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WHEELCHAIRS 


Ford  Mobility  Motoring 
Makes  life  More  Rewarcmig! 


Ford  Motor  Company  understands 
that  a  physical  disability  doesn't 
mean  life  can't  be  rewarding.  For 
many,  there's  no  greater  reward  than 
tlie  feeling  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence that  comes  from  driving. 

That's  why  your  Ford  and 
Lincoln- Mercury  dealers  want  your 
active  life  to  include  a  Ford» 
Lincoln  or  Mercury  car  or  van.  or  a 
Ford  light  truck.  And  that's  why 
the  Mobility  Motoring  Program  was 
created  ...  to  make  adapting  your 
new  Ford  or  Lincoln- Mercury 
vehicle  easier  and  more  rewarding! 

A  Smoother  Road  to  Travel 

Mobihty  Motoring  starts  with  a  toll- 
free  call.  You'll  know  you  ve  arrived 
when  your  Ford  or  Lincoln-Mercmy 
dealer  hands  you  a  check  for  up  to 
$750  toward  the  installation  of 
adaptive  driving  or  passenger 
equipment.^  There's  nothing  for 
you  to  send  in  . . .  and  there's  no 
waiting  for  your  check  to  arrive! 

You'll  also  receive  a  complimen- 
tary Ford  Cellular  Telephone^ 
and  a  complimentary^  one  year 
membership  in  the  Ford  Auto  Chib 


Fofdand 

Lincoln-Mefcury  Divisions 
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which  includes  24-hour  emergency 
road  service. 

Information  You  Need 
for  Informed  Decisions 

The  Ford  Mobihty  Motoring 
Program  also  provides  . . . 

■  a  friendly  toll-free  information 
line  to  answer  your  questions. 

■  a  special  toll-free  liiie  for  "TDD'' 
users. 

■  a  list  of  nearby  assessment 
centers  authorized  to  pro\1de  a 
"^prescription"  for  your  vehicle's 
adaptive  equipment. 

■  a  list  of  local  adaptive  equipment 
dealers  and  installers. 

■  sources  of  fimding  which  may 
be  able  to  provide  assistance  in 
addition  to  the  amount  you 
receive  from  the  Mobility 
Motoring  Program. 

'  Ford  Motor  Company  will  authonxe  the  seUmg 
Ford  or  Lincoln-Mercury  dealer  to  pay  the  vehicle 
purchaser  an  amount  equal  to  the  cott  of  vehicle 
adaptive  equipment  convenion*  up  to  a  maximum 
ofS750, 

*  Customer  u  reiporuible  for  a  727 'day  minimum 
activation  on  the  Ford  Cellular  System.  Some  local 
individual  earners  may  require  a  lonf^r  af^ement 
as  well  as  other  related  service  and  usofee  charges, 
so  acceptance  ts  optxonaL  To  be  eii^lefor  the 
compUmentary  Ford  Ceiluiar  Telephone,  the  cus- 
tomer must  aiso  lice  in  an  area  covered  by  the  Ford 
Cellular  System  at  the  time  of  purchase  or  lease. 
Ask  your  Dealer  for  complete  cellular  phone  details. 


Best  of  all,  you  get  Ford  Motor 
Company^s  products  and  services, 
A  Company  where  quality  and 
service  is  always  *^Job  1!^ 

So  whether  your  life  demands  a 
new  Ford.  Lincoln  or  Mercury  car 
or  van,  or  a  Ford  Ught  truck  ...  just 
call  1-800-952-2248  (for  TDD 
users:  1.800-TDD-0312).  You  11 
discover  that  Mobihty  Motoring  is 
your  kind  of  reward! 

Free  Mobility  Motoring  Videol 

This  video  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  open 
the  door  to  Mobility  Motoring  rewards. 
You'll  meet  people  who  have  learned 
how  simple  the  process  really  is.  You^U 
also  get  an  overview  of  how  Ford 
products  adapt ...  for  versatility,  con- 
venience and  just  plain  motoring  fun. 
Just  ask  for  your  free  video  when  you 
call  us. 

Program  Period 

October  L  1992  -  September  30, 1993 
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A  New  Car,  Van  orLie,ht  Truck ...  Adaptive  Equipment  ...and  On-the-Spot  Cash! 


m  ...Just  for  Kids 


Just  For  Kids.  Developed  for  Kids. 
Designed  for  Kids  lifestyles.  So  Kids 
have  the  ability  ...to  be  Kids. 

Movin'  Out.  The  exclusive  E&J  Servo 
Drive  Electronics  with  direct  drive 
motors  and  a  unique  new  Rear  Wheel 
Suspension  System  make  driving  cool. 
Plenty  of  Power  and  Go,  when  you 
need  it.  And  of  course,  a  smooth  and 
safe  ride  to  keep  the  grown-ups  calm. 


HI  Tech.  State-of-the-art  Drive  Train 
makes  everyday  driving  and  those 
critical  maneuvers  easy  and  simple. 
And  you  don't  have  to  be  a  computer 
whiz  to  program  them. 

Personal.  Unique  product  styling  lets 
Kids  reflect  their  individual  personality 
and  lifestyle  from  a  myriad  of  designer 
color  options. 


Adaptable  &  Compatibie. 

With  seating  & 
positioning  products. 


Tilt-ln-Space. 

For  comfort  and 
positioning  needs. 


Programmable. 

Optional  DAG  programmer 
to  easily  adapt  the  chair  to 
changes  &  needs  of  Kids 
driving  parameters. 


Durable  &  Reliable. 

Strong  steel  frame  & 
powder  coated  chip 
resistant  finish. 


Growable  &  Adjustable. 

Width  &  depth  change 
as  Kids  grow-up. 


Servo  Drive  Electronics. 

Precision  control  and 
smooth  operation. 


Designer  Colors. 

For  a  personal  touch. 


More  Accessible  Separate 
Battery  Boxes. 

Optional  group  22NF  for 
longer  range. 


New  Rear  Wheel 
Suspension  System 

A  smoother  ride. 


New  Footrests. 

Designed  for  kids  in 
both  90  &  24  degrees. 


AntI  Flutter  Caster 
Control  System. 

For  controlled  tracking. 


Compatible  with  E&J's  Servo  Drive  Specialty  Controls. 


New  Kid Pomr.,  Just  for  Kids. 


Call  E&J  Today. 

800-788-3633 

FAX  800-487-7648 


Everest  ^Jennings'" 

St.LouisUSA  ^  -    ^  .  ^  ^  


The  Rehab  Source 
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January  1993  Volume  23,  Number  1 

Welcome  to  Exceptional  Parent's  1993  Annual  Guide  to  Products  and  Services  —  a  bonus  issue  for  all  our 
subscribers. 

Exceptional  Parent  readers  are  consumers  who  want  to  be  as  knowledgeable  about  the  products  and  services  they 
will  be  purchasing  as  well  as  those  prescribed  by  physicians,  therapists  and  other  health  care  or  education  profes- 
sionals. The  1993  Annual  Guide  to  Products  and  Ser\'ices  provides  easy  access  to  hundreds  of  manufacturers  and 
service  providers.  It  also  contains  valuable  resource  sections. 

Parents  of  children  with  disabilities  have  created  the  need  for  this  guide!  They  have  played  an  important  role  in  the 
"consumer's  re\'olution"  of  the  past  two  decades.  Tliey  have  developed  increasing  abilities  and  confidence  in 
making  decisions  about  all  areas  in  the  lives  ol  their  children.  They  have  also  become  active  participants  in  the 
decision-making  process  regarding  special  products  and  services  to  facilitate  the  their  children's  participation  in 
everyday  life. 

When  we  first  started  Exceptional  Parent  in  1971,  parents  told  us  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  straightforward  informa- 
tion about  products  and  services.  Parents  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  professionals  who  usually  told  parents  about 
a  few  specific  products  or  services  and  rarely  described  alternative  options.  At  the  same  time,  manufacturers  of 
products  and  providers  of  services  did  not  have  direct  ways  of  communicating  with  parents. 

We  are  proud  of  the  role  Exceptional  Parent  has  played  —  via  articles,  directories  and  advertising  —  in  changing  the 
relationship  between  manufacturers  and  medical  equipment  professionals  and  parents  in  the  selection  of  products 
and  ser\  ices.  Today,  parents  are  active  participants. 

Stanley  D.  Klein,  Ph.D.  Maxwell  J.  Schleifer,  Ph.D. 

Co-Founders,  Publishers 
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CHRYSLER 
ISlSf  CORPORATION 


Physically-Challenged 
Assistance  Program 
(P-CAP) 


CUSTOMER  BENEFITS: 


Reimbursements  up  to  $500  for 
adaptive  driving  and  passenger 
aids  installed  on  new  cars,  trucks, 
and  vans.* 

Resource  center  for  information 
on  adaptive  equipment  and 
vehicle  conversions. 

More  than  five  years 
experience  assisting  the 
physically-challenged, 

•  Fleet  rebate  vehicles  are  not  eligible. 
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1-800-255-9877 

For  futher  irjformatiorj,  consult  your  dealer  representative  or  call  the 
P-CAP  Resource  Center  toll-free. 
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ZippiE  Stands 
For  Kids. 
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When  is  a  w  heelchair  not  a  wheelchair?  When  it's  a 
Zippie  3  Trom  Quickie. ..the  kids'  lilt-in-space  chair  that's 
alst)  a  mobile  Mander! 

With  a  few  ^:mple  adjustments,  the  Zippie  3  convens 
iVoni  a  w  heelcha;r  t(^  a  .stander.  Not  a  typical  stationary- 
stander.  hut  one  designed  for  maxinuim  molality  and 
freedom.  .\nd  ir.  lust  minutes,  the  Zippie    becomes  a 
wheelchair  a.uam. 

.\n  (iinazm-^  .iun\  with  till-in-space  for  optimal 
positi(^nmg.  a      wheel  option  for  stability  and  easy 
di.sa.ssemhly  for  :ran.sport.  It  even  comes  with  1  \  colt)r 
options!  And  like  ilie  rest  of  the  Zippie  line,  liie  Zippie  ^ 
ha.s  adjustable  c  mpcments  that  fit  grow  ing  kids  through- 
out their  childh(  - 'd  vears.  .Sitting,  tilling  or  standing,. . 
vou  re  not  in  a    heelchair.  ^*cnl're  in  a  Zippie  3 


Kathleen  .\(ish 
l\in*nt 

"Vk'  /Jf)pic    lin  es 
our  sail  the  posituni- 
Dm  he  needs  He 
tv//;  tilt,  sit  at' stand 
lip.  with  0- wheel 
stahilitv  and 
(Jiiickue  reluihility  " 


QUICKIE 

The  RealChair  People. 


I  SUNRISE 
I  MEDICAL 

QUICKIE 


Kids  grow  fast . . . 
Fortunately,  so  does 
the  New  Jay' GS! 


ERIC 


During  a  3  year  periods  children  grow  an  average  of  2"  in  femur  length, 
1 .5"  in  hip  width,  and  2.5"  in  back  height. 

—  o\tra poll! led  from  fiunui)}  DinwtMoft^  ami  hittnor  bfacc 

The  revolutionary  Jay  ■  GS  Growth  and  Positioning  System  is  designed  to  grow  that 
n:\uch  and  more. 

The  system  includes  a  new  growth  Cushion,  a  new  growth  Back,  and  the  Jay' 
Adjustable  Solid  Seat.  Together,  these  components  help  position  the  child's  hips 
and  back  properly  at  every  step  of  the  growth  process.  The  system  is  also  designed 
to  reduce  spasticity  and  tone. 

Call  for  a  tree  demonstration  so  that  you  too  can  see  what  a  difference  a  Jay  makes! 


A  The  jay  GS  Growth 
&  Positioning  System 


InvModunl.  Ltd. 
V  O.  B( A  I  SM5h 
kACrwr-  A\     l^ouldcr.  C»ilor.id.i 
M  t  U  I  O  A  L   Kn:^18-86Sh  tSA 
(.TO)  442-532^ 

Toll-free 
(SOO)  648-8282 

InCmndn.  iMll 
(8(X1>  2b3-'^:'>»4l» 


FAKINT  TRAI)liN« 


NfOtHATION  CENTItS 


The  Parent  Training  and  Information  Program  views  parents 
as  full  partners  in  the  educational  process  and  a  significant 
source  of  support  and  assistance  to  each  other.  The  following 
PTIs  are  funded  by  the  Division  of  Personnel  Preparation, 
Office  of  Special  Education  Programs  (OSEP),  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Education,  "to  provide  training  and  information  to  parents  to 
enable  such  individuals  to  participate  more  effectively  with 
professionals  in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  children  "  as  stated  in  PL  98-199.  PTI  projects 
help  parents  to: 

•  Better  understand  the  nature  and  needs  of  their  child's 
condition; 

•  Provide  follow-up  support  for  the  educational  programs  of 
their  children; 

•  Communicate  more  effectively  with  special  and  regular 
educators,  administrators,  related  services  personnel  and 
other  relevant  professionals; 

•  Participate  in  educational  decision-making  processes, 
including  development  of  the  child's  lEP;  and 

•  Obtain  information  about  the  programs,  services  and 
resources  available  to  their  child  with  a  disability. 


I  Alabama 

*       Special  Education  Action 

Committee.  Inc. 

ROBox  161274 
i       Mobile,  AL  36616-2274 
i       (800)  222-7322  (in  AL) 
I       (205)  478-1208 

I  Alaska 

j       Parents  as  Resources 
I       Engaged  in  Networking 
I       and  Training  Statewide 
(PARENTS) 
P.O.  Box  32198 
Juneau.  AK  99803 
(800)  478-7678  (in  AK) 
(907)  790-2246 


Arizona 

Pilot  Parent  Partnerships 
2150  E.  Highland  Ave. 
Suite  105 

Phoenix.  AZ  85016 
(602)  468-3001 

Arkansas 

Arkansas  Disability 
]  Coalition 

;       1 0002  W.  Markham.  Suite  B7 
,       Little  Rock.  AR  72205 
I  (501)221-1330 
I  (VoiceHTY) 

I  California 

I       Team  of  Advocates 
j       for  Special  Kids,  Inc. 
\       100  W.  Cerritos  Ave. 
i       Anaheim.  CA  92805-6546 
I       (714)  962-6332 

i       Parents  Helping  Parents 
i       535  Race  St..  Suite  14U 
!       San  Jose.  CA  95126 
(408)  288-5010 


Colorado 

PEAK  Parent  Center  Inc. 
6055  Lehman  Dr. 
Suite  101 

Colorado  Springs.  CO 
80918 

(800)  284-0251  (TDD) 
(719)  531-9400 

Connecticut 

Connecticut  Parent 
Advocacy  Center  (CPAC) 
5  Church  Lane 
P.O.  Box  579 
East  Lyme.  CT  06333 
(800)  445-2722  (in  CT) 
(203)  739-3089  (TTY) 

Delaware 

Parent  Information  Center 
of  Delaware,  Inc. 
700  Barksdale  Rd. 
Suite  6 

Newark.  DE  19711 
(302)  366-0152 
(302)  366-0178  (TDD) 

Florida 

Family  Network 
on  Disabilities 
1211  Tech  Blvd. 
Suite  105 

Tampa.  FL  33619-7833 
(800)  825-5736 
(813)  623-4088 

Georgia 

Parents  Educating  Parents 
ARC  of  Georgia 
1851  Ram  Runway 
Suite  104 

College  Park.  GA  30337 
(404)  761-2745  (PEP) 
(404)  761-3150  (STOMP) 


Hawaii 

Learning  Disabilities 
Association  of  Hawaii 
200  N.  Vineyard  Blvd. 
Suite  310 

Honolulu.  HI  96817 
(808)  536-2280 
(Voice/TDD) 

Idaho 

Idaho  Parents  Unlimited 
4696  Overland  Rd. 
Suite  478 
Boise.  ID  83705 
(208)  342-5884 
(800)  242-4785  (in  ID) 

Illinois 

Designs  for  Change 
220  S.  State  St.,  Suite  1900 
Chicago.  IL  60604 
(312)  922-0317 

Family  Resource  Center 
on  Disabilities 
20  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Room  900 
Chicago.  IL  60604 
(800)  952-4199  (in  IL) 
(312)  939-3513 

Indiana 

IN'SOURCE 
833  E-  Northside  Blvd. 
BIdg.  1  rear 
South  Bend,  IN  46617 
(800)  332-4433  (in  IN) 
(219)  234-7101 

Iowa 

Iowa  Pilot  Parents 
33  North  12th  Street 
PO.  Box  1151 
Fort  Dodge.  tA  50501 
(800)  383-4777 
(515)  576-5870 

Kansas 

Families  Together,  Inc. 
1023  S.W.  Gage  Blvd. 
Topeka.  KS  66604 
(913)  273-6343 

Kentucky 

KY'SPIN 

31 8  W.  Kentucky  St. 
Louisville.  KY  40203 
(800)  525-7746 
(502)  589-5717 
(502)  584-1104 

Louisiana 

Project  Prompt 
UCP  of  Greater  New  Orleans 
1500  Edwards  Ave..  Suite  0 
Harahan.  LA  70123 
(800)  766-7736  (in  LA) 
(504)  734-7736 


Maine 

Maine  Parent  Federation. 
Inc.  (SPIN) 
P.O.  Box  2067 
Augusta.  ME  04338-2067 
(800)  325-0220 
(207)  582-2504 

Maryland 

Parents'  Place  of  Maryland 
7257  Parkway  Dr..  Ste.  210 
Hanover.  MD  21076 
(301)379-0900 

Massachusetts 

Federation  for  Children 
with  Special  Needs 
95  Berkeley  St. 
Suite  104 
Boston.  MA  02116 
(800)  331-0688  (in  MA) 
(617)  482-2915 
(VoiceATDD) 

Michigan 

CAUSE 

313  S.  Washington  Sq.  #040 
Lansing,  Ml  48933 
(800)  221-9105  (in  Ml) 
(517)  485-4084 

Parents  are  Experts 
UCP  of  Metro  Detroit 
17000  W.  8  Mile  Rd.  #380 
Southfield.  Ml  48075 
(313)  557-5070 

Minnesota 

PACER  Center 
4826  Chicago  Ave.  S 
Minneapolis,  MN  55417 
(800)  53-PACER  (in  MN) 
(612)  827-2966 

Mississippi 

Mississippi  Parent 
Advocacy  Center 
332  New  Market  Dr. 
Jackson.  MS  39209 
(800)  231-3721  (in  MS) 
(601)922-3210 

Missouri 

Missouri  Parents  Act 
(MPACT) 

1722  S.  Gienstone.  #125 
Springfield,  MO  65804 
(800)  743-7634  (in  MO) 
(417)  882-7434  (TDD) 
or 

625  N.  Euclid.  Suite  405 
St.  Louis.  MO  63108 
(800)  995-3160  (in  MO) 
(314)  361-1660 
or 

1115  East  65th  Street 
Kansas  City,  MO  64131 
(816)  333-6833 

continued  on  page  8 
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continued  from  page  7 

Montana 

Parents  Let's  Unite  for 
Kids  (PLUK) 
EMC/IHS 
1500  North  30th 
Billings.  MT  59101-0298 
(406)  657-2055 

Nebraska 

Nebraska  Parents  informa- 
tion and  Training  Center 
3610  Dodge  St.,  Suite  102 
Omaha.  NE  68131 
(800)  284-8520  (in  NE) 
(402)  346-0525 

Nevada 

Nevada  Tectinology  Center 
2860  E.  Flamingo  Rd. 
Suite  I 

Las  Vegas.  NV  89121 
(800)  435-2448  (in  NV) 
(702)  735-2922 

New  Hampshire 

Parent  Information  Center 

P.O.  Box  1422 

Concord.  NH  03302-1422 

(603)  224-6299 

(603)  224-7005 

(Voice/TDD) 

New  Jersey 

Statewide  Parent 
Advocacy  Network 
516  North  Ave.  E 
Westfield.  NJ  07090 
(201)  654-7726 
(201)654-SPAN 
(Voice/TDD) 

New  Mexico 

EPICS  Parent  Project 
SW  Comm.  Resources 
P.O  Box  788 
Bernalillo.  NM  87004 
(505)  876-3396 

Parents  Reaching  Out 
to  Help  (PRO) 
1127  University  Blvd.  NE 
Albuquerque.  NM  87102 
(800)  524-5176  (in  NM) 
(505)  842-9045 

New  York 

Advocates  for  Children 
24-16  Bridge  Plaza  S 
Long  Island  City.  NY  11101 
(718)  729-8866 
(Voice/TDD) 

Parent  Network  Center,  Inc. 
1443  Main  St. 
Buffalo.  NY  14209 
(800)  724-7408  (in  NY) 
(716)  885-1004 
(716)  885-3527  (TDD) 


Resources  for  Children 
with  Special  Needs 
Project  Staff 
200  Park  Ave.  S 
Suite  816 

New  York,  NY  10003 
(212)  677-4650 

Nortli  Carolina 

Exceptional  Children  s 
Assistance  Center 
P.O.  Box  16 
Davidson.  NC  28036 
(704)  892-1321 

Families  First  Coalition,  Inc. 
300  Enola  Rd. 
Morganton.  NC  28655 
(704)  433-2661 

North  Daicota 

Pathfinder  Parent  Training 
and  Information  Center 
1600  Second  Ave.  SW 
Minot.  ND  58701 
(701)852-9426 

Ohio 

Child  Advocacy  Center 
SOC  Information  Center 
106  Wellington  Place 
Cincinnati.  OH  45219 
(513)  381-2400  (TTY) 

Ohio  Coalition 

for  the  Education 

of  Handicapped  Children 

1299  Campbell  Rd..  Suite  B 

Marion.  OH  43302 

(614)  431-1307 

(Voice/TDD) 

Oklahoma 

Pro-Oklahoma 
UCP  of  Oklahoma 
1917  S.  Harvard  Ave. 
Oklahoma  City.  OK  73128 
(800)  PL94-142 
(405)  681-9710 

Oregon 

Oregon  COPE  Project,  Inc. 
999  Locust  St.  NE.  Box  B 
Salem.  OR  97303-5299 
(503)  373-7477 
(Voice/TDD) 

Pennsylvania 

Parent  Education  Network 
333  E.  Seventh  Ave. 
York.  PA  17404 
(717)  845-9722 

Parents  Union 

for  Public  Schools 

311  S.  Juniper  St..  Suite  602 

Philadelphia.  PA  19107 

(215)  546-1212 


Puerto  Rico 

Asoc.  de  Padres  Por 
Bienestar  de  Ninos 
Impedidos  de  PR 
P.O.  Box  21301 
Rio  Piedras.  PR  00928 
(809)  763-4665 
(809)  765-0345 

Rhode  Island 

Rhode  Island  Parent 
Information  Network 
500  Prospect  St. 
Pawtucket.  Rl  02860 
(401)831-3150 

South  Carolina 

Parents  Reaching  Out 
to  Parents  of  S.C. 
271?MiddleburgDr. 
Suite  i02 

Columbia.  SC  29240 
(803)  734-3547 

South  Dakota 

South  Dakota  Parent 
Connection.  Inc. 
Nancy  Nelson 
P.O.  Box  84118-4813 
Sioux  Falls.  SD  57118 
(800)  640-4553  (in  SD) 
(605)  335-8844 

Tennessee 

Support  and  Training 
for  Exceptional  Parents 
1805  Hayes  St..  Suite  100 
Nashville.  TN  37203 
(615)  327-0294 

Texas 

Fiesta  Educativa 
P.O.  Box  2579 
Laredo.  TX  78041 
(512)  722-5174 

PATH 

6465  Calder 
Suite  202 

Beaumont  TX  77706 
(800)  678-9638 
(409)  866-4726 

Utah 

Utah  Parent  Center 
2290  East  4500  South 
Suite  110 

Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84117 

(800)  468-1160  (in  UT) 

(801)  272-1051 

Vermont 

Vermont  Information 
and  Training  Network 
Champlain  Mill 
Winooski,  VT  05404 

(802)  655-4016 
(Voice/TDD) 


Virginia 

Parent  Educational 
Advocacy  Training  Center 

228  S.  Pitt  St..  Room  300 
Alexandria.  VA  22314 
(800)  869-6782  (in  VA.  WV  & 
MD) 

(703)  836-2953 
(703)  836-3026  (TDD) 

Washington 

Specialized  Training 
of  Military  Parents 
(STOMP) 

12208  Pacific  Highway  SW 
Tacoma.  WA  98499 
(206)  588-1741 

Washington  PAVE 
6316  South  12th 
Tacoma.  WA  98465 
(800)  5-PARENT  (in  WA. 
Voice/TDD) 

(206)  565-2266  (Voice/TDD) 

West  Virginia 

West  Virginia  Parent  Train- 
ing and  Information  Center 
Schroath  Building.  Suite  I 

229  Washington  Ave. 
Clarksburg,  WV  26301 
(800)  281-1436 

(304)  624-1436 

Wyoming 

Wyoming  Parent 
Information  Center 
270  Fort  St. 
Buffalo.  WY  82834 
(307)  684-5461 


NPND  invites 
You  to  Join 

Mission 

The  National  Parent  Network  on  Dis- 
abilities (NPND)  works  to  serve  the 
parents  and  family  memt}ers  of  persons 
with  disabilities,  regardless  of  the  type 
of  disability. 

MMib«rship  Fms 

Parent/lndivkkjalwHh  a  Disability  $25 

(Stipend  AvaitaMt) 

Professionals  $40 

Parent  Group  $50 

Affiliated  Organization  $1 00 

Contributor  $1,000 

Corporation  $1,000 

Sustaining  $3,000 

Parent  Coalition  -  Voting  $* 

Suit  •  Catt  NPND  lor  dttailc 

Pltite  send  your  check,  along  with 
your  (UMTie  MKl  full  sdtfrtM,  tnckiding 
phont  ncumbtrt,  madt  fMiysbIs  to: 
Tilt  ncoonM  rWwfw  nfiwOfX  on 
DteabWtfM,  1600  Princt  Street,  SuHt 
115,  Alexandria,  Virginli  22314, 
(703)6844763. 


RESOURCE  SECTION 


Assistive  Technology  Centers 

The  following  is  a  state-by-state  listing  of  centers  offering  technology-related  assis- 
tance to  people  with  disabilities.  We  have  compiled  an  integrated  list  of  centers  affili* 
ated  with  RESNA.  an  interdisciplinary  association  for  the  advancement  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  assistive  technologies,  and  the  Alliance  for  Technology  Access  (ATA),  a 
national  network  of  community-based  computer  resource  centers  and  technology 
businesses.  RESNA-affiliated  centers  receive  funding  under  the  Tech  Acf  or  PL  100- 
407.  the  Technology-Related  Assistance  for  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1988.  A 
total  of  42  states  have  now  received  Tech  Act  federal  j'lnts  to  develop  statewide  con- 
sumer-responsive systems  to  provide  assistive  technology  information  and  training  to 
individuals  with  disabilities  and  tfieir  families. 


Key  to  Section     /  =  RESNA  CENTERS  =  ATA  CENTERS 


/  Colorado  Assistive 
Technology  Project 
Rocky  Mountain  Resource 
and  Training  Institute 
6355  Ward  Rd..  Ste.  310 
Arvada.  CO  80004 
(800)  444-2942 

CONNECTICUT 

/  Connecticut  State 

Dept.  of  Human  Resources 
Bureau  of  Rehab.  Services 
1049  Asylum  Ave. 
Hartford.  CT  06105 
(203)  566-3318 

DELAWARE 

/  Delaware  Assistive 
Technology  Initiative 
Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  Laboratones 
University  of  Delaware/ 
Alfred  I.  DuPont  Institute 
PO.  Box  269 
Wilmington.  DE  19899 
(302)  651-6834 

FLORIDA 

Computer  CITE 
(Center  for  Independent 
Technology  and  Education) 
215  E.  New  Hampshire  St. 
Orlando.  FL  32804 
(407)  898-2483 
AppleLink:  CITE 


/  HATS  (Hawaii  Assistive 
Technology  Services) 
Dept.  of  Human  Services 
677  Ala  Moana  Blvd..  #403 
Honolulu.  HI  96813 
(808)  532-7110 

IDAHO 

/  Idaho  State  Program  for 
Technology-Related 
Assistance  for  People 
with  Disabilities 
Univ.  of  Idaho  —  Prof.  BIdg. 
Idaho  Center  on 
Developmental  Disabilities 
129  W.  Third  St. 
Moscow.  ID  83843 
(208)  885-6849 

ILLINOIS 

/  Illinois  Technology-Related 
Assistance  Project  for 
Individuals  of  All  Ages  with 
Disabilities 

Illinois  Dept.  of  Rehab.  Svcs. 
411  E.  Adams 
Springfield.  IL  62701 
(217)  522-7985 

Northern  Illinois  Center 
for  Adaptive  Technology 
3615  Louisiana  Rd. 
Rockford.  IL  61108-6195 
(815)  229-2163 
AppleLink:  ILCAT 


NATIONAL  OFFICES: 

/  RESNA 

1101  Connecticut  Ave.  NW 
Suite  700 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(202)  857-1140  (Voice/TDD) 

Alliance  for  Technology 
Access 

1307  Solano  Ave. 
Albany.  CA  94706-1888 
(510)  528-0746 


■■■  Technology  Resource  Ctr. 
c/o  Arkansas  Easter  Seal 
Society 
2801  Lee  Ave. 
Little  Rock.  AR  72205 
(501)  663-8331 
AppleLink:  TRC 

CALIFORNIA 

Computer  Access  Center 
2425  16th  Street 
Room  23 

Santa  Monica.  CA  90405 
(310)  450-8827 
AppleLink:  CAC.SM 

DCCG:  Tech.  Resources 
for  People  with  Disabilities 
2547  Eighth  Street.  12-A 
Berkeley.  CA  94710-2572 
(510)  841-3224 
AppleLink:  DCCG 

Special  Awareness 
Computer  Center 
Rehabilitation  Center 
2975  N.  Sycamore  Dr. 
SimI  Valley.  CA  93065 
(805)  582-1881 
AppleLink:  SACC 

Special  Technology  Center 
590  Castro  St. 
Mountain  View.  CA  94041 
(415)  961-6789 
AppleLink:  STC 

.-  TASK 
Team  of  Advocates 
for  Special  Kids 
100  W.  Cerritos 
Anaheim.  CA  92805-6546 
(714)  533-TASK 
AppleLink:  TASK 

COLORADO 

Access  Ability  Resource 
Center 

1056  East  19th  Avenue 
B-410 

Denver.  CO  80218-1088 
(303)  861-6250 
AppleLink:  AARC 


/  Florida  Department  of 
Labor  and  Employment 
Div.  of  Vocational  Hehab. 
Bureau  of  Client  Seances 
Rehab.  Engineenng  Tech. 
1709-A  Mahan  Dr. 
Tallahassee.  FL  32399-0696 
(904)  488-6210 

GEORGIA 

/  Georgia  Assistive  Tech.  Prog. 
Div.  of  Rehabilitation  Svcs. 
Dept.  of  Human  Resources 
878  Peachtree  St.  NE 
Room  712 
Atlanta.  GA  30309 
(404)  894-7593 

Tech-Able 

1040  Irwin  Bridge  Rd. 
Conyers.  GA  30207 
(404)  922-6768 
AppleLink:  TECHABLE 

HAWAII 

■■•  Aloha  Special  Technology 
Access  Center 
1750  Kalakaua  Ave..  ^^1008 
Honolulu.  HI  96826^3725 
(808)  955-4464 
AppleLink:  ALOHASTAC 


■  Technical  Aids  &  Assistance 
for  the  Disabled  Center 
1950  W.  Roosevelt 
Chicago.  IL  60608 
(312)  421-3373 
AppleLink:  TAAD 

INDIANA 

/  Indiana  ATTAIN  Project 
Indiana  Family  and  Social 
Services  Administration 
402  W.  Washington.  #W453 
P  O.  Box  7083 
Indianapolis,  IN  46207-7083 
(317)  233-3394 

IOWA 

✓  Iowa  Program  for 

Assistive  Technology  (IPAT) 
Iowa  Univ.  Affiliated  Prog. 
University  Hospital  School 
Iowa  City.  lA  52242 
(319)  353-6386 

KANSAS 

Technology  Resources  for 
Special  People 
3023  Canterbury 
Salina,  K£  G7401 
(913)  827-0301 
AppleLink:  TRSP 

continuea  on  page  10 


ALABAMA 

V,  Birmingham  Alliance  for 
Technology  Access  Center 
Birmingham  Independent 
Living  Center 
206  1 3th  Street  South 
Birmingham.  AL  35233-1317 
(205)  251-2223 
AppleLink:  BILC 

Technology  Assistance 
for  Special  Consumers 
P.O.  Box  443 
Huntsville.  AL  35804 
(205)  532-5996 
AppleLink:  TASC 

ALASKA 

■-  Alaska  Ctr.  for  Adaptive  Tech. 
700  Katlian.  Ste.  B 
Sitka.  AK  99835 
(800)  478-6962  (in  AK) 
(907)  747-6962 
AppleLink:  ACAT 

/  Assistive  Tech.  of  Alaska 
Div.  of  Vocational  Rehab. 
400  D  Street.  Ste.  230 
Anchorage.  AK  99501 
(907)274-0138 

ARKANSAS 

/  Increasing  Capabilities 
Access  Network  (ICAN) 
Dept.  of  Human  Services 
Div.  of  Rehab.  Services 
2201  Brookwood.  Ste.  117 
Little  Rock.  AR  72202 
(501)  666-8868 


RESOURCE  SECTION 


ERIC 


continued  from  page  9 

KENTUCKY 

Blue  Grass  Technology 
Ctr.  for  People  with 
Disabilities 
16P  N.  Limestone 
Le.  mgton,  KY  40507 
(606)255-9951 
AppleLink:  BLUEGRASS 

•-7  Disabled  Citizens 
Computer  Center 
Louisville  Free  Public 
Library 

Fourth  and  York  Streets 
Louisville,  KY  40203-2257 
(502)  561-8637 
AppleLink:  DCCC 

/  Kentucky  Assistive 

Technology  Service  (KATS) 
Network 

Kentucky  Dept.  for  the  Blind 
427  Versailles  Rd. 
Frankfort,  KY  40601 
(800)  327-5287  (in  KY) 
(502)  564-4665 

•-^  SpeciaLink 
36  W.  Fifth  St. 
Covington,  KY  41011 
(606)  491-2464 
AppleLink:  SPECIALINK 

LOUSIANA 

-  CATER  — 

Ctr.  for  Adaptive  Tech.  and 
Educational  Resources 
4232  Division  St..  Ste.  110-B 
Metairie.  LA  70002 
(504)  888-5248/0163 
AppleLink:  CATER 

/  Louisiana  Assistive 
Technology  Project 
Louisiana  Planning  Council 
on  Developmental  Dis. 
P.O.  Box  3455.  Mail  Bin  14 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821 
(504)  342-6804 

MAINE 

/  Maine  CITE  (Coordinating 
Center  for  Consumer 
Information  and  Technology 
Training  Exchange) 
Department  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Services 
Univ.  of  Maine  at  Augusta 
University  Heights 
Augusta,  ME  04330 
(207)  621-3195 

w  Maine  Parent  Federation 
P.O.  Box  2067 
Augusta.  ME  04338-2067 
(207)  582-2504 
AppleLink:  MPF 


MARYLAND 

-r  Learning  Independence 
Through  Computers.  Inc. 
28  E.  Ostend  St. 
Suite  140 

Baltimore,  MD  21230 
(410)  659-5462 
AppleLink:  LINC 

/  Maryland  Technology 
Assistance  Program  (TAP) 
Governor's  Office  for 
Handicapped  Individuals 
300  W.  Lexington  St..  Box  10 
Baltimore.  MD  21201 
(410)  333-3098 

MASSACHUSETTS 

/  Massachusetts  Assistive 
Technology  Partnership 
(MATP)  Center 
Commission  for  the  Deaf 
Gardner  529 
Children's  Hospital 
300  Longwood  Avenue 
Boston.  MA  02116 
(617)  735-7820/7301  (TDD) 

M  Massachusetts  Special 
Technology  Access  Center 
12Mudge  Way  1-6 
Bedford,  MA  01730-2138 
(617)  275-2446 
AppleLink:  MASTAC 

MICHIGAN 

V'  Living  &  Learning  Resource 
Centre 

Physically  Impaired  Assoc. 
of  Michigan 
601  W.  Maple  St. 
Lansing.  Ml  48906-5038 
(800)  833-1996  (in  Mich.) 
(517)  487-0883 
AppleLink:  LLRCPIAM 

/  Michigan  Dept.  of 

Education  Rehab.  Services 
P.O.Box  30010 
Lansing,  Ml  48909 
(517)  373-3391 

MINNESOTA 

/  Minnesota  STAR  Program 
Governor's  Advisory 
Council  on  Technology 
for  People  with  Disabilities 
300  Centennial  Building 
685  Cedar  St. 
St.  Paul,  MN  55155 
(612)  297-1554 

PACER  Center.  Inc. 
4826  Chicago  Ave.  S 
Minneapolis.  MN  55417 
(612)  827-2966  (Voice/TDD) 
AppleLink:  PACER.CTR 


MISSISSIPPI 

/  Mississippi  Project  START  — 
Success  Through  Assistive/ 
Rehabilitation  Technology 
Division  of  Rehabilitation 
Services 
P.O.  Box  1000 
Jackson,  MS  39215-1000 
(601)354-6891 

MISSOURI 

/  Missouri  Assistive 
Technology  Project 
University  of  Missouri  — 
Kansas  City 
School  of  Education 
5100  Rockhill  Rd. 
Kansas  City.  MO  64110 
(816)  235-5337 

■y  Technology  Access  Center 
12110  Clayton  Rd. 
St.  Louis,  MO  63131-2599 
(314)  569-8404/8100 
AppleLink:  TACSTL 

MONTANA 

/  Montech 

Rural  Institute  on  Disabilities 
Dept.  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services 
The  University  of  Montana 
Human  Dev.  Ctr. 
634  Eddy  Ave. 
Missoula,  MT  59812 
(406)  243-4597 

Parents,  Let's  Unite  for  Kids 
1500  North  30th  Street 
Billings.  MT  59101-0298 
(406)  657-2055 
AppleLink:  PLUK 

NEBRASKA 

/  Nebraska  Assistive 
Technology  Project 
Department  of  Education 
301  Centennial  Mall  South 
P.O.  Box  94987 
Lincoln.  NE  68509 
(402)471-0735 

NEVADA 

/  Assistive  Tech. Project 
Rehabilitation  Division 
PRPD 

505  E.  King  St. 
Room  502 

Carson  City,  NV  89710 
(702)  687-4452 

•It  Nevada  Technology  Center 
2860  E.  Flamingo  Rd. 
Suite  1 

Las  Vegas,  NV  89121 
(702)  735-2922 
AppleLink:  NTC 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

/  New  Hampshire  Assistive 
Tech.  Partnership  Project 
Institute  on  Disability 
The  Concord  Center 
Ten  Ferry  St..  Unit  #14 
Concord,  NH  03301 
(800)  427-3338  (in  NH) 
(603)  224-0630 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  Ctr.  for  Enabling  Tech. 
9  Whippany  Rd. 
P.O.  Box  272 

Whippany,  N J  07981-0272 
(201)428-1455 
AppleLink:  CET 

V  Computer  Center  for 
People  with  Disabilities 
c/o  Family  Resource  Assoc. 
35  Haddon  Ave. 
Shrewsbury.  NJ  07702-4007 
(908)  747-5310 
AppleLink:  CCDA 

/  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Labor 

Office  of  the  Commissioner 
Commissioner  Raymond  L. 
Bramucci 

Labor  Building,  CN  110 
Trenton.  NJ  08625 
(609)  984-6550 

NEW  MEXICO 

/  New  Mexico  Technology- 
Related  Assistance 
Program  (NMTAP) 
Dept.  of  Education 
435  St.  Michael  Dr. 
Building  D 

Santa  Fe.  NM  87505 
(505)  827-3533 

NEW  YORK 

/  New  York  State  Office  of 
Advocate  for  the  Disabled 
TRAID  (Technology- 
Related  Assistance  for 
Individuals  with  Disabilities) 
Project 

Technology-Related 
Assistance  for  Individuals 
with  Disabilities 
1  Empire  State  Plaza.  10th  Fl. 
Albany,  NY  12223-0001 
(518)473-4129  (Voice) 
(518)473-4231  (TDD) 

Techspress 
Resource  Center  for 
Independent  Living 
409  Columbia  St. 
Utica,  NY  13502 
(315)  797-4642  (Voice/TDD) 

AppleLink:  TECHSPRESS 
continued  on  page  38 
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•Augmentative 
Communication 

Blazie  Engineering 
109  E.  Jarrettsville  Rd. 
Forest  Hill,  MO  21050 
(410)  893-9333 

Dragon  Systems 
320  Nevada  St. 
Newtan.  MA  02160 
(617)  965-5200 


ERLC 


Franklin  Electronic 
Publishers,  Inc, 

122  Burrs  Rd. 

Mt.  Holly.  NJ  08060 

(800)  762-5382  Ext.  149 

The  Franklin  Language  Master 
Special  Edition,  a  fully  speaking, 
electronic  reference  for  people  with 
disabilities,  includes  a  300.000  word 
dictionary,  thesaurus,  grammar 
guide,  word  games,  and  also  serves 
as  a  speech  augmentation  device. 


Gillette  Children*.-;  Hospital 
200  East  Unjvers.  \  Ave. 
St.  Paul.  MN  551 C 
(612)  291-2848 

Imaglnart  Cammunicatian 
Products 

307  Arizona  St. 

Bisbee.  AZ  85603 

(800)  828-1376 

(602)  432-5134  (Fax) 
Call  or  write  for  our  free  catalog  of 
augmentative  communication  aids, 
high  quality  educational  toys  and 
language  materials  for  all  ages. 

Innocomp 

33195  Wagon  Wheel 
Solon.  OH  44139 
(800)  382-VOCA 

LC  Technalagles 

4415  Glenn  Rose  St. 

Fairfax.  VA  22032 

(800)  733-5284 
Vision-controlled  computer  -  speech 
synthesis,  environ,  controls,  typing, 
phone,  games.  Requires  focus  of 
one  eye,  nothing  attached  to  chiid. 


Passy-Muir  Inc. 

4521  Campus  Dr..  Ste.  273 
Irvine.  CA  92715 
(800)  634-5397 
The  PM  tracheostomy  and  venti- 
lator speaking  valves  restore  speech 
for  the  tracheostomized  and  venti- 
lator dependent.  The  valves  also 
have  many  secondary  benefits 
including  reduced  secretions,  im- 
proved swallow,  sense  of  taste  and 
smell  and  well  being. 


Phonic  Ear,  Inc, 

3880  Cypress  Dr. 

Petaluma,  CA  94954 

(800)  227-0735/(707)  769-1 110 

A  pioneer  in  the  field:  featunng 
innovative  communication  devices 
with  D£Ctalk  speech.  Choose 
P.A.L.L.S.  with  three  optional 
methoas  for  easy  programming:  or 
VoisShapes.  a  national  strategy 
based  on  simple  gestures  of 
Amencan  sign  language. 


Prentke  Ramich  Company 

1022  Heyl  Rd. 

Waoster.  OH  44691 

(800)  262-1984 
Leader  for  26  years  in  the  delivery 
of  quality  augmentative  commu- 
ncation  devices  and  softwares  to 
the  non-speaking  propulation. 


Sentient  Systems 
Technology  Inc. 

2100  Wharton  St..  Suite  630 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15203 
(800)  344-1778 
OynaVcx:  portable,  dedicated  speech 
aid.  dynamic  display.  DynaSyms. 
DECtalk  speech  technology. 
Designed  to  be  easy  and  powerful. 
DigiVox:  lightweight  recorded  speech 
aid.  4 1/2-18  minutes  speech  plus 
more.  Just  call  to  learn  more. 


The  Case  of 
the  Smuggled 
Car  Seats 


Shea  Products 
1721  W.  Hamlin  Rd. 
Rochester  Hills.  Ml  48309 
(313)  852-4940 

TASH.  Inc. 

Unit  1.  91  Station  St. 

Ajax.  Ontario.  Canada  LIS  3H2 

(416)  686-4129 

Xerox  Imaging  Systems 
9  Centennial  Dr. 
Peabody,  MA  01960 
(508)  977-2000 

•Augmentative  Comm. 
Evaluation 

Connecticut 

CT  Ctr.  far  Augmentative 
Cammunicatian 

St  Vincent's  Special  Needs  Center 

95  Merrit  Blvd. 

Tumbull,  CT  06611 

(203)375-6400 
Providing  persons  of  all  ages  with 
evaluation/training  in  augmentative 
aids'sysiems  to  facilitate  communi- 
cation, writing  and  computer  access. 


cx>nUnue<i  on  page  12 


Now  we Ve  heard  it  all.  Our  distributor  in 
Canada  reports  bootleggers  have  been 
smuggling  our  Orthopedic  Positioning 
Car  Seats  across  the  border,  bypassing  the 
Canadian  bilingual  labeling  laws — and 
our  distributor — and  selling  them  on  the 
"gray  market" 

We  must  admit  to  being  a  little  flattered. 
We've  heard  of  gray  markets  in  Mercedes 
cars  and  exotic  cameras.  It's  nice  our 
product  is  classed  as  so  desirable  that 

people  will  go  to 
such  lengths  to 
bootleg  it. 

Of  course,  we 
know  the 
Columbia  Car 
Seat  is  unique. 
It's  comfortable, 
good-looking, 
supportive.  Best 
of  all,  it  has  been 
crash  tested  for 
children  20  to  102  lbs.,  up  to  5  feet  tall! 
Made  in  the  U,S.,  it  exceeds  Federal  safety 
standards  (and  Canadian  standards,  too) 
and  is  FAA  approved  for  use  in  aircraft. 

If  you're  reading  this  in  the  U.S.,  you  can 
get  the  Columbia  Car  Seat  at  your  nearest 
dealer  with  no  hanky-panky.  If  you're  in 
Canada,  be  sure  to  look  for  the  Canadian 
labeling  before  you  buy. 

Ask  for  our  FREE  full-color  catalog  of 
convenient,  helpful  products 


■  cmuMBm 
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Our  Toilet  Supports  will  '"grow" 
right  along  with  your  child. 
TcHJdlers  thru  adults  can  use  our 
Toilet  Supports.  We  have  High 
Back  and  Low  Back  Supports. 
A  pommel  and  a  toilet  seal 
insert  for  small  children  are 
also  available. 


Address 


City 


Our  custom  built  Bath  Chairs 
are  designed  to  keep  the  user 
securely  in  place.  There  are 
numerous  options  to  make  this 
chair  just  right  for  your  child. 
Why  chwse  an  off-the-shelf 
bath  chair  when  we  will  build  a 
custom  chair  just  for  your  child? 


State  ZIP 

Bonus  93 


Aug.  Comm.  Evaluation  (contd) 
Florida 

Communication  Systems 
Evaluation  Center 

434  N.  Tampa  Avenue 

Orlando  FL  32805 

(407)  849-3504 
State-wide  services  in  evaiuaiion. 
follow  up.  and  training  for  profes- 
sionals and  families.  Services  are 
free  of  cfiarge.  age  3-21 . 

Minnesota 

Gillette  Children's  Hospital 

200  E.  University  Ave. 

St.  Paul.  MN  55101 

(612)  291-2848 
Provide  med.  treatmenis.  therapies 
and  customized  eouip..  such  as  aug. 
comm.  devices  &  wheelchairs  to 
children  &  adolescents  w/disabilities 


Dynamic  Life  Products 
3215  E.  Heam 
Pheonix.  AZ  85032 
(602)867-8243 

Electric  Mobility  Corp. 
1  Mobility  Plaza 
Sewell.NJ  08080 
(800)  662-4548 

Guardian/Sun  rise  Medical 
12800  Wentworth  St. 
Arleta.  CA  91331 
(800)  423-8034 

Hydra  Commode  Lift 
9833  Whetstone  Dr. 
Gaithersburg.  MD  20879 
(301)990-8810 

Liitle  John  Enterprises 
P.O.  Box  844 
St.  Cloud.  MN  56302 
(612)  252-5100 

Sandco  Handicap  Aids 
P.O.  Box  86 
Hurley.  MS  39555 
(601)  588-9916 

Sanlex  International.  Inc. 
P.O.Box  14717 
Dayton.  OH  45413-0717 
(513)297-3011 

Shower  Power 
205  N.  Collier  Blvd. 
Marco  Island.  FL  33S37 
(813)  642-7839 

Silcraft  Corporation 
528  Hughes  Dr. 
Travers  City.  Ml  49684 
(616)  946-4221 

Spartan  Healthcare  Products 
P.O.  Box  9725 
Jackson.  MS  39286-9725 
(601)  362-1677 

Tub  Master  Corp. 
413  Virginia  Dr. 
Orlando.  FL  32803 
(407)  898-2881 

Tubs.  Inc. 

7  Monroe  St. 
Troy.  NY  12180 
(518)  274-BATH  (2284) 
Our  unique  bathtub  has  a  door  in 
the  side  wall  allowing  the  user  to 
walk  or  transfer  into  the  tub  rather 
than  stepping  over  the  edge 

Vogel  Enterprises 
2105  Berrywood  Ln. 
Bloomington.  IL  61704 
(309)  662-4868 


l-or  a  Ircc  brochure  call  or  unto: 

The  Adaptive  Design  Shop 

12847  Pt.  Pleasant  Drive 
Fairfax.  VA  22033 
703-631-1585 


Exceptional  Parent 

Free  Issue  Cards! 

Help  us  spread  the  word  about  Exceptional  Parent 
at  your  next  meeting,  workshop  or  seminar. 
Return  this  coupon  to  receive  FREE  Issue  Cards 
for  distribution  at  your  next  event. 

Please  send  me  Free  Issue  Cards. 

t  will  be  distributing  them  at:  


(meeting)  on 


/93. 


Name 


•Bathroom  Equipment 

AccessAble  Environments 
43  King  St. 

Portchester.  NY  10573 
(800)  285-2525 

Adaptations 

1758  Empire  Central 

Dallas.  TX  75235 

(800)  688-1758 
Specializing  in  door  and  bath  hard- 
ware for  peopte  wiin  physical  limi- 
tations. 

The  Adaptive  Design  Shop 

12847  Pt.  Pleasant  Dr. 

Fairfax.  VA  22033 

(703)  631-1585 
Our  toilet  supports  adjust  to  fit 
toddler  thru  aaults.  No  need  to 
ever  Duy  another  Our  bath  chairs 
are  custom  made  to  fit  your  cnild. 
see  ad  page  12 

Andermac 

2626  Live  Oak  Hwy. 

Yuba  City.  CA  95991-8810 

(800)824-0214 

Arjo-Century 
8130  Lehigh  Ave. 
Morton  Grove.  IL  60053 
(800)  323-1245 

BathEase,  Inc. 
2537  Frisco  Dr.  #300 
Clearwater.  FL  34621-3821 
(813)  791-6656 

Carderock  Limited 
P.O.  Box  4061 
Rockville.  MD  20850 
(202)  342-9390 

Columbia  Medical  Mfg.  Corp. 

P.O.  Box  633 

Pacific  Palisades.  CA  90272 
(310)  454-6612 

see  ads  pages  n  &  13 


For  Exceptional  Parent 
subscription  information,  call 
(800)247*8080 
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•Bedding 

Care  Systems,  Inc. 
87  N.  Clinton  Ave..  Ste.  404 
Rochester,  NY  14604 
(716)  264-1210 

Hard  Manufactunng 
230  Grider  St. 
Buffalo.  NY  14215 
(800)  USE-HARD 


» Catalogs 


Accelerated  Human 
1405  Miramar  St. 
Valdosta.  GA  31601 
(912)  247-1747 

Achievement  Products.  Inc. 
2045  Niagra  Falls  Blvd.  #1314 
Niagra  Falls.  NY 
(716)  298-4700 

A/V  Health  Services,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  20271 
Roanoke.  VA  24018 
(703)  389-4339  Voice/Fax 
A/V  Health  Services  offers  a  free 
catalog  of  instructional,  exercise, 
and  motivational  video  tapes  lor 
the  pnysically  cnallenged. 

AdaptAbillty 

Dept.  2292 

Colchester.  CT  06415 
(800)  243-9232  Dept.  2292 

Adaptive  home  products,  therapy 

games  and  activities,  eating  aids. 

wnting  aids.  Free  catalog  with 

pediatric  section. 

American  Discount  Medical 
2850  Jamacha  Rd.  #147-218 
El  Cajon.CA  92019 
(619)  660-9100 

Attainment  Company,  Inc. 
504  Commerce  Pkvvy. 
Verona.  Wl  53593 
(608)  845-7880 

Bruce  Medical  Supply 
411  Waverly  Oaks  Rd. 
Waltham,  MA  02154 
(800)  225-8446 

Cambridge  Development 
214  Third  Ave. 
Waltham.  MA  02154 
(617)  890-4640 

Care  Medical  Services 
1877  NE7th  Ave. 
Portland.  OR  97212 
(503)  288-8174 

CEC  Publications 
1920  Association  Dr. 
Reston,  VA  22091 
(703)  264-9468 


Chltdswork/Chiidsplay 

P.O.  Box  5187 

King  of  Prussia.  PA  19406 

(215)  277-4020 
A  catalog  for  professionals  and  par- 
ents addressing  the  mental,  emo- 
tional ana  social  needs  of  children 
and  their  families. 

Cognitive  Rehabilitation 
6555  Carrollton  Ave. 
Indianapolis.  IN  46220 
(317)  257-9672 

Crestwood  Company 
6625  N.Sidney  PI. 
Milwaukee.  Wl  53209-3259 
(414)  352-5678 

Curious  Child 
11  Forest  PI. 
Plymouth.  Ml  48170 
(313)  455-4884 

Family  Enablers 
5105  Rte.  33&  34 
Farmingdale.  NJ  07727 
(908)  938-4050 


Flaghouse  Inc. 

150  N.  MacQuesten  Pky. 
Mt.  Vernon,  NY  10550 
(800)  793-7900 
Over  4000  rehab,  and  recreation 
products:  manipuiatives.  active  play, 
positioning  aids,  nde  ons.  sports  & 
toys.  SN0E2ELEN:  sights,  sounds, 
aromas,  movement.  Sensory 
stimulation  positive,  structured 
environment.  Free  Catalog. 
see  ad  page  15 


HAB  Center  Crafts 
617  E.  High  St.  #C 
Jefferson  City.  MO  65101 
(314)  635-8732 

imagtnart  Communication 
Products 

307  Arizona  St. 

Bisbee,  AZ  85603 

(800)  828-1376 

(602)  432-5134  Fax 
Call  or  write  for  our  free  catalog  of 
augmentative  communication  aids, 
high  quality  educational  toys  and 
language  matenals  for  all  ages. 

Independent  Living  Aids.  Inc. 
27  East  Mall 
Plainview.  NY  11803 
(516)  752-8080 

J. A.  Preston  Corporation 
P.O.  Box  89 
Jackson.  Mi  49204 
(800)631-7277 


continued  on  page  14 


Columbia  makes  bathtime  easier! 

•  Stable,  secure  Bath  Supports  adjust  easily 
to  suit  you  and  your  child;  fit  any  tub 

•  All  are  durable,  lightweight,  rustproof 

•  Versatile  -  use  indoors  or  outdoors  as  a  go- 
anywhere  support,  for  TV,  wading  pool,  beach 

How  much  support? 

•  The  Wrap-around  Support  (above)  lets  your 
child  play  in  the  water  while  seated  upright 

•  The  Reclining  Bath  Chair  (below)  gives  your 
child  full-length  head  and  trunk  support; 
the  angle  of  the  seat  is  easily  adjustable 


Ask  for  our 
FREE  Color 
Catalog  of  many 
helpful  products.  » 
We'll  also  send  " 
the  name  of  your! 
nearest  dealer. 


COIVMBMI 
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Our  prices  make 
everyone  happy! 


Send  for  a  free  catalog 
of  adaptive 
equipment. 


Autjmcntative  (.ommiinicaiion 
Sensorv  Manipulation 
I     Rcrrcauon  Kijuipmcnt 
i     l*<)sitionini,^  S\sicms 


Vdapicd  T(ns  Devices 
(lapabilitv  Switches 
l.anijiiasc  Software 
irije  Print  Books 
\iidio('.assenes 
. .  .  and  more! 
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New  jc  Expanded 


AWery  Special  Catalogue 


P.O.  l\o\  17.  lnin^tc)n.^  ^.  lO.W 


Catalogs  (cont'd) 


Jesana,  Ltd. 

P.O.  Box  17 
Irvington,  NY  10533 
(800)  443-4728  • 

Call  fori  993  catalog:  adapted  toys 
and  devices,  recreational  equip- 
ment, positioning  systems,  mobility 
products,  audio  and  video  cas- 
settes, language  software  and 
augmen-tative  communication 
devices  and  many  other  products. 
see  ad  page  14 


LEAD  Educational 
Resources,  Inc. 

144  Main  St.  N 
Bridgewater.  CT  06752 
(203)  355-1516 

Adjustable-Reading/Spelling-Prog. 
for  remedial  &  special  students. 
Multisensory  approach.  Word 
blocks  &  caras.  workbooks  &  work- 
sheets, games,  reading  mystery 
bks.  tests.  Superlead.  computer 
progs,  for  Apple  II.  Free  catalog. 


Learning  disAbilities  Resources 
P.O.  Box  716 
BrynMawr.  PA  19010 
(800)  869-8336 

Maddak,  Inc. 
Industrial  Road 
Pequannock.  NJ  07440 
(201)628-7600 

MAXIAIDS 
P.O.  Box  3209 
Farmtngdale.  NY  11735 
(516)  752-0521 

Modern  Signs  Press*  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1181 

Los  Alamitos.  CA  90720 

(310)  596-8548 
Matenals  in  sign  language.  Flash 
cards  with  picture  of  object  &  sign, 
cleverly  illustrated  story  books  with 
signs  &  pnnted  words.  Free  catalog. 

Pediatric  Projects 
P.O.  Box  571555 
Tarzana,  CA  91357 
(818)  705-3660 

S  &  S  Arts  and  Crafts 
Mill  Street.  Dept.  2080 
Colchester.  CT  06415 
(800)  243-9232 

Sears  Roebuck 
7447N.Skokie  Blvd. 
Skokie.  IL  60077 
(201)882-0288 


Special  Needs  Project 

1482  E.  Valley  Road  #A-121 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93108- 
1200 

(800)  333-6867 

Hod  Gray  s  FREE  Special  Needs 
Project  catalog  is  a  unique  source 
of  BOOKS  tor  children  and  adults. 
Infomiation  about  parenting  a  child 
With  a  disability,  disability  awarness. 
assistive  technology.  ADA  nghts  and 
more  ...  there's  no  one  like  SNP! 


Woodbine  House 

5615  Fishers  Lane 
Rockville,  MD  20852 
(800)843-7323 

1993  Special-Needs  Collection. 

Free  catalog.  Books  on  disabilities 

for  parents,  professionals,  and  kids 

with  various  disabilities. 


» Clothing 


Adrian's  Closet 

P.O.  Box  9506 

Rancho  Santa  Fe.  CA  92067 

(800)  831-2577 
Kid's  adaptive  clothing  and 
accessories.  Colorful  back-open 
lacket  now  available  for  winter/ 
spring.  Fun  and  easy  to  wear! 

Brace  Mates 
P.O.  Box  58 
Jackson.  GA  30233 
(404)412-7793 

Independent  Clothing 
P.O.  Box  81 
Sun  Prarie.  Wl  53590 
(608)  837-2570 


Kuhn  &  Tt^orp,  Inc. 

12  EMS  LaneT26G 
Leesburg.  iN  46538 
(219)  453-3504 

We  offer  quality  clothing  and 
adaptive  items  for  children  with 
special  needs.  Best  sellers: 
Wheelchair  Ponchos  in  2  wesghts 
for  year-round  comfort,  and  clear 
advantage  shirt  protectors  for  low 
profile  mealtime  ease. 


NESHEEKA.  Inc. 
1350E.  Flamingo  Rd. 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89119 

(702)  598-3118 

Special  Clothes  for  Special  Children 
P.O.  Box  4220 
Alexandria.  VA  22303 

(703)  683-7343 
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Clothing  (cont'd) 

Wheelies  Bentwear 
P.O.  Box  455 
Roseburg,  OR  97470 
(503)  673-8726 

•Communication  Aids 

Alexander  Graham  Beil 
Association  for  the  Deaf 

3417  Volta  Place  NW 
Washinaton,  D.C.  20007 
(202)  337-5220  Voice/TDD 
Texts,  brochures,  audiovisual 
matenals.  available  on  audiiory- 
oral  education.  Parents:  free  first 
year  membership. 

AT&T  National  Special  Needs 
5  Wood  Hollow  Rd. 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054 
(201)581-4182 


ERLC 


Double  S.  instructional 
Systems 

30727  Koinonia  Road 
Eugene,  OR  97405 
(503)  741-5055 

Unique  and  powerful!  60-min.  video 
on  facilitated  communication.  Initial 
assessment  and  7-step  process  for 
beginning  teaching  are  demonstrated. 
30-min.  videos  directly  teach  signs 
that  are  motivating  and  functional. 
Call  or  wnte  for  more  information. 


DPO/Able  Phone 
14167  Meadow  Dr. 
Grass  Valley,  OA  95945 
(916)  477-1234 

Harris  Communications 
3255  Hennepin  Ave..  Ste.  55 
Minneapolis,  MN  55408 
(612)  825-5867 

Modern  Signs  Press.  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1181 

Los  Alamitos,  OA  90720 

(310)  596-8548 
Matenals  in  sign  language.  Flash 
cards  w/  picture  of  object  &  sign, 
cleverly  illus.  story  books  with  signs 
&  pnnted  words  Free  Catalog. 

National  Cued  Speech 
80x  31345 
Raleigh,  NC  27622 
(919)  828-1218 

Ultratec,  Inc. 
450  Science  Dr. 
Madison,  Wl  53711 
(608)  238-5400 

•Computer  Hardware 

Access  Unlimited  Speech 
35365  Bnar  Park  Dr,,  Ste.  102 
Houston.  TX  77041 
(713)  781-7441 


Acrontech  International.  Inc. 
5500  Main  St. 
Williamsville,  NY  14221 
(716)  854-3814 

Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

20525  Mariani  Ave.,  MS 

Cupertino.  CA  95014 

(408)996-1010 

Leaders  in  the  development  of 

products  for  children  and  adults  with 

disabilities.  Worldwide. 

see  ads  pages  30&31 

Artie  Technologies 
55  Park  St„  Ste.  2 
Troy.  Ml  48083-2753 
(313)  588-7370 

Arkenstone.  Inc. 
1 185  Bordeaux  Dr. 
Sunnyvale,  CA  94089 
(800)  444-4443 

Franklin  Electronic  Publishers 
122  Burrs  Rd. 
Mt.  Holly,  NJ  06060 
(609)  261-4800 

GW  Micro 

310  Racquet  Dr. 

Ft.  Wayne,  IN  46825 

(219)  483-3625 

ECHO  Speech  Corporation 
6460  Via  Real 
Carpinteria,  CA  93013 
(805)  684-4593 

EKEG  Electronics 
P.O,  Box  46199.  Station  6 
Vancouver,  BC  V6R  4G5 
(604)  273-4358 

Hooleon  Corporation 
P.O.  Box  230 
Cornville,  A2  86325 
(800)  937-1337 

I.B.M.  Special  Needs  Systems 
1000  NW51stSL 
Boca  Raton.  FL  33429 
(407)  443-4224 


In  Touch  Systems 

1 1  Westview  Road 
Spring  Valley.  NY  10977 
(800)  332-MAGlC 
The  Magic  Wand  Keyboard  is  a 
miniature  computer  keyboard  -  with 
built-in  mouse  -  designed  for  people 
with  limited  or  no  hand/arm 
movement.  It  works  fully  and  easily 
with  the  slightest  touch  of  a  wand: 
no  setup  or  training  required.  Apple 
and  IBM. 


continued  on  page  16 


Now  Available 

The  Disabled  Child 
&  the  Family 

from  Exceptional  Parent 

"The  Disabled  Child  &  the  Fmiiily  seems  ideally 
suited  to  the  needs  of  parents  and  professionals 
alike.  It  offers  a  balanced  examination  of  legitimate 
concerns  for  both  these  groups  and  poignantly 
emphasizes  understanding  the  child  as  a  whole 
individual  rather  than  as  a  symptom  or  a  disability. 

"This  book  vividly  illustrates  that  mutual  respect 
for  everyone's  knowledge  and  experience  —  parents' 
and  professionals'  —  can  open  the  way  for  children 
with  disabilities  to  reach  their  full  potential. 

"Highly  recommended." 

—  RehabilitatioiTUterature 

To  order,  send  check  or  money  order  for  SI  5.95  (plus  $3,50  postage 
&  handling)  to:  Exceptional  Parent  Press.  11 70  Commonwealth  Ave,, 
Boston,  MA  02134.  Order  now  —  limited  supply. 

Bonus  93 


SPECIAL 

PRODUCTS 

FOR 

SPECIAL 

PEOPLE 

Over  4.000  Quality 
Rehabilitation  and 
Recreation  Products 

•  Manlpulatives/Posltioning 

•  Balance  Equipment/Mats 

•  Exercise/Fitness 

•  PLUS,.,  a  special  section 
sensory  stinnulation  in  a 


•  Living  Aids/Ride-Ons 

•  Aquatic  Aids/Sports  Equipment 

•  Adapted  Furniture/Toys/Games 
featuring  SNOEZELEN... 
positive,  structured  environment 


Prompt  Delivery!  Fully  Guaranteed!  Low  Cost  Shipping! 


WIAGHOUSE 


1 50  No,  MacQuesten  Pkwy..  Suite  93369  •  Mt.  Vernon,  NY  10550 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  221-5185 


NAME 


ORGANIZATION  ,ir  *«rii(ATfO»  . 

A00RES3  

CITY   


STATE  _ 


-ZIP  , 
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Computer  Hardware  (cont  d) 


IntelliTools 

5221  Central  Ave.,  Suite  205 

Richmond,  CA  94804 

(510)  528-0670/(800)  899-6687 

IntelliKeys  is  an  alternative  keytxjard 
for  people  with  disabilities  and  for 
young  children.  It  automatically 
recognizes  any  of  its  six  colorful 
overlays  and  works  with  all 
standard  educational  software. 
Plugs  directly  into  most  popular 
computers. 


TASH,  Inc. 

Unit  1 .  Station  Street 

Ajax,  Ontario  Canada  LI  S  3H2 

(416)  686-4129 

•Computer  Software 

Academic  Software.  Inc./KY 
331  W.  Second  St. 
Lexington.  KY  40507 
(606)  233-2332 

Academic  Software,  Inc./NJ 
141  AyersCt. 
Teaneck.  NJ  07666 
(201)837-8174 

Accolade 

5300  Stevens  Creek  Blvd. 
San  Jose,  C A  95129 
(408)  985-1700 

Berkeley  Systems,  Inc. 
2095  Rose  St 
Berkeley,  CA  94709 
(510)  540-5535 

BrainTrain 
727  Twin  Ridge  Ln 
Richmond,  VA  23235 
(804)  320-0105 

Broderbund  Software 
P.O.  Box  6121 
Novato,  CA  94948-6121 
(415)  382-4400 

CE  Software,  Inc. 
P,0.  Box  65580 
W.  Des  Moines.  lA  50265 
(515)  224-1995 

ComputAbility  Corporation 
40000  Grand  River  Ave. 
Novi,  Ml  48375 
(800)  433-8872 

Conover  Company 

P.O.  Box  155 

Omro,  Wl  54963 

(800)  933-1933 
Survival  skills  system  software 
assists  in  the  transition  from  scnool 
to  the  community  and  workolace. 


Creative  Learning,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  829 

North  San  Juan.  CA  95960 
(800)  842-5360 

Multisensory  Curriculum:  30  progs. 

3  R's  Human  Voice.  TouchWindow 

and  adaptives.  Free  Catalog.  Apple 

or  IBM.  Now  in  Spanisfi. 

Don  Johnston  Develop.  Equip. 
P.O.  Box  639 
Wauconda,  IL  60084 
(708)  526-2682 

Duxbury  Systems.  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1504 
Littleton.  MA  01460 
(508)  486-9766 

Edmark 

P.O.  Box  3218 

Redmond.  WA  98073-3218 

(206)  861-8200 

Educational  Software 
54  Middle  St. 
Lexington.  MA  02173 
(617)  861-1076 

Hartley  Courseware.  Inc. 
133  Bridge  St. 
Dimondale.  Ml  48821 
(512)  349-6545 

Humanities  Software 
408  Columbia.  Suite  222 
Hood  River.  OR  97031 
(503)  386-6737 

l.B.M.  Special  Needs  Systems 
1000  NW51st  St. 
Boca  Raton.  FL  33429 
(407)  443-4224 

Judy  Lynn  Software 

278  Dunhams  Corner  Rd. 
East  Brunswick.  NJ  08816 
(908)  390-8845 

IBM  PC  single  switch  software. 

Cognitive  age  level  from  9  months. 

Cause  and  effect  S20.  fundamental 

concepts  S29.  switch  adapter  S23 

Laureate  Learning  Systems 
110  E.  Spring  St. 
Winooski.  VT  05404 
(800)  562-6801 
see  ad  page  18 


LEAD  Educational 
Resources,  Inc. 

144  Main  Street.  N. 
Bridgewater,  CT  06752 
(203)  355-1516 

Ad|ustable-reading/spelling-prog.  A 
multisensory  approach.  Includes 
word  blocks  and  cards,  workbooks. 
worKsneets.  games,  reading  mastery 
books,  tests,  spelling  books  and 
Superlead.  compter  program  for  the 
Apple  11.  Free  catalog. 


Logo  Computer  Systems,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  162 

Highgate  Springs.  VT  05460 
(514)  331-7090 


Marbiesoft 

12301  Central  Ave.  NE 
Blaine,  MN  55434 
(612)755-1402 

Software  on  early  learning  skills 
incl.  colors,  numbers,  letters,  shapes, 
add.,  sub.,  numbers  and  pattern 
sequencing,  money  skills,  and 
games.  Com-patible  with  Apple, 
Echo  Speech  Synthesizer,  Touch 
Window.  Power  Pad.  and  Switches. 
see  ad  page  18 


Microsystems  Software 

600  Worcester  Road 
Framingham.  MA  01701 
(800)  828-2600 

HandiWARE.  modular  software  for 
adapted  access  of  PCs.  includes 
HandiKEY.  HandiCODE.  Handi- 
WORD.  HandiCHAT.  HandiSHIR. 
and  HandiPHONE.  For  low  vision - 
MAGic.  screen  magnification  soft- 
ware. SeeBeep  for  heanng  impaired. 
Prices  range  from  $20  to  $695. 


Nano  Pac.  Inc. 
4833  S.  Sherida  Rd. 
Tulsa,  OK  74145-5718 
(918)  665-0329 

Optimum  Resources 
10  Station  PI. 
Norfolk.  CT  06058 
(203)  542-5553 

Peal  Software 
P.O.  Box  8188 
Calabasas,  CA  91302 
(818)  883-7849 

Personal  Computer  Resources 
45  Pond  St. 
Norwell.  MA  02061 
(617)  871-5396 

Prentke  Romich  Company 

1022  Heyl  Rd. 

Wooster.  OH  44691 

(800)262-1984 
Full  line  of  computer  access  soft- 
ware and  hardware  interfaces  for 
non-speaking,  mobility  impaired 
individuals,  including  Headmaster.'" 

The  Psychological  Corporation 
555  Academic  Ct. 
San  Antonio,  TX  78204 
(512)  299-3636 

Psychological  Software 
6555  Carrollton  Ave. 
Indianapolis,  IN  46220 
(317)  257-9672 


Raised  Dot  Computing 
408  S.  Baldwin  St. 
Madison,  Wl  53703 
(800)  347-9594 

Realtime  Learning  Systems 
2700  Connecticut  Ave.  NW 
Washington  D.C.  20008 

(202)  483-1510 

Rehabilitation  Engineering 
P.O.  Box  1129 
Madison.  CT  06443 

(203)  294-2700 

R.J.  Cooper  &  Associates 
24843  Del  Prado.  Ste.  283 
Dana  Point.  CA  92629 
(714)  240-1912 

Software  and  Resources 
97  Manchester  Rd. 
Newton  Highlands.  MA 
(617)  969-2614 

Teacher  Support  Software 
1035  NW  57th  St. 
Gainesville,  FL  32605-4486 

Techware  Corporation 
P.O.  Box  151085 
Altamonte  Springs,  FL 
(800)  347-3224 

Words-H.  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1229 
Lancaster.  CA  93584 
(800)  869-8521 

•Environmental  Controls 

Able  Net 

1081  10th  Ave.  SE 
Minneapolis.  MN  55414 
(612)  379-0956 

Beta-Tech  Corporation 
707  Commercial  Ave. 
Carlstadt.  NJ  07072 
(201)939-2400 

Du-lt  Control  Systems  Group 
8765  Twp.  Rd.  513 
Shreve.  OH  44676-9421 
(216)  567-2001 

Flanagan,  Inc. 
2319  Carleton  St. 
Berkeley,  CA  94704 
(510)  845-2208 

Monitech,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  6068 

Rock  Island,  IL  61204 

(309)  788-7373 
Products  for  behavior  monitoring 
and  management,  incl.  alarms 
which  monitor  misbehavior  and 
devices  which  reward  good  behavior. 


continued  on  page 


It  can  be  when  your  equipment  is 
designed  and  buiit  to  be  FUN  to  use 

We're  not  just  clowning  around! 
Therapeutic  equipment  that  is 
attractive  and  enjoyable  to 
use.  is  significantly  more 
motivating  as  well. 

We  could  give  you  a  lot 
of  HYPE  about  the  ther- 
apeutic  goals   of  our 
equipment  and  why  our 
ERGONOMIC  approach  to 
design  makes  our  products  extra 
safe  and  beneficial.  Instead, 
we're  SHOUTING  about 
FUNdamental  therapy. 

5  of  our  18  products  are 
shown  to  the  right.  For 
more  information  and/ 
or  solutions  to  your 
FUNdamental  equipment 
problems,  please  call  or 
write  today. 


Terrand  B.  Grail.  Ph.D. 
President.  Consumer  Care'  " 


ERIC 


July  1992 


PLEASE  ASK  CUSTOMER 
SERVICE  ABOUT  OUR... 
~  Trial  Use  Program 
:  Lease/Rent3ls 
~  Factory  Outlet  Store 


Consumer  Care  Products  Inc. 
810  N.  Water  St.  RO.  Box  684 
Sheboygan, Wl  53082 
TEL:  414-459-8353  (9  AM  ■  4  PM  GST) 
FAX:  414-459-9070  (24  hrs.) 


Laureate 
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Innovative  Software 

Solutions  for 
Special  Education 


:     Software  programs  for: 

•  Language  Development 

•  Cognitive  Processing 

•  Reading 

•  Instructional  Games 


FREE  1992 

/^CATALOG 
,  1-800-562-6801 


t  IS  just  as  easy  to  use. 


ERIC 


Obviously,  a  compurcr  program 
can  I  lake  iho  place  ot  a  good  icachcr. 
But  the  Earl)  Learning  soncs  Irom 
\!arblcso(i  is  a  \oo\  that  helps 
teachers  keep  learning  tun  lor  earK 
elcmentar)-  and  special  education 
students. 

The  software  is  eas\  to  use  -  for 
hoth  the  student  and  the  teacher  And 
vUien  used  with  a  speech  synthesizer, 
there  s  the  added  ad\antace  ol  a 


human-sounding  voice  that  praises 
right  answers  and  gently  encourages 
the  student  after  wrong  ones. 

For  more  information  and  a 
Ci^mplcte  product  catalog,  please  call 
(6I2)434'37(U, 

MARBLESOFT 


'.'101  C'^^l'S'Avo  U\  BMne  MN  :>M34 


Environmental  Controls  (contd)  •Headgear 


Prentke  Romlch  Company 

1022  Heyl  Road 

Wooster.  OH  44691 

(800)  262-1984 
26  years  in  the  ECU  business.  Full 
line  of  products  that  provide  mobility 
impaired  people  control  over  elec- 
tric Items. 

Quartet  Technology,  Inc. 
7565  Tiptoe  Ln, 
Cupertino,  CA  95014 
(408)  253-1971 

TASH.  Inc. 

Unit  1,  Station  Street 

Ajax,  Ontario.  Canada  LI  S  3H2 

(416)  686-4129 


'Estate  Planning 


Life  Services  for  the  Handicapped 
352  Park  Ave.  S.  Ste.  703 
New  York.  NY  10010-1709 
(212)  532-6740 


Estate  Planning  for 

Persons  with  Disabilities 
3100  Arapahoe  Ave..  Ste.  112 
Boulder,  CO  80303 
(800)  448-1071 

EPPD  provides  essential  informa- 
tion and  guidance  to  families  with  a 
child  who  has  a  disability.  National 
network  of  attomeys  and  estate 
planners  assist  to  develop  compre- 
hensive life  plans.  Call  today. 
see  ad  page  19 


•Feeding  Aids 

Medical  Innovations,  Inc. 
1595  IVlcCandless  Dr. 
Milipitas,  CA  95035 
(408)  945-1730 

Milani  Foods 
2525  Armitage  Ave. 
Melrose  Park,  IL  60160 
(800)  333-0003 

Ross  Laboratories 
625  Cleveland  Ave. 
Columbus.  OH  43215-1724 
(614)  624-3554 


»Food,  Special 


Milani  Foods 

2525  Armitage  Ave. 

Melrose  Park.  IL  60160 

(800)333-0003 
Diafoods  Thick-it  bnngs  the  joy  of  eat- 
ing back  to  people  with  swallowing 
problems.  Thickens  liquids  and  pu- 
reed foods  to  any  desired  consistency. 

Ross  Laboratories 
625  Cleveland  Ave. 
Columbus,  OH  43215-1724 
(614)  624-3554 


Bogs,  Ltd. 

27  Tanglewood  Drive 
Norwich.  CT  06360 
(800)  877-2647 

Soft  foam  headgear,  swim  atds. 

positioning  aids,  foam-dipped 

products,  participation  products. 

tactile  stimulation  toys. 


Plum  Enterprises 

P.O.  Box  283 
Worcester,  PA  1 9490 
(215)  584-5003 

ProtectaCap®  is  safety  headgear 
designed  for  children  under  six.  It  is 
made  with  a  unique  and  lightweight 
foam  and  its  patented  design  helps 
prevent  injury  by  absorbing  the 
impact  of  a  blow  or  fall.  Rated 
excellent  by  safety  engineers. 
see  ad  page  3 


•Hearing  Aids,  Equipment 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  Assoc. 
3417Volta  PI.  NW 
Washington  D.C.  20007 
(202)  337-5220 

Audiological  Engineering 
35  Medford  St. 
Somerville.  MA  02143 
(800)  283-4601 

Cochlear  Corporation 
61  Inverness  Dr.  E,  Ste.  200 
Englewood.  CO  80112 
(303)  790-9010 

Meta  Vox.  Inc. 
8375  Leesburg  Pke 
Vienna.  VA  22182 
(703)  698-0802 

Modern  Talking  Picture  Service 
5000  Park  St.  N 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33700 
(800)  237-6213 

National  Captioning  Institute 
5203  Leesburg  Pike,  Ste.  1500 
Falls  Church,  VA  22G41 
(800)  533-9673 

Phonic  Ear,  Inc. 
3880  Cypress  Dr. 
Petaluma.  CA  94954 
(800)  227-0735 

Siemens  Heanng  Instruments,  Inc. 
10  Constitution  Ave. 
Piscataway.  NJ  08855-1397 
(908)  562-6600 


For  Exceptional  Parent 
subscription  information,  call 
(800)2474060 
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•Home  Health  Care 

Nurse's  House  Call 

440  Arsenal  Street 

Watertown,  MA  02172 

(800)  222-4349 
Nurse  s  House  Call  pediatric  pro- 
gram IS  one  oi  the  oldest  providers 
ot  hi-tech  pediatric  home  care.  Fam- 
ily-centered approach. 

•incontinence 

A-T  Surgical 
115  Park  St. 
Holyoke.  MA  01040 
(800)  225-2023 

Access  Medical  Supply 

2006  Crown  Plaza  Drive 

Columbus,  OH  43235 

(800)  242-2460 
Nationwide  home  delivery  avail. tor 
Attends.  Depend.  Serenity.  Save 
by-the-case.  Mention  this  ad  -  free 
Attends  washcloths  with  first  order! 

Beuthch.  Inc. 
7149  N.  Austin  Ave. 
Niles,  IL  60648 
(708)647-8110 

Birth  and  Beginnings 
6832  Rt.  108 
Laytonsvtlle.  MD  20882 
(301)990-7975 

I    Coloplast.  Inc. 
5610  W.  Sligh  Ave. 
Tampa.  FL  33634 
(813)  886-5634 

Comsys 

Rural  Route  1 .  Box  94 
Northwood.  ND  58267 
(701)587-5616 

Concepts  in  Confidence 
203  Commack  Rd.,  Ste.  1023 
Commack.  NY  1 1 725 
(516)  242-5624 

Diskreet  Products.  Inc. 
24500  Center  Rtdge  Rd. 
Westlake.  OH  44145 
(216)  835-3727 

Ouraiine  Medical  Products 
P.O.  Box  67 
Leipsic,  OH  45856 
(419)  943-2044 

Freestyle 
132  West  High  St. 
Willis  Point.  TX  75169 
(903)  873-2581 

HDIS 

P.O.  Box  52039 
St.  Lou<s,  MO  63136 
(800)538-1036 
see  ad  page  19 


Humanicare  International.  Inc. 

1200  Airport  Rd. 

North  Brunswick.  NJ  08902 

(908)214-0660 


Kleinerts,  Inc. 
120  W.  Germantown  Pike.  #  100 
Plymouth  Meeting,  PA  19462 
(215)  828-7261 

Kleinens^  presents  Toddler-Dry^ 
Revolutionary  for  children  ages  1  -5. 
Absort)ent  disposable  pad  &  a  cotton 
pair  of  pants  allows  a  child  to  t^el 
grown  up.  Also.  Safe  and  Dry^  line 
for  children  with  waist  sizes  20''-30" 
Interchangeable  system  of  disposable 
liner,  a  waterproof  snield  and  a  panty. 


Medical  Disposables 
1165  Hayes  Ind.  Blvd. 
Marietta.  GA  30062 
(800)  241-8205 

Mentor  Corporation 
5424  Hollister  Ave 
Santa  Barbara.  CA  93111 
(805)  967-3451 

Mornmg  Sun  Products 
3080  SW  Christy 
Beaveiton.  OR  97005 
(503)  626-4674 

National  Incontinent  Supply 

P.O.  Box  95 

St.  Peters.  MO  63376 

(314)441-in9 

Onlex  Hygemcs  Disposables 
P.O.  Box  94 

Bowling  Green.  OH  43402 
(419)  354-5500 

Priva  by  Med-I-Pant.  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  448 

Champlain.  NY  12919-0448 

1800)  361-4964 
Reusable  absortjent  protection 
covering  every  level  of  loss  of 
bladder  control  Call  for  a  free 
fabnc  swatch. 

Proctor  &  Gamble 
1  P&G  Plaza 
Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
(800)  428-8363 

Provide-Direct  Oellvory  Svc. 

P.O.Box  79603 

Houston,  TX  77279-9603 

(800)  659-8037 
Provide/DRlpnde  total  care 
system,  the  most  complete  and 
effective  line  of  incontinence 
products  available. 


RD  Equipment 
230  Percival  Dr. 
West  Barnstable. 
(508)  432-3948 


MA 
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With  a  life  plan, 
you1l  always  be  sure  of 
your  loved  one's  future 

Estate  Planning  tor  Persons  with  Disabilities  provides  essential 
information  and  guidance  to  hundreds  ot  families  every  month.  Our 
national  network  ot  skilled  and  experienced  local  attorneys  and  estate 
planners  can  assist  families  with  a  son  or  daughter  who  has  a  disability 
to  develop  comprehensive  life  plans  including  wills,  specjal  needs 
trusts,  guardianships,  advocacy,  balancing  private  and  government 
benefits.  EPPD  representatives  provide  FREE  initial  interviews  to 
determine  your  needs  and  FREE  group  seminars  for  parents.  We  have 
an  office  near  vou.  EPPD  is  not  a  guardianship  or  master  trust  program, 
but  assists  parents  in  locating  all  services  n.'Kressary  to  provide  a  secure 
future  for  their  loved  one.  Call  today  to  receive  a  FREE  brochure  and 
the  location  ot  vour  local  EPPD  representative. 


Richard  W.  Fee 
Executive  Director 

Suite  112.  3100  Arapahoe  Ave. 
Boulder,  CO  80303 


ESTATE 
PLANNING  FOR 
PERSONS  WITH 
DISABILITIES 


(800)  448-1071 

division  ot  Protective  life  Insurance  Co. 


Call  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our  1 993  Tax  Woi1(sheet 


**  NEW  AND  FREE!  ** 
1993  Catalog 

Full  of  the  wide  variety  of  incontinence  products 
we  deliver  to  your  home.  Select  the  products  that 
you  need  for  your  child  today! 


HDIS^ 


Home  Delivery 

Incontinent  Supplies  Co.^  Inc. 
325  Paul  Avenue 
Ferguson,  MO  63135 


Send  in  this  coupon  for  a  free  catalog,  or  call  us 
toll-free  at  1^800'538'103d 

Name 
Address 


City 


State 


ZIP 


Phone 
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Incontinence  (cont'd) 

Salk  Company.  Inc. 
119Braintree  St. 
Boston,  MA  02134 
(617)  782-4030 

Shield  Healthcare  Centers 
24700  Avenue  Rockerfeller 
Santa  Clara.  OA  91355 
(800)  228-7150 

SHiELD  Medical  Supply 

Attn:  EP,  P.O.  Box  922 
Santa  Clarita.  CA  91380 
(800)  232-9443 

Skin  care,  uroiogical  and  daily  living 

supplies.  Info,  and  helpful  hints. 

resource  guide.  Discreet  delivery. 

competitive  prices. 

Sierra  Laboratories 
3520  S.  Cambell  Ave. 
Tucson.  AZ  85726 
(602)  624-0580 

Sinrion  Fdn.  for  Incontinence 
P.O.  Box  835 
Wilmette.  IL  60091 
(800)  235-SIMON 


Sterling  Medical 
Marketing^  Inc. 

8408  Central  Ave. 
Newark,  CA  94560 
(800)  766-0800 

Sterling  Medicai  iS  a  medical 
supplier  specializing  m  urologicai. 
incontinence,  ostomy,  enteral 
feeding,  and  trach  supplies.  Free 
samples.  Ask  aoout  third  party 
reimbursement  'Medicaid. 
Medicare)  in  your  state. 


Sween  Corporation 
P  O.  Box  8300 
N.  Mankato.  MN  56002 
(507)  345-6200 

Top  Drawers 

901  1/2  Mainstreet.  Suite  A 
Hopkins.  MN  55343 
(612)  933-8231 

Universal  Textiles  &  Supply 
3319Bigelow  Blvd. 
Pittsburgh.  PA  15219 
(412)  683-9400 

Urocare 

2735  Melbourne  Ave. 
Pomona.  CA  91767 
(909)  621-6013 

Woodbury  Products.  Inc. 
4410  Austin  Blvd. 
Island  Park.  NY  11558 
(516)  431-4242 
see  ad  page  21 


Worldwide  Home  Health 
926  E.  Tallmadge 
Akron,  OH  44310 
(800)  621-5938 

•Personal  Care 

N/R  Laboratories.  Inc. 
900  East  Franklin  St. 
Centerville.  OH  45459 
(800)  223-934P 

•Publishers 

AAMR 

1719Kalorama  Rd.  NW 
Washington  D.C. 
(202)  387-1968 

Abington  Press 
201  Eighth  Ave. 
Nashville.  TN  37202 
(615)  749-6290 

Academic  Press 
6277  Sea  Harbor 
Orlando.  FL  32821 
(305)  345-2743 

Academic  Therapy 
20  Commercial  Blvd. 
Novato.  CA  94949-6191 
(415)  883-3314 

Accelerated  Christian 
P.O.  Box  1438 
Lewisviile.  TX  75067 
(214)  315-1776 

ACCH 

7910  Woodmont  Ave..  Ste,  300 
Bethesda.  MD  20814 
(301)654-6549 

Adolfo  Street  Publications 
P.O.  Box  490 
Santa  Fe.  NM  87504 
(505)  473-4433 

Advantage  Publishing 
P.O.  Box  489 
Carmichael.  CA  95609 
(916)  944-2726 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  Assoc. 
3417Volta  Pl.NW 
Washington  D.C.  20007 
(202)  337-5220 

All  By  Self 
500  Euclid  Ave. 
Boulder,  CO  80302 
(303)  444-3340 

ALLPIE 
P.O.  Box  59 

East  Chatham.  NY  12060 
(518)  392-6900 

Amencan  Film  and  Video 
8901  Walden  Rd. 
Silver  Spring,  MD  20901 
(301)  565-0140 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

15  W.I 6th  St. 

New  York.  NY  10011 

(212)  620-2075 

American  Guidance  Service 
4201  Woodline  Rd. 
Circle  Pines,  MN 
(800)  328-2560  Ext.  334 

American  Printing  House 
P.O.  Box  6085 
Louisville.  KY  40206-0085 
(502)  895-2405 

Andover  Medical  Publishers 
125  Main  St. 
Reading,  MA  01867 
(617)  944-8242 

Anthroposophic  Press 
RR4.  Box  94  A1 
Hudson.  NY  12534 
(518)  851-2054 

Aspen  Publishers 
200  Orchard  Ridge  Dr. 
GaithersDurg.  MD  20878 
(301)417-7500 

Baptist  Sunday  School  Board 
127  Ninth  Ave.  N 
Nashville.  TN  37234 
(615)  251-2936 

Barnes  &  Noble.  Special  Needs 

122  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York.  NY  10011 

(212)633-3300 

Behavior  Modification 
RD  6  Box  262 
Coatesville.  PA  19320 
(215)  486-8159 

Better  Books 
1507  Dana  Ave. 
Cincinnati.  OH  45207 
(513)  531-2222 

Blindsktlls.  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  5181 
Salem.  OR  97304 
(503)  581-4224 

Books  on  Special  Children 

P.O.  Box  305 

Congers.  NY  10920-0305 

Brookline  Books 
P.O.  Box  1046 
Cambridge,  MA  02238 
•     (617)  868-0360 

Brooks  Publishing  Company 
402  W.  Pennsylvania 
Towson.  MD  21204 
(301)  337-9580 

Captioned  FilmsA/ldeos  for 
5000  Park  St.  N 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33709 
(800)  237-6213 


Caset  Associates 
3927  Old  Lee  Hwy. 
Fairfax.  VA  22030 
(703)  352-0091 

CEC 

1920  Association  Dr. 
Reston.  VA  22091 
(703)  264-9450 

Charles  C  Thomas 
2600  S.  First  St. 
Springfield,  IL  62794-9265 
(217)789-8980 

Communication  Outlook 
405  Computer  Center,  MSU 
E.  Lansing,  Ml  48824 
(517)  353-0870 

Communication  Skill  Builders 
P.O.  Box  42050 
Tucson,  AZ  85733 
(800)  866-4446 

Connie  Post 
1956  Freisman  Rd. 
Pleasanton.  CA  94588 
(510)  443-2212 

Demos  Publications 
386  Park  Ave.  S  #201 
New  York.  NY  10016 
(212)  683-0072 

Dr.  Phillip  Drash 
5115  Rolling  Hill  Ct. 
Tampa.  FL  33617 
(813)988-7235 

Dreams  for  Kids 

24  Imperial  Dr 

New  Hartford.  NY  13413 

(315)  336-2359 

Duke  Umv.  Med.Child  Dev. 
Box  3364 

Durham.  NC  27710 
(919)  684-5513 

Educational  Productions.  Inc. 
7412  SW  Beaverton.  Ste.  210 
Portland,  OR  97225 
(503)  292-9234 

Educator's  Publishing 
75  Moulton  St. 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 
(617)  547-6706 

Facts  on  File.  Inc. 

460  Park  Ave.  S 

New  York.  NY  10016-7382 

(212)  682-2244 

Free  Spirit  Publishing 
400  First  Ave.  N,  Ste.  616 
Minneapolis.  MN  55401 
(612)  338-2068 

Gospel  Publishing 
1 445  Boonville  Ave. 
Springfield,  MO  65802-1894 
(417)  862-2781 
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Publishers  (cont'd) 

Grey  House  Publishing 
Pocket  Knife  Sq. 
Lakevilie.  CT  06039 
(203)  435-0868 

Guilford  Publications 
72  Spnng  St..  4th  Fl. 
New  York,  NY  10012 
(800)  365-7006 

Gunderson  Clinic 
1836  South  Ave. 
LaCrosse.  Wl  54604 
(608)  791-6623 

Harvard  Common  Press 
535  Albany  St. 
Boston.  MA  021 18 
(617)  423-5803 

Health  Market  Research 
851  Moana  Court 
Palo  Alto.  CA  94306 
(415)  948-1960 

High  Scope  Press 
600  N.  River  St. 
Ypsilanti.Ml  48198-2898 
(313)  485-2000 

Hope  Press 
P.O.  Box  188 
DuarteCA  91009-0188 
(800)  333-3969 

House  Ear  Institute 
2100W.  Third  St..  5th  Fl. 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90057 
(800)  552-HEAR 

Human  Kinetics  Publishers 
P.O.  Box  5076 
Champaign.  IL  61825-5076 
(800)  747-4457 

Interax  Training,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  473106 
Garland.  TX  75047-3106 
(214)414-1020 

International  Universities  Press 
59  Boston  Post  Rd. 
Madison.  CT  06443 
(203)  245-4000 

Jason  &  Nordic  Publishers 

P.O.  Box  441 

Hollidaysburg.  PA  16o48 

(814)  696-2920 
Turtle  Books  -  Warm,  colorlul 
illustrations  and  simple  beautiful 
stones  otter  insights  in  dealing  with 
children  who  have  disabilities. 

Johns  Hopkins  Press 
701  W.40th  St..  Suite  275 
Baltimore.  MD  21211 
(301)  338-6932 

Lab  School  of  Washington 
4759  Reservoir  Rd.  NW 
Washington  D  C.  20007 
(202)  965-6600 


ERIC 


Learning  Disabilities  Clinic 
280  W.  MacArthur  Blvd. 
Oakland,  OA  9461 1 
(510)596-6591 

Learning  Disabilities  Resource 
30  Summit  Grove  Ave. 
Bryn  Mawr.  PA  19010 
(800)  869-8336 

Lerner  Publications 
241  First  Ave.  N 
Minneapolis,  MN  55401 
(800)  328-4929 

Lexington  Books 
866  Third  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  10022 
(212)  702-2102 

Little  Bits  of  Rainbow 
353  Lakeside  PI. 
Highland  Park.  IL  60035 
(708)432-5859 

Little.  Brown  and  Company 
205  Lexington  Ave 
New  York.  NY  10016 
(212)  522-8700 

Lockhart  Press 
4567  McNeill 

PortTownsend.  WA  98368 
(800)  659-4364 

Love  Publishing 
1777  S.  Betlaire  St. 
Denver.  CO  80222 
(303)  757-6912 

LRP  Publications 
P.O.  Box  980 
Horsham.  PA  19044-0980 

MacMillian  Publishers 
866  Third  Ave..  5th  Fl. 
New  York.  NY  10022 
(212)  702-2000 

Marian  C.  Buckel 
P.O.  Box  20833 
Bradenton.  FL  34203-0833 

Milliken  Publishing  Company 
1100  Research  Blvd. 
Si  Louis,  MO  63132 
(314)  991-4220 

Monaco  Associates 
531  NE  35th  St. 
Topeka.  KS  66617 
(800)  798-1309 

New  Breakthroughs 
P.O.  Box  25228 
Eugene.  OR  97402-0447 
(503)  741-5070 

New  Readers  Press 
1320  Jamesville  Ave..  Box  131 
Syracuse,  NY  13210 
(800)  448-8878 

continued  on  page  22 
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WHEELCHAIR  LIFTS 
STAIRCUMBS 


riinchlMiiHIIi's  Butl^fWhMl* 
chair  Ufti  •  smooth  operating 
hMvy  duty  lift  with  500  Ibt.  ca- 
pacity, buiK  to  fit  tha  mora  avar- 
aga  width  atairt,  Enginaarad  to 
maat  ail  aafaty  raquiramanta. 
FUnchbaugh'a  ButliirWhaatchair 
Lift  may  t>a  inatallad  with  unba> 
liavabia  simplicity. 


See  Lift  in  Action.  Actual 
InstaUation  Video  Available.  $35.00. 
Redeemable  with  Purchase. 


PllfielilUHi9h*s  ButtaNr  ImiM- 
rial  ttalrcHmli  utaa  tha  tama 
basic  faaturas  aa  tha  highly  ra- 
gardad  sundard  modal,  but 
meats  tha  naad  for  graatar  width 
of  walk  araa  in  mora  narrow 
stairways.  Tha  Imparial  modal 
also  offers  a  choica  of  saating 
positions  and  incorporatas  a 
fold-up  saat  and  foot  rast  and 
will  fit  all  straightaway  stairs  of 
avaraga  langth.  Writa  for  da- 
scriptiva  litaratura. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


THE  FLINCHBAUGH  CO.,  INC. 

390  EBERTS  LANE.  YORK.  PA  17403 
f7l7)854-7720  1-800-326-2418 


Free  Samples! 


Save  up  to  60%  on  Disposable  Diapers 
And  We  Will  Deliver  Right  to  Your  Door 


5^;^  irrcguliir 


To  order,  call  toll  free 

1-800-879-3427 

Also  a.sk  about  our  complete  aitoloii  ineludinii  Depend. 
Attends.  At  lutsc.  Comfort  /)n-  Ultro  Shield  ami  Dri  Pride 


WoodBury  Products 

44IOAusiin  Blvd..  Dept.  250 
Island  Park.  New  York  11558 


OK 
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Publishers  (contd) 

Opportunities  for  Learning 
P.O.  Box  8103 
Mansfield,  OH  44901 
(419)  589-1700 

0«  <  Press 

4041  N.  Central  @  Indian 
Phoenix,  A2  85012 
(602)  265-2651 

Parent/Professional 
P.O.  Box  590730 
.  Chicago,  IL  60645 
(312)  262-8882 

Patterson's  of  Chicago 
313  N.  Austin  Blvd. 
Chicago,  IL  60644 
(312)  626-6262 

Pertormance  Learning 
224  Church  St. 
Nevada  City,  CA  95959 
(916)  265-9066 

i 

I     Plenum  Publishers 
I     233  Spring  St. 
I     New  York,  NY  10013-1578 
[  (800)221-9369 

Porter  Sargent  Publishers 
1 1  Beacon  St, 
Boston,  MA  02108 
(617)  523-1670 

PRO-ED  Publications 
8700  Shoal  Creek  Blvd. 
Austin.  TX  78758 
(512)  451-3246 

Programming  Concepts 
5221  McCullough 
San  Antonio.  TX  78212 
(512)824-5949 

Ramsco  Publishing  Company 
P.O.  Box  M 
Laurel,  MD  20707 
(301)953-3699 

Research  Grant  Guides 
P.O.  Box  1214 
Loxahatchee,  FL  33470 
(407)  795-6129 

Research  Press  Publishers 
2612  N.  Mattis  Ave. 
Champaign,  IL  61821 
(217)  352-3273 

Rhythms  Productions 
Box  34485 

Los  Angeles.  CA  90034 
(310)  836-4678 


R.R.  Bowker  Company 
205  E.  42nd  St. 
New  York,  NY  10017 
(212)916-1600 


Sage  Puhlications 
P.O.  Box  5084 
Newbury  Park,  CA  91359 
(805)  499-0721 

Sign  Enhancers.  Inc. 

1320  Edgewater  St.  NW.  Ste.  8-10 

Salem,  OR  97304 

(800)  76  SIGN  1 

Simon  and  Schuster  Publishing 
1230  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10020 

(212)  698-7000 

Singular  Publishing  Group 
4284  41st  Street 
San  Diego,  CA  92105 
(619)  521-8000 

Slack.  Inc. 
6900  Grove  Rd. 
Thorofare,  NJ  08086-9447 
(609)  848-1000 

Special  Needs  Project 
1482  E.  Valley  Rd. 
Santa  Barbara.  CA 
(805)  565-1914 

See  and  Sign 
P.O.  Box  618054 
Orlando.  FL  32804 

(407)  298-8487 

Special  Editions 

2151  Riordan  Dr. 

San  Jose,  CA  95130-2061 

(408)  378-5426 

Spectrum  Institute 
P.O.  BoxT 

Culver  City.  CA  90230-1690 

(213)  391-2420 

Dr.  David  Swanson 
133  VVoodlake  Dr 
Charlottsville.  VA  22901 
(804)  924-9025 

Team  Rehab  Report 
P.O.Box  3640 
Culver  City,  CA  90231-3640 
(310)  337-9717 

Tiny  Thought  Press 
1427  S.  Jackson  St. 
Louisville,  KY  40217 
(t;02)  637-6870 

T.J.  Publishers 

81 7  Silver  Spring  Ave.  #206 

Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 

(301)585-4440 

Trio  Publications 
3600  W.  Timber  Ct. 
Lawrence,  KS  66049 
(913)  749-1453 

Twenty-First  Century  Books 
38  S.  Market  St. 
Frederick,  MD  21701 
(301)698-0210 


United  Methodist  Publishing 
201  Eighth  Ave.  S. 
Nashville,  TN  37202 
(615)  749-6000 

Univ.  of  Iowa  Dev.  Disabled. 
5295  University  Hospital 
Iowa  City,  lA  52242-1011 
(319)  356-1345 

Valhalla  Rehabilitation 
P.O.  Box  195 
Valhalla,  NY  10595 
(914)948-1004 

Visible  Ink  Incorporated 
40  Holly  Ln. 
East  Hills.  NY  11577 
(800)  358-0682 

VORT  Corporation 
P.O.  Box  60132 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94306 
(415)  322-8282 

Walker  &  Company 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  E.P. 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)  265-3632 

Warner  Books 
27  West  24th 
New  York.  NY  10010 
(212)  645-9666 

Western  Psychological 
12031  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90025 
(800)  648-8857 

John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc. 

605  Third  Ave. 

New  York,  NY  10158-0012 

(212)850-6000 

Woocbine  House 
5615  Fishers  Ln. 
Rockville,  MD  20852 
(301)468-8800 

A  World  of  Options 
P.O.  3551-E 
Eugene,  OR  97403 

York  Press,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  504 
Timonium.  MD  21094 
(410)  560-1557 

Young  Adult  Institute 
460  W.  34th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10001 
(212)  563-7474 

•Ramps/Lifts 

Abilities  International 
Old  Forge  Rd. 
Elizabethtown,  NY 
(518)  8730-6456 


American  Stairglide 
4001  E.  138th  St. 
Grandview,  MO  64030 
(816)  763-3100 

Pub.      Aquaniads  Division  of  ARJO 
3375  N.  Sen/ice  Rd.  #1A 
Burlington,  Ontario  L7N  3G2 
(416)  332-8400 

Aquatic  Access,  Inc. 
4 1 7  Dorsey  Way 
Louisville,  KY  40223 
(502)  425-5817 

Barrier  Free  Lifts,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  4163 
Manassas,  VA  221 10 
(703)  361-6531 

Bayview  Manufacturing 
Ken  Stoico,  owner 
18035  Mt.  Elliott 
Detroit,  Ml  48234 

The  Braun  Corporation 

1014  S.  Monticeilo  St. 
Winamac,  IN  46996 
(800)  THE-LIFT/(800)  843-5438 
The  Braun  Corporation  manufac- 
turers a  full  range  of  wheelchair  lifts 
including  the  Swing-A-Way®  and 
the  Lift-A-Way®  models. 

Bruno  Independent  Living  Aids 
P.O.  Box  84 

Oconomowoc,  Wl  53066 
(414)  567-4990 

Columbus  McKinnon 
140  John  James  Audobon  Pkwy. 
Amherst,  NY  14228 
(716)  689-5400 


Crow  River  Industries 

14800  28th  Avenue  North 
Minneapolis,  MN  55447 
(800)  488-7688 

Manufacturer  of  wheelchair  van  lifts 
and  hand  dnving  controls.  Since 
1978,  Crow  River  has  supplied 
adaptive  equipment  for  the  physi- 
cally challenged.  For  more  infor- 
mation and  your  nearest  authonzed 
Crow  River  dealer,  please  call  us  at 
800-488-7688. 


Flinchbaugh 
549  W.  Market  St. 
York,  PA  17404 
(717)  843-4334 
see  ad  page  21 

Garaventa  (Canada)  Ltd. 
P.O,  Box  L-1 
Blaine.  WA  98230 
(800)  663-6556 

Handicaps,  Inc. 
4335  S.  Santa  Fe  Dr. 
Englewood.  CO  80120 
(303)  781-4544 
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Ramps/c  «ts  (conrd) 

Handi  Ramp,  Inc. 
1414  Armour  Blvd. 
Munelien,  IL  60060 
(800)  876-RAMP 

Homecare  Products,  inc. 

P.O.  Box  58997 

Seattle,  WA  98138 

(800)  451-1903 
EZ-Access  portable  wheelchair 
ramps  come  in  several  lengths, 
accommodate  all  wheelchairs, 
scooters.  Made  by  phys.  challenged. 

ITEC 

5482  Business  Dr.  #C 
Huntington  Beach,  CA 
(712)  898-9005 

Medical  Surgical  Specialities 
1611  W.  Centre  St. 
Kalamazoo.  Ml  49002 
(616)  323-8642 

National  Wheel-O-Vator 
509  W.  Front  St. 
Roanoke.  IL  61561 
(800)  551-9095 

Rampus.  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  37 
Coldwater.  Ml  49036 
(800)  876-9498 

Ricon  Corporation 
12450  Montague  St. 
Pacoima.  CA  91331-2121 
(818)  899-7588 

Ted  Hoyer  &  Co. 
P.O.  Box  1667 
Appleton,  Wl  54913 
(414)  731-7970 

•Recreation 

Adams  Cycle  Works 
P.O.  Box  392 
Alexandns  Bay.  NY  13607 
(613)  384-5568 

Advantage  Bag  Company 
22633  Elhnwood  Dr. 
Torrance,  CA  90505 
(213)  540-8197 

Aquatic  Therapy 
123  Hymac  St. 
Kalamazoo,  Ml  49004 
j     (616)  349-9049 

BeeBop,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  9245 
Yakima,  WA  98907 
(509)  965-821 1 

Bikeland  of  Oshkosh 
223  North  Mam 
Oshkosh,  Wl  54901 
(414)  235-3121 


ERLC 


Cliftcraft  Manufacturing,  inc. 

6400  E.  Eldorado  Cir.e 

Tucson,  A2  85719 

(800)  458-7400 
Buddy  Buggy  gives  the  disabled 
child  a  chance  to  explore  are^s  not 
accessible  to  a  wheelchair./Call  for 
a  brochure  or  information. 

Consumer  Care  Products,  (nc. 
P.O,  Box  684 
Sheboygan, Wl  53082 
(414)459-8353 
see  ad  page  17 

Cross  Border  Management 
67  Emerald  St. 
Keene,  NH  03431 
(603)  847-3209 

Dynamo  Aid  Manufacturing 
577  Hanley  Crescent 
Windsor  Ontario  N9G  1M5 
(519)252-2800 

Easy  Access  Corporation 
1989  Sherwood  St. 
CleanA/ater,  FL  34625 
(813-441-3279 

Equalizer  Sport  Tractor 

RR  1  Box  1324 

Elk  Mound.  Wl  54739-9600 

(715)879-5636 

Equipment  Shop 
P.O.  Box  172 
Bedford.  MA  01730 
(617)275-7681 
see  ad  page  14 


Introducing 

MXC.  Rear  Entry  Lowered  Floor 
Mini  Van  For  Wheelchair 
or  Scooter  Transportation 


Flaghouse  Inc, 

150  N.  MacQuesten  Pky, 
Mt.  Vernon.  NY  10550 
(800)  793-7900 

Over  4000 :  .hab.  and  recreation 
products:  manipulatives.  active  oiay. 
positioning  aids,  nde  ons,  sports  & 
toys.  SNOEZELEN:  sights,  sounas. 
aromas,  movement.  Sensory 
stimulation,  positive,  structured 
environment.  Free  Catalog. 
see  ad  page  15 


•  Eliminates  vehicle  entry  problems  in  parking  lots. 
•  Uses  all  electric  controls.  No  more  hydraulics  to  contend  with. 
•  Economical  to  buy  and  to  own. 
•  Power  ramp  with  rear  suspension  compression  tor  easy  low  angle 
entrance  and  exit. 
For  more  information  and  price  quotations  call  or  write: 

MOBILITY 
I  TECHNOLOGY 
?  CORPORATION 


(616)  964-7727 
P.O.  Box  1493 
Battt*  Craek,  Ml  49016 


'Moving  in  Your  DireaKtn' 


Flying  Rich  Kraft 
8131  Allport  Ave. 
Santa  Fe  Springs,  CA 
(310)  693-6372 

Gametime,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  121 

Fort  Payne.  AL  35967 

(205)845-8610 

Innovative  Products,  Inc. 

830  S.  48th  St. 

Grand  Forks,  ND  58201 

(701)772-5185 

see  ad  page  25 


continued  on  page  24 


1001  RSI 


Patent  Pending 


® 


The  Baby  Jogger 

Mobility  and  comfort  combine  for  both  parent 
and  child!  The  Baby  Jogger  offers  new  models 
to  suit  a  variety  of  special  needs.  Go  anywhere 
with  the  ultimate  all-terrain  stroller.  Travel  over 
gravel,  grass,  curbs,  even  sand  and  snow  with 
*The  stroller  for  runners."  Trips  to  the  beach  or 
park  are  easy  with  the  smooth-rolling  three 
wheel  design,  A  variety  of  models  available  for 
children  of  all  ages.  FREE  BROCHURE. 

Racing  Strollers  Inc.  P  O,  Box  2189 
Yakima.  WA  98907  (509)457-0925 

Safe,  stable,  endorsed  by  pediatricians. 


Recreation  (cont'd) 

Natl.  Sports  Ctr.  for  the  Disabled 

P.O.  Box  36 

Winter  Park.  CO  80482 

(303)  726-5514.  Ext.  179 
NSCD  has  been  the  leading  dis- 
abled ski  program  in  the  country 
since  1970.  Caters  to  40  disabilities. 

Kimbo  Educational 
P.O.  Box  477 
Long  Branch.  NJ  07740 
(800)  631-2187 

McLain  Cycle  Products 
12786  N.  Garfield  Rd. 
Traverse  City.  Ml  49684 
(616)  694-9704 

Mobility  International  USA 
P.O.  Box  3551 
Eugene.  OR  97403 
(503)  343-1284 

Novel  Products.  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  408 
Rockton,  IL  61072-0408 
(800)  323-5143 

Over  the  Rainbow 
186  Mehani  Cir. 
Kihei  Maui,  HI  96753 
(808)  879-5521 

PCA  Industries 
5642  Natural  Bridge 
St.  Louis.  MO  63120 
(314)  389-4140 

PlayDesigns 
P.O.  Box  427 
New  Berlin.  PA  17855 
(800)  327-7571 

Polaroid  Corporation 
784  Memorial  Dr. 
Cambridge.  MA  02139 
(617)  577-2000 

Programming  Concepts 
5221  McCullough 
San  Antonio,  TX  78212 
(512)  824-5949 

Quickie  Designs 
2842  Business  Park 
Fresno.  CA  93727-1328 
(800)  456-8168 

Racing  Strollers 
P.O.  Box  2189 
Yakima,  WA  98907 
(509)  457-0925 
see  ad  page  23 

Radventure.  Inc. 
20755  SW  238th  PI. 
Sherwood.  OR  97140 
(503)  628-2895 


Robert  Hoening  Mobility  Sys.,  Inc. 
7348  S.  Alton  Way,  Ste.  L 
Englewood.  CO  80112 
(303)  220-0933 
see  ad  page  25 

Roleez  Wheel  Systems 
5711ASellegerDr. 
Norfolk.  VA  23502 
(804)  46  M  122 

Sargent  Art 

636  Old  Berwick  Rd.  (A) 
Bloomsburg.  PA  17815 
(717)  784-2305 

Sinties  Scientific,  Inc. 
1216  N.  Lansing  Ave.,  Ste.  C 
Tulsa.  OK  74106 
(918)  599-7828 

Sportime 

One  Sportime  Way 
Atlanta.  GA  30340 
(404)  449-5700 

T-Wheeler.  Inc. 
7467  Mission  Gorge  ff16 
Santee,  GA  92071 
(619)  449-8783 

Triaid.  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1364 
Cumberland.  MD  21502 
(301)759-2707 

Turfking.  Inc. 
9310  N.  16th  St. 
Tampa.  FL  33612 
(813)  933-8894 

Woodset 

657  Printers  Ct. 

White  Plains.  MD  20695 

(301)932-8200 

•Seating/Positioning 

Action  Products.  Inc. 
22  N.  Mulberry  St. 
Hagerstown.  MD  21740 
(800)  228-7763 

Bailey  Manufacturing  Co. 
P.O.  Box  130 
Lodi.OH  U254 
(216)  948-1080 

Becker  Orthopedic 
574  Robbtns  Rd. 
Troy.  Ml  48083 
(313)  589-0126 

CMP  Adaptive  Equipment 
60-E  S.  Second  St. 
Deer  Park,  NY  11729 
(516)  595-1731 

CindyLift  Products,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  2090 
Henderson.  NC  27536 
(919)  492-4922 


Consumer  Care 
Products 

P.O.  Box  684 
Sheboygan,  Wl  53082 
(414)  459-8353 
Standing  Aid  Frames^".  Prone 
Support  Walker^",  Audio  Light  Foot 
Sginal  (Gait  Trainer)^**.  Positioning 
Aid  High  Chair^".  Slant  Board^**. 
Scooter  Board^".  Poly-Lock^ 
Fastener. 

see  ad  page  1 7 


Convaid  Products,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  2458 

Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  CA  90274 

(310)  539-6814 
Compact-folding,  lightweight  posi- 
tioning buggies  for  all  ages,  three 
sizes,  three  colors,  over  20  position- 
ing features.  Five  year  warranty. 
see  ad  page  43 

Danmar  Products,  Inc. 
221  Jackson  Industrial  Dr. 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48103 
(800)  783-1998 

Downunder  Design,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  709 
Concord,  MA  01742 
(508)  371-0100 

Dynamic  Systems,  inc. 
Rte2,  Box  182B 
Leicester,  NC  28748 
(704)  683-3523 

ETAC  USA 

2325  Parklawn  Dr.,  Ste.  P 

Waukesha.  Wl  53186 

(800)  678-ETAC 
Ltwt,  whichrs  for  2  years  to  aault  w/ 
built-in  positioning.  NEW:  Panda 
stroller  with  seating  system.  Gazelle 
Standing  frame.  Swan  shower  chair. 

E-Z  ON  Products  Inc. 
500  Commerce  Way  West 
Jupiter.  FL  33458 
(407)  747-6920 

Folio  Products 
1341  Sherman  Dr.,  Unit  A 
Longmont,  CO  80501 
(303)  776-4735 

Genus  Medical  Inc. 
203  Eggert  Rd. 
Buffalo.  NY  14215 
(800)  472-2549 

Gillette  Children's  Hospital 
200  E.  University  Ave. 
St.  Paul,  MN  55101 
(612)  291-2848 

Fdr  Exc^ptiomtl  Pannt 
subscription  infbnmtion,  call 
(800)247-80a0 


Qunneh,  mc. 

8440  State  St. 

Millington,  Ml  48746 

(800)  551-0055 
Tilt  in  space  and  recline  wheelchairs 
with  seating  and  positioning  options. 
Now  featunng  our  custom  molded 
seating  called  "Simplex  Profile  Seating." 

Homecrest 
P.O,  Box  350 
Wadena.  MN  56482 
(218)  631-1000 


JA  Preston  Corporctlon 

P.O,  Box  89.  Dept,  1330 
Jackson.  Ml  49204-0089 
(800)  631-7277 

Tumble  Forms'  newest  positioner; 
the  Tristander  -  a  3  in  1  support; 
supine,  prone  or  standing.  Tilts  from 
15-90^  Adjusts  for  kids  32-47' tall. 
Came  Rover  seat/  stroller  combo  has 
a  new  compact,  light  base.  Easy  to 
nrove  inside  arxl  out.  Smooth  nde  too. 
see  ads  pages  41  &  back  cov. 


Jay  Medical,  Ltd. 
P.O.  Box  18656 
Boulder,  CO  80308 
(303)  442-5529 
see  ad  page  6 

Kaye  Products,  Inc. 
535  Dimmocks  Mill  Rd. 
Hillsborough.  NC  27278 
(919)  732-5444 

Ken  McRight  Supplies,  Inc. 
7456  South  Oswego 
Tulsa.  OK  74136 
(918)  492-9657 

Kid  Kart/Kid  Care 
7175  Sypes  Canyon 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  388-1080 

Life  Enhancement  Products,  Inc. 
300  Oak  St. 
Pembroke,  MA  02359 
(617)  826-7447 

Love  Lift 
P.O.  Box  2158 
Holland.  Ml  49422-2158 
(616)  393-8941 

Marketing  Services 
5900  First  Ave.  S 
Seattle.  WA  98108 
(206)  767-3500 

Miller's  Special  Products 
284  E.  Market  St. 
Akron.  OH  44308 
(216)  376-2500 

Motor  Development 
9340  Buell  St. 
Downey.  CA  90241 
(310)  862-6741 

continued  on  page 


Tf[n]irDUET  ,„A  new  kind  of  freedom! 

NowypU.dul  share  an  active  lifestyle  with  your  friends  and  family.  Enjoy  the  scenery. 
.■^..^j.  •  ^.*icr*-Er;  ^^^g^  exhilaration  of  the  outdoors. 

a  ruggedly  built  wheelchair/bike,  with  accessories  to  custom  fit 
ly  special  seating  needs  you  may  have,  for  children  or  adults. 

physically  challenged  Duet-owners  in  25  countries  already 
participate  in  outdoor  recreational  activities. 

ation  of  the  location  of  your  nearest  dealer,  please  contact 

robi-:rt  hoL'Ning  mobiu'it  svsthms.  inc:. 


(303)  220-0983 


7348  S.  Alton  Way  •  Suite  L 
Englewood.  CO  80112 
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I  Subscription  Problems??? 

I  If  you  have  any  problems  with  your  subscription,  we 
]  want  to  soive  them  to  vour  complete  satisfaction. 
I  Please  call  (800)  562-1973. 


i  Want  Your  Name  Off  The  Mailing  List? 

I  From  time  to  time,  Excqjtional  Parent  allows  the  names  of  its 

I  subscribers  to  be  mailed  to  organizations  whose  services 

5  or  products  we  belie\'e  may  be  of  value  to  our  subscribers. 

\  If  vou  do  not  want  to  receive  any  of  these  mailings,  please 

I  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  do  our  best 

I  to  remove  vour  name  from  anv  of  these  solicitations. 


Moving? 

Simply  attach  the  label  from  this  magazine  and  write  in 
your  new  address  below.  Please  allow  4-8  weeks. 
Send  To:  Exceptional  Parent 

P.O.  Box  3000,  Dept.  EP 

Denvilie,  N.J.  07834 


Name 
Addre** 


City 


Apt« 


ERIC 


MAKE  MOBILITY  MORE  FUN! 


J{  OSS.'  IN  a  registered  trademarii  o! 
Medstrom  C'orptiraiinn,  Be'dlord.  PA 
L'sed  b>  pcnuission 


H.O.PE. 


(M'l  KMI  I) 


I  I  )l  ir\ti  \  \ 


for  children  with  a  disability 
STANDARD  OPTIONS 

-digital  electronics  controls 

-  multiple  switch  options 

-  adjustable  speed  controls 

-  seating  options 

-  batterv*  operated 

-  battery  charger  included 


NEW 

Emergency  ON/OFF  Controls 

Proportional  Joystick  Steering 

RF  Control  w/Emergency  ON/OFF 
and  Proportional  Steering 

Remote  Controls  Operate  to  1 20  ft. 


1-800-950-5185 


BIGFOOT*  IS  .1  rucisk-rvd  tnidcmark  ot  B1GRX)1 
4X4  Inc.  St  Louis.  M'  i 

I'scd  by  pemiissioti 


Innovative  Products,  Inc. 
83048th  Street 
Grand  Forks,  ND  58201 
Phone:  (701)772-5185 
Fax:  (701)772-5284 


CUSTOMIZED  KITS  AVAILABLE 


Annual  Guide  to  Proqocts  &  Services 


Seating/Positioning  (com  d) 

Omron  Healthcare,  Inc. 
300  Lakeview  Pkwy 
Vernon  Hills.  IL  60061 
(708)  680-6200 


Ortho-Kinetics  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1647 
Waukesha,  WI  53187 
(800)  824-1068 

lintroducing  an  innovative  head 
restraint  called  Hans  (head  and 
neck  support).  This  revolutionary 
product  Is  adjustable  for  length  and 
curvature  require-menls.  allows  com- 
plete freedom  of  movement  and  has 
no  chin  strap  for  little  visual  impact. 
see  ad  page  27 


ORTHOFAB.  Inc. 
2160  De  Celles 
Quebec.  QC  G2C  1X8 
(418)  847-5225 

Orthotic  Prosthetic  Center 
8330  Professional  Hill  Dr. 
Fairfax.  VA  22031 
(703)  698-5007 

Otto  Bock  Orthopedic 
3000  Xenium  Ln.  N 
Minneapolis.  MN  55441 
(800)  328-4058 

Pin  Dot  Products 
6001  Gross  Point  Rd. 
Niles.  IL  60648-4027 
(312)774-1700 

Posturefvlate.  Inc. 

139  Burke  Ln. 
]     Kneeland.  CA  95549 
!  (707)445-4841 

Prospect  Designs 
1     1 1  Prospect  St. 

New  Hartford.  CT  06057 
(203)  379-7858 

Pyramid  Rehabilitation 
4993  Southern 
Memphis.  TN  38117 
(800)  962-7615 

Rancho  Therapy  Products 
22865  Savi  Ranch  Pkwy.,  Ste.  E 
Yorba  City.  CA  92686 
(714)  283-3925 

REM  Productions 

P.O.  Box  1429 
Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York.  NY  10011 
Positioning  for  activity  is  a  30-min. 
videotape  demonstrates  techniques 
and  equipment  for  positioning.  For 
parents,  teachers,  and  therapists. 

Rifton  Equipment 
Rte.  213 

Rifton,  NY  12471 
(914)658-3141 


ROHO,  Inc. 

100  Florida  Ave. 

Belleville.  IL  62221-9990 

(800)  851-3449 
Protect  and  properly  position  your 
child  with  a  pediatnc  seating  system 
from  ROHO.  Inc.  ROHO  Pediatric 
Seating  Systems  adjust  to  your 
growing  child. 

Snug  Seat,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1739 

Matthews.  NC  28106 

(800)  336-7684 
Pediatric  postural  seating  and  mobil- 
ity systems  (some  suitable  for  bus 
tie-downs).  Automotive  seats,  stand- 
ing devices,  and  adaptive  strollers. 

Special  Health  Systems 
90  Englehard  Dr. 
Aurora.  Ontario  L4G  3V2 
(416)841-1032 


Therapeutic  Design.  Inc. 
1850  Lee  Rd..  Ste.  325 
Winter  Park.  FL  32789 
(407)  740-7874 

Toronto  Orthopedic 
385  Keele  St. 
Toronto.  OT  M6P  2K9 
(416)  766-6800 

•Standing  Equipment 

ALTimate  Medical,  Inc. 
913  S.Washington  St. 
Redwood  Falls.  MN  56283 
(507)  637-3331 

The  Merry  Walker 
1357  Norlhmoor  Ct. 
Norlhbrook.  !L  60062 
(800)827-8318 

Prime  Engineering 
4838  W.  Jacquelyn  #105 
Fresno,  CA  93722 
(209)  276-0991 

Quickie  Designs 
2842  Business  Park 
Fresno,  CA  93727-1328 
(800)  456-8168 
see  ad  page  5 


Stand  Aid  of  Iowa,  inc. 

P.O.  Box  386 
Sheldon.  lA  51201 
(800)831-8580 
Roll-Aid  allows  wheelchair  users  to 
go  from  manual  to  power  in 
seconds,  with  no  assistance.  The 
Roll-Aid  attachment  system  locks 
on  to  your  chair  and  you're  ready  to 
drive  away  under  full  power.  The 
Roll-Aid  allows  users  to  continue  to 
fold  their  chair  for  transport. 


Rand  Scot,  Incorporated 
401  Linden  Center  Dr. 
Fort  Collins.  CO  80524 
(303)  484-7967 

Taylor  Made 
low.  Ninth  St. 
Gloversville.  NY  12078 
(518)  773-9214 

•Toys  and  Hobbies 

Center  for  Applie^  Psychology 
441  N.  Fifth  St. 
Philadelphia.  PA  ^9123 
(215)  668-9881 

Flavia  Club 

925  de  la  Vina  St.  #300 
Santa  Bart)ara,  CA  93101 
(805)  564-6909 


•Van  Conversion 


Special  Needs  Project 

1482  E.  Valley  Rd.  #A-121 
Santa  BartDara.  CA  93108- 
1200 

(800)  333-6867 

Hod  Gray  s  FREE  Special  Needs 
Project  catalog  is  a  unique  source 
of  BOOKS  tor  children  and  adults. 
Information  about  parenting  a  child 
with  a  disability,  disability  awamess. 
assistwe  technology.  ADA  nghts  and 
more  ...  there's  no  one  like  SNP! 


TFH  Achievement  &Special  Needs 
4449  Gibson la  Rd. 
Gibsonia,  PA  15044 
(412)  444-6400 

The  Able  Child 
P.O.  Box  250 
Bohemia.  NY  11716 
(516)  563-7176 

The  Capable  Child 
8  Herkimer  Ave. 
Hewlett,  NY  11557 
(516)  295-3117 

The  Silver  Thorn  Group 
Box  8 

Brinklow.  MD  20862 
(301)774-4966 

Therapeutic  Toys,  inc. 
34  N.  Moodus 
Moodus.  CT  06469 
(203)  873-2003 

Toys  for  Special  Children 
385  S.  Warburton  Ave. 
Hasting-on-Hudson.  NY  10706 
(914)  478-0960 

Woodstock  Percussion.  Inc. 
Rt.  1,  Box  381  A 
West  Hurley,  NY  12491 
(914)  331-2450 


B  &  R  Mobility  Services 

914  E.  Skagway  Avenue 
Tampa,  FL  33604 
(813)  933-5452 

We  sell  and  service  adaptive  equip- 
ment in  the  aid  of  transportation  for 
the  physically  impaired.  We  can 
provide  anything  from  hand  controls 
for  a  car  to  a  complete  van  conver- 
sion for  the  disabled  driver  and 
passenger.  For  more  information, 
give  us  a  caili 


Lift  Aids,  Inc. 

2381  Pecan  Ct. 

Ft.  Worth,  TX  76117 

(817)  834-3881/429-7141  (Metro) 
Installer  of  special  adaptive 
equipment  and  custom  conversions 
focusing  on  the  special  needs  of 
each  individual  family. 


Mobility  Concepts.  Inc. 

99  SW  10th  Avenue  Bay  D 
Hallandale.  FL  33009 
(305)  456-6096 

Complete  vehicle  modifications. 
NMEDA  cars,  mini-vans,  full  size 
vans.  Feature  prod:  Braun,  Crow- 
River  Buno.  IMS.  MPD.  Ricon. 
Dirve-Master.  MPS.  EZ-Lock..  touch 
pad  controls.  Facility  is  government 
certified,  factory  authorized  -  exper- 
ience and  consumer  friendly. 


•Vans/Driving  Aids 

Adaptive  Driving  Systems.  Inc. 
21050  Superior  St. 
Chatsworth,  CA  91311 
(818)  998-1026 

Ahnafield  Corporation 
3219  W.  Washington  St. 
Indianapolis,  IN  46222-4001 
(317)  636-8061 

Areola  Vehicles 
51  KeroRd. 
Carlstadt,  NJ  07072 
(201)507-8500 

Associated  Leasing 
600  121st  Street 
Burnsville,  MN  55337 
(612)  890-7851 

Ttie  Braun  Corporation 

1014  S.  Monticello  Street 

Winamac.  IN  46996 

(800)  843-5438 
EnterVan.  a  lowered  floor  Chrysler 
minivan  with  a  folding  ramp.  The 
EnterVan  is  the  perfect  choice  for 
growing  families. 
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Exrcplioiial  PariMit 

Back  Issues! 


Vans/Driving  Aids  (cont  o) 

Care  Concepts  International 
353  W,  Osborne  Rd. 
Phoenix,  AZ  85017 
(602)  274-1432 

Chrysler  Corporation  (P-Cap) 
P.O.  Box  159 
Detroit.  Ml  48288 

(800)  255-9877 
see  ad  page  4 

Complete  Mobility  Systems 
1901  Oakcrest  Ave.  #1 
Roseville.  MN  55113 
(612)  635-0655 

Contact  Technologies,  Inc, 
11600  Western  Ave, 
Stanton,  CA  90680 
(714)  898-7838 

Drive  Master  Corp. 
9  Speilman  Rd. 
Fairfield.  NJ  07004-3403 
(201)808-9709 

Electro  Van  Lift,  Inc. 
1901  Oakcrest  Ave.  #1 
Roseville.MN  55113 
(612)  635-0655 

Electronic  Mobility  Controls 
2001  Wooddale  Blvd. 
Baton  Rouge,  LA 
(504)  926-2403 

Ford  Motor  Co. 
P.O.  Box  94 

Bloomfield  Hills,  Ml  48013 

(313)  540-6911 

see  ad  inside  front  cover 

Freedom  Motors 

31 1 1  Woodchesier  Dr. 
1     Mississauqa  Ontario  L5L  1J2 
i  (800)561-9600 

General  Motors  Mobility  Program 
3044  W,  Grand  Blvd. 
Detroit.  Ml  48202 
(800)  323-9935 

Gresham  Driving  Aids,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  405 
Wixom,  Ml  48096 
(800)  521-8930 

Independent  Mobility  S^  items 
4100  Piedras 
Farmington.  NM  874  Jl 
(505)  326-4538 

Kroepke  Kontrols,  Inc. 
104  Hawkins  St. 
City  Island,  NY  10464 
(718)  885-1100 

Med  Net,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  948 
Battle  Creek.  Ml 
(616)  962-3800 


ERLC 


Mobile-Tech  Corporation 
HABIT 

Hutchinson,  KS  67505 
(316)  663-4441 

Mobility  Concepts,  Inc. 
99  SW  10th  Avenue  Bay  D 
Hallandale,  FL  33009 
(305)  456-6096 

Mobility  Technology 
P.O,  Box  1493 
Battle  Creek,  Ml  49016 
(616)  965-2291 
see  ad  page  23 

Monmouth  Custom  Vans 
5105  Route  33  &  34 
Fanmingdale,  NJ  07727 
(908)  938-4050 

National  Mobility  Corp. 
28936  Phillips  St. 
Elkhart,  IN  46514 
(219)  262-8349 


Q'Straint 

4248  Ridge  Lea  Rd, 
Buffalo.  NY  14226 
(716)  831-9959 

A  universal  wheel  chair  and  occu- 
pant restraint  system.  Every  com- 
ponent is  designed,  engineered  and 
tested  to  wOrK  together  to  prevent 
passenger  injury  in  a  collision.  If 
you  are  resoonsiDle  for  safety. 
Q'Straint  puis  that  safety  as  tne 
single  most  imoonant  pnonty. 


Specialty  Transport 
2800  N.  Mam  Ave. 
Newton.  NC  28658 
(800)  582-5546 

Vantage  Mini  Vans 
2441  E.  Chambers  Rd. 
Pheonix,  AZ  85040 
(602)  243-2700 
see  ad  inside  back  cover 

Volkswagen 
3800  Hamlin  Rd. 
Aubum  Hills,  Ml  48326 
(313)  340-5000 

Wheelers 

6614  W.  Sweetwater  Ave. 
Glendale,  AZ  85304 
(602)  878-3540 

•Vision  Aids 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

15  W.I  6th  St. 

New  York.  NY  10011 

(212)  620-2075 

For  Exceptional  Parent 
subscription  infomurtion,  call 
(800)247-8080 

continued  on  page  28 
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Issue 

Features 

Total 

li  ilw/Ai  in  1  QQO 

JUiy/AUQ  1^^^ 

''Mini"  Comm,  BosrdSi  Incontinence! 
A  Flag-Flying  4th:  Augmentative  Comm. 

^rri  Anni](?l  Mobilitv  (ninrip*  WhPPlchair 
Maintenance:  Children  &  the  ADA:  Van  Lifts: 

Qth  Annual  fV>mniitPr  Tpphnnlnnw  K^iiP" 

Parenting  Your  Child  Without  Disabilities, 

OcVNov1991 

Is  Your  Child  Being  Humiliated?  Car 

Seat  Safety:  Tips  for  Parents:  800#  Directory. 

September  1991 

19th  Annual  Education  Issue:  School  Bus  Safety: 
Schools,  Ins.  &  Your  Family's  Financial  Secunty. 

July/Augl991 

Corporate  Award  —  McDonald's:  One  Mother's 
Quest  tor  Normalcy:  Bathroom  Accessibility. 

June  1991 

Summer  Program  Winners:  Mamstreammg: 
Social  Secunty  Can  Help:  Seating  &  Positioning. 

Nov/Dec  1990 

8th  Annual  Technology  Issue:  Annual  Income  Tax 
Guide:  1990  Best  Tech.  &  Everyday  Life  Awards. 

October  1990 

Parent  to  Parent  National  Survey:  Adaptable 
Playgrounds:  Finding  the  Right  Software, 

July/Aug  1990 

Teaching  About  Sexuality:  Preparing  for  Surgery; 
Aquaiic  Activities. 

Total 

Back  issues  of  Exceptional  Parent  are  available  for 
$6.00  each.  Payment  must  accompany  order. 
Please  make  checks  payable  to  Exceptional  Parent 
(U.S,  funds  only).  Mail  Payment  to: 

Back  Issues 
Exceptional  Parent 
11 70  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Boston.  MA  02134-4646 


Exceptional  Parent 

1 170  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston.  MA  02134-4646 

PLEASE  NOTE:  We  will  do  our  best  to  fulfill  your  request,  but 
some  issues  may  not  be  available  at  the  time  your  request  is 
received.  Prices  include  postage  and  handling  within  U.S. 
Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 

Send  magazines  to: 
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Vision  Aids  (cont'd) 

BUndskills,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5181 

Salem.  OR  97304 

(503)  581-4224 
Lifepnnts.  a  career  magazine  for 
blind  youth  &  adults,  and  Dialogue, 
an  entertaining  and  educational 
magazine  for  blind  adults. 

Raised  Dot  Computing.  Inc. 
408  S.  Baldwin  St. 
Madison,  Wl  53703 
(608)257-9595 

•Wheelchairs -Manual 

Activeaid.  Inc, 
P.O.  Box  359 

Redwood  Falls.  MN  56283 
(507)644-2951 

Advanced  Mobility  Systems 
621  Justus  Dr, 
Kingston,  Ontario  K7M  4H5 
(613)  384-7460 

Allied  Medical  Supply 
P.O.  Box  5122 
Richmond,  VA  23220 
(800)  446-3702 

California  Cruisers 
21742  Marilla  St. 
Chatsworth,  CA 
(818)  882-6988 

Canadian  Wheelchair 
1360  Blundell  Rd. 
Misissauga.  Ontario  L4Y  1M5 
(416)  275-3960 


Chek^Marc  (Repair  Ctrs.) 

3223  South  LOOD  289.  S!e.  600 
Lubbock.  TX  79423 
;      (8001  477.MARC  (62721 
(806)  793-0106 

A  national  network  of  authonzea 
repair  ctrs.  certified  in  the  repair  of 
manual  and  power  wheelchairs. 
Check»/Mark  repair  centers  offer 
efficient  reliable,  guaranteed  repair 
services,  extended  warranties  and 
customer  service  second  to  none. 


Colours  'N  Motion 
1591  S.  Sinclair  St„  Ste.  A 
Anaheim.  CA  92806 
(714)  978-1440 

Convaid  Products.  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  2458 

Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  CA  90274 

(310)  539-6814 
Compact-folding,  lightweight  posi- 
tioning buggies  for  all  ages,  three 
Sizes,  three  colors,  over  20  position- 
ing features.  Five  year  warranty. 
see  ad  page  43 


Eagle  Sportschairs 
2351  Parkwood  Rd. 
Sneilviile.  GA  30278 
(404)  972-0763 

ENDURO/Wheel  Ring.  inc. 

199  Forest  St. 
Manchester,  CT  06040 
(203)  647-8596 

ENOURO  offers  a  complete  line  ot 
pediatric  &  adult  whpe[chairs  wah 
optional  seating  and  accessones. 
We  specialize  in  pediatnc  rehao  mkt. 

Equipnet.  Inc. 

200  E.  Del  Mar  Blvd. 
Pasadena,  CA  91105 
(800)  366-0232 

Everest  &  Jennings 
1100  Corporate  Sq. 
St.  Louis.  MO  63132 
(314)  995-7058 
see  ad  page  1 

Falcon  Rehabilitation  Products 
4404  E.  60th  Ave. 
Commerce  City.  CO  80022 
(303)  287-6808 

Forward  Motion 
1625  Olympic  Blvd. 
Santa  Monica,  CA  90404 

Freedom  Designs,  Inc. 
2241  Madera  Rd. 
Simi  Valley,  CA  93065 
(805)  582-0077 

Gendron,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  197 
Archbold,  OH  43502 
(800)  537-2521 

Halls  Wheels 
Box  784 

Cambridge,  MA  02143 
(617)  628-7855 

Invacare 
Box  4028 
Elyria,  OH  44036 
(800)  424-4214 

Iron  Horse  Productions.  Inc. 
2624  Conner  St. 
Port  Huron.  Ml  48060 
(800)  426-0354 

Jaken  Medical 
2310  E.  Orangethorpe  Ave, 
Anaheim.  CA  92806 
(800)  689-4499 

Kushall  of  America 
753  Calle  Piano 
Camarillo,  CA  93012 
(805)  484-3595 

LDC  Corporations  of  America 
780-82  Primos  Ave. 
Folcroft.  PA  19032 
(800)  782-6324 


MulhoHand  Positioning 
P.O.Box  391 
Santa  Paula.  CA  93060 
(805)  525-7165 

Quickie  Designs 
2842  Business  Park 
Fresno,  CA  93727-1328 
(800)  456-8168 
see  ad  page  5 

Robert's  Wheelchairs,  Inc. 
121  W,  Hazel  St. 
Inglewood,  CA  90302 
(310)  674-1194 

Scott  Designs 

2169  Las  Positas  Ct..  Ste.  C 
Livermore.  CA  94550 
(510)  294-1700 

Skyway  Products 
4451  Caterpillar  Rd. 
Redding,  CA  96003 
(916)  243-5151 

Suburban  Ostomy 
75  October  Hill  Rd. 
Holliston,  MA  01746 
(508)  429-1000 

Top  End  Wheelchair  Sports 
4501  63  Circle  N 
Pinellas  Park.  FL  34665 
(813)  522-8677 

Wheelin  Designs 
18  Don  Crest  Rd.,  Unit  4 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4K  1 P8 
(416)  469-3999 

Wheelsport  International 
4331  W.  Santa  Ana 
Fresno.  CA  93722 
(209)  276-3271 

XL  Manufacturing  Co..  Inc. 
4950  Cohassett  Rd. 
Chico.  CA  95926 
(916)  891-3535 

•Wheelchairs -Power 

Amigo  Mobility  International 
6693  Dixie  Highway 
Bridgeport,  Ml  48722-0402 
(800)  248-9130 


Chek^Marc  (Repair  Ctrs.) 

3223  South  Loop  289,  Ste.  600 
Lubbock.  TX  79423 
(800)  477-MARC  (6272) 
(806)  793-0106 

A  national  network  of  authorized 
repair  ctrs.  certified  in  the  repair  of 
manual  and  power  wheelchairs. 
Check^Mark  repair  centers  offer 
efficient  reliable,  guaranteed  repair 
services,  extended  warranties  and 
customer  service  second  to  none. 


OAMACO  Freedom  On  Wheels 

20542  Plummer  St. 

Chatsworth.  C A  91311 

(818)  709-4534 
Port,  pwr/man  wlchrs.  in  custom 
Sizes  for  kids  and  adults.  The  D90 
Power  Conversion  System  converts 
most  manual  wheelchairs  to  power. 

Everest  &  Jennings 
1 100  Corporate  Square 
St.  Louis,  MO  63132 
(314)  995-7058 
see  ad  page  1 

Excel  Mobility  Products,  Inc, 
636  Constitution  Ave. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 
(202)  544-0323 

Fortress 
P.O.  Box  489 
Clovis,  CA  93613-0489 
(209)  323-0292 

Invacare 
Box  4028 
Elyria,  OH  44036 
(800)  424-4214 

LEVO  USA 
21050  Superior  St. 
Chatsworth,  CA  91311 
(818)  882-6944 

Permobil,  Inc. 
6-B  Gill  St. 
Woburn,  MA  01801 
(800)  736-0925 

Quest  Technology 
766  Palomar  Ave. 
Sunnyvale,  CA  94086 
(408)  739-3550 

Quickie  Designs 
2842  Business  Park  Ave. 
Fresno.  CA  93727-1328 
(800)  456-8168 


Wheeling  Free,  Inc. 

6032  Sierra  Siena  Rd, 

Irvine,  CA  92715 

(800)  484-9793,  ext.  1600 

The  Maxi  features  three-wheel  rear 
castor  design  for  stability,  quick 
turning  in  a  small  space  and  easy 
rolling.  Tilt  seat.  With  adjustment 
1 1"  to  22".  Camber  by  hand  in 
seconds.  Capacity:  250+ lbs. 
Weight:  25  lbs. 


World  Inst,  for  Indep.  Living 

118  Bauer  Ln. 

Eugene,  OR  97404 

(503)  688-3072 
Power  wheelchair  training  program 
designed  to  help  teach  children  who 
have  difficulty  operating  one  safely. 
Free  Information. 


What  readers  are 

saying  about 
Exceptional  Parent 


"  Exceptional  Parent,,,  is  the  finest 

publication  of  its  kind    must  reading 
for  all  those  with  a  handicapped  child. 
It  could  change  their  lives. 

Ann  Landers 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  Ann  Landers. 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate/Creators  Syndicate 

I  highly  recommend  Exceptional 
Parent  magazine  to  all  parents  of 
children  with  disabilities. 

T.  Berry  Brazetton,  M.D. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics 
Harvard  Medical  School 

Author  of  Doctor  and  Child.  On  Becoming  A  Family. 
What  Every  Baby  Knows.  Infants  and  Mothers. 

Toddlers  and  Parents 


The  Childhood  Injury  Series 

featuring 

When  Your  Child  is  Seriously  Injured: 

The  Emotional  Impact  on  Families  by  Marilyn  Lash. 
A  40'page  booklet  containing  practical  suggestions 
and  techniques  to  help  parents  plan  for  the  future. 
And  JUST  PUBLISHED!! 
When  Your  Child  Goes  to  School  After  an  Injury 
by  Marilyn  Lash.  A  72-page  booklet  that  helps  families 
prepare  for  their  child's  entry  or  return  to  school 
after  a  serious  injury  (see  page  48  for  excerpt). 


Total  Enclosed:  $ 


Order  Form  

When  Your  Child  Goes  to  School  After  an  Injury 

l1  One  copy  $7.50  Q  1 0  copies  $52       3  20  copies  $90 

□  50  copies  $190   □  100  copies  $325 

When  Your  Child  Is  Seriously  Injured 

□  One  copy  $4.50  □  1 0  copies  $25.50    □  20  copies  $42 

□  50  copies  $90    _         .     ..P  100  copies  $155 

□  I  have  enclosed  my  checK  or  money  order.  Make  checks  payable  lo  Exceptional  Parent. 

□  Please  bill  my  credit  card  (minimum  order:  Si  5). 

□  MC      □  VISA  

Account »  Exo  Daie 

Signature, 


instilunonai  ourcnase  oraers  tor  ouik  sniomenis  acceoieo  win  an  acw^i'Onai  SiO  pfocessinq  fee 
Paces  include  shipoing  ana  handling  U  S  funds  aniv  Piease  aiiow  4-6  weeks  tor  delivery 
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Mail  to:  Exceptional  Parent,  1170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02134-4646 


^UeiF  can  now  hold 
his  head  high. 
Thanks  to  HANS®r 

Now  with  the  innovative  HANS®.  Head  and 
Neck  Support  disabled  people  who  lack 
neck  and  upper  torso  strength  are  able  to 
hold  their  heads  up  high  with  ease. 
Without  use  of  bulky  supports  and  excessive 
restraints,  HANS®  helps  the  wearer  s  head  to 
move  with  the  person  s  torso,  allowing  com- 
fortable head  positioning.  HANS®  also  is 
lightweight  and  easy  to  adjust  for  a  custom  fit 
so  everyday  life  can  be  more  enjoyable.  Crash 
testing  has  even  demonstrated  that  HANS® 
can  be  worn  in  vehicles  with  proper  seating 
restraints. 

With  the  advanced  design  of  the  new  HANS® 
making  it  comfortable  and  compatible  with 
other  mobility  and  positioning  products, 
people  with  disabilities  will  enjoy  a  new 
outlook  on  life. 

Designed  for  Life 


Ortho-Kinetics,  Inc. 


For  more  information,  call  our 
Customer  Service  Hotline  at  1-800-824-1068 


Ortho-Kinetics 

Box  1647.  Waukesha.  Wl  53186 
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Coup  in  progress... 


On  Januaiy  S.  1993  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  began  a  revolution.  Coup  de  Tech.  It  \s  a  welcome,  of  sons, 
to  the  21st  Centun,-.  And  a  kick  in  the  pants  to  business  as  usual.  Since  that  day.  individuals  from  around 
the  world  have  come  together  to  change  what  it  means  for  a  child  or  an  adult  to  experience  a  disability. 


revolutionaries  welcome. 

Worldwide  Disability  Solutions  Group 
20525  Mariani  Avenue.  .M/S  2-SE  Cupertino.  California  95014  USA 


THE  RIGHT  DECISION 

New  England  Villages  is  a  private,  non-profit  resi- 
dential community  nationally  recognized  for  its 
commitment  to  personal  care  and  a  supportive 
family-like  environment  We  provide  a  full-range 
of  opportunities  for  your  family  member  m  a  non- 
pressured  lifestyle. 

The  Village  offers  residents  single  or  double 
rooms  in  very  attractive  modern  homes  or  apartments 
set  on  a  beautiful  75-acre  wooded  site  some  25  miles 
south  of  Boston.  Our  vocational  center  provides  for 
the  satisfaction  and  dignity  of  productive  employment 
in  a  supervised  work  set- 
ting. A  Wide  range  of 
recreational  opportunities 
and  professional  support  services 
are  available. 

A  private  endowment  and 
minimal  dependency  on  govern- 
ment reimbursement  assures 
stability  now  and  for  the  future. 

Call  or  write  Bryan  Efron.  Ph  D.. 
Executive  Director  for  information 
and  a  descriptive  brochure.  A  visit 
to  New  England  Villages  may  neip 
you  make  ttie  right  decision. 


Schools,  Camps  &  Residences  Directory 


new  england  villages  mc 

A  Modet.  Suppoftive  Community 
For  Mentally  Retarded  AduKs 

664EP  School  Street.  Pembroke.  MA  02359    (61 7)  293-5461 


ScHooC 

For  Children  With  Cerebral  Palsy 

Serving  children  with  muttiple  disabilities  resulting  trom 
cerebral  palsy  or  traumatic  brain  injury  who  need  compre- 
hensive, individually  structured  programs  that  include: 


Physical  Therapy 

Occupational  Therapy 

Speech  and 
Language  Therapy 

>  Communication  Aids 


Special  Education 

Music  Therapy 

Special  Medical 
Attention 

*  Adapted  Recreational 
Activities 


HMS.  open  to  students  two  to  21  years,  offers  all  of  these 
services  and  more.  The  experienced  staff  and  well-respected 
consultants  provide  strong  interdisciplinary  programs  for  day 
and  residential  students  at  the  licensed  private  school. 

For  nnore  information  write  or  call: 
Diane  L  Gallagher.  Director 

HMS  School  for  Children  with  Cerebral  Palsy 

4400  Baltimore  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  PA  19104 
(215)222*2566 


ERLC 


Arizona 

Devereux  Arizona 

6436  East  Sweetwater  Avenue 

Scottsdale.  AZ  85254 

(602)998-2920 
Residential  and  day  programs  for 
children  and  adolescents  with 
emotional  disorders  and/or  learning 
disabilities. 


Hacienda  de  lo$ 
Angeles.  Inc. 

1402  East  Mountain  Ave. 
Phoenix.  AZ  85040 
(602)  243-4231 

Statfrof-the-art  care  for  medically 
fragile  children  and  adults.  A 
federally  certified-intermediate  care 
facility  for  MR,  advanced  medical 
care  consisting  of  24-hr.  skilled 
nursing,  respitory  care,  in-house  PT 
and  OT. 


California 

Devereux  Santa  Barbara 

P.O.  Box  1079 
Santa  Barbara.  CA  93102 
(805)  968-2525/(800)  359-7979 
Res.,  day,  and  comm.  progs,  for 
children  &  adults  who  have  a  wide 
range  of  developmental  disorders 
and/or  emotional  disorders. 


Frostig  School 

971  N.  Altadena  Drive 
Pasadena,  CA  91107 
(818)  791-1255 

Private  nonprofit  school  for  leammg 
disabled  children  without  serious 
emotional  problems.  The  school 
provides  an  interdisciplinary 
education  for  children  6  through  18 
years  of  age.  Nurtunng,  whole  child 
oriented,  with  strong  ennchment 
opportunitites. 


Connecticut 

Devereux  Glenholme 

81  Sabbaday  Lane 
Washington,  CT  06793 
(203)868-7377 
Residential  treatment  dr.  for  chil- 
dren and  adolescents,  5*15.  with 
emotional  disorders,  incl.  ADD  and 
leaming  disabilities. 

Riverbrook 

108  Glen  Road 

Stockbridge.  MA  01230 

(413)  298-4926 
Res.  facility  for  22  moderately  men- 
tally handicapped  women,  prog, 
emphasizes  self  care,  social,  rec.  & 
voc.  skills.  No  upper  age  limit. 


Delaware 

Devereux  Wrangle  Hill 

3560  Wrangle  Hill  Road 

Bear.DE  19701 

(302)  834-8416 
A  res.  prog,  for  children  with  emo- 
tional disorders  (placed  in  care  by 
the  Del.  Div  of  Child  Mental  Health). 

District  of  Columbia 

Devereux  Children's  Center 

3050  R  Sreet.  NW 
Washington.  DC  20007 
(202)  282-1200 
Res.  treatment  svcs.  for  children 
with  emotional  dis..  ages  6-12.  who 
have  been  referred  by  the  Dept.  of 
Human  Svcs.,  Washington.  O.C. 

Florida 

Devereux  Florida  Treatment 
Network 

Hospital,  res.  community  and  day 
prog,  for  children  and  adolescents 
with  emotional,  conduct  and  devel- 
opmental disorders.  Special  ser- 
vices: therapeutic  foster  care,  out- 
patient/in-home  services.  Available: 

Devereux  Hospital  and 
Children's  Center 

8000  Devereux  Drive 
Melbourne,  FL  32940 
(407)  242-9100 

Devereux  Orlando  Center 

6131  Christian  Way 
Orlando.  FL  32808 
(407)  296-5300 


The  Duval!  Home 

3395  Grand  Ave..  P.O.  Box  36 
Glenwood.  FL  32722 
(800)  358-0450 

A  private,  nonprofit  residential 
facility  providing  a  warm,  loving 
atmosphere  for  ambulatory  and 
nonambulatory  mentally  handi- 
capped of  all  ages.  24-hour  nursing 
care.  Lovely  24-acre  rural  campus. 
Recreational  and  training  activities. 
Respite  care  available. 


Georgia 


Agcpe  Village 

Dr.  Glenda  B.  Wallace 
3711  Agape  Village  Rd. 
Macon,  G A  31310-4057 
(912)  471-3700 

Provides  home  living,  social,  work 
training  plus  paying  jobs  in  50-acre 
village  setting.  Individual  program 
goal,  semi- independent  living  for 
$1125/month.  Co-ed,  ages  17  and 
over.  Residential  community  for 
MR/intellectually  disabled  adults. 


continued  on  p»g 


ADVERTORIAL 


Working  together 
for  a  better  future! 


At  Devereux.  the  concept  of  working  together  is 
emphasized  and  encouraged. 

In  residential,  day.  and  community-based  treatment  centers 
nationwide,  Devereux  provides  comprehensive  services  to 
individuals  of  ail  ages  who  have: 

•  Emotional  disturbances 

•  Developmental  disabilities 

•  Mental  retardation 

•  Dual  diagnoses 

•  Autism 

•  Post-head  trauma 
Devereux  services: 

•  A  wide  range  of  therapeutic,  educational,  and  vocational 


Contact:  National  Referral  Services 
1-800-345-1292,  X3045  or 
215/964-3045 
FAX:  215/971-4600 


programs  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  the 
individual 

•  Individual,  group,  and  family  therapies 

Devereux  programs: 

•  Residential  centers 

•  Specialized  psychiatric  hospitals/intensive  residential 
treatment  centers 

•  Community-based  living 

Devereux  locations: 

Arizona,  California.  Connecticut,  Delaware.  Florida,  Georgia. 
Maryland.  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Texas. 


The 

Devereux 
Foundation 


ERIC 
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Georgia  (cont'd) 

Devereux  Georgia 

1291  Stanley  Road.  N.W. 

Kennesaw.  GA  30144 

(404)  427-0147/(800)  342-3357 
Psychiatric  hosDitahntensive  resi- 
dential treatment  program  lor 
adolescents  who  have  emotional, 
behavioral  and/or  learning  disorders. 

Illinois 

The  Hope  School 

50  Hazel  Lane.  P.O.  Box  5810 

Springfield,  IL  62705 

(217)  786-3350 
Private,  licensed,  not-for-profit  resi- 
dential school  for  children  with  mul- 
tiple disabilities.  25  acres  near 
Lake  Springfield  in  central  Illinois. 

St  Coletta  School 

W4955  Highway  18 

Jefferson.  Wl  53549 

(414)674-4330 
Year-round  res.  orog.  in  academic 
instruction  and  prevocational  train- 
ing for  MR'OO.  Adult  res.  facility  w/ 
work  opportunities  for  aging  MROD. 

Kansas 


ERLC 


Institute  of  Logopedics 

2400  Jardine  Drive 
Wichita.  KS  67219 
(800)  835-1043 

Residential  school  for  children  5-21 
v/ith  multiple  disabilities.  Intensive 
speech,  physical,  and  occupational 
therapies  available.  Evaluation 
options  and  treatment  planning 
available.  Emphasis  on  transition  to 
home  environment.  Summer  and 
full  year. 


Kentucky 


The  dePaul  School 

1925  Duker  Avenue 

Louisville.  KY  40205 

(502)  459-6131 
For  children  with  a  oerceptial  motor 
disability,  dyslexia.  Private  non- 
profit school  with  full  time  program. 
Saturday,  summer  boarding  prog. 


Maryland 


Devereux  Resources  for 
Special  Children 

9515  Reistertown  Rd. 
Owings  Mills.  MD  21117 
(410)  363-3100 

Info,  and  support  resource  to  clients' 

families  •  mc  evai  /  admissions. 

prog,  planning  and  post-discharge. 

family  counseijno.  ed.  training. 


Massachusetts 

Berkshire  Children's 

Community.  249  N.  Plain  Rd. 

Housatonic.  MA  01236 

(413)  528-2523 
For  children  who  are  severely 
retarded,  multiply  disabled.  Pn- 
vate.  nonprofit,  residential  school 
located  in  the  Berkshires. 
see  ad  page  35 


Cardinal  Gushing  School 

and  Training  Center 
400  Washington  Street 
Hanover.  MA  02333 
(617)826-5371 

Provides  academic,  residential  and 
vocational  prog,  for  all  levels  of 
developmentally  delayed  students 
to  help  them  lead  fulfilling,  pro- 
ductive lives.  Program  includes 
Prader-Willi  Syndrom  and  interna- 
tional students.  Ages  6-22. 


Cotting  School 

453  Concord  Avenue 

Lexington.  MA  02173 

(617)  862-7323 
Day  school  for  boys  and  giris  with 
physical  and  leaming  challenges, 
communication  deficits,  and  stu- 
dents who  are  medically  involved. 
see  ad  page  37 


Crystal  Springs  School 

38  Narrows  Rd..  Box  372 
Assonet.  MA  02702 
(508)  644-3101.  Ext.  328 

Established  in  1953.  Crystal  Springs 
offers  licensed  homelike  residences: 
an  approved  pnvate  school:  full 
rehab  program;  and  24-hour 
licensed  nurshing  coverage  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  medically 
fragile,  multihandicapped  children 
and  young  adults,  birth-22  years. 


Devereux  Massachusetts 

60  Miles  Rd..  P.O.  Box  197 
Rutland.  MA  01543-0197 
(508)  886-4746 
A  resKJentjal  program  for  cnikJren. 
adolescents  arxJ  young  adults  who 
have  emotKDnal  disorders  and  devetop- 
mental  and  ieaming  disabilities. 


Franciscan  Children's 
Hospital  &  Rehab.  Ctr. 

30  Warren  Street 
Boston.  MA  02135-3680 
(617)  254^3800 

100-bed.  nonprofit  facility  offering 
rehab,  and  acute  inpatient  care, 
ambulatory  services  and  special 
education  to  children  ages  0-21  with 
disabilities.  A  maior  teaching 
affiliate  of  Boston  University  School 
of  Medk)ine. 


League  School  of 
Boston,  Inc. 

225  Nevada  St. 
Newtonville,  MA  02160 
(617)  964-3260 

Offers  12-month  day  educational 
prog,  specialized  community  resi- 
dences, early  intervention  home 
training,  community-based  support- 
ive employment  &  vocational  train- 
ing, after-school  recreational  prog, 
and  friendship  fanns. 


The  Learning  Center 

41 1  Waverley  Oaks  Road 

Waltham.  MA  02154 

(617)  893-6000 
Private,  community-based  12 
month,  day/residential  scnool  for 
individuals  8-22  years  with  MR  and 
other  special  needs. 


The  New  England 
Center  for  Autism 

33  Turnpike  Road 
Southboro.  MA  01772 
(508)  48M015 

Day/residential  school  for  children 
with  develop,  disabilities,  behavior 
disorders  age  3-22.  Integrated 
preschool,  inclusion  svcs..  staff 
intensive  prog.,  functional  activity 
based  curr..  supported  employment 
in  modem  scnool  and  group  homes. 


New  England 
Pediatric  Core 

78  Boston  Rd. 

No,  Billerica,  MA  01862 

(508)667-5123 

Integrated  rehabilitation,  skilled  nurs- 
ing and  educational  service  for  dis- 
abled, medically  complex  children 
from  birth  to  22.  Extended  admis- 
sions as  well  as  short-tenn  stays 
facilitating  early  hospital  discharge 
and  transition  to  home/community. 


New  England  Villages  Inc. 

664  EP  School  Street 

Pembroke.  MA  02359 

(617)293-5461 
Private  residential  community  for 
adults  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities. Vocational,  recreational 
programs. 
see  ad  page  32 

Project  School  Care 
Children's  Hospital 

300  Long  wood  Avenue 

Boston.  MA  02115 

(617)  735-6714 
Training,  publications  and  consu- 
ltations on  children  assisted  by 
medical  technology  in  educational 
settings  in  Mass.  and  elsewhere. 


Riverbrook 

108  Glen  Road 

Stockbridge.  MA  01230 

(413)  298-4926 
Res.  facility  for  22  moderately  men- 
tally handicapped  women,  prog, 
emphasizes  self  care,  social,  rec.  & 
voc.  Skills.  No  upper  age  limit. 


Riverview  School 

551  Route  6A.  East  Sandwich 
Cape  Cod,  MA  02537 
(508)  888-0489 

For  high  school  students  (12-19) 
who  are  leaming  disabled  but  also 
marginally  impaired  intellectually. 
Located  on  Cape  Cod.  Riverview 
offers  a  modified  cumculum  which 
provides  a  high  school  diploma. 
Post  graduate  programs  are  also 
available. 


Minnesota 


Camp  Buckskin 

3811  W.  Broadway 
Attn:  EPM 

Minneapolis.  MN  55422 

Specializes  m  children  with  LD. 
ADHD  or  EMH  ages  6-18.  Program 
actively  seeks  to  develop  self- 
confidence.  Improve  social  skills 
and  enhance  self-concept.  Individ- 
ualized attention  and  encourage- 
ment promote  success  in  academ- 
ics and  traditional  camp  activities! 


New  Hampshire 


Crotched  Mountain 

Verney  Drive 
Greenfield.  NH  03047 
(603)  547-3311 

A  prep,  school  and  therapy  ctr.  for 
children  with:  head  injury.  CP. 
spina  bifida.  MR.  developmental, 
behavioral,  emotional  and  seizure 
disorders.  Modern  residential  group 
homes.  Transitional  residential 
apartments.  Licensed  nursing 
facility.  Day  students. 


Franciscan  Children's 
Hospital  &  Rehab.  Ctr. 

30  Warren  Street 
Boston,  MA  02135-3680 
(617)254-3800 

100-bed.  nonprofit  facility  offenng 
rehab,  and  acute  inpatient  care, 
ambulatory  services  and  special 
education  to  children  ages  0-21  with 
disabilities.  A  major  teaching 
affiliate  of  Boston  University  School 
of  Medicine. 


conttnued  on  page , 


For  Severely  Retarded.  Multihandicapped  Children  \ 
BERKSHIRE  CHILDREN  S  COMMUNITY 


PRIVATE,  NON-PROFIT  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 


IN  BERKSFilRES 
ASSISTIVE  ARCHITECTURE 


STATE-OF-THE-ART  CAMPUS 
INDOOR  THERAPY  POOL. 

INTENSIVE  THERAPIES 

SPEECH.  PHYSICAL.  AND  PRE-VOC.\TIONAL 
INNOVATIVE  LEARNING  CENTER 

UNIQUE  CURRICULUM.  12  MONTH  SCHOOL 

ADVANCED  MEDICAL  CARE 

AROUND-THE-CLOCK.  LEADING  SPECIALISTS. 
AFFILIATION  WITH  MAJOR  MEDICAL  CENTERS 

PARENT  ASSOCI.-XTION  AND  OPEN  DOOR  VISITING 

NURTURING  AND  HOME-LIKE 


Contact 

GAIL  CHARPENTIER,  DIRECTOR 
BERKSHIRE  CHILDREN'S  COMMUNITY 
249  NORTH  PLAIN  ROAD 
HOUSATONIQMA  01236 


413-528-2523 


Exceptional  Parent  Press 


c 


What  If  You  Couldn't ...?  jip? 

A  Program  about  Disabilities 


This  multimedia  program  for  ele* 
mentary  school  (grades  2-5)  presents 
children  with  a  non-threatening  picture  of 
what  It  might  be  like  to  have  a  disability. 
This  sensitizing  js  a  must  for  every  sch.xs! 
involved  in  mainstreaming.  There  are 
seven  ma)Or  areas  of  study  (kits):  opening 
unit,  learning  disabilities,  visual  impair- 
ment, emotional  problems,  hearing 
impairments,  orthopedic  handicaps  and 
mental  retardation.  Each  of  the  units 
gives  information  first,  then  simulation 
experiences  and  problem-solving  exer- 
cises. An  easy-to-use  teachers'  guide  is 
included. 

MASTER  KIT 

The  Master  kit  includes  one  of  each  kit 
with  guide,  packed  in  a  foot-locker  size, 
display/storage/transport  case. 
$420,00 

EVALUATION  PACKAGE 

The  Evaluation  package  contains  one  of 
each  of  the  7  guides  plus  all  materials  for 
teaching  the  opening  unit.  Some  Ways 
the  Same.  Some  Ways  Different. 
$56.00 


MAIL  TO: 


Name, 


EXCEPTIONAL  PARENT  PRESS 

1170  Commonweallh  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  02134-4646 
▲  ▲  ▲    Order  Form  ▲  ▲  ▲ 


QTY 


TITLF 


UNIT  PRICE  TOTAL 


Address  _ 

City  

State 


ZIP. 


Telephone  

/  h3ve  endorsed  mv  cneck  payable  to 
Excepuonat  Parent  Press  or  charge  to  my 

n  Mastercard  ^1  VISA 

Account  Numfatr  (All  Digits} 


SHIPPING  !<  HANDLING  CHARGES  Sub-Total 


Expiration  Date  (_ 

Signature  .  


us. —  S3  50  lor  1  iiem. 
75c  for  each  additional  iiem 

Foreign  —  $6  50  fof  1  tlftm 
'  75c  for  each  additional  item 


Shipping 
TOTAL 


US  lundsonfy  These  pnce<;  ate  f:ut}iect  to  change  Please  allow  4-6  weeks  tor  delivery  Returrts  must  oe  made  wttttm  4  weeks  ot  (fetivery 
^0  Overseas  returns 


Vo  overseas  returns  m  m^«J 


New  Jersey 

Oevereux  Center  for  Autism 

1 86  Roadstown  Rd. 

Bridgeton,  NJ  08302 

(609)  455-7200 
A  residential  program  for  indivi- 
duals, 8  to  22,  who  have  mild  to 
severe  mental  retardation. 

Devereux  Deerhaven 

230  Pottersville  Rd.,  P.O.  Box  520 

Chester.  NJ  07930 

(908)879-4166 
Residential  and  day  programs  for 
females,  10  to  21,  who  have  emo- 
tional and  behavioral  disorders  and 
teaming  disabilities. 

New  York 

Camp  Huntington 

56  Bruceville  Road 

High  Falls,  NY  12440 

(914)  687-7840 
A  co-ed  res.  camp  for  teaming  dis- 
ablea.  ADD.  neuroiogicaily  impairea 
and  mild-moderate  MR  located  in 
the  Catskill  Mts.  of  NY  state. 

Cobb  Memorial  School 

P.O.  Box  503 

Altamont,  NY  12009 
For  children  who  are  severely/ 
profoundly  mentally  retarded. 
Private,  nonprofit,  res. /day  school 
located  m  the  Heldeberg  Mtns. 

Devereux  New  York 

Route  9,  P.O,  Box  40 

Red  Hook,  NY  12571 

(914)  758-1899 
A  residential  prog,  for  individ.,  8  -  21 , 
who  have  develop,  disabilities,  emo- 
tional dis..  neurological  impairments 
'      and/or  Prader-Willi  syndrome. 

I    Lochland  Schools.  Inc, 

1065  Lochland  Road 

Geneva,  NY  14456 

(315)  789-6055 
Restdential  facility  for  men  and 
women  18  and  older  who  are 
ambulatory  with  severe  to  mod- 
erate MR.  Private,  not-for-profit. 

Pathfinder  Village 

Box  32-A 

Edmeston.  NY  13335 

(607)  965-8377 
Opportunities  abound  in  this  colo- 
nial styte  village  that  provides  qual- 
ity iife  experience  for  children  and 
adults  with  Down  syndrome. 

RIverbrook 

108  Glen  Road 

Slockbridge,  MA  01230 

(413)  289-4926 
Res.  facility  for  22  moderately  men- 
tally handicapped  women,  prog, 
emphasizes  self  care,  social,  rec.  & 
voc.  skills.  No  upper  age  hmit 


North  Dakota 

Anne  Carlsen  School 

301  Seventh  Avenue,  NW 

Jamestown,  ND  58401 

(701)252-3850 
Here  young  people  with  disabilities 
can  achieve  their  highest  potential. 
Many  programs  tor  intensive  eval- 
uation and  intea'ention. 

Pennsylvania 

Camphill  Special  Schools 

R,D,  1,  Box  240 
Glenmoore,  PA  19343 
(215)  469-9236 

For  children  with  mental  hanaicaps. 

familystyle  living  in  rural  setting  with 

educTtherapeutic  prog.  Day/ 

residential,  10  mo.  &  summer  camp. 

Devereux  Brandywtne 

Devereux  Road 

Glenmoore,  PA  19343 

(215)  942-5968 
Residential/day  prog,  for  maies.  6  to 
21 .  who  have  emotional  ADD  and 
conduct  disorders.  Special  services 
for  hearing  impaired, 

Devereux  Day  School 

Leopard  Road 

Berwyn,  PA  19312 

(215)  296-6843 
Day  program  for  children  &  adoles- 
cents who  have  social  and  emotion- 
al disorders  and/'or  brain  injuries. 

Devereux  French  Center 

119  Old  Lancaster  Rd. 

Devon.  PA  19333 

(215)  964-3269 
Res.  prog,  for  adolescents  and 
adults  with  sociat/emotionai  dis.. 
neurological  imoairments,  traumatic 
head  injuries  ana  dual  diagnoses. 

Devereux  Health  Services/ 

Comm,  Prog.  Ctr.,600  Boot  Rd. 

Downlngtown,  PA  19335 

(215)  873-4945 
Res.  prog.  (incl.  group  homes)  for 
adults  with  develop,  disabilities  & 
dual  diagnoses.  Special  svcs: 
adult  day  placement  &  respite  care. 

Devereux  Kenner  Center 

390  E.  Boot  Rd. 

Westchester,  PA  19350 

(215)431-8174 
Residential  programs  for  children, 
adolescents  and  young  aaults  who 
have  MR.  developmental  disabili- 
ties and  emotional  disorders. 

Devereux  Mapleton  Center 

655  Sugartow/n  Rd.,  Box  297 
Maivern.  PA  19355-0297 
(215)  296-6970  /  (800)  433-1 184 
Residential  and  m-patient  prog,  for 
children,  adolescents  and  young 
adults  with  emotional  disorders.  LD 
and  neurological  impairments. 


Devereux  Pocono  Center 

R.D,  #1.  Box27A 

Newfoundland,  PA  18445 

(717)  676-3237 
Residential  ana  day  care  programs 
for  adults  who  have  emotional 
disorders,  developmental  disabili- 
ties and  mental  retardation. 


Erie  Infants  and  Youth 
Home,  Inc. 

226  East  27th  Street 
Erie,  PA  16504 
(814)454-1534 

Community-based  residential  prog, 
serving  children  and  young  adults 
with  developmental  disabilities,  24 
hours  a  day  skilled  nursing  and 
direct  care  services.  P.T..  O.T., 
speech,  recreation-camp,  nutrition, 
behavior  managment. 


H.M,S.  School  for  Children  with 

CP,  4400  Baltirr^ore  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  PA  19104 
(215)222-2566 
Residential'day  schooi  prog,  for 
children  2-21  who  are  severely 
physically  disabled  by  CP.  Inte- 
grated therapies.  Assistive  tech. 
see  ad  page  32 


Marttia  Lloyd 
Community  Services 

190  W.  Main  Street 
Troy,  PA  16947-1199 
(717)  297-2185 

A  private  residential  program  for 
ambulatory  mentally  retarded 
women,  ages  15  and  older. 
Emphasis  on  vocational  and 
community  life  skills  training. 
Homelike  community  residence  in 
northcentral  Pennsylvania. 


Rock  Creek  Farm 

RR#1.  Box  54 

Thonnpson.  PA  18465 

(717)  756-2706 
Private,  therapeutic  summer  camp 
for  children  with  difficulties  m  social 
adjustment  as  a  result  of  LD.  Nl, 
ADD,  SI.  VI.  etc.  Ages  6-16. 

Royer-Oreaves  School  for  Blind 

1 1 8  S.  Valley  Rd..  P.O.  Box  1 007 

Paoli,  PA  19301-0913 

(215)  644-1818 
Private  nonprofit  residential  school 
serving  blind,  multi-handicapped 
children  and  adults  in  home-like 
atmosphere. 

To  advertise  in 
Exceptional  Parent's 
Schools,  Camps  &  Residences 
Guide,  call  Melissa  Fowler  at 
(800)852-2884 


Rhode  island 

Behavior  Research  Institute 

240  Laban  Street 

Providence.  Rl  02909 

(800)231-5405 
Drug-free  behavioral  residential 
prog,  for  autistic/MR,  No  rejections 
or  expulsions.  Success  with  the 
most  difficult  cases.  3  to  adult. 

Hope  Academy 

240  Laban  Street 

Providence,  Rl  02909 

(800)231-5405 
Behavonal  res.  school  forhard-to- 
piace  adolescents  (assaultive,  fire 
setting,  sexual  acting  out.  drug 
problems,  suicidal,  etc.)  Drug-free. 

Riverbrook 

108  Glen  Road 

Stockbridge,  MA  01230 

(413)  298-4926 
Res.  facility  for  22  moderately  men- 
ially handicapped  women,  program 
emphasizes  self  care,  social,  rec.  & 
voc.  skills.  No  upper  age  limit. 

Tennessee 

Devereux  Genesis  Learning 
Centers 

430  B  Allied  Dr, 

Nashville,  TN  37211 

(615)  832-4222 
Day  school  and  treatment  prog,  for 
adolescents  and  young  adults  who 
have  emotional  disorders,  mental 
retardation  &  learning  disabilities. 

Texas 

Devereux  Hospital  and 
Neurobehavioral  Institute 

1 150  Devereux  Dr. 

League  City.  TX  77573 

(713)  335-1000 
Acute  care  hospital,  small  living 
units,  school  for  ind.  with  severe 
emotional  and/or  conduct  dis.. 
pervasive  dev.  dis..  brain  injuries, 

Devereux  Psychiatric 
Residential  Treatment  Center 

120  David  Wade  Drive 
Victoria,  TX  77902-2666 
(512)  575-8271  /  (800)  383-500( 
Res.  prog,  for  those  with  emotional, 
behavioral  dis.  Including  a  spe- 
cialized psychiatric  hospital/inten- 
sive residential  treatment  orogram. 

Virginia 

Faith  Mission  Home 

HCR  1  Box  114 

Free  Union,  VA  22940 

(804)  985-2294 
Res.  care  and  training  center  for 
ambulator/  MR  or  brain-injured 
children  and  young  adults  located  m 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 


Schools,  Camps  &  Residences 


Virginia  (cont  d) 


Virginia  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  at 
Hampton 

700  Shell  Road 
Hampton.  VA  23661 
For  children  who  are  deaf,  blind  and 
multiply  disabled  with  sensory 
impaimient.  Stale  residential  and 
day  school,  scenic  campus,  modem 
buildings,  certified/endorsed  staff, 
serenely  located  on  the  beautiful 
Eastern  Virginia  peninsula. 


Wisconsin 


ChUeda  Habititation  Institute 

1020  Mississippi  St, 

LaCrosse.  Wl  54601 

(608)  782-6480 
Res.  treatment  dr.  training  &  intensive  therapy  for 
children  w/  severe  mental  &  physical  disabilities. 

St.  Coleita  School 

W4955  Highway  18 

Jefferson.  Wl  53549 

(414)  674-4330 
Year-round  res.  prog,  in  academic  insiruction  and 
prevocational  training  for  MR/DD.  Adult  res 
facility  w/  work  opportunities  for  aging  MR/DD. 


Is  Everyone 
RxiisingOn 
The  Negative? 

U  happens  ail  loo  often  to  children 
with  special  needs. 

Ai  Colling  School,  we  focus  on 
your  child.  Building  ihe  skills  he  has. 
Helping  him  acquire  new  ones.  And 
nurturing  his  self-esteem. 

We  can  build  opportunities  for  your 
child  to  view  himself  positively. 

Cotting  is  a  private  non-profit. 
Chapter  766  approved  co-educational 
day  school  offering  educational  and 
therapeutic  services  to  meet  a  wide 
range  of  special  needs. 

Call  us  at  our  new  campus  in 
Lexington  at  (617)  862-7323.  Please 
ask  for  Department  A. 

Cotting  School 

V^e  focus  on  your  child, 

f'or  boys  and^irls  with  learning,  physical. 

communication  or  medical  needs 
453  Concord  Avenue.  Lexington.  MA  02173 
(617)862-732} 


SCHOOLS,  CAMPS  &  RESIDENCES  GUIDE 


Annandale 
Village 


EXCLUSIVE 
RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOL 


ERLC 


"THEIR  COMMUNITY  WITH 
OUR  HELP"  Private,  nonprofit 
community  tor  developmentallv 
disabled  adults  offering  residential/ 
non-residential  transitional  pro- 
grams and  services. 
•Job  Training*  Arts  Activities. 
•Therapeutic  recreation. 
•Case  management. 
•Founded  1969. 

•125-acre  wooded  environment. 

Contact:  Annandale  at  Suwanee,  Inc. 
3500  Annandale  Lane,  Box  7 
Suwanee,  GA  30174 
(404)  945-8381 

BERKSHIRE  CHILDREN'S  COM- 
MUNITY for  children  who  are 
severely  retarded,  multiply'disabled. 
•Private,  nonprofit,  residential. 
•State-of-the-art  campus. 
•Intensive  therapies. 
•Extensive  water  therapy. 
•Advanced  medical  care. 
•Parent  assoc.  &  open-door  visiting. 
•Nurturing  and  homelike. 

Contact:  Gail  Charpentier 
Berkshire  Children's  Community 
249  North  Plain  Road 
Housatonic,  MA  01236 
(413)  528-2523 


WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR  A 
BETTER  FUTURE!  In  residential, 
day  and  community-based  treat- 
ment centers  nationwide,  Devereux 
provides  comprehensive  services  to 
individuals  of  all  ages  who  have: 
•Emotional  disturbances. 
•Developmental  disabilities. 
•Mental  retardation  •Dual  diagnosis. 
•Autism^Post-head  trauma. 

Contact:  National  Referral  Services 
The  Devereux  Foundation 
(800)  345-1292,  ext.  3045 
(215)  964-3045 
(215)  971-4600  (Fax) 

"MAXIMIZING  INDIVIDUAL 
POTENTIAL" 

•Community-based,  private  day/ 
residential  treatment. 

•Positive  behavioral  management. 

•Ages  8-22,  multiply  handicapped, 
mentally  retarded,  behavior  dis- 
ordered, autistic  &  hearing  impaired. 

•  12-month  program. 

•  10  miles  west  of  Boston. 

Contact:  Student  Services  Ccxirdinator 
The  Learning  Center 
411  WaverlevOaks  Road 
Waltham,  MA  02154 
(617)  893-6000 
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continued  from  page  W 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Carolina  Computer 
Access  Center 
Metro  School 
700  E.  Second  St. 
Charlotte,  NC  28202-2880 
k704)  342-3004 
AppleLink:  CCAC 

/  North  Carolina  Assistive 
Technology  Project 
Dept.  of  Human  Resources 
Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Services 
1110  Navaho  Dr. 
Suite  101 

Raleigh,  NC  27609 
(919)  850-2787 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

"  Pathfinder  Parent  Training 
and  Information  Center 
ATA  Computer  Resource  Ctr. 
1600  Second  Ave.  SW 
Minot,  ND  58701 
(701)  852-9426/9436 
AppleLink:  PATHFINDER 

OHIO 

/  Ohio  Rehabilitative  Services 
Commission 

Div,  of  Public  Affairs.  SW  4 
400  E.  Campus  View  Blvd. 
Columbus.  OH  43235 
(614)  438-1236 

•  Technology  Resource 
Center.  Inc.:  Enabling 
People  with  Disabilities 
2140  Arbor  Blvd. 
Dayton.  OH  45439-1510 
(513)  294-8086 
AppleLink:  CARS 

OKLAHOMA 

/  Oklahoma  Department  of 
Human  Services 
Rehab.  Services  Division 
^       DH3,  RS  #24 
PO.  Box  25352 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73125 
(405)424-4311 

OREGON 

•  Oregon  Outback 
Technology  Access  Center 
111  Elm.  P.O.  Box  2916 

i       La  Grade.  OR  97850 

i       (503)  962-7258 

i       AppleLink:  OUTBACK 

I 

I  /  Oregon  TALN  Project 

!       Dept.  of  Human  Resources 

t       Vocational  Rehab.  Division 

500  Summer  St.  NE 
i       Salem.  OR  97310-1018 
i       (503)  378-3830,  ext,386 


PENNSYLVANIA 

/  Pennsylvania's  Initiative 
on  Assistive  Tech.  (PIAT) 
Temple  University 
Institute  on  DIsability/UAP 
423  Ritter  Annex 
13th  Street  and  Cecil  B. 
Moore  Ave. 

Philadelphia.  PA  19122 
(215)  787-1356 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

/  South  Carolina  Assistive 
Technology  Program 
Vocational  Rehab.  Dept. 
P  O.  Box  15 
1410-C  Boston  Ave. 
WestColumbia.se  29171 
(803)  822-5404 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

/  South  Dakota  Dept.  of 
Human  Services 
Div.  of  Rehab.  Services 
East  Highway  34 
Hillsview  Plaza 
c/o  500  East  Capitol 
Pierre.  SD  57501-5070 
(605)  773-3195 

TENNESSEE 

Eastern  Tennessee  Special 
Technology  Access  Center 
5719  Kingston  Pike 
Knoxville.  TN  37919-1925 
(615)  584-4465 
AppleLink:  EASTTN 

■  Technology  Access  Center 
of  Middle  Tennessee 
Fountain  Square 
Suite  126 

2222  Metro  Center  Blvd. 
Nashville.  TN  37228 
(615)  248-6733 
AppleLink:  TAC 

/  Tennessee  Technology 
Access  Project  (TTAP) 
Dept.  of  Mental  Health  and 
Mental  Retardation 
Doctors'  Building 
Suite  300 
706  Church  St. 
Nashville.  TN  37243-0675 
(615)  741-7441 

•  West  Tennessee  Special 
Technology  Resource  Ctr. 
Lambuth  College 
Carney  Johnston  Hall 
401  Maple  St, 
PO.  Box  3683 
Jackson,  TN  38303-3683 
(800)  464-5619 
(901)424-9089 
AppleLink:  WESTTN 


TEXAS 

SHIP  Resource  Center 
University  United  Methodist 
Church 

5084  DeZavala  Rd, 
San  Antonio,  TX  78249 
(512)  822-0995 
AppleLink:  SHIP 

/  UAP  of  Texas 

The  Univ,  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Dept,  of  Special  Education 
EDB  306-35300 
Austin,  TX  78712-1290 
(512)  471-7621 

UTAH 

Computer  Ctr,  for  Citizens 
with  Disabilities 
401  Twelfth  Ave,,  Ste,  114 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84103 
(801)  321-5770 
AppleLink:  CCCD 

/  Utah  Assistive  Technology 
Program 

Utah  State  University 
Developmental  Center  for 
Handicapped  Persons 
UMC  6855 

Logan,  UT  84322-6800 

(801)  750-1982 

VERMONT 

/  Vermont  Assistive 
Technology  Project 
Dept,  of  Aging  and  Disabilities 
Agency  of  Human  Services 
103  S,  Main  St, 
Weeks  Building,  IstFI, 
Waterbury.  VT  05671-2305 

(802)  241-2620 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

V  virgin  islands  Resource 
Ctr,  for  the  Disabled,  Inc, 
P.O,  Box  1825 
St,  Thomas,  VI  00803 
(809)  777-ABLE  (2253) 

VIRGINIA 

/  Virginia  Assistive 

Technology  System  (VATS) 
Dept,  of  Rehab.  Svcs, 
Office  of  Planning 
4900  Fitzhugh  Ave, 
RO,  Box  11045 
Richmond.  VA  23230 
(804)  367-2445 

c  Tidewater  Center  for 
Technology  Access 
Special  Education  Annex 
273  N.  Witchduck  Rd, 
Virginia  Beach.  VA  23462 
(804)  473-5136 
AppleLink:  TCTA 


WASHINGTON 

Washington  Tech,  Access  Ctr, 
for  Resources  and  Training 
257  100th  Avenue  NE 
Bellevue,  WA  98004-5625 
(206)  637-9848 
AppleLink:  START 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

M  Project  G,L,U,E, 

c/o  Children's  Therapy  Clinic 
2345  Chesterfield  Ave, 
Charleston,  WV  25304 
(304)  342-6501 
AppleLink:  GLUE 

/  West  Virginia  Assistive 
Technology  System 
Div,  of  Rehab,  Services 
Capital  Complex,  PO.  Box 
50809 

Charleston,  WV  25305 
(304)  766-4698 

WISCONSIN 

/  WIsTech 

Dept,  of  Health  &  Social  Svcs. 
Div,  of  Vocational  Rehab, 
P.O,  Box  7852 
1  W.  Wilson  St,.  Rm.  850 
Madison.  Wl  53707 
(608)  267-6720/9599  (TDD) 


SOMEONE 
YOU 
KNOW 

HAS  A  RARE  DISORDER 

♦  That  may  be  fatal  or 
disablinc^ 

♦  That  many  doctors  don't 
rccoiinize 

•  That  may  have  no  cure  or 
treatment 

•  That  is  one  of  5000 
disorders  affecting  a  total 
of  20  million  people 

NORD  is  a  coalition  of  non- 
profit agencies,  researchers, 
and  individuals  that  helps 
by  providing  information 
and  promoting  research. 
Your  membership  helps. 


NORD 


National  Organisation 
for  Rare  Diaordera 

100  Rt.  37.  P.O.  Box  8923 
New  Fairfield.  CT. 

06812' 1783 
(800)  099-NORD 


MIDIA  BUVLRS'  GUIUL 


KEY:  c».  Books  for  Childmi 
♦  Educational  Matarials 


^  Books  for  Parents  &  ProtesskNials 
▼  VklMtapes  ®Audk>tapas 


^   Turtle  Books:  for  children  with 
disabilities  and  their  friends.  Write 
for  free  descriptive  brochure.  Also 
ask  for  free  brochure  'Tips  for  Se- 
lecting Books  for  Children  with  Dis- 
abilities" for  your  favorite  librarian. 
Jason  &  Nordic  PubL,  P.O.  Box  441, 
Hollidaysburg,  PA  16648. 


^  When  Your  Child  is  Seriously 
Injured:  The  Emotional  Impact  on 
Families  by  Marilyn  Lash.  A  40- 
page  booklet  containing  practical 
suggestions  and  techniques  to  help 
parents  plan  for  the  future.  $4.50. 
Exceptional  Parent,  I170  Common- 
wealth Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02134. 


When  Your  Child  Goes  to 
School  After  an  Injury  by  Marilvn 
Lash.  A  72-page  booklet  that  helps 
families  prepare  for  their  child's 
entry  or  return  to  school  after  a 
serious  injury    $7.50.  Exceptional 
Parent,  1170  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston,  MA  02134. 


Hydrocephalus  News/Notes. 

20  pg.  quarterly  newsletter  covering 
research,  educ.  perspectives,  profiles, 
legislation,  neuro-talk,  editorials, 
networking,  changing  diagnosis/ 
treatments,  resources,  calendar,  inter- 
views, lit.  reviews.  $25/yr.  1670  Green 
Oak  Cir.,  Lawrenceville,  GA  30243. 


^0  FREE  — The  NEW  Special  Needs 
Project  Book  Catalog.  Unique 
selection  of  the  best  books  from  all 
publishers  about  disabilities.  Compre- 
hensive resource  for  parents,  chil- 
dren &  prof.  Special  Needs  Pro- 
ject, 1482  E.  Valley  Rd.,  #A121,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93108,(800)333-6867. 


Free  Book  Catalog:  The  1992 
Special  Needs  Catalog  features  a 
collection  of  valuable  books  for  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  and  their  par- 
ents on  Down  syndrome,  CP,  autism, 
spec.  ed.  and  more.  Contact  Woodbine 
House,  5615  Fishers  Ln.,  Rockville 
MD  20852,  (800)  843-7323. 


4*  Free  1992  Catalog,  Toward 
Independence:  Picture  cards  and 
stickers  of  life  skill  activities:  groom- 
ing, housekeeping,  shopping,  cook- 
ing, money-handling  and  more.  Use 
cards  for  reminders,  list-making  and 
communication.  Attainment 
Company,  (800)  327-4269. 

▼  "What  is  Fragile  X  Syndrome?" 

Authored  by  Ave  Lachiewicz,  M.D. 
This  is  a  15-minute  video  that 
describes  fragile  X  syndrome  in  9 
males.  $30.  Duke  University 
Medical  Center,  Fragile  X  Project, 
Child  Development  Unit,  Box  3364, 
Durham,  NC  27710. 


T  Home  Tutor  Videos.  5  tapes  teach 
phonics  in  the  comfort  of  home. 
Interactive,  multimodality  approach. 
Excellent  for  SLD  students.  K-2nd 
grade  skills.  Challenging  and  fun! 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FREE  parent/ 
teacher  guide  &  preview  $205. 
Dynamic  Lng.  Prod.,  (800)  741-0226. 


T  Interax  Video  Sign  Language 
Course.  Illustrates  1200+  signs  based 
on  ASL.  Six  videos  with  6.5  hrs. 
Graphics  provide  reference  of  equiv- 
alent English  word.  Free  brochure. 
$1 99  plus  $4.50  s&h.  Interax  Training, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  473106,  Garland,  TX 
75047-3106,  (800)  242-5583. 


TThe  Beginning  American  Sign 
Language  VideoCourse.  Learning 
Sign  Lang,  is  fun  &  easy  with  this  video! 
Experience  success  with  Billy  Seago  as 
your  deaf  instructor.  Free  catalog. 
Sign  Enhancers,  1320  EdgewaterSt. 
NW,  Ste.  B-10,  EPl,  Salem,  OR 
97304,  (800)  767-4461  V/TTY 


T  "Say  ft  With  Sign"  —  Emmy  Award 
Nominee.  A  video  library  on  signing! 
Ors.  Larry  &  Sharon  Solow  romance 
you  to  sign  with  ASL  &  finger-spel- 
ling in  20  hrs.  of  video!  $279,50  plus 
$6  s&h.  Free  catalog,  credit  cards  order 
today!  Valiant  Ed.  Videos,  Box  1969, 
Reseda,  CA  91337,  (800)  266-2159. 


SOI TVVARE  BUVhRS'  CI 


Softmit  Buym' Guidi  ii  i  iMng  of  tfN 
nmrt  coraputar  soflivM  pM^^ 

Keytalk  needs  only  6  simple  com- 
mands to  remove  barriers  to  reading 
and  writing.  With  an  Apple  Com- 
puter and  a  speech  synthesizer, 
Keytalk  "savs"  what  is  typed  and 
displayed.  $115.  Jesaria  Ltd.,  P.O. 
Box  17,  Irvington,  NY  10533, 
(800)  443^728. 


Special  Needs  Software  talking 
sftWT.  in  areas  of  lang.  dev,  cogni- 
tive processing  and  instructional 
games.  Call  for  our  FREE  book. 
Sequential  Softeware  for  Language 
Intervention.  Laureate  Learning, 
110  E.  Spring  St.,  Winooski,  VT 
05404,  (800)  562-6801,  (802)  655-4755. 


HandiWARE  enables  improved  ac- 
cess to  PCs  for  the  ntobility-,  speech- 
and  hearing-impaired.  Works  with 
off-the-shelf  prog.,  generic  switches 
and  industry-standard  speech  syn- 
thesizers. $20-$695  plus  s&h. 
Microsystems  Sftwn,  600  Worcester 
Rd.,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 


MAGic  &  MAGic  Deluxe  magnifv 
PC  or  laptop  VGA/SVGA/XGA  ^ 
screen,  text  &  graphics  progs.  2x.  De- 
luxe magnifies  text-bsd.  apps.  up 
to  12x.  Work  with  adapted  access 
sftwr.  MAGic:  $79.  Deluxe:  $295 
plus  $5  s&h.  Microsystems  Sftwr., 
600  Worcester  Rd.,  Framingham, 
MA  01701. 


MARKETPLACE 


.V  ^  ^  RATES  ft  INFORMATION: 

1X'$e.0O  pt  word.  4X15.25  pmwott  •X-$4.50  ptr  word 

Pmwnt,  1170  Commoi  WMMi  Mim^  Bomn,  MA 
02134  or  eM  <iOQ  MMtK  «K  (tlT)  73M742. 


DIAPERS/INCONTINENCE 


AHENDS®  YOUTH  BRIEFS 

Fits  children  35-75  tbs.  $5l.95/cs  (96),  Free 
Delivery.  Also  —  Depend.  Serenity,  Other  Items. 
Mfr.  Coupons  Accepted.  Free  Catalog.  Accost 
Medical  Supply,  (800)  242-2460. 

SAVE  -  FREE  CATALOG 

Attends*,  Tranquility,  many  brands:  youth  to  large. 
HDIS,  325  Paul  Ave..  Ferguaon,  MO  63135,  (800) 
538-1036. 

FREE  CATALOGUE  —  Attends'-.  Tranquility  Youth 
Brief,  Free  Delivery.  Low  Pnoes.  N/isa/MC.  Nat*l 
lr)coatinontSuppli«t.  Call  (800)  226*6718. 


Federal  Aoencies 


These  government  agencies  offer  parents  and  professionals  information  on  services  and  regulations.  The  Federal  Infomiation 
Center  (FIC)  can  help  you  find  information  about  federal  government  services,  programs  and  regulations.  FIC  can  also  tell  you 
which  federal  agency  to  contact  for  assistance.  Contact  the  national  FIC  for  your  state's  toll-free  800  FIC  number  at: 

P.O.  Box  600,  Cumberland,  Md.  21502,  (301)  72i:-9098. 


AMERICANS  WITH 
DISABILITIES  ACT 

American  Federation  for  the 
Blind  and  Gallaudet  Univ. 

(202)  223-0101  (Voice/TDD) 

The  Arc 

(800)  433-5255 

Association  of  Handicapped 
Student  Service  Programs  In 
Post  Secondary  School 
Education 

(800)  247-7752  (Voice/TDD) 

Dept.  of  Transportation 

(202)  366-9305 
(202)  202-7687  (TDD) 

Disability  Rights  Education 
Defense  Fund 

(800)  466-4232  (Voice/TDD) 


Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission 

(800)  USA-EEOC 
(202)  663-4494  (TDD) 

Federal  Communications 
Commission 

(202)  632-7260/6999  (TDD) 

Office  of  Fair  Housing  and 
Equal  Opportunity 

(800)  424-8590 

(202)  708-4252  (in  DC) 

Pres.  Comm.  on  Employment 
of  People  with  Disabilities 

1331  F  Street  NW,  Ste.  300 
V^ashington.  DC  20004 
(202)  376-6200/6205  (TDD) 

Regional  Disability  Business 
Accommodation  Centers 

(617)  349-2639/354-6618 


U.S.  Architectural 
Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board 

(800)  USA-ABLE 

DISABILITY  

Administration  on 
Developmental  Disabilities 

200  Independence  Ave.  SW 
349F  Humphrey  Building 
Washington,  DC  20201 
(202)  690-6590 

National  Information  Center 
for  Children  &  Youth  with 
Disabilities  (NICHCY) 

P.O.  Box  1492 
Washington.  DC  20013-1492 
(800)  999-5599 
(703)  893-8614  (TDD) 


National  Institute 

of  Neurological  Disorders 

and  Stroke  (NINDS) 

9000  Rockville  Pike 
Building  31.  Room  8A-16 
Bethesda.  MD  20892 
(301)496-5751 

National  Library  Service 
for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped 

Library  of  Congress 
1291  Taylor  St.  NW 
Washington.  DC  20542 
(800)  424-8567 
(202)  707-5100 

Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Disability  Policy 

113  Hart  Senate  Office  BIdg. 
Washington.  DC  20510 
(202)  224-6265 


PRODUCT  SHOWCASE 


'v/ 

J' 

The  Terrier  Tricycle 

The  Terrier  has  been  designed  in 
close  cooperation  with  therapists. 
Clear  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
ease  of  use,  appearance,  versatility 
and  durability.  It  has  built-in  adjust- 
ability and  can  accommodate  the  most 
physically  challenged  rider.  It  gives 
important  therapeutic  exercise  and 
helps  promote  social  integration.  Its 
bright,  lively  colors  and  BMX  styling 
leave  all  other  tricvcles  behind. 


Special  Playset  for  Special  People 

Woodset  offers  a  variety  of  stand- 
ard designs  coupled  with  creative 
solutions  to  mobility  and  positioning 
concerns.  Please  write  or  call  our 
Adaptive  Equipment  Designer  (800) 
638-%63(WOOD). 


The  Dignity  Bath 

The  Dignity  Bath  Tub  from  Electric 
Mobility  is  the  safe,  strain-free  way  tc 
bathe  your  child.  This  complete  5'  tul 
has  a  built-in,  water-powered  seat  lift 
that  gently  moves  your  child  in  and 
out  of  the  water  —  without  electricity 
Can  be  installed  by  any  plumber  and 
is  available  with  a  therapeutic  whirl- 
pool oprion. 


Contact:  Triaidjnc. 
P.O.  Box  1364 
Cumberland,  MD  21502 
(301)759-3525 


Contact:  Woodset 
P.O.  Box  2127 
Waldorf,  MD  20604 
(800)  638-9663  (WOOD) 


Contact:  Electric  Mobility  Corp. 
Dept.  3765 
1  Mobility  Plaza 
Sewell  NJ  08080 
(800)  662-4548,  ext.  77 


High- 
Performance 
Therapy 


Tumble 

Forms    'JS.c^dc,  i^a 

Preston 


EDUCATION 


National  Head  Start  Assoc. 

201  N.  Union  St..  Ste.  320 
Alexandria.  VA  22314 
(703)  739-0875 

Office  of  Special  Ed.  and 
Rehabilitation  Services 
Clearinghouse  on 
Disability  Information 

U.S.  Dept.  of  Education 
Switzer  Building 
330  C  Street  SW.  Rm.  31 32 
Washington.  DC  20202 
(202)  205-8723 

GENERAL 

INFORMATION  

Admin,  for  Children,  Youth 
and  Families 

330  C  Street  SW 
Washington.  DC  20201 
(202}  205-8347 

Very  Special  Arts 

1331  F  Street  NW.  Ste.  800 
Washington.  DC  20004 
(202)  628-2800 
(202)  737-0645  (TDD) 

HEALTH  


Health  Care  Financing 
Administration 

Inquiries  Staff.  Rm.  GF-3 
East  Lowrise  Building 
Baltimore,  MD  21207 
Mailing  address  only. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Bureau 

Parklawn  Building 
5600  Fishers  Ln. 
Rm.  1805 

Rockvllle.  MD  20857 
(301)443-2170 

Medicare/Medigap  Info, 
and  Second  Surgical 
Opinion  Program 

Dept.  of  Health  and 
Human  Sen/ices 
Health  Care  Financing 
Administration 
Baltimore.  MD  21235 
(800)  638-6833 
(800)  492-6603  (in  MD) 

National  Center 

for  Education  in  Maternal 

and  Child  Health 

38th  and  R  Streets  NW 
Washington.  DC  20057 
(202)  625-8400 
(202)  625-8410  (hotline) 


Natl.  Inst,  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development 

Natl.  Institutes  of  Health 
9000  Rockville  Pike 
Building  31.  Rm.  2A03 
Bethesda.  MD  20892 
(301)  496-3454 

Office  of  Disease 
Prevention  and  Health 
Promotion 

Natl.  Health  Info.  Center 
Natl.  Institutes  of  Health 
P.O.  Box  11 33 
Washington,  DC  20013 
(800)  336-4797 

HOTLINES 


Consumer  Information  Ctr. 

P.O.  Box  100 
Pueblo.  CO  81002 
Mailing  address  only. 

Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission 

(800)  638-2772 

District  Internal  Revenue 
Services 

(800)  829-1040  (tax  info) 
(800)  829-3676  (forms) 

FIRS 

(Federal  Info.  Relay  Svc.) 

(800)  877-8339 

(202)  708-9300  (in  DC) 

SSA  Hotline 

(Social  Security  Admin.) 
(800)  772-1213 
(800)  325-0778  (TDD) 

TDD  &  TTY  Operator  Svcs. 

(800)  855-1155 

(202)  708-9300  (in  DC) 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

Mental  Health  Policy 
Resource  Center 

1730  Rhode  Island  Ave. 
NW,  Suite  308 
Washington.  DC  20036 
(202)  775-8826 

Natl.  Assoc.of  Psychiatric 
Treatment  Ctr.  for  Children 

200  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20036 
(202)  955-3828 

National  Consortium  for 
Child  Mental  Health  Svcs. 

3615  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW 
Washington.  DC  20016 
(202)  966-7300 


RESOURCE  SECTION 


Accessible  Theme  Parks 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  popular  theme  parks  in  the 
U.S.  and  their  accessibility  to  visitors  with  disabilities.  In  most  cases, 
parks  have  a  limited  number  of  wheefchairs  available  for  rental  on  a 
first  come,  first  served  basis.  Most  park  personnel  can  offer  infor- 
mation and  assistance  but  are  not  trained  to  assist  guests  with  dis- 
abilities and  are  therefore  not  allowed  to  help  with  boarding  or  dis* 
embarking  from  rides.  Most  parks  offer  accessibility  guides  and 
recommend  that  guests  with  disabilities  be  accompanied  by  some* 
one  who  can  assist  them  while  visiting  the  park. 


▼=  Accessible  Restrooms 
Wrr  Accessible  Telephones 
+  =  First  Aid 


^=  Guide  Dogs  Altowed 

♦  =  Wheetehair  Accessible  Parking 

$  =  Manual/Electrk;  Wheelchair  Rental 


ERLC 


Busch  Gardens  — 
Dark  Continent 

P.O.  60x9158 
Tampa  Bay.  FL  33674 
(813)  987-5000 
For  Explorers  With  Special 
Weeds  brochure  outlines  park 
accessibility  and  policy. 

$  =  S3.50/manual  +  $1  deposit 

Busch  Gardens  — 
The  Old  Country 

P.O.  Box  Drawer  FC 
Williamsburg.  VA  32187 
(804)  253-3350 

$  =  $4/manual;  $20/electric 

Disneyland 

c/o  Information 
1313  Harbor  Blvd. 
Anaheim,  CA  92803 
(714)  999-4565 
(714)  999-4569  (TDD) 
TDDs;  complimentary  cassette 
tapes  and  portable  tape  player  for 
guests  with  hearing  impairments: 
The  Disneyland  Disabled  Guest 
Guide  details  park  accessibility 
and  policy. 

S  =  $5  +  $20  deposit 

Oceans  of  Fun/ 
Worids  of  Fun 

4545  Worlds  of  Fun  Avenue 
Kansas  City,  MO  64161 
(816)  454-4545 
Ext.  1120 

Attraction  accessibility  and  park 
policy  guide  available  at  Guest 
Relations. 

T  «  ♦     ♦  (Both  parks) 
S  =  Free/manual  +  S25  deposit 

(Both  parks) 
S  =  S25/electric  (at  Worlds  of  Fun 

only) 


Sea  Worid 

7007  Sea  World  Drive 
Orlando.  FL  32821 
(407)  351-3600 

$  =  $5/manual:  S25/electnc 

Six  Flags 
Great  Adventure 

Rt.  537 

Jackson.  NJ  08527 
(908)  928-2000 
TDDs  and  phones  with  amplifier 
buttons  available  for  people  with 
hearing  impairments:  Guest 
Accessibility  Guide  Book  details 
park  accessibility  and  policy 

S  =  Free 


I  Six  Flags  Great  America 

P.O.  Box  1776 
Gurnee,  IL  60031 
(708)249-1776 
Free  Admission  to  guests  in 
wheelchairs:  reduced  admission 
(SI  2.95)  to  guests  with  other 
disabilities:  Accessibility 
Brochure  available. 

$  =  fee  not  yet  determined 

I  Six  Flags 

'  Magic  Mountain 

'     P.O.  Box  5500 

Valencia.  CA  91385 
(805)  255-4100 
Resen/ed  seating  available  for 
guests  in  wheelchairs  at  all 
theaters  and  show  venues; 
Handicap  Guide  available  detail- 
ing ride  accessibility  and  park 
policy. 

S  =  $2  +  $5  deposil'manual  & 
electric 


Six  Flags  Over  Georgia 

Attn:  Public  Relations 
P.O.  Box  43187 
Atlanta.  GA  30378 
(404)  739-3400 
Reduced  Admission  available, 
based  on  individual  limitations: 
Disabled  Guesfs  Gu/'cfe 'details 
park  accessibility  and  policy. 

$  =  $6/manual;  $25/electric 


4' 


Six  Flags 

Over  Mid-America 

P.O.  Box  60 
Eureka.  MO  63025 
(314)  938-5300/4805  (TDD) 
Accessibility  Guide  available. 

S = $5/manual  +  $20  deposit 

Six  Flags  Over  Texas 

P.O.  Box  191 
Arlington.  TX  67010 

(817)  640-8900 
Wheelchair  Guide  available. 

$  =  ^6  manual 

Universal  Studios  — 
Florida 

Guest  Relations 
1000  Universal  Studios  Plaza 
Orlando.  FL  32819 
(407)  363-8000/8265  (TDD; 
Wheelchair  Accessible  indoor 
dining  and  shopping;  TDD  at 
Guest  Relations:  Studio  Guide 
For  the  Disabled  Guest  details 
accessibility  of  rides/attractions. 

$  =  $5/manual:  $25/electric 

Universal  Studios  — 
Hollywood 

100  Universal  City  Plaza 
Universal  City.  CA  91608 

(818)  777-3801/8559  (TDD 
Temporary  Handicapped  Parking 
Passes  available  for  rental  cars; 
wheelchair  accessible  water  foun 
tains,  shopping  and  dining:  Audic 
Assist  Units  available  for  guests 
with  hearing  Impairments; 

I     Disabled  Guest  Guide  details 
park  accessibility  and  policy. 

$  =  $3/manual  (1 8"  and  20") 

,  Wall  Disney  Wortd  Resor 

,      (Epcot  Center,  Disney- 
I     fV!GM  Studios  Theme  Park 
Magic  Kingdom) 
P.O.  Box  10,000 
Lake  Buena  Vista,  FL  3283 
(407)  828-1258 
Special-Lift  Equipment  buses: 
TDDs:  amplified  handsets;  free 
use  of  cassette  tapes  and  porta- 
ble tape  player  for  guests  with 
hearing  impairments:  some  attrac 
tions  offer  personal  translator 
units  to  amplify  audio:  The  Walt 
Disney  World  Disabled  Guests 
Guide  Soo/f  details  Disney's 
attraction  accessibility  and  park 
policy 

T  tr  +  ^# 

$  =  S3/manual  +  deposit 


CRUISER  WARRANTY 


or  50,000  MILES 


WHICHEVER  COMES  HRST 


Recently,  a  customer  sent  her 
son*s  Cruiser  back  to  us  for  some 
minor  adjustment.  We  wanted  you 
to  see  the  chair  after  five  years  of 
hard  use.  It  still  looks  and  works  like 
new.  This  is  why  we  can  offer  an  exclu- 
sive five-year  warranty.  Don't  worry  — 
we  won't  hold  you  to  the  50,000  miles!* 

Our  new  Cruisers  are  even  better.  They 
are  more  adjustable  so  they  can  grow  with 
the  child,  and  over  20  positioning  fea- 
tures are  available  from  a  full  range  of 


•<.'ompletc  warnniy  mrormaiion  prwKkd  upon  request 


accessories.  And,  best  of  all,  they're  lightweight 
and  easy  to  fold.  Convaid  also  offers  the  Cruiser 
Transport,  a  bus/van  tie-down  model  for  kids  on 
the  go. 

For  more  information  call  Convaid  today! 

(800)  552-1020 

Imagine  the  possibilities  . . . 

Convaid 

PRODUCTS  INC 


Cruiser,  after  5  years  . . 


P.O.  Box  2458,  Ralos  Vcrdcs,  CA  90274 
(310)539-6814  •  Fax:(310)539-3670 

Made  in  the  USA 


^  Wheelchair  Accessible 
w  National  Parks 

This  directory  includes  national  parks  with  wheelchair  access  to 
campsites,  restrooms  and  visitor  centers.  Parks  marked  with  an 
asterisk  (')  have  at  least  one  self-guiding  tour  or  trai.. 

Prom  The  Watwa/  Park  System  Map  &  Gufde.  mmal  Park  Senxe.  U.S.  Ceot.  of  the  Intenor.  1990 


ALASKA 

'Denali  National  Park 
and  Preserve 
Accessibility  Coordinator 
P.O.  Box  9 

McKinley  Park.  AK  99755 
(907)  683-2294 
(907)  271-2716  (TDD) 

ARIZONA 

*Grand  Canyon  Natl.  Park 
Special  Populations 
Coordinator 
P.O.  Box  129 

Grand  Canyon.  AZ  86023 
(602)  638-7769 
(602)  638-7772  (TDD) 

ARKANSAS 

*Hot  Springs  National  Park 

Special  Populations 

Coordinator 

P.O.  Box  1860 

Hot  Springs,  AR  71902 

(501)624-3383 

CALIFORNIA 

*Death  Valley 
National  Monument 
Death  Valley.  CA  92328 
(619)  786-2331 

*Sequoia  National  Park 
Chief  Park  Interpreter 
Three  Rivers.  C A  93271 
(209)  565-3341 

"Yosemite  National  Park 
Public  Information  Officer 
PO.  Box  577 

Yosemite  N.R.  CA  95389 
(209)  372-0265 
(209)  372-4726  (TDD) 

COLORADO 

"Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior 
National  Park  Service 
Mesa  Verde  N.R.  CO  81330 
(303)  529-4465 

"Rocky  Mountain  Natl.  Park 
Public  Information  Officer 
National  Park  Service 
EstesPark.  CO  80517 
(303)  586-2371 
(303)  586-8506  (TDD) 


FLORIDA 

*£verglades  National  Park 
P.O.  Box  279 
Homestead.  FL  33090 
(305)247-6211  (Voice/ TDD)  . 

HAWAII 

*Hawaii  Volcanoes 
National  Park 
Hawaii  N.R.  HI  96718 
(808)  967-7311 

KENTUCKY 

Cumberland  Gap  National 
Historical  Park 
P.O.  Box  1848 
Middlesboro.  KY  40965 
(606)  248-2817 

MAINE 

*  Acadia  National  Park 
P.O.  Box  177 
Bar  Harbor.  ME  04609 
(207)  288-3338 

MARYLAND 

*Antietam  Natl.  Battlefield 
Box  158 

Sharpsburg.  f^D  21782 
(301)432-5124 

MICHIGAN 

*Pictured  Rocks 
National  Lakeshore 
P.O.  Box  40 
Munising.  Ml  49862 
(906>  387-2607 

MISSISSIPPI 

*Natchez  Trace  Parkway 
R.R.  1  —  NT-143 
Tupelo.  MS  38801 
(601)  842-1572 

MISSOURI 

Ozark  National 
Scenic  Riverways 
P.O.  Box  490 
Van  Buren.  MO  63965 
(314)  323-4236 

MONTANA 

*Glacier  National  Park 
Special  Pop.  Coordinator 
National  Park  Service 
West  Glacier.  MT  59936 
(406)  888-5441/5790  (TDD) 


NEVADA 

*Great  Basin  National  Park 
Baker.  NV  89311 
(702)  234-7331 

*Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area 
601  Nevada  Highway 
Boulder  City,  NV  89005- 
2426 

(702)  293-8920 

NEW  YORK 

*Fire  Island 
National  Seashore 
120  Laurel  St. 
Patchogue.  NY  11772 
(516)  563-8448 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

*Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
700  Northwestern  Plaza 
Asheville.  NC  28801 
(704)  259-0779 

OKLAHOMA 

*Chickasaw  National 
Recreation  Area 
P.O.  Box  201 
Sulphur.  OK  73086 
(405)  622-3165 

OREGON 

"Crater  Lake  National  Park 
P.O.  Box  7 

Crater  Lake,  OR  97604 
(503)  594-2211 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

*Wind  Cave  National  Park 
Superintendent 
National  Park  Service 
Hot  Springs,  SD  57747 
(605)  745-4600 

TENNESSEE 

Big  South  Fork  National 
River  and  Recreation  Area 
P.O.  Drawer  630 
Oneida.  TN  37841 
(615)  879-3625 

^Great  Smoky  Mountains 

National  Park 

Chief  of  Visitor  Services 

National  Park  Service 

Gatlinburg.  TN  37738 

(615)436-5615 

TEXAS 

*Big  Bend  National  Park 
j      Public  Information  Officer 
U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior 

Big  Bend  National  Park.  TX 
79834 

(915)  477-2251 
(915)  477-2370  (TDD) 


TEXAS  (cont.) 

*Padre  Island 
National  Seashore 
9405  S.  Padre  Island  Dr. 
Corpus  Christi.  TX  78418- 
5597 

(512)  937-2621 

UTAH 

*  Arches  National  Park 
Superintendent 
National  Park  Service 
RO.  Box  907 
Moab.  UT  84532 
(801)259-8161 

*Bryce  Canyon 
National  Park 
Superintendent 
National  Park  Service 
Bryce  Canyon.  UT  84717 
(801)  834-5322  (Voice/TDD; 

*Zion  National  Park 
Superintendent 
National  Park  Service 
Springdale.  UT  84767- 109$ 
(801)772-3256 

VIRGINIA 

*Shenandoah  Natl.  Park 
Accessibility  Coordinator 
Rt.  4  —  Box  348 
Luray,  VA  22835 
(703)  999-2243 

WASHINGTON 

*Olympic  National  Park 

Special  Populations 

Coordinator 

600  E.  Park  Ave. 

Port  Angeles.  WA  98362 

(206)  452-4501 

WISCONSIN 

*St.  Croix  and  Lower 
St.  Croix  National 
Scenic  Riverways 
P.O.  Box  708 
St.  Croix  Falls.  Wl  54024 
(715)  483-3284 

WYOMING 

*Grand  Teton 
National  Park 
VIP  Coordinator 
P.O.  Drawer  1 70 
Moose.  WY  83012 
(307)  733-2880 

*  Yellowstone  National  Par 
Special  Populations 
Coordinator 

Mammoth  Headquarters 
P.O.  Box  168 

Yellowstone  National  Park 
WY  82190 
(307)  344-7381 
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"The  best  lift  is  no  lift" 


ERIC 


Take  a  commanding  view  of  the  road  in  a 
Vantage  modified  Chrysler  mini  van.  Wheelchair 
and  scooter  users  enjoy  total  independence  with 
the  fully  automated  Persona  model. 

With  the  simple  touch  of  a  button,  the  power 
door  opens  and  the  ramp  gently  lowers  to  the 
ground.  Wheelchair  and  scooter  occupants  enter 
and  exit  the  vehicle  effortlessly  with  the  low  angled 
ramp.  For  full  versatility,  the  front  seat  is 
removable  and  can  be  installed  in  either  the  driver 
or  front  passenger  seating  positions. 

Standard  features  on  the  Vantage  Persona 
conversion  include  a  lowered  floor,  power  door 
and  power  ramp  with  swing  away  ramp  feature, 
"kneeling"  air  suspension,  and  a  removable  front 
seat,  in  addition,  each  Vantage  conversion  comes 
complete  with  such  safety  features  as  steel  fuel 
lines,  brass  air  fittings,  and  rear  collision  protection 
bars.  Complete  rust  protection,  rubberized 
undercoatmg  and  sound  deadening  are  also 
included  on  each  van  at  no  additional  cost. 


4<i 


Vantage  vehicles  are  safety  tested.  Each  vehicle 
passes  strict  quality  and  safety  requirements. 
Our  conversions  are  built  to  last  and  are  backed  by 
the  most  extensive  warranty  in  the  industry. 
Service,  parts,  and  warranty  support  are  available 
from  our  nationwide  dealer  network. 

For  an  informative  brochure  on  the  Persona  and 
other  Vantage  models,  call  our  toll-free  number. 
We  will  put  you  in  touch  with  a  Vantage  dealer  near 
you. 


^NT>iGE 

M  I  N  I  @  VANS 
1  •800-348- VANS 

2441  E.  Chambers  St.,  Phoenix.  AZ  85040 


Tumble  . 
Forms  ^ 


/Icificlcf 


Triple  Xowt  Therapy  Options 

Tlio  new  TriStanJcr  tnnn  Tumble  Forms  Joes  the  jcib  cit  three  standers.  Its  unique  design  alUnvs  vertical,  prcine,  cir 
^upme  standing,  sci  vcui  can  ccnint  on  a  ^inizle  stanJer  to  meet  a  variety  of  positioning  needs.  The  heii^ht-adjustable 
positioninLZ  modules  accommodate  children  tVom  'SI  to  47  inches  tall,  so  you  can  use  it  with  a  number  ot  pediatric 
jlients.  or  let  it  "^nnv*'  with  a  sinule  patient.  And  because  one  stander  dt^es  it  all,  you  save  valuable  floor  space,  as 


well  as  money! 


Preston 

ABiSSSlI  HEALTHCARE  COMPANY 

1993  BISSELL  Heallhcaie  Cotporation 


For  more  information  call: 
1-800-631-7277 


P.O.  Box  89.  Dept.  1331,  Jackson.  Ml  49204-0089 
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Quickie's  original  Zippie  turned  the  kids'  wheelchair 
market  on  its  ear.  Now  the  Zippie  P500  picks  up  where 
its  groundbreaking  namesake  left  off. 

Like  the  original  Zippie.  the  Zippie  P500's  most 
distinctive  feature  is  its  ability  to  grow  from  childhood 
through  maturity,  with  its  wide  range  of  adjustments 
and  the  ingenk)us  Zippie  Growth  Kit. 

But  the  Zippie  PSOO  is  a  powc^r  chair,  with  an 
efficient  Direct  Dri\*e  Motor  System  and  controller  for 
child-tailored  performance.  It  comes  with  tilt-in-space. 
standard.  And  with  its  downsized  power  base,  smaller 
sealing  unit  and  l4  color  options,  the  Zippie  P500  is  a 
kids'chixir  from  top  to  bottom...  not  just  a  rehashed 
adult  chair. 

The  Zippie  PSOO  Ironi  Quickie.  The  power  chair  tiiat 
fits  now...  and  vears  from  now. 


Tern*  S/H*es 
hosier  Parent  & 
Rc}iistcn'cl  Surse 

"Ihe  Zippie  r'^on 
is  iucrcciihly 
mafieuivnthlc. 
Atid  Andrea  lores 
the  sleek'  desti^n  " 


QUICKIE 

The  RealChair  People. 
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Dm  iug  a  3  year  period,  children  grow  an  average  of  2 "  in  femur  length, 
1 .5 "  ///  hip  ividlh,  and  2.5 "  in  back  height. 

—  I'xtmpol.itcd  from  Hinuatt  Dtmni^ion^  und  hiimor  S;wc 

The  revolutionary  Jay'  GS  Growth  and  Positioning  System  is  designed  to  grow  that 
much  and  more. 

The  system  includes  a  new  growth  Cushion,  a  new  growth  Back,  and  the  Jay' 
Adjustable  Solid  Seat.  Together,  these  components  help  position  the  child's  hips 
and  back  properly  at  every  step  of  the  growth  process.  The  system  is  also  designed 
to  reduce  spasticity  and  tone. 


▲  The  Jay  GS  Growth 
&c  Positioning  System 


Houldcr,  C  (»lur.ido 
M  t  D  I  C  A  L    S0308-8656  USA 
(303)  442-5529 

Toll-free 
(800)  648-8282 

in  C<in.idii,c<ill 


Prone,  Supine  Or  Up 
The  GIRAFFE  Stands  Head 
Above  The  Compel 


Headrest  and 

shoulder  suides  available 
for  supine  standing 


Reverses  for  prone,  supine, 
or  upright  positioning 


Easy-to-replace  upright 
accommodates  children 
from  22' to  60' 


Leg  extenders  for 
additional  stability 


Levelers  for 
uneven  surfaces 
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The  Giraffe  Stander  offers  the  \aser  acJtustable, 
easy-to-use  and  easy-UydhBiige  support  srystems 
designed  to  meet  all  m\ilti-positioiitog  needs  In 
the  prone,  supine  or  upright  positions. 

The  Giraffe  comes  equipped  with  a  CShest 
Protec3tor/Chln  Guard  for  prone  and  upright 
positioning.  Optional  multi-purpose 
Headrest  and  Shoulder  Guides  are 
available  for  supine  positioning. 

An  optional  Activity  Tray  is 
available  which  can  be  used  in 
prone,  supine,  and  upright 
positions. 

For  more  information  on  the 
new  adaptable  Giraffe  Stander, 
call  Snug  Seat,  Inc,  today. 

"Air.  Snus  Bus 


« 1992  All  R>St^»  R€*crve(3  Snus  Seat,  inc 


pdonalment 


Covtr:  Smiling  Sisters. 
KImber.  5.  and  Julie 
Schultz.  10.  of  Lake 
Villa.  Ill  Julie's  Family 
Album  appears  next  issue. 


February  1993 


Volume  23.  Number  2 


20    Profound  Truths  by  Kathleen  M.  Fagley 

A  family's  decision  to  place  their  son  in  a  residential  hon:\e. 

24    Circle  of  Friends  by  Nancy  Boativhgbt 

A  teenager  s  Circle  of  Friends  helps  n:\ake  her  inclusion  transition  easier. 

28     Family  Hall  of  Fame  Exceptional  Parent  inducts  Edwin  Martin  for  his 
legislative  advocacy  over  the  past  20  years. 

30   Coping  with  Incontinence  by  Kathcww  F.  ktcr 

How  parents  can  help  their  children  understand  and  deal  with  incontinence. 

36   School  NIainstreaming  Contest  Winners,  1 992 

Southwest  Middle  School,  Florida;  Also:  Commendations  —  Benson 
Memorial  Preschool  N.C.  and  Pasadena  Unified  School  District,  Calif. 

38   Annual  Income  Tax  Guide 

Tips  to  help  parents  of  children  with  disabilities  tile  their  federal  income  taxes. 

42    On  the  Ice  by  Mary  Greenlaw 

A  mother  reflects  on  her  journey  to  accepting  her  son's  disability. 

46     1992  Article  Index  Exceptional  Parent's  mi  articles  listed  by  subject. 


8  Family  Support  Letters  to  the  Editors,  Parents  Search,  Parents  Respond 
14     Editorial  a  Letter  to  President  Clinton 

44  Resource  Section   a  list  of  useful  toll-free  information  numbers. 

45  Technology  Bulletin  Board  ata  Scrapbook  of  Success. 

48     Family  Life  Family  problems  when  professionals  disagree. 

52    From  the  Bookshelf  One  Miracle  at  a  Time:  Getting  Help  for  a  Child 
with  a  Disability 

55    What's  Happening  international  exchange  program;  youth  digest; 

RESNA  conference;  ADA  info;  accessible  camping  holidays  abroad  and  more! 

66     Fun  Stuff  by  Alice  Wcrshin^  Drawing  with  Spirograph  Suspension  Art.'"' 
68    Family  Album  by  Dreio  a.  Evans  My  Sisters 
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n  this  new  yean  many 
_i  people  are  looking  to  the 
future  with  optimism  as  we 
begin  a  new  presidential  ad- 
ministration. We  are  espe- 
cially hopeful  because  Presi- 
dent Clinton  recently  reaf- 
firmed his  strong  commitment 
to  "full  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  the  ADA."  We 
discuss  our  hopes  for  the  new 
administration  in  our  editorial,  ^4  Letter  to  President  Clinton. 


SUntoy  0.  Klein 


Maxwell  J.  SchWfw 


School  Decisions.  For  most  families,  choosing  whether  a  day  or 
residential  school  will  meet  their  child's  needs  is  a  difficult  decision.  In 
Profound  Truths,  Kathleen  Fagley  discusses  her  family's  decision  to 
place  her  son  in  a  residential  home.  At  the  same  time,  in  Circle  of 
Friends,  Nancy  Boatwright  tells  the  story  of  her  teenage  daughter  Amy's 
inclusion  process  and  how  classmates  volunteered  to  help  make  her 
transition  more  rewarding  for  all  concerned. 

We  close  out  our  1992  School  Mainstreaming  Contest  by  honoring 
Southwest  Middle  School  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  giving  commendations 
to  Benson  Memorial  Preschool  Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  Pasadena  Unified 
School  District,  Pasadena,  Calif.  We  look  forward  to  another  record 
number  of  nominations  this  year. 

Congratulations.  We  congratulate  Exceptional  Parent  Famihf  Hall  of 
Fame  member  Jackie  Brand  on  recently  receiving  the  prestigious  1992 
Betts  Foundation  Award.  Brand,  founder  of  the  Alliance  for  Technology 
Access,  was  cited  for  meeting  the  real  challenges  of  people  with  dis- 
abilities and  succeeding  because  of  her  "unrealistic"  high  expectations 
for  her  daughter  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  Americans  living 
with  physical  disabilities. 

Brand's  daughter  Shoshana.  who  has  cerebral  palsy  and  limited 
vision,  will  graduate  from  high  school  this  year  with  the  rest  of  her 
class.  "The  motivating  force  behind  the  ATA  was  Jackie  Brand's 
motherly  instincts  about  her  daughter's  abilities,"  said  Betts  Award 
jury  chairman  Robert  W.  Galvin. 

The  Betts  Award  is  presented  annually  to  an  outstanding  indi- 
vidual who  has  improved  the  quality  of  life  for  people  with  physical 
disabilities.  It  is  a  powerful  reminder  that  one  person  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. 


Annual  Guide  to  Products  and  Services.  We  have  already 
received  many  positive  responses  to  our  first  Annual  Guide  to  Products 
and  Seances.  We  plan  to  continue  serving  our  readers  by  providing 
additional  buyers'  guides  throughout  the  year.  This  issue  we  include 
buyers'  guides  for  incontinence  products  and  schools,  camps  and  resi- 
dences. We  welcome  feedback  from  our  readers  on  these  guides. 


1  N  n  I  \  1  ( )  S  I' !  (  I  A  I    M )  V  I  K  T  I  S  I  \  < .  S  I  (  HONS 


StcnoN  PAct#'s  Sf.cnoN  Pace#'s 

Incontinence  Buyers'  Guide  31  Media  Buyers'  Guide  54 

Marketplace/Advertisers  Index  39  Schools,  Camps  &  Res.  Directory  57 

Product  Showcase  41  Schools,  Camps  &  Res.  Guide  60 
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1992  -Distinguished  Service  Award  - 

National  Parent  Network  on  Disabilities 

1991  'Media  Arts  Award  •  New  Jersey 
Developmental  Disabilities  Council 
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National  Down  Syndrome  Congress 

1986  -  Media  Award  -  The  Presidents  Committee 
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Certain  Things  Say  it  All 


Innocomp  has  a  complete  line  of  augmentative  communication 
products  from  no  to  low  to  high  tech. 

We  offer  our  Say-It- All  family  of  voice  output 
communication  products.  These  products  offer  most 
accessing  methods  from  direct  select  through  various 
scanning  techniques.  As  text-to-speech  systems,  they 
have  large  memory  capabilities  using  Clarity  Speech. 

Clarity  Speech  is  a  revolutionary  concept  in  speech 
output  that  allows  for  male  or  female  human  sounding 
speech. 

'*No  Tech  Products"  include  Imaginart  Communication 
Stickers,  Communication  Notebooks,  Communication  Tote 
Boards,  Augmentative  Communication  Books,  A  Facilitated 
Communication  Guide  and  Set  Materials,  etc. 

"Low  Tech  Products"  include  the  Voicemate  4 
(simple  digitized  speech),  Comboard  (rotary  scanner), 
switches  and  switch  tester,  etc. 

Call  for  our  1992  - 1993  Catalogue. 


Innocomp 


33195  Wagon  Wheel  Dr.  Solon,  Ohio  44139 
(216)  248-6206  •  1-800-382-VOCA  •  FAX  (216)  248-0375 
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THE 

ItmI-E-PIus 

GROWTH 
FACTOR 


YOU  £AN  GET  THERE  FROM  HERE.  WITH  ONE  lr#i#-E-Plus  SYSTEM. 

At  last.  You  don't  have  to  worry  about  using  a  cumbersome,  limited  growth  chair.  Now  you  can  enjoy  the 
convenience  and  proper  positioning  of  the  KId-E-PIus.  The  lightweight,  Tilt-in-Space  Mobility  Base  is 
easy  to  fold  and  adapts  to  your  childs'  needs.  The  Modular  Positioning  System  grows  with  your  child  and 
allows  you  to  choose  the  proper  seat  cushions  and  positioning  components.  The  sun  shade,  pneumatic 
tires,  tllt-in-space,  and  anti-tippers  come  standard. 


Tilf-inSpace 


rJUMEROUS  POSITIONING  ACCESSORIES 
•ADJUSTABLE  TRAY    *  HEAD  RESTS 
•ABDUCTION  BLOCK     '  HIP  SUPPORTS 
•  LATERAL  SUPPORTS  *  FOOT  STRAPS 
CUSTOM  WORK  AVAILABLE 


kid'karL 

cares  about  kids. 

1-800-388-5278 

126RosebudjBelgrade»^^ 


Features 

■  Complete  size  range  for  Adults 
and  Pediatric  patients. 

■  No  Obturator  Needed 

-  Easy  placement  or 
replacement  in  hospital, 
home  or  office 

■  Secur-Lok®  Extension  Set 

-  Allows  for  easy  feeding  and 
decompression 

-  Patented  universal  adapter 
virtually  eliminates 
disconnects 

-  Built  in  medication  port 

■  Superior  Balloon  Design 

-  Shur-Form^'^  balloon  system 
assures  proper  inflation 

■  Stoma  Measuring  Device 

-  Easy  to  read 

~  Provides  consistent  accurate 
measurements 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


^MEDICAL 
INNOVATIONS 
CORPORATION 

O  Ih^B   ^tV  make  U(e  w  Ultle  dister  ^  _ 
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ADVERTORIAL 


MIC-KEY  Puts  Parents  in  Control 


A  new  skin  level  gastrostomy  device.  Medical 
Innovations  Corporation's  "MIC-KEY/'  puts  PARENTS 
IN  CONTROL!  A  growing  number  of  children  are 
unable  to  eat  enough  by  mouth  to  gain  weight  and  stay 
healthy.  Many  of  these  children  require  gastrostomies  in 
order  to  safely  give  them  the  nutrition  they  need  to 
grow,  develop,  and  fight  off  infection. 

Gastrostomies  have  been  used  many  times  over  the 
past  one  hundred  years  and  the  tubes  used  are  usually 
bothersome  to  children  and  families.  Until  now,  the 
typical  tube  used  for  gastrostomies  is  long,  easily  pulled 
out,  needs  to  be  secured,  and  is  hard  to  hide  under 
clothes.  These  tubes  can  now  be  replaced  by  a  skin-level 
device  (MIC-KEY)  that  parents  can  easily  and  safely 
insert  at  home. 

The  MIC-KEY  gastrostomy  device  was  designed 
specifically  with  children  in  mind.  There  are  many 
positive  features  about  the  MIC-KEY  gastrostomy  device 
and  our  clinical  experience  over  the  past  year  proves 
that  it  is  the  best  choice  for  a  safe,  non-traumatic,  easy  to 
care  for  gastrostomy. 

•  EASY  and  Non-Traumatic  Insertion  —  The 
MIC-KEY  can  be  safely  placed  after  a  PEG  or  traditional 
gastrostomy  tube.  It  can  be  inserted  by  parents  or  home 
health  nurses  and  does  not  require  a  visit  to  the  doctor 
or  Emergency  Room  for  replacement.  It  is  inserted  just 
like  a  gastrostomy  tube. 

•  EASY  and  Secure  Feeding  System  —  No  more 
accidents  with  formula  leaking  from  the  feeding  set. 
Unlike  other  products,  the  MIC-KEY  skin  level 
gastrostomy  has  a  new  and  improved  "lock-in-place" 
feeding  tube  so  that  the  feeding  goes  into  the  child  and 
not  on  the  bed  or  clothing.  This  is  especially  important 
with  little  ones  that  pull  at  their  tubes.  Medical 
Innovations  Corporation  listened  to  parents  who  said 
that  this  was  a  problem,  and  fixed  iti!  There  are  short 
medication  feeding  sets  that  are  available  also, 

•  EASY  and  Adjustable  Sizes  —  Unlike  the 
others,  the  MIC-KEY  is  designed  to  fit  your  child's 
abdomen.  The  numerous  lengths  (over  13)  and  the 
internal  balloon  make  it  possible  to  fit  any  size  child 
well.  No  more  problems  with  gastric  leakage  due  to  a 
button  not  fitting  well  and  no  more  "in-between"  sizes 
problems  that  often  occurs  with  a  button. 

•  EASY  Gastric  Decompression  —  If  your  child 
has  problems  with  gas  or  with  air  in  the  stomach,  it  is 
very  easy  to  "vent"  or  "burp"  through  the  MIC-KEY 
skin  level  gastrostomy.  Many  children  who  could  not 
handle  a  button  before  can  now  have  the  comfort  of  a 
skin  level  feeding  device. 


•  EASY  to  Care  For  —  The  MIC-KEY  has  been 
described  by  one  young  customer  as  a  "flying  saucer  on 
a  stick."  The  softness  of  the  MIC-KEY  dome  helps  it  to 
fit  snugly  on  your  child's  stomach  while  the  internal 
balloon  volume  prevents  stomach  contents  from  coming 
out  onto  the  skin.  The  site  is  easily  seen  and  no  dressing 
or  anchoring  device  is  necessary  as  the  MIC-KEY  cannot 
move  around. 

•  EASE  and  Comfort  —  Many  people  feel  that  a 
skin  level  devdce  is  more  comfortable  and  helps  the  child 
to  grow  and  develop  better.  Because  they  are  more 
comfortable  on  the  bellies,  children  seem  to  be  able  to 
move  easier.  Professionals  may  be  intimidated  by  a 
tube;  but  they  won't  even  see  the  MIC-KEY  under  your 
child's  clothes. 

We  hope  that  you  will  try  the  MIC-KEY  because  it 
is  just  EASY.  We  want  to  make  the  care  of  your  child  as 
easv  as  we  can  for  vou. 


TESTIMONIALS 

"Just  a  note  to  say  thank  you  for  developing  the  \ 
MIC-KEY  G-Tube.  I  am  a  parent  of  a  one-year-old  baby 
girl.  She  is  unable  to  eat  In/  mouth  at  this  time.  She  had  ' 
a  nasal  tube  before  she  got  her  MIC-KEY  and  daily  life  | 
zoas  miserable  for  her  and  for  me!  She  now  has  been  on 
the  MIC'KEY  for  two  months  and  what  a  difference.  She 
is  smiling,  happy  and  eating  without  throwing  up  all  the 
time.  She  is  gaining  weight  and  it  is  so  easy  to  use  and 
clean.  You  certainly  have  made  my  life  easier  as  your 
motto  says!  Thank  You," 

—  Mrs.  Valerie  Engelmann,  Gig  Harbor,  WA 

I 

"The  MIC-KEY  has  proven  to  be  a  great  help  for  both  ' 
my  child  Ryan  and  myself."  ■ 

— Tracy  Jones,  R.N,  Chesapeake,  VA 

In  the  past,  we've  tried  the  other  button  but  the  \ 

MIC-Key's  locking  feeding  system  works  best  for  my  \ 

active  toddler,  Tesa.  No  more  cleaning  iip  of  wasted  \ 

formula  and  changing  wet  clothes.  My  daughter  and  I  j 
are  both  much  Imppier  with  the  MIC-KEY." 

—  Mrs.  Karen  Froggate,  Virginia  Beach,  VA 

1 
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No  Alternative  to  Coping 

"Is  our  house  bigger  than  that 
one?  What  about  that  house?"  asks 
my  five-year-old  son  as  I  drive  him 
to  school  along  a  street  of  beautiful, 
stately  homes. 

Don't  we  all  have  a  little  of  my 
son's  attitude?  Wanting  whatever 
we  have  to  be  the  biggest,  the  best; 
wanting  to  brag  about  our  children 
and  our  possessions. 

What  happens  when  a  child  has 
extra  needs  and  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  his  peers?  How  does  a  par- 
ent learn  to  live  with  a  predicament 
which  conflicts  with  the  desire  to 
brag  about  having  the  "best?" 

The  facts  in  my  case  are  parent- 
ing two  children  who  require  ther- 
apy and  special-needs  environments. 
Yes,  I  could  brag  about  their  progress, 
but  their  medical  problems  are  not 
something  1  discuss  with  e\-eryone- 
The  desire  to  brag  about  par- 
enting the  perfect  child  is  only  part 
of  the  pain  for  a  parent  who  discov- 
ers that  her  child  has  different  needs 
than  most  children.  Denial,  anger, 
envy  and  a  feeling  of  being  cheated 
are  all  emotions  1  have  experienced. 

Endless  trips  to  therapists  and 
doctors,  slow  progress,  tons  of  paper- 
work from  professionals  and  multi- 
tudes of  bills  and  insurance  forms  are 
the  lot  of  parents  of  children  with 
extra  needs. 

How  does  a  parent  learn  to  live 
with  the  realization  that  her  child  has 
more  medical  and  therapeutic  needs 
than  most  children? 

I  realize  there  is  no  alternative 
to  coping.  Who  else  will  take  the 
children  to  all  of  their  appointments 
and  care  enough  to  keep  tabs  on 


We  welcome  all  contributions  to 
Letters  to  the  Editors.  Please  send  your 
questions,  ideas  and  responses  to: 
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1170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  3rd  Fl. 

Boston,  Mass.  02134-4646. 
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what  the  professionals  are  doing? 
Vly  husband  is  working  hard  to  pay 
our  bills.  Who  else  will  sort  out  the 
bills  and  insurance  claims?  Who  else 
will  give  love  and  support? 

So  when  things  get  rough,  I'll 
just  grit  my  teeth,  eat  something  load- 
ed with  chocolate  and  learn  to  live 
with  it. 

/.p. 

Georgia 

Appearances  Do  Count  — 
That's  the  Problem 

Helen  Reisner  says  in  Appear- 
ances Count  {Neticorkin^,  September 
1992)  that,  "We  must  not  allow  bar- 
riers ot  socially  unacceptable  behav- 
iors and  personal  hygiene  to  prevent 
full  inclusion."  She  wants  us  to  take 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  persons 
with  disabilities  are  socially  accept- 
able. She  says  she  wants  to  "go  back 
to  basics"  and  reminds  us  that  "ap- 
pearances count." 

Her  approach  to  obtaining  full 
inclusion  relies  on  altering  people 
until  thev  meet  current  standards  of 
social  acceptability.  That's  not 
enough. 

In  some  cases  it  is  possible,  al- 
though not  necessarily  practical  or 
personally  desirable,  to  do  what 
Reisner  suggests.  She  forgets  that 
not  all  socially  unacceptable  charac- 
teristics can  be  altered  to  meet  cur- 
rent standards.  What  happens  to  full 
inclusion  in  these  cases? 

Appearance  does  count.  That  is 
the  problem,  not  the  solution.  Let's 
really  go  back  to  basics.  We  have 
defined  much  of  social  acceptability 
in  terms  of  wliat  a  person  looks  like, 
and  the  list  of  acceptable  character- 
istics has  been  rather  short. 

The  length  of  the  list  of  accept- 
able characteristics  is  the  real  barrier 
to  full  inclusion.  Full  inclusion  comes 
when  we  redefine  social  acceptability 
to  say,  "Appearances  don't  count. 
You  are  fine  just  the  way  you  are." 

Reisner  accepts  that  appearance 
counts,  takes  responsibility  for 


creating  acceptable  appearances  and 
hopes  that  reducing  the  number  of 
socially  unacceptable  characteristics 
a  person  has  will  gain  that  person 
inclusion  into  a  group. 

However,  some  of  us  rage  at 
the  short  list  of  acceptable  appear- 
ances, take  responsibility  for  expand- 
ing the  list  to. include  behaviors  and 
"personal  hygiene"  that  accompany 
disability  and  fight  for  full  inclusion 
of  those  unalterable  persons  who  are 
now  deemed  unacceptable. 

Reisner  wiped  drool  off  a  com- 
munication device  to  make  a  therapist 
more  comfortable.  My  son's  therapist 
wiped  drool  off  a  communication  de- 
vice to  make  it  easier  for  him.  She 
also  routinely  hugged  him,  drool  and 
all,  because  she  liked  him.  We  should 
think  about  which  approach  is  more 
likelv  to  promote  full  inclusion. 

C.G. 
Missouri 
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CAN  STILL 

BE  THE 
JOURNEY 

YOU 
WANTED  IT 
TO  BE 


The  REGAL  PEDIATRIC  was  er- 

gonomicatly  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  young  rider. 
The  REGAL  PEDIATRIC  offers 
these  exclusive  Bruno  features: 
Custom  Contoured ,  Adaptable 
Seatingfor  superiorlaterat^thigh 
and  lumbar  support;  23 
hardpoints  in  the  seatback  for 
the  attachment  of  various  sup- 
port devices;  slant  platform  for 
exceptional  legroom;  E-Z  TILT 
Tiller  with  all  driving  adjustments 
selectable  from  the  seated  po- 
sition and  overall  proportional 
sizing  for  the  small  rider. 


At  Bruno  we  help  elimi- 
nate the  burdensome 
task  of  transporting  your 
mobility  aid.  We  make 
FOURTEEN  DIFFERENT 
KINDS  OF  LinS  for  nearly 
any  brand  of  scooter  or 
wheelchair,  and  they 
can  be  installed  in  cars, 
vans  ortrucks.  Bruno  can 
help  you  get  around 
easier  and  make  your 
journeys  more  enjoy- 
able. 


Bruno's  unique,  low  cost,  bat- 
tery-powered ELECTRA-RIDE 
Stair-Way  Elevator  helps  you 
go  up  and  down  stairs,  easily 
and  comfortably.  No  special 
wiring  is  needed  and  your 
ELECTRA-RIDE  will  operate 
even  if  there's  a  power  out- 
age. Seat-Belt,  Two  Remote 
Call-Sends,  Adjustable  Foot 
Plate  with  Safety  Sensor,  Full 
45-90  Degree  Swivel  top  and 
bottom, including  Contoured 
Seat,  are  standard.  To  give 
your  journeys  security  and 
peace  of  mind. 


BRUNO 

INOCPENOCNT  LIVING  AIDS 


WISCONSIN 

MANUFACTURER 
OF  THE  YEAR 
AWARD 

SPECIAL  AWARD 
INNOVATION 
1988 

MANUFACTURER 
OF  THE  YEAR 
1991 

BRUNO  INDEPENDENT  LIVING  AIDS.  INC. 
1 7$0  EXECUTIVE  DRIVE  fO  BOX  84 
OCONOMOWOC  WISCONSIN  S3066 


ckii  1-800-882-8183  toll  free  o\t  1-414-567-4990      ^ky^  1-414-567-4341 
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Alternative  IVeatment  for 
Gum  Swelling? 

Our  19-month-old  daughter, 
Scimantha  loy,  has  multiple  disabil- 
ities caused  bv  a  birth  injury.  She  has 
a  tracheostomy  and  a  G-tube  for  feed- 
ing. She  has  been  taking  phenobar- 
bital  for  a  seizure  disorder  since  she 
was  six  weeks  old.  She  was  also  tak- 
ing Dilantin  until  she  developed  a 


complication  called  gingival  hyper- 
plasia at  age  11  months. 

The  Dilantin  caused  her  gums 
to  swell  so  much  that  her  teeth  are 
unable  to  cut  through  fully.  Parts  of 
her  front  teeth  are  peeking  out,  but 
thev  are  surrounded  and  grasped  by 
the  overgrown  gums. 

Previouslv  we  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  swelling  would 
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CHRYSLER 
INCORPORATION 

Physically-Challenged 
Assistance  Program 
(P-CAP) 


CUSTOMER  BE5MEF1TS: 


Reimbursements  up  to  $500  for 
adaptive  driving  and  passenger 
aids  installed  on  new  cars,  trucks, 
and  vans."" 

Resource  center  for  information 
on  adaptive  equipment  and 
vehicle  conversions. 

More  than  five  years 
experience  assisting  the 
physically-challenged . 

•  Fieet  rebate  vehicles  are  not  eligible. 
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1-800-255-9877 

For  father  information,  consult  your  dealer  representative  or  call  the 
P  CAP  Resource  Center  toll-free. 


An  Overview  of 
Cerebral  Palsy 

Cerebral  palsy  is  a  condition  caused  by 
damage  to  the  brain,  usually  occurring  before, 
during  or  shortly  following  birth.  "Cerebrar 
refers  to  the  brain  and  "palsy"  to  a  disorder  of 
movement  or  posture.  It  is  neither  progressive 
nor  communicable,  nor  is  it  curable  in  the 
accepted  sense,  although  training  and  therapy 
can  help.  People  with  cerebral  palsy  manage 
their  condition.  It  is  not  a  disease  and  should 
never  be  referred  to  as  such. 

Cerebral  palsy  is  characterized  by  an  inabil- 
ity to  fully  control  motor  function.  Depending  on 
which  part  of  the  brain  has  been  damaged  and 
the  degree  of  involvement  in  the  central  ner- 
vous system,  one  or  more  of  the  following  may 
occur:  spasms:  involuntary  movement;  distur- 
bance in  gait  and  mobili^y;  seizures;  abnormal 
sensation  and  perception;  impairment  of  sight, 
hearing  or  speech;  and,  in  about  20  percent  of 
people  with  cerebral  palsy,  there  may  be  some 
degree  of  mental  retardation. 

It  is  roughly  estimated  that  currently  about 
3,000  to  5,000  infants  are  bom  with  the  condi- 
tion each  year,  and  some  500,000  to  700,000 
children  and  adults  in  the  United  States  mani- 
fest one  or  more  of  the  symptoms  of  cerebral 
palsy.  Measures  of  prevention  are  increasingly 
possible  today,  however. 

Any  damage  to  the  brain,  whether  caused 
by  defective  development,  injury  or  disease, 
may  produce  cerebral  palsy.  Chief  among  the 
causes  is  an  insufficient  amount  of  oxygen 
reaching  the  fetal  or  newbom  brain.  Oxygen 
supply  can  be  interrupted  by  premature  separ< 
tion  of  the  placenta  from  the  wall  of  the  uterus, 
an  awkward  birth  position,  labor  that  is  either 
too  long  or  too  abrupt  or  interference  with  the 
umbilical  cord.  Other  causes  may  be  associ- 
ated with  premature  birth,  Rh  or  A-B-0  blood 
type  incompatibility  between  parents,  infection 
of  the  mother  with  German  measles  or  other 
viral  diseases  in  early  pregnancy  and  micro- 
organisms that  attack  the  newborn's  central 
nen/ous  system. 

Management  of  cerebral  palsy  consists  of 
helping  the  child  achieve  maximum  potential  i 
growth  and  development.  This  should  be  sta 
ed  as  early  as  possible  with  identification  of  tl 
very  young  child  who  may  have  development 
disorders.  A  management  program  can  then 
started  promptly  to  include  attention  to  the  chil 
movement,  teaming,  speech,  hearing,  social 
and  emotional  development. 

Rftourca:  Cerebral  Palsy  -  Facts  and  Figures 
produced  by  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associatioi 
Inc.  This  excerpt  was  reprinted  with  permission  frc 
tt^e  UCPA,  1522  K  Street,  NW,  Washington  D.C. 
20005,  (800)  872-5827. 
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gradually  disappear  after  the  medi- 
cation was  discontinued.  Now  we 
are  told  that  there  was  a  change  in 
the  chemistry  of  the  tissue  and  the 
overgrowth  has  to  be  surgically 
removed  under  general  anesthesia. 

Samantha  has  been  through  so 
much  already  that  we  are  hesitant 
about  having  her  endure  yet  another 
surgical  procedure.  We  are  wonder- 
ing if  anv  other  parents  have  had  this 
problem  and  could  offer  some  advice. 

B.B. 
Illinois 

CHARGE  Association/ 
Toilet  IVaining 

My  five-year-old  son  was  diag- 
nosed with  CHARGE  association  a 
year  ago.  This  is  a  very  rare  condi- 
tion. 1  took  him  to  several  special- 
ists who  had  diagnosed  him  to  be 
developmentally  delayed  until  1991. 

A.J.  is  delayed  in  his  gross  motor 
skills.  He  started  walking  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  four.  Currently, 
he  still  falls  many  times  and  his  gait 
is  unsteady. 

He  has  been  receiving  occupa- 
tional, physical  and  speech  therapy 
since  he  was  18  months  old.  He  has 
severe  hearing  loss  and  wears  bilat- 
eral hearing  aids.  He  attends  a  nur- 
serv  for  deaf  children  under  special 
education.  He  was  tested  twice  by 
two  different  psychologists  last  year 
and  they  determined  that  he  does  not 
have  mental  retardation. 

His  teacher  and  I  are  concerned 
that  A.J.  is  not  yet  toilet  trained.  I 
tried  unsuccessfully,  and  I  really  don't 
know  if  the  cause  is  psychological  or 
behavioral.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
another  parent  with  a  similar  child. 

/.P.T. 
Illinois 

Alternating  Hemiplegia 

Our  four-year-old  son  was 
diagnosed  with  alternating  hemi- 
plegia which  causes  one  side  of  his 
lx)dy  to  become  paralyzed  for  a  short 
time.  There  are  also  times  when  he 
becomes  totally  paralyzed  and  can- 
not eat,  drink,  etc.  This  condition  is 
very  frustrating  because  you  never 


know  what  is  going  to  happen  with 
him  from  day  to  day. 

We  have  so  many  questions. 
We  cannot  find  any  other  children 
with  this  condition.  We  would  like 
to  hear  from  anyone  with  a  similar 
condition. 

R.C 
Indiana 

Teen  Pen  Pals  Wanted 

I  am  an  articulate  14-year-old 
girl  with  cerebral  palsy.  I  use  an 
electric  wheelchair  I  never  could 
walk.  I  would  like  to  be  pen  pals 
with  an  intelligent  girl  who  is  in  a 
similar  situation.  I  would  like  to 
share  wha*-  having  cerebral  palsy  is 
like  for  me.  I  would  also  like  to  know 
what  it's  like  for  someone  else.  I 
would  like  someone  to  compare  notes 
with  and  to  be  my  friend. 

I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
someone  who  is  able  to  speak  and 
write  fairly  well.  It  doesn't  matter 
what  her  interests  are,  but  she  must 
write  long,  detailed  letters.  I  would 


prefer  pen  pals  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  15. 

M. 
Vermont 

Career  Concerns  for 
Teens  with  Cerebral  Palsy 

We  have  a  lovely  13-year-old 
daughter  who  was  born  prematurely 
and  has  cerebral  palsy.  She  is  wheel- 
chair mobile  but  can  walk  short  dis- 
tances with  a  walker.  Jennie  is  very 
bright  and  is  in  the  gifted  and  talented 
program  m  her  junior  high  school. 

Jennie  has  high  expectations  for 
her  future  —  she  wants  to  be  a  law- 
yen  She  has,  however,  recently 
expressed  concern  because  she  has 
never  met  a  successful  business  per- 
son who  uses  a  wheelchair,  unless 
they  alreadv  had  a  career  and  became 
disabled  because  of  an  accident. 

We  ^vould  like  to  hear  from 
families  who  have  a  child  with  a 
similar  disability  who  is  close  to 
Jennie's  age.  We  live  in  a  very  rural 

continued  on  page  16 
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Parents  Respond 


Placement  Decision 

Response  to  G.H.  &  R.H.'s  Parents  Search. 
November/December  1992. 

We  are  the  parents  of  a  three- 
year-old  daughter  with  multiple  dis- 
abilities. Keelin  suffered  a  stroke  "in 
utero"  which  resulted  in  a  seizure 
disorder,  mental  retardation,  cortical 
blindness  and  cerebral  palsy.  Keelin 
was  placed  in  a  pediatric  nursing 


home  one  year  ago.  It  was  the  hard- 
est decision  we  ever  made. 

The  best  advice  I  can  offer  you 
is  what  another  mother  said  to  me. 
"Your  daily  living  will  get  easier."  I 
still  struggle  with  guilty  feelings,  but 
I  know  that  in  the  long  run,  place- 
ment was  a  wise  decision. 

We  checked  out  three  types  of 
residences  —  group  home,  raedical 


Call  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our  1993  Tax  Worksheet 


With  a  life  plan^ 
you'll  always  be  sure  of 
your  loved  one's  future 

Estate  Planning  for  Persons  with  Disabilities  provides  essential  information  and 
guidance  to  hundreds  of  families  every  month.  Our  national  network  of  skilled  and 
experienced  local  attorneys  and  estate  planners  can  assist  families  with  a  son  or 
daughter  who  has  a  disability  to  develop  comprehensive  life  plans  including  wills, 
special  needs  trusts,  guardianships,  advocacv,  balancing  private  and  government 
benefits.  EPPD  representatives  provide  FREE  initi::',  interviews  to  determine  your 
needs  and  FREE  group  seminars  for  parents.  We  have  an  office  near  you.  EPPD 
is  not  a  guardianship  or  master  trust  program,  but  assists  parents  in  locating  all 
services  necessary  to  provide  a  secure  future  for  their  loved  one.  Call  today  to 
receive  a  FREE  brochure  and  the  location  of  \our  local  EPPD  representative. 


Richard  W.  Fee,  Executive  Director 

Suite  112,  3100  Arapahoe  Ave. 
Boulder,  CO  80303 

(800)  448-1071 

A  division  01  Protective  Life  Insurance  Co. 


ESTATE 
PLANNING  FOR 
PERSONS  WITH 
DISABILITIES 
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An  Important  New  Book  for  Parents 

Planning  For  The  Future 

Available  now.  Planning  for  the  Future  is  the  most  cor^^olete,  authoritative  source 
of  information  on  life  and  estate  planning  for  parents  of  o  child  with  a  disability. 
It  provides  practical  help  to  assure  a  meaningful  life  for  a  family  member  who  has 
a  disability  after  the  parent's  death.  Easy  to  read  and  understand,  the  new  300  page 
paperback  book  is  written  by  L.  Mark  Russell,  Arnold  Grant,  and  Richard  W,  Fee, 
recognized  experts  in  this  field.  Economically  priced  at  $24.95  plus  $3.50  for 
shipping  copies  are  available  directly  from  the  publisher.  Write:  American  Publishing 
Company,  814  South  Boulevard,  Evanston,  IL  60202.  Allow  six  weeks  for  delivery. 


foster  care  and  pediatric  nursing 
home.  The  nursing  home  was  our 
choice  because  it  is  located  close  to 
our  home. 

We  didn't  have  to  change  any  of 
Keeiin's  doctors  and  it  really  isn't  a  sad 
place.  We  see  Keelin  at  least  once  a 
week  and  try  to  bring  her  home  for  a 
day  on  weekends,  and  I  also  call 
every  day. 

It's  a  hard  decision  to  make  and 
one  you  should  never  feel  guilty 
about.  I  hope  this  helps. 

C.G.  &  P.G. 
Massachusetts 
Editors'  Note:  Please  also  see  the  related  feature 
article  Profound  Truths  on  page  20  of  this  Issue. 

Eating  Disorder 

Response  to  T.S.'s  Parents  Search. 
October  1992. 

We  just  adopted  ovr  four-year- 
old  son.  Girl,  who  has  developmental 
delays  and  eating  problems.  He  still 
doesn't  chew  and  we  have  been  told 
this  is  due  to  his  cerebral  palsy  and 
lack  of  muscle  control.  He  can't  tol- 
erate textures.  We  have  tried  many 
ideas  with  Carl,  and  his  progress  is 
consistent  but  very  slow. 

We  began  by  wrapping  a  wash 
cloth  around  an  index  finger  and 
rubbing  his  teeth,  gums,  tongue  and 
the  inside  of  his  cheeks.  He  gagged  a 
lot  at  first  but  is  a  lot  better  now.  We 
bought  a  soft-bristlo  toothbrush  and 
sponge  mouth  swabs  and  did  the 
same  thing  with  those. 

At  home,  he  eats  whatever  we 
eat.  We  smash  it  up  with  a  fork  or 
use  our  blender.  Instead  of  putting 
the  spoon  in  his  mouth,  we  put  it 
right  in  front  of  his  lips  and  have  him 
use  his  top  lip  to  pull  it  off. 

Anything  we  can  roll  into  small 
balls  we  place  on  his  bottom  back 
teeth,  push  up  on  his  jaw  and  make 
him  chew  or  he  has  to  use  his  tongue 
to  get  it  off. 

We  also  put  a  lollipop  at  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  and  show  him 
how  to  stick  his  tongue  out  to  lick  it. 
Then  we  move  the  lollipop  to  his 
chin  to  get  him  to  reach  down  with 
his  tongue  to  lick  it. 

Please  don't  get  discouraged. 

continued  on  page  i 


Conventional  lift:         UVl  is 
t  rame  inside       placed  tinder 
the  vehicle. . .        the  vehicle. 


MobUe-Tech's  NEW  UVU 
is  simply  out  of  sight. ... 


Introducing 

M.T.C.  Rear  Entry  Lowered  Floor 
Mini  Van  For  Wheelchair 
or  Scooter  Transportation 
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•  Eliminates  vehicle  entry  problems  in  parking  lots, 
♦  Uses  all  electric  controls.  No  more  hydraulics  to  contend  with. 

•  Economical  to  buy  and  to  own. 
Power  ramp  with  rear  suspension  compression  for  easy  low  angle 
entrance  and  exit. 
for  more  information  and  price  quotations  ca//  or  write: 


MOBILITY 

TECHNOLOGY 

CORPORATION 


(616)  964.7727 
P.O.  Box  1493 
BattI*  Creek.  Ml  49016 


'Moving  in  Your  Direction' 


''We^n  been  waiting  for  thisV^ 
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LightBoard 


The  all  new  UVL  ( under  vehicle  lift)  concept 
eliminates  the  entire  conventional  lift  framework 
from  your  vehicle  interior  —  and  when  stored,  the 
UVL  leaves  vehicle  doors  completely  unobstructed. 
Enjoy  all  of  the  benefits  of  a  dependable  lift. . . 

without  the  cumbersome 
obstructions. 
Mobile-Tech  combines 
modern  engineering  and 
extremely  tough 
materials  to  deliver  a 
compactly  stored  lift  that 
fits  most  full  sized  vans 
or  wide-body  minivans. 
You  can  see 
Mobile-Tech  UVL  in 
action  today.  Call  for  a 
free  video  OR  a  personal 

Ti  rnn       ui  demoHstration  oy  an 

The  UVL  never  blocks  ^..♦u^         »*^u:f«  t«^u 

your  vehicle  doorway  authorized  Mobile-Tech 

like  this.  Distributor. 


tht  Optical  PtHnunt  Altfrnatnr  hntttard 

That's  what  professionals  have  said  about  this  new  light-operated 
kcvboard.  They  like  it  because  it  offers  a  better  access  alternative 
for  many  kids  with  even  limited  head  motion.  They  like  its 
Unicorn  board  compatibility  for  easy  access  to  most  software 
and  even  communication  aid's.  And  they  like  its  price.  Call  or 
write  now  to  see  whv  it  was  worth  the  wait! 
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Abilitv  Rescaa'h.  Inc. 

PO.  Box  1721.  Minneionka.  MN  55345 

Tel.  (612)  939.0121  •  Fax  (612)  890.8.W 
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-800-835-5007 
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A  Letter  to  President  Clinton 
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Dear  President  Clinton, 

Congratulations  and  best  wishes  as  you  take  on  the 
avveson:\e  responsibilities  of  leadership. 

Throughout  the  Presidential  campaign  as  well  as 
during  the  transition  period,  you  demonstrated  an  im- 
pressive breadth  of  knowledge  about  the  complicated 
issues  that  face  our  country.  Now  you  take  on  the  chal- 
lenge of  applying  your  understanding  to  the  process  of 
change. 

In  your  campaign  statement  in  Exceptional  Parent 
(October  1992),  you  showed  that  you  were  aware  of  the 
vast  changes  that  have  been  taking  place  in  the  lives  of 
children  and  adults  with  disabilities  and  their  families. 
At  the  same  time,  you  made  clear  your  goals  to  bring  the 
promise  of  legislation  like  the  Americans  with  Disabili- 
ties Act  to  the  reality  of  everyday  community  life  for  all 
citizens  with  disabilities  —  "My  ad-.ninistration's  dis- 
abilitv  policies  will  be  based  on  three  simple  creeds: 
inclusion,  not  exclusion;  independence,  not  dependence; 
anU  empowerment,  not  paternalism.  ...  This  theme  of 
empowerment,  inclusion  and  independence  means 
providing  education  and  job  training  so  Americans  with 
disabilities  can  activelv  contribute  to  our  country's  pro- 
ductivitv.  It  means  providing  quality,  affordable,  com- 
prehensive health  care  that  accommodates  the  special 
health  needs  of  Americans  with  disabilities  ... 

"For  too  long,  education  and  training  for  Amer- 
icans with  disabilities  has  been  underfunded  and  pushed 
outside  of  national  efforts.  I  will  work  to  make  sure  that 
children  with  disabilities  receive  a  first-rate  education, 
tailored  to  their  unique  needs  but  provided  alongside 
their  nondisabled  classmates.  Vly  administration  will 
fully  fund  the  Head  Start  program  and  other  early  inter- 
vention programs  that  will  assist  children  with  disabilities." 

The  remarkable  advances  that  have  occurred  over 
more  than  two  decades  are  the  results  of  the  efforts  of 
parents  of  children  with  disabilities  and  people  with 
disabilities,  as  well  as  dedicated  leaders  from  both  poli- 
i^al  parties.  The  enactment  of  the  Americans  with  Dis- 
abilities Act  is  the  most  recent  statement  regarding  the 
basic  tenant  of  equality  of  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. This  concept  did  not  mean  much  to  most  children 
and  adults  with  disabilities  until  a  courageous  group  of 
parents  with  children  in  state  institutions  for  people 
with  mental  retardation  took  on  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
more  than  20  years  ago. 

Todav,  as  all  of  us  know  toe  well,  opportunities  for 


quality  education  and  quality  health  care  for  all  children 
(not  just  children  with  disabilities)  vary  widely  from  com- 
munity to  community  and  from  state  to  state.  In  both 
health  care  and  education,  providing  adequate  resources 
when  needs  are  first  identified  can  decrease  the  need  for 
vast  resources  in  the  future.  For  most  children  with  dis- 
abilities, quality  health  care  and  quality  education  are 
intertwined  far  more  than  for  most  children  without 
disabiHties.  For  many  families  of  children  with  disabili- 
ties, health-care  costs  have  been  overwhelming  in  terms 
of  actual  dollars  spent.  In  addition,  parents  are  forced  to 
give  up  employment  opportunities  because  they  are 
afraid  of  losing  whatever  health  insurance  they  already 
have  or  the  appropriate  health  or  educational  services 
available  in  one  location  but  not  in  another.  Therefore, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  pc  jnts  of  children  with 
disabilities  eagerly  await  your  proposals  in  both  health 
care  and  education  with  the  hope  that  you  can  reach  the 
goal  of  "providing  quality,  affordable,  comprehensive 
health  care  that  accommodates  the  special  health  needs 
of  Americans  with  disabilities." 

Just  as  millions  of  children  and  adults  have  become 
cognizant  of  the  need  to  address  the  health  and  care  of 
the  environment  and  are  making  changes  in  their  current 
lives  based  on  long-term  payoffs,  you  and  your  admini- 
stration can  educate  our  citizens  so  they  can  learn  to  ap- 
preciate the  moral  as  well  as  long-term  fiscal  payoffs 
involved  when  all  children  have  quality  health  care,  com 
prehensive  early  intervention  and  quality  education. 
Such  a  national  educational  process  requires  a  skilled 
team  of  government  officials  involved  in  monitoring  anc 
facilitating  compliance  with  existing  laws  at  the  state 
and  local  level  related  to  children  and  adults  with  dis- 
abilities. We  believe  that  quality  health  care  and  quality 
education  programs  for  children  with  disabilities  have 
suffered  in  recent  years  because  the  federal  government 
has  decreased  its  efforts  to  monitor  and  facilitate  com- 
pliance. 

We  are  readv  to  help  you  and  your  administration 
educate  our  citizens.  We  invite  you  and  the  members  ol 
your  administration  to  use  these  pages  to  educate  thou- 
sands of  parents  and  professionals  and  to  illustrate  how 
each  citizen  can  participate  in  the  process  of  bringing 
about  the  kinds  of  significant  improvements  in  the  healt 
and  education  of  children  with  disabilities  that  you  hav- 
so  eloquentlv  addressed  over  the  past  year.  We  wish 
you  well. 

—  S,D.K,&M.].S,' 


Listen  to  the  Gentle 

Falling  Rain! 


Now  You  Can  Simulate  the  Sound  of  the 
Gentle  Falling  Rain  with  our  Hand  Held 

Crystal  Rainmaker 

One  of  many  pleasurable  sound  stimulation 
products  from  SNOEZELEN...  a  magical  exciting 
world  of  sights,  sounds.aromas  and  movement,,, 
^       only  from  FIAGHOVSE 
^^^^     Inside  a  clear  plastic  tube  smaii 
balls  tumble  across  plastic  baffles  to 
,      reproduce  the  sound  of  falling  rain. 
SNOEZELEN  is  a  24  page  Section  in  the 
SPECIAL  POPLT^ATIONS  CATALOG 
featuring  over  4000  body  movement 
and  therapy  products,  adapted 
furniture,  toys  and  much  more. 

only  $3995  each 
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1 50  No.  MciQuesten  Parkway,  Suite  93484,  Mt.  Vernon,  NY  1 0550 


Free  Samples! 


Save  up  to  60%  on  Disposable  Diapers 
And  We  Will  Deliver  Right  to  Your  Door 


5Cr  inxrgular 
To  order  call  toll  tree 

1-800-879-3427 

/\/.Vf;  ask  ahoul  our  complete  ccHalo\>  inrliulini*  Depend, 
Attends,  At  Ease,  Comfort  Dry:  Ultra  Shield  and  Dri  Pride 


WoodBury  Products 

4410  Austin  Blvd.,  Dept.  250 
Island  Park.  New  York  11558 


The  Columbia  Car  Seat  is  your  answer 

Complete  head  and  body  support  you  can  adjust 
as  your  child  grows  ...  in  fact,  the  Columbia 
Car  Seat  has  passed  Federal  crash  tests 
for  a  child  fron:\  20  to  102  lbs.,  up  to  5  ft.  tall! 


Us«  as 
positioning 

seat  in 
wheelchair 
or 
stroller 


Exceeds  all  Federal 
safety  standards 
Approved  for  cars, 
busses,  airplanes 
Durable  good  looks, 
washable  fabric 
Versatile  -  use  as  a 
comfortable  support 
seat  anywhere 


Ask  for  our  FREE  Full  Color  Catalog 
of  convenient,  helpful  products 

It  includes  a  full 
line  of  Toilet  Supports 
so  you  can  choose  the 
exact  one  to  suit  your 
child.  They  mount  and 
dismount  easily  on  any 
toilet  anywhere. 

Contad  us  for  your 
nearest  dealer 


1 
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continued  from  page  1 1 
area  and  Jennie  has  had  limited 
opportunities  to  meet  teenagers  like 
herself. 

j.S. 

Texas 

Hypospadia  Surgery/ 
Congenital  Anomalies 

Our  18-month-old  son  had  a 
verv  difficult  birth  and  was  born  with 
multiple  birth  defects.  The  umbilical 
cord  was  wrapped  three  times  around 
his  neck  and  he  often  stopped  breath- 
ing while  he  was  in  the  hospital.  His 
chromosomal  analysis  and  CAT  scan 
were  normal.  He  is  not  diagnosed 
with  a  syndrome. 

He  has  a  congenital  heart  defect 
(tetralogy  of  Fallot),  cleft  lip  and  gum, 
left  kidney  agenesis  and  grade  four 
hypospadias.  He  was  hospitalized 
many  times  during  his  first  few 
months.  He  had  open-heart  surgery 
at  12  weeks  and  cleft  lip  repair  at  16 
weeks  (as  well  as  smaller  medical 
procedures  before,  during  and  after). 

Developmentally  he  is  doing 
just  about  what  an  IS-month-old 
should,  which  amazes  us  and  we 
count  our  blessings.  His  speech  is 
delayed  but  progressing. 

He  faces  many  more  surgeries 
in  the  future  and  1  am  ha\  ing  a  diffi- 
cult time  dealing  with  this.  1  ie  will 
soon  need  surgery  to  repair  the  hypo- 
spadias. 1  am  especially  struggling 
with  this  since  the  condition  is  not 
life-threatening  but  the  surgery  is 
long,  complicated  and  can  possibly 
affect  his  heart  and /or  his  single 
kidney. 

1  have  been  unable  to  find  par- 
ents of  children  with  multiple  con- 
genital anomalies  and  would  appre- 
ciate anv  response. 

P.T. 

Massachusetts 

Looking  for  Friends  with 
Similar  Challenges  (ABS) 

We  are  the  parents  of  a  four- 
year-old  girl  with  amniotic  banding 
syndrome  (ABS).  This  syndrome  is 
caused  by  the  fetus  being  constrained 
or  compressed  in  its  fetal  habitat. 


She  also  has  borderline  microcephaly 
and  is  developmentally  delayed.  She 
is  an  amputee  who  wears  a  prosthe- 
sis and  has  multiple  hand  anomalies. 
She  does  not  speak,  walk  or  feed  her- 
self. She  is  a  sweet  child  who  loves 
the  outdoors,  music,  playing,  etc. 

We  have  been  trying  to  meet 
parents  in  our  area  with  a  similar 
child  for  social  activities.  We  are  in 
our  late  20s  and  she  is  our  only  child. 
We  hoped  to  meet  other  families 
through  support  groups,  retreats,  etc., 
but  we  haven't  met  anyone  in  a  sim- 
ilar situation  yet  and  we  want  to  find 
friends  who  have  similar  challenges. 

We  are  also  interested  in  hear- 
ing from  anyone  who  has  a  child 
with  ABS  and  severe  or  moderate 
retardation.  ABS  does  not  usually 
cause  retardation  unless  the  head  is 
involved,  so  she  is  actually  undiag- 
nosed except  for  being  developmen- 
tally delayed. 

R.C.  &  D.C. 
Mijincsota 

Cytochrome  Oxidase  C 
Deficiency 

We  ha\*e  a  15-year-old  son, 
Gabriel,  who  was  diagnosed  two 
vears  ago  with  a  rare  metabolic 
disorder  called  cytochrome  oxidase 
C  deficiency.  Gabriel  had  a  very 
normal  childhood  until  age  eight. 
Since  then  he  has  twice  fallen  into 
comas  following  stressful  illnesses 
(flu  and  strep  throat). 

These  comatose  episodes  were 
lengthy  (about  30  days)  and  were 
followed  by  months  of  inpatient 
rehabilitation.  This  disorder  has  left 
my  son  developmentally  delayed 
and  visually  impaired  with  strong 
tremors  in  his  head  and  left  hand, 
poor  balance  and  a  monotone  voice. 

Despite  these  challenges, 
Gabriel  is  doing  very  well.  He  rides 
the  high-school  bus  and  is  included  in 
all  his  classes  and  activities  except 
functional  academics  and  living  skills. 

We  have  been  told  that  our 
son's  disorder  is  very  rare,  usually 
manifests  itself  at  birth  and  is  degen- 
erative. It  has  been  four  years  since 
his  last  coma.  Since  then,  Gabriel  has 


been  taking  a  daily  dose  of  50  grams 
of  thiamine  and  vitamins. 

According  to  Gabriel's  neurolo- 
gist, he  is  stable  now  but  there  is 
always  potential  for  another  relapse. 
We  are  constantly  worrying  about 
the  possibility  of  another  coma  that 
could  cause  more  devastating  brain 
injury. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from 
families  who  have  a  child  with  this 
disorder  to  correspond  with  them 
and  share  information  and  support. 

M.R.  &  £.R. 
Colorado 

Absent  Swallow  Reflex  & 
Chromosome  TV^nslocation 

Our  three-year-old  son,  Bryant, 
is  developmentally  delayed  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  He  was  born 
with  a  translocation  of  chromosomes 
7  and  11  and  also  has  an  apparent 
absent  swallow  reflex.  Because  of 
this  major  problem,  he  could  not 
swallow  his  own  saliva  and  would 
aspirate  constantly,  forcing  him  to 
remain  on  \'entilatory  support  for 
two-and-a-half  years. 

A  doctor  performed  a  tracheal 
division  on  Brvant  which  stopped 
this  constant  aspiration.  \ow  he  is 
able  to  sit  in  an  upright  position  and 
learn  to  do  all  the  things  he  could  not 
do  when  he  was  so  ill. 

We  would  like  to  talk  with  other 
parents  and  professionals  who  have 
dealt  with  translocation  of  chromo- 
somes 7  and  11  or  absent  swallow 
reflex. 

D.P.  6  CP. 

New  Hampsliire 

Encephalocele 

My  son  Jared  was  born  via  C- 
section,  full-tenn  with  an  encepha- 
locele, includiniT  aross  deformation 
in  his  head  sha|-^e.  He  had  a  hole  in 
the  back  of  his  skull  which  was  five- 
by-five  centimeters  and  a  small 
dime-sized  hole  in  the  membranes 
surrounding  the  brain.  His  encepha- 
locele was  about  the  size  of  an  orange 
He  had  surgery  when  he  was  two 
davs  old  to  remo\'e  it  and  repair  the 
hole.  A  mesh  was  sewn  to  his  skull 

continued  on  page 
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New  Breakthroughs 
announces: 

"Pioneer  of  Facilitated  Communication  in 
the  United  States  for  almost  6  years." 
First  books  of  their  kind! 

Facilitated  Communication  Guide 

by  Carol  Lee  Berger  -  S20 

Facilitated  Communication  Guide  &  Set 
Materials,  Vol.  I  by  Carol  Lee  Berger  &  Kathryn 
Kilpatrick  -  $60. 

Facilitated  Communication  Guide  &  Set 
Materials,  Vol.  II-  New  advanced  information 
and  materials  by  Carol  Lee  Berger  &  Kathryn 
Kilpatrick -$75. 

Heart  to  Heart-  Video  on  autism  and  the 
parent's  quest  by  Carol  Lee  Berger,  2  hrs.  -  $50. 

Facilitated  Communications  Guide 
w/Spelling  Board  by  Carol  Lee  Berger  and 
Dr.  Arthur  Schawlow  -  S19.95. 

New  Breakthroughs  P.O.  Box  25228  Eugene  OR  97402 
Phone  Orders:  (503)  741-5070  or  FAX  (503)  896-0123 

Add  10°/o  shipping  gnd  handling  charge. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


HeadMaster 

it's 

turning 
heads 


HcadMastcr  pcrmiis  people  who  cannot  use  their  hands  to 
operate  Macintosh  or  IBM  compatible  computers  with  just  a 
turn  of  their  head  and  a  puff  on  a  switch.  Software  programs 
which  put  a  keyboard  on  the  monitor  pcnnit  word  processing 
and  data  entry.  Operation  is  smooth,  fast  and  accurate. 
Call  us  to  fmd  out  what  HeadMaster  can  do  for  you. 


Prentke  Romich  Company 

1022  Heyi  Road  •  Wooster.  Ohio  44691 
(216)  262-1984  •  800-262-1964 


Comfortable,  secure 
support  anywhere! 

Use  the  Columbia  Positioning  Commode 
freestanding  or  over  any  toilet 


LOW  BACK  STYLES 
FOR  basic™ 
SUPPORT 


The  choice  is  easv  -  when 
you  have  a  choice!  That  s 
why  we  offer  5  different 
commodes  to  suit  your 
child's  support  needs. 

•  Adjust  height,  tilt,  seat 
depth,  footrcst  for  ideal  fit 

•  Adjust  pelvic,  chest  belts 

•  Removable  padded 
abductor/ splash  guard 

•  Non-slip  padded  child - 
sized  seat 


Ask  for  our  FREE  Full  Color  Catalog 
of  Convenient,  Helpful  Products 


It  includes  the  unique 
Columbia  Car  Seat, 
now  crash-tested  for 
children  20  to  102  lbs., 
up  to  5  feet  tall! 

Handsome,  durable  and 
convenient  to  use! 

Contact  us  for  your 
nearest  dealer 
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to  provide  resistance  and  help  his 
head  grow  in  a  normal  shape.  At 
four  n:\onths  of  age  he  had  a  VP 
shunt  inserted  to  reHeve  mild  hydro- 
cephaly. He  has  had  several  ear 
infections  and  seems  to  have  some 
hearing  problems.  Jared  is  of  normal 
intelligence  and  seems  to  be  doing 
very  well.  His  head  shape  is  good.  I 
had  no  complications,  took  no  drugs 
and  had  a  good  diet  during  my 
pregnancy. 


I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
someone  who  has  a  child  with  Jared's 
disability.  I  am  particularly  interest- 
ed in  a  child  with  a  shunt. 

A.R, 
Iowa 

Joubert  Syndrome  & 
Trisomy  8  Mosaicism 

Our  22-month-old  son,  Christo- 
pher, has  been  diagnosed  with  two 
very  rare  syndromes  —  Joubert  syn- 
drome and  trisomv  8  mosaicism. 


ERLC 


^ake  a  New  Look  at 

Vois 

Communication  Aids 


Featuring  PALLS  and  VoisShapes. 

Two  powerfully  flexible  options  offering 
unlimited  speech  ability  in  10  different  voices. 

To  see  just  how  powerful  a  Vois  can  be,  call — 

800/227-0735  in  the  U.S. 
800/387-3158  in  Canada 


mniPhonicEar 


^880  Cypress  Drive,  Petaluma,  Ca\  94954-7f)00 


Joubert  syndrome  is  a  genetic  condi- 
tion in  which  there  is  a  gene  pair  that 
is  not  working  properly.  This  syn- 
drome usually  causes  panting  and 
apnea  in  the  neonatal  period,  jerky 
eye  movements,  mental  retardation, 
poor  equilibrium  and  poor  coordi- 
nation due  to  the  abnormal  forma- 
tion of  the  cerebellum. 

Trisomy  8  mosaicism  syndrome 
means  that  one  of  Christopher's 
chromosome  pairs  did  not  separate 
properly.  This  syndrome  causes  a 
prominent  forehead,  deep-set  eves,  a 
prominent  nose,  a  high  palate,  deep 
creases  in  the  skin  of  the  palms  and 
soles,  a  long,  slender  trunk  and  mild 
limitation  of  movement  in  the  limbs. 

Christopher  cannot  sit  up,  crawl 
or  walk  without  assistance,  but  his 
head  control  is  improving  everv  da  v. 
Christopher  is  currently  receiving 
several  types  of  therapy. 

My  family  and  I  would  vcrv 
much  like  to  hear  from  anyone  with 
a  child  with  either  of  these  syndromes 

M.M. 
Marxfland 

Developmentally  Delayed 

My  two-and-a-half-year-old 
daughter,  Kirstyn,  was  born  normal- 
ly after  a  wonderful  pregnancy,  labor 
and  delivery.  At  seven  months  of 
age,  after  I  noticed  she  wasn't  doing 
all  she  should  be,  she  was  diagnosed 
as  developmentally  delayed. 

She  now  crawls,  pulls  to  a  stand 
and  has  started  side-stepping  around 
furniture.  She  says  no  words  but 
makes  many  sounds.  Also,  constipa- 
tion has  been  a  big  problem.  Feeding 
has  gotten  much  easier  with  less  fre- 
quent gagging.  Kirstyn  also  wears 
leg  braces  (AFOs). 

1  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  any  parents  of  similar  children 
for  support  and  to  discuss  behav- 
iors, discipline  and  different  ideas, 

/.D, 
0/n'o 

Herpes  Encephalitis 

We  are  the  parents  of  a  10- 
month-old  boy,  Shane,  who  was 
diagnosed  with  herpes  encephalitis, 
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The  Answer  To  Ail 
YouRMoBnjiYNEEa 


THE  BRAU 
CORPORRTIO 


1-800-THE-LIF 


^gMbiind  ofrutlts 

by  Kathleen  M.  Fagley 

The  factors  leading  to  our  decision  to  place  our  three-year-old  son  in  a  residential  facility  and  the  ambivalent  feelings  we  are  left  with  even  now  as 
we  celebrate  his  1 1  th  birthday  are  central  to  this  narrative.  At  the  time  of  his  placement  in  1 984,  we  found  that  the  social  service  agencies  and  publi- 
cations designed  to  support  the  families  of  children  with  multiple  disabilities  often  did  not  present  residential  placement  as  a  viable  option.  The  local  early 
intervention  team  and  Evan's  case  manager  felt  as  if  they  had  "failed"  Evan's  family  and  ultimately  Evan  himself.  We  had  to  find  strength  within  ourselves 
and  within  a  small  circle  of  friends  that  yes,  indeed,  the  decision  was  ours  to  make  and  was  a  valid  one  considering  many  factors,  the  most  important  being 
our  family's  survival.  Mcybe  other  parents  can  make  similar  decisions  free  from  guilt,  blame  and  a  sense  of  failure. 


EKLC 


van's  11th  birthday  was  two  weeks  ago, 
yet  it  is  of  small  significance.  We  stopped 
.  celebrating  his  birthday  after  he  turned 
y  one  year  old,  after  his  weight  and  head 

circumference  fell  in  the  fifth  percentile  — 
after  we  realized  he  would  never  feed  him- 
self, get  toilet  trained  or  go  to  kindergarten.  After  we 
reached  this  profundity,  I  cancelled  my  subscription  to 
Parents  Magazine. 

Our  son  was  born  in  early  April,  the  time  of  the 
year  associated  with  new  beginnings.  I  had  spotted 
my  first  robin  only  days  before,  and  she  was  as  preg- 
nant as  I  was.  It  was  a  glorious  dav,  

warm  and  sunny.  I  remember  my 
daughter  leaving  rather  hesitantly 
with  my  friend,  the  position  of  the 
car  and  the  slant  of  the  sun  on  our 
lawn.  My  contractions  had  come 
early  in  the  morning  as  they  had 
with  my  first  child.  It  seemed  like 
an  auspicious  start.  But  when  we 
arrived  at  the  hospital,  our  chal- 
lenge began.  Evan  was  in  breech 
position  and  was  reluctant  to  be 

born.  The  doctors  were  solicitous  

and  the  midwife  was  helpful  but  no  amount  of  push- 
ing (five  hours  of  it,  in  fact)  could  coax  our  child  down 
the  birth  canal. 

Later  we  learned  that  this  "failure  to  progress" 
was  typical  of  infants  with  neurological  disorders. 
Evan  was  reluctant  to  breast  feed  or  move.  In  fact,  he 
spent  most  of  the  next  five  days  sleeping  in  the  hos- 
pital nursery.  Immediately  after  birth,  his  Apgar 
scores  (evaluations  of  the  infant's  physical  condition 


usually  made  one  and  five  minutes  after  birth)  were 
normal.  But  after  four  days  of  sleeping,  the  doctor 
expressed  concern  about  his  lethargy  and  suggested 
further  assessment.  After  six  weeks  of  great  difficulty 
getting  Evan  to  breast  feed,  the  doctor  used  another 
term  —  "failure  to  thrive."  Soon  we  became  acquaint- 
ed with  many  other  medical  terms,  each  one  more 
ominous  than  the  one  before. 

One  of  my  most  vivid  recollections  was  in 
August  1981,  when  Evan  was  four  months  old.  After 
dressing  him  in  an  abbreviated  version  of  a  sailor  suit, 
1  laid  him  in  his  playpen.  When  I  went  back  to  check 

  on  him  a  half  hour  later,  Evan  was 

in  the  same  position.  He  had  not 
moved  from  his  side  to  his  back. 
When  I  reluctantly  related  this 
story  to  the  pediatric  nurse,  she 
wrote  it  down.  As  I  told  the  doc- 
tor, he  tried  to  hide  his  concern 
but  he  was  clearly  alarmed.  After 
he  left  the  room,  I  took  a  look  at 
Evan's  medical  record.  He  had 
written  "cerebral  palsy."  By  this 
time  I  was  also  getting  adept  at 
reading  medical  files  and  inter- 
preting their  abbreviations  and  arrows.  Evan's  arrows 
all  pointed  down. 

Within  a  month,  we  were  sitting  in  the  ophthal- 
mologist's office  talking  about  what  we  mistakenly 
believed  was  the  reason  Evan  was  not  interested  in  mv 
face  —  a  strabismus,  or  lazy  eye.  The  doctor  men- 
tioned congenital  cataracts.  Suddenly,  sitting  in  his 
examining  room  with  Evan  on  my  lap,  I  asked  the 
question  I  had  been  avoiding  since  the  first  month 


after  his  birth.  "Are  congenital  cataracts  a  soft  sign  of 
n:\ental  retardation?" 

The  doctor  was  clearly  taken  aback  by  my  dir- 
ectness, then  answered  softly,  "Yes." 

At  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  our  initial 
fears  were  confirmed  overwhelmingly.  The  geneticist 
spoke  authoritatively.  "Evan  will  never  be  normal.  1 
am  very  pessimistic  about  his  future."  All  the  other 
doctors,  therapists  and  interns  nodded  in  agreement 
with  his  diagnosis. 

The  doctors  threw  around  terms  like  cerebral 
palsy,  microcephaly  and  genetic  testing.  I  wrote 
everything  down  on  a  small  legal  pad.  The  act  of 
writing  somehow  helped  me  to  detach  myself 
emotionally  from  the  full 
impact  of  the  geneticist's 
words.  Actually,  this  first 
piece  of  paper  was  the 
beginning  of  Evan's  medi- 
cal, educational  and  legal 
file  which  today  fills  four 
large  three-ring  binders. 

One  of  the  doctors 
who  had  been  following 
Evan  since  his  first  refer- 
ral at  three  months  of  age 
let  mv  husband,  Paul,  and 
me  have  a  minute  alone 
to  digest  the  news.  We 
stared  at  each  other  for  a 
minute,  incredulous  that 
we  had  to  face  such  a 
tragedv  at  so  young  an 
age.  It  was  hard  to  talk. 
What  was  there  to  sav? 


"This  photograph  would  speak  of  my  child's  early  days 


We  would  be  conscientious  parents  and  do  whatever 
we  could  to  help  Evan  reach  his  full  potential,  what- 
e\'er  that  might  be.  The  unknown  was  our  biggest  ally 
at  the  beginning.  Tears  would  not  come  that  day. 
Only  weeks  later  while  passing  out  Halloween  candy 
did  I  allow  myself  to  cry.  Somehow,  the  fact  that  Evan 
would  never  go  trick-or-treating  filled  me  with  an 
inconsolable  sadness. 

After  that  visit  to  the  hospital,  time  took  on  a 
different  significance  in  relation  to  Evan.  We  were  not 
allowed  the  luxury  to  think  ahead  (as  most  parents  do) 


and  project  what  our  child  would  accomplish  —  his 
first  w^ords  and  steps.  As  I  held  Evan  or  watched  him 
sleep,  Paul  and  I  would  articulate  our  concerns  about 
his  tlaccid  muscle  tone  and  speculate  about  what 
would  happen  to  his  body  w^hen  he  was  five  or  10 
vears  old.  But  it  was  too  painful  an  area  to  explore  so 
we  quickly  retreated  back  to  the  present. 

Evan  was  physically  beautiful,  endowed  with 
large  brown  eyes  and  a  lovely  smile.  1  had  enlarged 
one  photograph  of  Evan.  In  it,  he  was  sitting  on  my 
husband's  lap  wearing  a  white  baseball  cap.  His 
cheeks  were  full  and  he  was  smiling,  looking  directly 
at  his  father's  face.  I  had  waited  months  for  Evan  to 
look  at  my  face.  He  always  seemed  to  be  looking 

somewhere  beyond  me, 
often  toward  the  light 
streaming  in  through  the 
windows.  But  in  this 
photograph  my  son 
looked  like  the  typical 
six-month-old  infant.  I 
put  it  in  his  baby  book 
along  with  his  lists  of 
gifts  and  empty  height 
and  weight  chart.  Instead 
of  the  dates  of  the  latest 
developmental  milestone 
reached,  this  photograph 
would  speak  of  my 
child's  early  days. 

Immediately  after 
birth  he  was  a  hefty  10 
pounds,  but  within  a 
year  his  muscles  began  to 
atrophy  from  lack  of  use. 
If  dogged  determination  counted  for  anything,  Evan 
would  have  been  a  weightlifter  by  now.  He  was  en- 
rolled in  an  early  intervention  program.  Home  visi- 
tors, including  a  vision  specialist,  physical  therapist, 
social  w^orker  and  special  educator,  entered  our  home 
to  motivate  Evan  and  us.  His  limbs  were  put  through 
range-of-motion  exercises,  his  body  placed  on  large 
gymnastic  balls  and  a  trail  of  toys  were  left  behind. 
There  were  multi-colored  Slinkys^^',  chickens  that 
squeaked  as  thev  moved  up  and  down  on  an  elastic 
cord,  wooden  toys  that  rotated  and  sang,  feather  boas 

continued  on  page  22 
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and  balls  of  every  imaginable  texture.  My  daughter  Erin 
and  I  booby-trapped  our  home  so  Evan  could  not  move 
without  hitting  a  mobile  or  activating  a  musical  toy  ot 
some  sort-  Unfortunately,  they  interested  Erin  more  than 
Evan.  We  worked  on  visual  tracking,  timed  the  seconds 
he  kept  his  head  up  and  went  to  support  groups  at  night 
to  ventilate  our  frustrations,  sorrows  and  joys  over  the 
challenges  of  parenting  a  child  with  disabilities. 

While  our  home  was  being  turned  topsy-turvy,  our 
daughter  was  fading  into  the  background.  I  was  busy 
working  out  all  the  details  for  equipment  and  camps  for 
Evan  and  respite  from  him.  This  schedule  would  have 
continued  indefinitely,  1  am  sure,  but  within  two  vears 
we  had  another  child.  That  infant  was  not  about  to 
cooperate  as  well  as  Erin  did.  Erik,  our  youngest,  was 
boisterous  and  demanding  from  day  one.  Changing  two 
sets  of  diapers,  a  daunting  task  in  itself,  plus  having  a 
colicky  infant,  a  toddler  with  disabilities  and  a  curious 
preschooler  was  overwhelming.  One  day,  a  home  visitor 

came  to  work  with  Evan;  I  looked  down   

at  my  hands  and  noticed  the  remains  of  a 
diaper  change  embedded  in  my  nails.  I 
was  filled  with  a  certain  loathing  for  the 
job  I  was  required  to  do.  When  1  was  not 
changing  diapers,  Erin  and  1  were  search- 
ing for  missing  pacifiers. 

One  exhausting  carriage  trip  down 
a  country  road  with  both  Erik  and  Evan 
was  the  event  that  helped  crystallize  the 
choice  I  would  have  to  make  eventually. 
During  the  entire  trip,  which  was  Erik's 
first,  I  did  not  have  time  to  talk  to  him  or  touch  him.  1 
was  too  involved  in  keeping  Evan  properly  strapped  in 
his  adaptive  stroller  so  he  would  not  take  a  nose  dive 
onto  the  asphalt.  Evan  was  not  the  onlv  one  off-balance. 
The  amount  of  time  spent  meeting  Evan's  basic  needs 
was  taking  time  away  from  two  very  bright,  capable 
children  and  putting  a  strain  on  my  marriage.  With  the 
support  of  my  family  and  our  pediatrician,  Paul  and  I 
began  to  explore  the  option  of  residential  placement.  We 
decided  that  this  process  should  begin  before  our  family 
was  in  crisis  and  our  emotional,  physical  and  psycholog- 
ical resources  were  spent. 

We  began  with  a  weekend  respite  at  a  small  resi- 
dential facility  for  children  with  severe  disabilities  locat- 
ed a  half  hour  from  our  home.  We  spent  time  with  Evan 
in  a  room  filled  with  hospital  cribs,  oxvgen  equipment 
and  monitors.  It  seemed  so  inappropriate,  but  as  I  laid 
Evan  in  his  crib  with  stuffed  animals  and  talked  with  the 
nurses  and  director,  I  reminded  myself  that  although 
Evan  did  not  have  the  medical  problems  of  some  of 
these  children,  he  did  have  profound  mental  retardation. 
This  facility  could  meet  his  basic  needs  for  a  weekend. 
From  the  care  and  concern  of  the  staff,  I  was  assured 
they  could  meet  his  other  needs  as  well.  There  would  be 
grandmothers  to  rock  him  and  nurses  to  touch  him.  He 
would  be  treated  with  respect. 


Within  two  months,  there  was  an  opening.  Initially, 
it  was  to  be  a  "trial"  placement.  Somehow  the  ambiguity 
of  that  term  made  the  decision  less  painful.  Unlike  the 
day  of  his  birth,  the  day  we  drove  Evan  to  the  residential 
facility  was  cold  and  rainy.  It  was  Presidential  Election 
Day,  1984.  I  had  anticipated  frequent  weekend  visits. 
Only  a  few  of  his  favorite  items  were  packed:  four  cus- 
tom-made overalls  with  clouds,  dinosaurs  and  balloon 
designs,  and  his  fur  piece.  Evan  did  not  travel  without 
it.  He  would  sit  languorously  in  his  car  seat  with  this  long, 
slender  loop  of  fake  fur  over  his  shoulder  —  the  picture  of 
contentment. 

Eight  years  later  Evan  is  still  at  the  residential  facil- 
ity. During  the  day,  he  is  bused  to  a  local  elementar\' 
school  where  he  is  enrolled  in  a  developmental  skills 
program.  He  has  begun  to  walk  with  a  walker,  feed 
himself  with  assistance  and  float  in  the  pool  at  the  YMCA. 
Just  last  week  I  watched  E\'an,  who  was  terrified  of  water 
as  an  infant,  walk  down  the  steps  into  the  pool  with  a 
teacher  guiding  him.  After  a  few  minutes  of  standing 

 calmly  in  the  water,  he  pushed  back 

gently  and  floated  on  his  back,  deli- 
cately using  his  hands  to  navigate.  He 
was  able  to  tloat  even  v/ith  his  legs 
crossed.  While  he  was  floating,  he  was 
still  smiling  and  gave  a  series  of  vocaliza- 
tions that  expressed  utter  delight  with 
himself  and  the  sensation  of  buoyancy  he 
experienced  in  the  water.  I  talked  to  him 
as  he  floated  across  the  pool. 

Again,  I  had  to  leave  him.  He  was 
laughing  like  the  day  in  1984  when  I  laid 
him  on  his  bed.  He  did  not  call  for  me.  There  were  no 
tears  this  day,  only  happiness  at  the  privilege  of  seeing 
this  child  achieve  his  own  milestones  and  sharing  them 
with  people  who  helped  in  this  process  of  growth. 

When  1  consider  the  word  "profound,"  it  describes 
not  only  Evan's  education  limitations  but  much  more. 
As  an  adjective,  it  also  describes  the  impact  Evan  has 
had  on  my  life,  on  my  husband's  life.  It  describes  his 
laugh  and  smile,  his  achievements  and  the  sorrow  that 
we  feel  when  we  realize  how  close  he  is  to  us  geograph- 
ically but  how  far  away  he  is  from  our  reach.  This  ambi- 
guity, I  am  sure,  is  part  of  the  human  experience.  We  are 
left  ultimately  with  no  answers,  only  more  questions.  KP 

Kathleen  M.  Fagley,  a  former  teacher,  is  a  freelance  fiction 
writer.  She  lives  in  Keene.  N.H..  with  her  husband,  Paul,  and 
their  children.  Erin,  15,  and  Erik,  9. 
Their  11 -year-old  son,  Evan,  remains 
at  the  residential  facility.  Fagley  re- 
ceived her  B.A.  in  elementary  and 
special  education  from  St.  Joseph 
College  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.  The 
Fagleys  are  currently  "actively  en- 
gaged in  facilitating  Evan's  inclusion 
in  the  Keene  Middle  SchooP  to  pro- 
vide him  with  "a  more  diverse  envi- 
ronment. This  process  has  been  a 
  challenge  —  for  us  and  for  Evan." 


Finally...  A  mommy  friendly  garment!!! 


Seiving  the  nrab  ot  bedfast  intiei^ 
eideriy,  dUidraii,  hamKcaiiped,  tiavelers,  campenand  otheis 
wtiei  e  f  toiPB  is  dHflctilt  or,  in  some  cases,  not  poaible. 


Call,  write  or  fax 
for  free  samples 


N/R  Laboratones.lnc. 
900  E.  Franklin  St 
Centervilie.  OH 
45459 

Toll  free 
1-800-223-9348 

Fax 

1-513-433-0779 

pH  balanced 
Biodegradable 

Since  194S 

The  original 

liquid, 
non^rinsing 
hair  and 
bodv  cleansers 


Askyovr 


Body  Bath 


•Cleans  and  rafrt****^ 
**houl  nnsmg 

•Utvts  virtually 
^  r#«<due 

•Idta!  fof  ooftval* 
^•ospital  bathing. 

•Contains  no  aico*** 
^  artitictal  colonng 


•  «l  01  (236  «  n'*' 


Whether  your  child  has: 

•  Little  or  no  head  control  •  Stiff  or  spastic  tone  •  A  Cast 

•  Incontenance  •  IV  drips  •  A  respirator  •  Is  in  the  hospital 

OR 

You  just  dont  have  enough  hands  to: 

Lift,  hold  and  maneuver  all  at  the  same  time... 

Then  our  PULL-APARTS^^'  are  for  youl 

Vio  more  struggling  with  narrow  neck  openings,  or  working 
up  a  sweated  brow  just  to  dress  your  son  or  daughter. 


•  iNo  cold  or  hard  snaps 
pressing  against  delicate 
skin 

•  Soft  easy-care  fabric 

•  Made  in  IJ.$.A. 


•  Children  s  sizes  available 
in  S.  n.  L 

•  Denini'like  color 

•  Top  is  available  in  either 
long  or  short  sleeve 


PANTS  $48.95  •  LONG  SLEEVE  TOP '$38.95  •  SHORT  SLEEVE  •  $55.95 
puts  s  *  H   jQ  ORDER  CALL  NESHEERA,  INC.  AT 
(702)  598-5118 
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MAKE  MOBILITY  MORE  FUN! 


B  O.S.S.  *  IS  a  rcgisicrcU  trademark  ot 
HeUsmmi  Corporaiion.  BcdJurd.  PA 


H.O.EE. 


(  M'l  U  \  1  I  I  ^ 


I  \  )\  ll  \U  \  I 


for  children  with  a  disability 
STANDARD  OPTIONS 

-  digital  electronics  controls 

-  multiple  switch  options 

-  adjustable  speed  controls 

-  seating  options 

-  batter\'  operated 

-  battery  charger  included 


NEW 

•  Emergency  ON/OFF  Controls 

•  Proportional  Joystick  Steering 

•  RF  Control  \v/Emergcncy  ON/OFF 
and  Proportional  Steering 

•  Remote  Controls  Operate  to  1 20  ft, 


BICiFOOT"  IS  a  rccisicrcd  iradcmafk  ol  BIGFOOT 
4X4  Inc..  Si  l-iiuis.  MO 


Innovative  Products,  inc. 
83048th  Street 
Grand  Fork.s.ND  58201 
Phone:  (701)772-5185 
Fax:  (701)772-5284 


1-800-950-5185 
CUSTOMIZED  KITS  AVAILABLE 


Circle 


Friend 


A  teenager's 
Circle  of 
Friends  helps 
make  her 
middle  school 
inclusion 
transition 
easier 
and  more 
rewarding. 


CC^YT^  '^y  ^5    important  tor  your  familv  to 
\^    have  Amy  in  an  inclusion  program 
in  her  neighborhood  school?"  This 
question  brought  forth  a  flood  of  thoughts, 
memories  and  emotions. 

As  parents  of  two  teenage  daughters, 
.Annie,  15,  and  Amy,  13,  we  can  see  their 
adulthood  on  the  horizon.  Both  ot  them 
need  specific  training  and  teaching  to  be 
successful  in  today's  world.  Annie  attends 
the  local  high  school,  where  she  has  the 
abilities  to  find  her  niche  in  life  and  achieve 
her  goals  in  the  regular  education  classes. 
Amy  has  a  severe  communication  disorder 
and  has  always  needed  special  help. 

In  our  community's  segregated  school 
for  children  with  disabilities,  Amv  was  vege- 
tating. There  were  no  peer  role  models. 
Expectations  of  the  students  were  minimal. 
The  student/teacher  ratio  was  high;  individ- 
ual attention  was  not  adequatelv  provided. 
In  that  environment,  we  could  see  Amv 


growing  physicallv  but  not  maturing  emo- 
tionally, academically  or  socially.  We  knew 
she  could  do  much  more  if  she  wore  given 
the  right  opportunity. 

We  ha\-e  always  treated  Amy  the  same 
wav  we  treat  Annie.  gi\*ing  both  oi  them  re- 
sponsibilities with  expectations.  A>  time 
slipped  awav,  /\my  became  depressed,  mis- 
understood and  lost  her  desire  to  cooperate. 
.■\t  that  low  point  in  our  lives,  we  learned 
about  "inclusion." 

Inclusion 

inclusion  means  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  student  with  disabilities  through  regular 
education  classes,  with  the  assistance  of  spe- 
cial education.  After  countless  hours  of  edu 
eating  ourselves,  we  shared  our  knowledge 
with  the  local  special  education  administra- 
tion. With  much  prayer  and  deliberation, 
we  began  Amy's  inclusion  process  last  fall. 

continued  on  page  2i 


A  DynaVox  Case  History 


It's  A  Window  To  His  Personhood 


hat's  hofw  strongly  Dorothy  Lockler  feels 
about  Jimmy  Hess's  new  DynaVox®  electronic 
communication  aid 

Because  Dorothy  is  Jimmy's  speech  language 
pathologist  And  she  knows  that  he's  just  as  bri^t 
and  ftdl  of  fun  as  any  other  five-year-old  But  she 
also  knows  how  difficult  it  can  be  for  him  to 
show  it,  due  to  his  verbal  apraxia, 

"Imi^e  yourself  without  a  voice,"  she  say's, 
•"without  power  to  make  things  happen.  Jimmy  is 
cognitive^  t^ery  capable,  and  tliat  gets  overlooked 
in  a  child  with  his  disability." 

But  now  that  he  has  the  DjiiaVox,  all  that's 
changing. 

Bemuse  the  DynaVox's  user-fiiendly,  state-of- 
the-art  technology  is  designed  to  free  people  like 
Jimmy  from  the  constraints  oi  old-fashioned 
machines.  Its  intuitive,  lai^;uage-based  archi- 
tecture helps  them  develop  a  new,  more  natural 
sense  of  sefr-expression.  And  best  of  all  it's  so  fiist 
and  easy  to  learn  that  most  people  can  begin 
using  it  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

'We  found  it  t^ery  user-friendly  for  Jimnn'^s 
family."  sav-s  Dorothy.  "I  just  call  up  the  ni^t 
before  and  tell  them  what  I  want,  they  do  the 
programming  and  it's  ready  for  the  session." 

'  I  think  the  DynaVox  is  wondeifiiL  ^  says 


Jinun/s  mother,  Ruth  Ann 
Hess.  "It's  so  much  fun, 
we  figjht  over  who's  going 
to  program  it  G)mpared 
to  the  other  things  out  there,  it's  in  a  field  bv 
itself." 

"I'm  very  impressed  with  the  symbol  system." 
Dorothy  says.  *Tou  can  handle  the  complexity  of 
language  with  it  The  potential  is  there  in  that 
device" 

And  the  secondary  benefits  are  immeasurable. 

**We  were  able  to  make  a  wonderful  voice 
choice  with  him,"  says  Dorothy.  "He  loves 
hearing  it  That's     voice  saying  that  It's  added  a 
wondaftil  dimension  for  him!'* 

Jimmy's  father,  Jim  Hess,  thinks  it's  exdtii^, 
too,  because,  "Fm  actually  hearii^  him  talk  to  me 
for  the  first  time." 

And  Jimmy  agrees.  "It  makes  me  happy! '  he 
says.  "Nobody  has  to  help  me  talk.  Fm  a  big, 
smart  boy!" 

So  if  you  know  someone  who  might  benefit 
from  the  DjTiaVox,  we  urge  you  to  give  us  a  call. 

Because  there's  nothing  we  like  better  than 
making  new  friends. 

Unless  it's  helpii^  those  fiiends  find  their  voices 
at  last 
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continued  from  page  24 

With  the  consent  and  support  of  the 
middle  school  principal  Amy  was  enrolled 
in  seventh-grade  regular  education  classes, 
with  one  class  devoted  to  special  education. 
Each  regular  education  teacher  modified  the 
lessons  to  help  Amy  be  a  part  of  the  class. 
This  has  been  an  additional  challenge  for 
these  teachers,  but  Amy  now  has  eight  dif- 
ferent  teachers  creating  environments  that 
will  prepare  her  for  the  future. 

When  she  started  middle  school,  every- 
thing was  new  and  exciting  to  Amy.  She 
loved  it  and  felt  like  a  champion.  It  was  her 
first  "real  school."  She  quickly  began  to  fit 
in  with  her  peers. 
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Amy  shows  off  her  intro- 
talker  and  her  Circle  of 
Friends  group  photo  (top); 
Amy  poses  with  her  sister 
Annie  (middle);  and  a 
Boatwrtght  family  portrait 
taken  on  vacation  last 
summer  (above). 


Circle  of  Friends 

Many  young  people 
came  forth  voluntarily  to 
befriend  Amy.  Through 
these  relationships  a 
"Circle  of  Friends" 
was  developed. 
Thirty-four  girls  and 
boys  meet  with  Amy 
and  her  inclusion 
facilitator  once  a 
week  to  talk  about 
Amy's  needs,  her 
likes  and  dislikes  and 
ways  to  continue  in- 
cluding her  in  their  every- 
day activities.  Tliese  classmates 
have  provided  Amy  with  the 
friendships  she  has  needed  and  wanted  her 
entire  life.  She  finds  comfort,  peer  role  models, 
acceptance  and  help  from  caring  friends. 

Tlie  inclusion  facilitator  monitors  Amy's 
activities.  She  often  visits  Amy's  classrooms 
and  meets  with  the  regular  education  teach- 
ers to  help  them  find  alternatives  to  fit  Amy's 
special  needs. 

Because  of  her  communication  disorder, 
Amy  does  have  many  special  needs.  To  com- 
municate she  uses  sign  language  and  an 
electronic  device  called  an  "intro-talker"  to 
enhance  her  limited  ability  to  express  herself 
verbally. 

As  parents,  we  are  part  of  the  educa- 
tional team.  We  provide  information  about 
Amy's  strengths,  weaknesses  and  her  way 
of  Hfe.  We  often  program  the  intro-talker  to 
fit  her  needs  and  help  make  critical  deci- 
sions in  her  educational  process. 

If  Amy  should  choose  to  do  so,  we 
would  like  her  to  get  married  or  share  an 
apartment  with  a  friend  someday.  We  w^ant 
her  to  be  able  to  work  alongside  her  peers  in 


the  community  and  enjoy  a  full,  healthy, 
happy  life.  To  meet  these  goals  she  must  be 
a  part  of  our  community's  everyday  life 
now.  This  will  enable  her  to  have  a  fulfilling 
and  productive  life  later. 

A  New  Beginning 

Amy  has  had  her  challenges  this  first 
year  of  inclusion.  She  had  come  from  a 
pampered,  secluded  school  environment  to 
the  "real  world."  She  has  had  much  diffi- 
culty expressing  herself,  which  is  very  frus- 
trating for  her.  She  is  faced  with  occasional 
rude  remarks  and  is  having  to  overcome 
emotional  immaturity. 

But  now,  for  the  very  first  time.  Amy 
can  rely  on  her  friends.  They,  in 
turn,  have  found  self-worth 
and  developed  a  deep 
sense  of  compassion  and 
an  appreciation  of  the 
simple,  but  important 
things  in  life. 

Almost  every 
day  someone  tells 
me  of  a  heartwarm- 


NoWyforthe 
very  first  Hme^my 
can  rely  on  her  fiiends. 
They,  in  turn,  have fi)und  self- 
worth  and  developed  a  deep  sense  of 
compassion  and  an  appreciation 


mg  expenence. 
Kathy  and  Kim,  two 
of  Amy's  Circle  of 

of  the  simple,  but  important       Friends,  invited  our 
.    /./»  familv  to  attend  a 

thirty  tn  life.  Christmas  program  at  thei 

church.  Kathy's  mom  was  th 
sign  interpreter  for  the  program, 
which  made  Amy  feel  very  comfortable. 
Amv  was  even  invited  to  a  birthday  party  a 
a  friend's  house  this  year.  Because  of  expe- 
riences like  these,  Amy  now  talks  more, 
walks  better  and  wants  to  be  like  her  teenag- 
friends.  All  of  this  would  not  have  been  pos 
sible  without  the  caring  skill  the  inclusion 
facilitator  provides  each  day,  along  with  the 
willing  creative  ability  of  her  regular  educa- 
tion teachers. 

Our  family  can  see  a  brighter  future  oi 
the  horizon.  We  have  peace  of  mind  know- 
ing we  are  on  the  right  path  with  inclusion. 
It  is  not  the  path  of  least  resistance  —  it's  a 
new  beginning!  KP 

Nancy  Boatwright  lives  in  Tyler.  Texas,  with  her 
husband,  CeciL  and  daughters  Annie  and  Amy. 
now  16  and  14.  She  is  a  homemaker.  freelance 
writer  and  a  parent  assistant  specialist  with  Part- 
ners Assisting  Texans  with  Handicaps  (PATH). 
She  Is  also  a  public  speaker  in  Texas  on  Circle  c 
Friends  and  inclusion.  "We  are  true  believers  In 
Exceptional  Parent  magazine.  It  led  us  to  the 
right  people  to  get  inclusion  started  here  in  Tyler 
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The  Gift  of  Gab.  Kids  enjoy  the  simple  things  in  life... chatting  with  friends,  playing 

games  and  just  hanging  out.  For  kids  who  have  disabilities,  these  simple  pleasures  aren't  always 
that  simple. 

At  Gillette  Children's  Hospital,  we  help  children  and  adolescents  who  have  disabilities  reach 
their  full  potential.  We  provide  medical  treatments,  therapies  and  customized 
equipment,  such  as  augmentative  communication  devices  and  wheelchairs,  so 
that  kids  who  have  disabilities  can  enjoy  the  simple  things  in  life,  too.  200 East  unKcrsin-Avenu. 

St.  Paul.  Minnesota  SnlOl 
(G12)29I'2&18 

I'  ill      ...  i-.i..        .  .nni  ' 
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Setting  a 
Precedent 

by  Edwin  Martin 


Edwin  Martin,  Ph.D.  is  presi- 
dent and  chief  oxecudva  offioer 
of  the  Natbnai  Center  for  Dis- 
ability Services  in  Albertson, 
N.Y.  The  center,  which  was 
established  40  years  ago, 
provides  educational  and 
vocational  research  and 
rehabilitation  programs  for 
adults  and  children  with  dis- 
abilities. 
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My  wife,  Peggy,  tells  a  story  about 
our  early  years  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  while  I  was  on  leave  from  a 
university  faculty  working  as  staff  director 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped.  It  is  about  a 
conversation  I  don't  remember.  One  night 
during  dinner  I  expressed  my  happiness 
about  Congress  passing  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion i  had  helped  draft,  and  1  said,  "We  did 
something  today  that  is  going  to  help  one 
million  children  with  disabilities." 

She  said  later  that  she  knew  at  that 
time  that  we  would  not  soon  be  returning 
to  the  campus,  and  she  was  right.  I  had 
learned  that  I  could  use  my  professional 
training  to  affect  public  policy  and  hope- 
fully help  many  children. 

The  act  she  referred  to  was  the  first 
"Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act"  in 
1966,  which  for  the  first  time  began  to  pro- 
vide federal  funds  to  the  states  for  the  "ini- 
tiation, improvement  or  expansion"  of  pro- 
grams to  educate  children  with  disabilities. 
As  significant  as  that  legislation  was  (it  also 
created  a  top-level  federal  agency  —  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped, 
BEH),  there  was  an  even  more  significant 
event  still  to  come. 

By  1972, 1  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  Deputv  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
Director  of  the  BEH,  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  The  BEH  played  a 
leadership  role  in  developing  federal  policy 
affecting  education  of  children  with  dis- 
abilities. It  was  also  responsible  for  admin- 
istering federal  programs  which  helped 
train  teachers,  assist  states  and  local  school 
districts  with  support  tor  programming  and 
provide  funds  for  research,  demonstration 
and  the  development  of  new  and  better 
ways  to  educate  children  with  disabilities. 

The  year  1972  found  me  immersed  in 
a  campaign  to  create  a  policy  that  would 
correct  a  terrible  wrong.  Across  the  nation, 
parents  found  their  children  with  disabili- 
ties being  turned  away  from  schools,  inap- 
propriately served  or  attending  schools  but 
not  receiving  special  education  assistance. 

Only  a  relatively  few  children  with 
disabilities,  estimated  at  one  or  two  out  of 
five,  were  in  special  education  classes  or 
programs.  No  state  was  serving  all  its 
children  with  disabilities,  and  even  in  the 


few  states  that  had  "mandatory"  laws 
requiring  such  programming,  there  were 
either  exemptions  permitted  or  the  laws 
were  not  fully  implemented  or  enforced. 

In  the  winter  of  1969,  as  President 
Nixon  planned  to  take  office,  I  joined  with 
Fred  Weintraub  of  the  Council  for  Excep- 
tional Children  (CEO  in  urging  the  Nixon 
"transition  team"  to  make  a  commitment  to 
children  with  disabilities  a  part  of  their 
administration.  We  pushed  that  agenda 
again  with  the  President's  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  but  ultimately  the  administration 
decided  that  the  burden  of  financing  school 
services  should  be  on  the  states  and  the  fed- 
eral role  should  be  limited  to  such  activities 
as  research  and  teacher  education  grants. 

When  a  new  education  commissioner 
joined  the  Nixon  administration  in  1971, 1 
urged  him  to  make  education  of  children 
with  disabilities  one  of  his  major  priorities. 
Sidney  P.  Marland  agreed,  and  once  again 
w^e  approached  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
but  with  no  greater  success. 

We  decided  to  change  our  wording, 
and  instead  of  declaring  it  a  national  goal, 
we  "called  for  the  development  of  a  nation- 
al goal  of  educating  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren by  1980/'  To  implement  that  goal,  we 
stimulated  grass-roots  activities,  making  a 
film  of  Commissioner  Marland  urging  such 
a  goal  and  circulating  it  to  every  state  edu- 
cation agency. 

In  addition,  I  worked  with  various 
groups  to  adopt  the  goal,  chief  among  them 
the  CEC,  our  partner  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, and  the  Education  Commission  of 
the  States  (ECS).  The  ECS  is  an  organiza- 
tion involving  governors,  state  legislators 
and  state  school  board  officials.  The  CEC 
developed  a  model  state  law  and  we  intro- 
duced it  to  state  legislators  through  ECS 
conferences.  Bit  by  bit,  laws  were  strength- 
ened in  virtually  every  state. 

Meanwhile  in  Washington,  a  signifi- 
cant event  had  occurred.  Lisa  Walker,  a 
political  scientist  working  as  a  staff  assis- 
tant to  Sen.  Harrison  Williams,  called  to  tell 
me  that  Sen.  Williams,  then  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, had  agreed  to  name  a  special  sub- 
committee on  people  with  disabilities  and 
sponsor  major  legislation.  She  was  looking 
for  good  ideas. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Rep. 
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john  Br.idemas  expressed  a  similar 
interest  and  his  counsel  Jack  Duncan, 
began  meeting  with  Lisa,  Fred  Wein- 
traub  and  me.  .As  we  progressed, 
many  other  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals became  involved.  We  began 
drafting  what  was  to  become  a  major 
national  law  and  a  model  for  other 
nations. 

A  very  significant  event  occur- 
red in  1971  when  a  federal  district 
court  in  Pennsylvania  issued  what  is 
called  a  consent  decree,  an  agreement 
between  plaintiff  and  defendant  to 
certain  conditions  which  resolve  a 
lawsuit.  In  this  case,  the  issue  was 
whether  or  not  Pennsyl\-ania  could 
denv  educational  opportunities  to 
children  with  mental  retardation. 

This  landmark  case,  often  called 
the  PARC  (Pennsyh-ania  Association 
of  Retarded  Children)  case,  indicated 
that  federal  courts  were  seeing  edu- 
cational opportunity  as  something 
akin  to  a  constitutional  right.  At 


least  education  could  not  be  provided 
on  a  discriminatory  basis.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  another  federal  court, 
this  time  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
expanded  the  ruling  to  cover  children 
with  all  kinds  of  disabilities,  not  just 
mental  retardation. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  pieces 
in  the  puzzle  were  fitting  together  — 
a  documented  need,  action  at  the 
state  level  which  created  a  need  for 
more  funds,  federal  and  state  courts 
pushing  for  equal  treatment  under 
the  law  and  legislation  pending  in 
Congress  which  would  greatly 
increase  funding  to  the  local  school 
districts  and  protect  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  and  their 
parents. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  (BEH)  provided  a  cen- 
tral go\'ernment  agency  for  coordi- 
nating efforts  and  supplying  infor- 
mation, resources  and  considerable 
advocacy,  despite  the  continuing 


reluctance  of  the  Nixon  and  Ford 
administrations  to  commit  major 
federal  funds  to  the  effort.  As  direc- 
tor of  the  BEH,  I  w^as  able  to  work 
effectively  with  congressional  staff 
members  and  with  parents  and  pro- 
fessionals to  advance  the  legislation. 

In  1975,  the  Education  of  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  was 
passed  and  acknowledged  by  advo- 
cates and  detractors  to  be  the  most 
far-reaching  education /consumer 
rights  legislation  ever  to  be  passed 
bv  Congress.  Today  more  than  4.6 
million  children  benefit  from  its 
provisions  and  Congress  appropri- 
ates more  than  $2  billion  annually  to 
assist  in  educating  those  children. 

For  me  it  represents  a  triumph 
of  our  U.S.  system  of  government  for 
this  basic  reason  —  it  passed,  not  as  a 
result  of  massi\'e  lobbies  or  large 
amounts  of  financial  backing,  but  on 
the  basis  of  its  merits,  in  response  to 
citizen  need  and  advocacy. 
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Coping  with  Incontinence 


by  Katherine  R  Jeter 
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Toilet  training  is  an  important  milestone  in  human 
development  and  in  Western  culture.  In  our  society 
we  attach  social  value  to  bladder  control.  Likewise, 
shame  and  embarrassment  are  often  associated  with 
failure  to  achieve  bladder  control  or  loss  of  bladder  con- 
trol with  injury  or  illness.  Gaining  bowel  and  bladder 
control  under  even  the  best  circumstances  is  an  amazing 
feat.  There  are  so  many  factors  that  affect  the  bladder's 
ability  to  store  and  release  urine.  Let's  look  at  that  process. 

The  kidneys  filter  waste  from  the  blood.  This  be- 
comes urine.  The  urine  is  moved  from  the  kidneys  to 
the  bladder  by  a  gentle  squeezing  motion  called  peri- 
stalsis. The  bladder  is  a  sac-like  muscle.  As  the  bladder 
fills  and  stretches,  it  sends  a  message  to  the  brain  via  the 
spinal  cord  that  it  is  filling  and  needs  to  be  emptied  when 
it  is  convenient. 

The  brain  then  sends  a  message  back  to  the  bladder 
that  it  is  or  is  not  the  proper  time  and  place  to  be  emptied. 
When  the  bladder  is  emptied,  the  bladder  outlet  muscle, 
called  the  sphincter  muscle,  relaxes  and  opens  so  the 
bladder  can  contract  to  squeeze  urine  out.  The  urine 
flows  from  the  bladder  through  a  small  tube  called  the 
urethra  to  the  outside  of  the  bodv. 

Children  with  mental  and  physical  disabilities  may 
have  disturbances  in  some  bod\'  svstems  that  control 
bowel  and  bladder  function.  Thev  mav  not  feel  the  blad- 
der getting  full;  they  may  not  be  able  to  control  the  sphinc- 
ter muscle;  they  may  not  be  able  to  understand  where  or 
when  it  is  proper  to  urinate  or  have  a  bowel  movement. 

Urinary  incontinence,  the  medical  term  for  lack  of 
bladder  control,  is  a  symptom.  It  is  not  a  disease.  If  your 
child  does  not  achieve  urinary  continence  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  five,  you  should  talk  to  vour  pediatri- 
cian. He  or  she  will  probably  refer  you  to  a  urologist,  who 
will  perform  tests  of  the  bladder  and  bladder  outlet  muscle. 

Pediatric  urologists  have  special  interest  and  train- 
ing in  the  kidney  and  bladder  problems  of  children.  A 
pediatric  urologist  will  probably  be  most  helpful  in  your 
search  for  the  cause  and  best  treatment  for  vour  child's 
incontinence.  The  following  helpful  hints  will  not  inter- 
fere with  your  doctor's  treatment  and  may  impro\e  vour 
child's  bladder  control.  At  the  verv  least,  these  sugges- 
tions shcnild  reduce  the  family  tension  that  often  arises 
when  bladder  control  is  not  achie\'ed  "on  time"  or  is  lost 
after  illness  or  injur  v. 

Encourage  bladder  control.  Don't  punish. 

As  you  ha\'e  just  read,  many  anatomical  (how  the 
body  is  made),  physiological  (how  the  bodv  works), 


neurological  (how  nerve  messages  are  delivered  in  the 
body)  and  psychological  (how  the  mind  reacts  to  internal 
and  external  messages)  factors  are  involved  in  achieving 
bladder  control.  Daytime  bladder  control  is  usuallv 
achieved  between  two  and  three  years  of  age.  Control  at 
night  often  comes  later.  If  your  child  has  mental  or  phys- 
ical limitations,  urine  control  may  be  delayed  for  months 
or  even  vears. 

Your  child  will  not  understand  the  inflated  value 
we  put  on  toilet  training  or  the  annoyance  and  nuisance 
of  extra  loads  of  laundry  required  when  bed  linens  and 
clothing  have  been  saturated.  Separate  the  physical  fact 
(^f  your  child's  urine  leakage  from  the  psvchological  and 
emotional  effect  the  incontinence  has  on  vou  and  vour 
family.  Be  patient  and  encouraging.  Punishment  will 
not  promote  continence. 

Watch  your  child's  fluid  intake. 

There  are  certain  beverages  children  love  that  may 
interfere  with  day  and  night  bladder  control.  Among 
the  most  offensive  drinks  are  caffe..  .ated  and  carbonated 
beverages,  such  as  the  colas  many  parents  use  as  special 
treats. 

In  addition,  coffee,  tea  and  milk  mav  cause  prob- 
lems when  it  comes  to  bladder  control.  Some  people 
have  noted  that  drinks  sweetened  with  artificial  sweet- 
ener are  linked  to  their  children's  bladder  leakage. 
Encourage  water,  pear  and  apricot  nectar  and  cranberrv 
and  cherry  juice.  Citrus  fruits  and  juices  (grapefruit  and 
orange  are  the  most  common)  should  be  offered  in  ver\' 
small  amounts,  if  at  all. 

Many  children  and  their  concerned  parents  v/ill 
limit  fluids  thinking  that  less  fluid  in  means  less  urine 
leaking  out.  Actually,  your  child  should  be  given  enough 
fluids  so  the  urine  is  colorless  and  has  no  odor.  Dark, 
foul-smelling  urine  is  a  sign  of  urine  infection  or  highly 
concentrated  urine.  Highly  concentrated  urine  is  irritat- 
ing to  the  bladder,  making  the  bladder  want  to  get  rid  of 
it  quickly.  Make  fluids  available  in  reasonable  amounts. 
Do  not  use  fluids  as  rewards  or  punishment  to  improve 
bladder  control. 

Chocolate  is  also  full  of  caffeine  and  can  be  a 
potent  bladder  irritant.  Try  canned  or  fresh  fruits  as  a 
substitute  to  satisfy  a  craving  for  something  sweet. 

Make  the  toilet  safe  and  comfortable. 

The  toilet  your  child  uses  should  have  a  seat  that 
fits.  Many  children  are  frightened  when  thev  cannot  sit 
securely  on  the  commode  without  fear  of  falling  in.  This 

continued  on  page  32 
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fear  may  cause  their  abdominal  muscles  and  bladder  out- 
let muscles  to  tighten,  which  can  interfere  with  urination. 
Feet  should  rest  comfortably  on  the  floor  or  on  a  stool. 
Do  not  encourage  grunting,  straining  or  pushing.  Re- 
member, the  sphincter  muscle  must  be  relaxed  for  the 
bladder  muscle  to  squeeze  and  empty. 

You  mav  want  to  run  water,  put  your  child's  hand 
in  warm  water  or  pour  warm  water  between  the  legs  to 
encourage  urination.  Other  techniques  people  use  to 
encourage  the  bladder  to  empty  are  stroking  the  inner 
thighs  or  tapping  lightly  over  the  bladder  which  is  located 
between  the  belly  button  and  the  pubic  bone. 

Praise  is  in  order  when  your  child  passes  urine  or 
has  a  bowel  movement  on  the  toilet.  Punishment  or 
ugly  words  are  never  in  order  when  your  child  does  not 
"have  results." 

Protect  the  skin  and  self-esteem  with  the  best 
incontinence  products. 

There  are  special  cleansers,  moisturizers,  moisture 
barrier  creams  and  ointments  to  keep  your  child's  skin 
in  good  condition.  As  children  get  olden  their  urine  and 
stool  mav  become  more  irritating  to  the  skin.  When  chil- 
dren are  trying  to  be  independent,  you  can  help  them 
care  for  themselves. 

For  instance,  a  squeeze  bottle,  such  as  you  might 
put  ketchup  in,  can  be  used  with  a  rinseless  skin  wash. 
Your  voungster  can  squirt  the  cleanser  while  sitting  on 
the  toilet  and  blot  dry  before  getting  off  the  toilet.  Easy- 
to-reach  continence  products  and  a  receptacle  to  put 
soiled  or  used  disposable  garments  will  make  it  easier 
for  your  child  to  tidy  up. 

Incontinence  garments  come  in  many  sizes,  styles 
and  materials.  You  have  your  choice  of  disposable  or 
reusable.  You  can  combine  systems  with  reusable  pants 
and  disposable  pads.  Manv  children  are  eager  to  ha\-e 
"regular  underwear"  like  their  friends  have.  There  are 
several  companies  that  make  these  garments. 

Help  your  child  find  a  comfortable,  absorbent  sys- 
tem that  keeps  the  ego  intact  and  the  urine  absorbed. 
Do  not  use  diapers  as  punishment  for  daytime  inconti- 
nence or  bedwetting. 

Be  reasonable  about  nighttime  control. 

Children  with  developmental  delays  may  be  very 
late  in  achievine  nighttime  continence.  Some  may  never 
have  complete  and  predictable  control  at  night.  If  this  is 
your  situation,  nnd  a  garment  or  padding  system  that 
allows  vour  child  to  sleep  comfortably  while  protecting 
the  bed  linens  cind  mattress. 

Learn  all  vou  can  about  how  to  promote  continence 
at  night.  W'nkin :  Up  Dn/  is  a  book  by  psychologist  Dr. 
Martin  Scharf.  I  le  wet  his  bed  as  a  child  so  he  knows 
firsthand  how  upsetting  that  can  be.  This  book  is  good 
for  children  at  all  ages  and  their  parents.  It  will  give  you 
everything  you  need  to  encourage  ct)ntinence  at  night  if 
vour  child's  mental  and  physical  condition  permits  it. 


Be  an  informed  and  understanding  advocate. 

Do  not  let  urinary  or  fecal  incontinence  limit  your 
child's  development  or  cause  family  arguments  or  neigh- 
borhood ridicule.  Sometimes  arms  and  legs  don't  work 
right,  words  don't  come  out  correctly  or  eyes  don't  focus 
correctlv.  Sometimes  the  bladder  doesn't  work  right 
either;  it  doesn't  fill  and  empty  as  we  wish  it  would. 
This  is  simply  another  organ  system  that  can  be  affected 
bv  birth  injury,  illness  or  accident.  It  is  not  the  measure 
of  intelligence  or  social  worth  that  our  society  falsely 
attaches  to  this  system's  function  or  malfunction. 

Katherine  F.  Jeter,  Ed.D..  E.T.,  Is  the  founder  and  executive 
director  of  Help  for  Incontinent  People.  Inc.  (HIP),  a  nonprofit 
advocacy  organization  whose  mission  is  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  people  with  incontinence. 

Jeter  has  written  more  than  150  scientific  papers  and  numer- 
ous chapters  on  the  subject  of  ostomies,  Incontinence  and 
wound  management.  She  lives  In  Spartanburg,  S.C..  with  her 
husband.  Col.  (Ret.)  John  R.  Jeter,  Jr.  The  couple  has  three 
children  and  three  grandchildren. 


Help  for  Incontinent  People 

Help  for  Incontinent  People,  Inc.  (HIP)  is  the  leading 
source  of  education,  advocacy  and  support  to  the  public 
and  the  health  profession  about  the  causes,  prevention, 
diagnosis,  'treatments  and  management  alternatives  for 
incontinence.  For  10  years,  HIP  has  helped  children  and 
adults  improve  bladder  control  when  possible  and  manage 
lack  of  bladder  control  safely  and  comfortably  when  conti- 
nence is  not  possible. 

HIP  also  publishes  The  HIP  Report,  a  quarterly  news- 
letter full  of  Information  about  the  latest  treatments  for 

incontinence  and  helpful  hints  from 
readers  who  have  found  solutions 
for  their  condition.  The  Resource 
Guide  of  Continence  Products  and 
Services  is  a  72-page  catalog 
listing  every  type  of  incontinence 
garment  and  device  with  line  draw- 
ings to  show  you  what  each  item 
looks  like. 

HIP  has  a  variety  of  educational 
leaflets  and  books  available,  includ- 
ing Waking  Up  Dry.  HIP  member- 
ship is  $15  per  year,  which  includes 
a  current  resource  guide  and  four 
issues  of  The  HIP  Report.  The  resource  guide  can  be  pur- 
chased for  $10  and  Waking  Up  Dry  is  $10.95,  postage  paid. 

For  more  information  about  the  support  services  offered 
by  HIP,  send  a  self-addressed,  stamped,  business-sized 
envelope  to  HIP.  Box  544,  Union.  S.C.  29379.  An  optional 
$1  contribution  would  be  appreciated.  Materials  can  also 
be  ordered  by  calling  (800)  BLADDER. 

The  Simon  Foundation  for  Continence  is  committed 
to  increasing  public  awareness  of  Incontinence,  removing 
the  social  stigma  attached  to  this  disability  and  educating 
those  who  have  incontinence,  their  families  and  the  pro- 
fessionals responsible  for  their  care. 

For  more  Information,  contact  the  Simon  Foundation 
for  Continence,  P.O.  Box  835.  Wilmettc  III.  G0091 .  (708) 
864-3913,  (800)  23SIMON. 


Dt  Martin  Scharf 
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ljCn][l™DUET  ...A  new  kind  of  freedom! 

share  an  active  lifestyle  with  your  friends  and  family.  Enjoy  the  scenery, 
the  fresh  air  and  the  exhilaration  of  the  outdoors. 

a  ruggedly  built  wheelchair/bike,  with  accessories  to  custom  fit 
special  seating  needs  you  may  have,  for  children  or  adults. 

I  physically  challenged  Duet-owners  in  25  countries  already 
participate  in  outdoor  recreational  activities. 

lation  of  the  location  of  your  nearest  dealer,  please  contact 

ROBHRT  nOHNINC.  .MOBlLm'  SVSTI-.MS.  INC. 


p03)  220-0983 


7348  S.  Alton  Way  •  Suiie  L 
Engiewood.  CO  80112 
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Subscription  Problems??? 

If  you  have  any  problems  with  your  subscription,  we 
want  to  solve  them  to  vour  complete  satisfaction. 
Please  call  (800)  562-1973. 

Want  Your  Name  Off  The  IMaiiing  List? 

From  time  to  time.  Exceptional  Parent  allows  the  names  of  its 
subscribers  to  be  mailed  to  organizations  whose  services 
or  products  we  believe  may  be  of  value  to  our  subscribers. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  receive  any  of  these  mailings,  please 
send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  do  our  best 
to  remove  your  name  from  any  of  these  solicitations. 


Moving? 

Simply  attach  the  label  from  this  magazine  and  write  in 
your  new  address  below.  Please  allow  4-8  weeks. 
Send  To:  Exceptional  Parent 

P.O.  Box  3000,  Dept.  EP 

Denville,  N.J.  07834 


Ncme 

Addrtss 

Aptt 

City 

ZIP 

Does  your  cW\\d  Mtd  a  clcc^r, 
\  realistic,  picturc-to$e<l  sys^ew 
cowvnuyiication?  WtnowUave 
Urge  V/i  sc^\Aart  s^\c\ctrs 
with  full  color  ilius^ratioMS 
especially  for  preschool 
and  primary  ctiil<irer\. 

Includes : 

•  Thmgstb  Do 

•  Things  Arouiwii  +he  House  i 

•  Toys 

•  food 

•  Friends  and  FawUy 

•  Fcel'mgs 

•  Trans  por+a+iov^ 

•  Adaptive  Aiis 

Call  or  wnlr  tor  our  frrr  ralalojf  ot  sprorh  & 
laiif^uagr  matiTiaU  for  all  agps. 
Special  17. 1 n(;t  in  s>mbol  «\^toms 
lor  auRn)i*ntiM'  mnimunicauon. 

Communication  Products 

307  Ari/.ona  Sirrot.  Dept.   KP.  IVishcv.  \Z  85603  (HOO)  828-1376 


**  NEW  AND  FREE!  ** 
1993  Catalog 

Full  of  the  wide  variety  of  incontinence  products 
we  deliver  to  your  home.  Select  the  products  that 
you  need  for  your  child  today! 


HDIS. 


Home  Delivery 

Incontinent  Supplies  Co«,  Inc. 
325  Paul  Avenue 
Ferguson,  MO  63135 


Send  in  this  coupon  for  a  free  catalog,  or  call  us 
toll-free  at  1 '800-538-1036. 

Name 
Address 


City 


State 


ZIP 


Phone 


24/31 


CopyrtaM        How  Otitvtfy  lf>contif>tnt  Supplit  Co..  Inc. 


Coup  in  progress... 
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On  Janiian'  5. 1993  Apple  Computer.  Inc.  began  a  revolution.  Coup  de  Tech.  It  s  a  welcome,  of  sons, 
to  the  21st  Centur\\  And  a  kick  in  the  pants  to  business  as  usual.  Since  that  day,  individuals  from  around 
the  world  have  come  together  to  change  what  it  means  for  a  child  or  an  adult  to  experience  a  disability. 


QO 


revolutionaries  welcome. 

Worlchvide  Disability  Solutions  Group 
2052S  Mariani  Avenue.  M/S  2-SE  Cupertino.  California  95014  USA 


Qchoot  ^^instreaming 
Contest  ^n^friwers,  1992 

This  issue  we  are  proud  to  honor  one  outstanding  middle  school  program  and  commend  two  other  school  programs 
to  close  out  our  1992  mamstreaming  contest.  We  look  fonward  to  another  record  number  of  entries  this  year. 


disabilities  on  NCR  paper.  All  students  with  and  without 
disabilities  eat  lunch  together  and  mix  in  a  natural  way. 

The  positive  results  achieved  at  Southwest  are  the 
product  of  the  open-minded,  flexible  attitudes  of  the  prin- 
cipal, regular  education  teachers  and  counselors.  The 
creative  use  of  connputers  in  the  classroonns  enhances 
the  nnotivation  and  acadennic  achievennent  of  the  students, 
especially  those  with  disabilities. 

Contact:  Pat  Hackett-Waters.  Physically  Impaired  Unit  Liason, 
Southwest  Middle  School.  6450  Dr,  Phillips  i3lvj..  Orlando.  FL 
32819,  (407)  363-9760.  (407)  352-691 1 . 


Southwest  Middle  School 

Orlando,  Florida 

Students  with  physical  disabilities  at  Southwest  Middle 
School  are  placed  into  at  least  two  appropriate  inclu- 
sion/nnainstreann  classes,  regardless  of  acadennic  level. 
Most  are  fully  nnamstreanned.  When  necessary-  a  teacher  s 
aide  accompanies  students  who  use  augmentative  com- 
munication aids  and  special  access  equipment.  Other 
students  take  notes  for  some  of  the  students  with 


Seventh  grader 
Faye  Warren  with 
fellow  ghouls  on 
Haiioween  (above), 
relaxing  after 
school  with  class- 
mate Ben  (left) 
and  having  fun  at 
Kid's  Village  in 
Quest  class  (right). 


Commendations 


Benson  Memorial  Preschool 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Benson  Memorial  United  Methodist  Weekday  Programs 
is  a  preschool  serving  138  children  from  :he  ages  of 
three  to  five.  The  program  provides  a  rang^-,  of  classroom 
opportunities,  including  a  component  to  seive  children  with 
special  needs.  In  five  years,  the  special-needs  program  has 
grown  from  a  three-day  class  serving  five  children  to  a  five- 
day  program  serving  1 1  children,  m  addition  to  those  children 


with  special  needs  who  are  fully  integrated  in  regular 
classes.  Many  of  the  children  who  enter  Benson  as  mem- 
bers of  the  special-needs  class  are  now  being  served  at 
Benson  through  the  public  school  system  as  mandated  by 
legislation. 

Each  class  attends  music  class  twice  a  week  and  this 
year  students  will  be  offered  a  movement  component.  Both 
of  these  opportunities  help  provide  positive  and  adaptable 
mainstreaming  opportunities  for  all  of  the  children  at  Benson. 

Contact:  Susan  Jarrell.  Director.  Benson  Metnoriai  Preschool. 
4706  Creedtnoor  Rd.,  Raleigh,  NC  27612,  (919)  781-3310, 
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Pasadena  Unified  School  District 

Pasadena,  California 

Pasadena  Unified  School's  inclusion  model  incorpo- 
rates team  teaching  to  provide  opportunities  and 
support  to  children  with  special  needs  in  a  regular 
classroom.  Approximately  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  children  in  each  classroom  have  identified  special 
needs. 

Next  year,  eight  to  10  classrooms  will  be  offering 
this  inclusion/team-teaching  option  for  students. 
Classes  will  include  preschool,  kindergarten  and  first 
grac'e.  Students  with  special  needs  will  range  in  age 
from  three  to  nine. 

Contact:  Suzi  Hoge,  Pasadena  Unified  School  District.  Chil- 
dren's  Services.  351  South  Hudson  Ave.,  Pasadena,  CA 
91109,  (818)  795-6981. 


A  Student  receives  computer  help  from  his  teacher  (top  left), 
while  two  special-needs  students  work  on  paintings  in  art 
class  (bottom  left). 

CO 


Annual  Income 
Tax  Guide 


That  time  ot  year  is  upon  us  once  again  —  the  1992 
tax  season.  Just  the  thought  of  filing  those  intin:\- 
idating  returns  strikes  fear  into  the  hearts  of  many 
parents.  Tax  forms  are  difficult  enough  for  the  average 
family,  but  for  parents  of  a  child  with  a  disability,  the 
process  can  be  even  more  frustrating  and  time  consuming. 
This  article  will  help  guide  you  through  the  often  con- 
fusing maze  of  new  legislation,  tax  rules  and  tax  credits. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you,  the  panicked  parent? 
Relax.  There  were  not  manv  new  rulings  this  vear  on 
disabilitv  issues  so  there  arc  few  changes  to  worry  about. 
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Medical  Deductions 

The  first  thing  to  deter- 
mine is  whether  or  not  it  is 
worthwhile  for  you  to  claim 
medical  deductions.  Medical 
expenditures  are  only  deduct- 
ible if  thev  total  more  than  7.3 
percent  of  your  adjusted  gross 
income.  In  other  words,  if  your 
medical  expenses  total  less  than 
7.5  percent  ot  your  income,  it  is 
unnecessarv  to  file  medical 
deductions. 

If  vour  income  is  low 
enough  that  little  tax  is  paid  on 
it.  however,  there  is  no  need  to 
file  medical  deductions  as  a 
means  of  sa\*ing  taxes.  Be  sure  to 
reduce  \'our  medical  expenses 
bv  the  total  reimbursements  you 
have  received,  including  insur- 
ance compensation  and  pay- 
ments made  directly  to  doctors 
and  hospitals. 

Claiming  medical  deductions  requires  a  consider- 
able amount  of  effort  and  organization.  The  IRS  pro- 
cesses tax  returns  bv  a  computer  that  automatically 
singles  out  a  taxpayer  with  high  deductions.  Since 
parents  of  a  child  with  a  disability  generally  fall  into  this 
categ(^rv,  they  ha\-e  a  greater  risk  of  being  audited. 
IVoper  documentation  is  necessary,  so  keep  receipts, 
prescriptions  and  any  other  expense  records  related  to 
vour  child's  disabilitv 

Besides  assisting  you  in  the  event  of  an  audit, 
organized  records  will  help  you  fill  out  your  return 


correctlv.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  IRS  can 
audit  your  tax  return  for  up  to  seven  years  after  the 
return  is  filed,  so  keep  records  from  the  last  seven  years 
in  a  safe  place. 

One  wav  to  reduce  the  chance  of  a  future  audit  is 
to  enclose  a  letter  with  your  return  explaining  your 
child's  disability  and  another  letter  from  your  child's 
physician  describing  the  nature  of  the  disability  and  the 
prescribed  «are. 

Many  medical  expenses  may  not  be  deductible  or 
(.overed  bv  insurance,  but  there  are  some  deductible  ex- 
penses vou  mav  not  ha\'e  thought  to  take.  This  article 
will  discuss  a  few  of  the  allow- 
able medical  deductions.  For  a 
complete,  detailed  list,  see  IRS 
publication  #502,  Medical  and 
Dental  Expenses.  The  law  provides 
a  limited  deduction  for  the 
following  expenditures  under 
the  categorv  of  "medical  care": 

•  Prescription  drugs  and 
insulin. 

•  Medical  insurance  premiums 
and  certain  medical  transporta- 
tion costs,  such  as  bus  or  taxi 
fares  or  car/ gas  expenses  (at  a 
rate  of  9c  per  mile)  to  receive  care. 

•  Lodging  for  a  person  receiv- 
ing  medical  care  away  from  home 
(and  for  an  accompanying  par- 

 ^  ent  or  guardian  if  the  person 

receiving  care  is  unable  to  travel 
alone),  limited  to  $50  per  person 
per  dav,  plus  the  cost  of  meals,  as 

    long  as  they  are  furnished  by  a 

hospital  or  similar  institution. 

•  Modifying  a  \-ehicle  with  a  wheelchair  lift. 

•  Adapting  a  home  to  the  needs  of  a  child  with  a  dis- 
ability, such  as  instaUing  hand  railings,  support  bars  and 
entrance  and  exit  ramps;  modifying  a  bathroom;  widen- 
ing doorwavs  or  hallways;  adjusting  kitchen  cabinets, 
electrical  outlets,  fixtures,  stairs  and  hardw^-ire  on  doors; 
installing  lifts;  and  grading  the  ground  in  order  to  pro- 
vide access  to  the  home. 

These  modifications  are  fully  deductible  because 
Ihcv  do  not  increase  the  \  alue  of  the  home.  Other  "med- 
ically necessarv"  adaptations,  such  as  the  installation  of 

continued  on  page ' 


CLOTHINp 


Adrian's  Cto$«t 

P.O.  Box  9506 

Rancho  Santa  Fe,  CA  92067 

(800)831-2577 
Kid's  adaptive  clothing  and  acces- 
sones.  Colorful  back-open  jacket 
now  available  for  winter/spnng.  Fun 
and  easy  to  wear! 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Jesana  Ltd. 

P.O.  Box  17 

Irvington.  NY  10533 

(800)  443-4728 
Keytalk  removes  barriers  to  reading 
&  writing.  With  an  Apple  Computer  & 
a  speech  synthesizer,  Keytalk  "says" 
what  is  typed  and  displayed.  $115. 

Laureate  Learning 

IIOE.Spnng  St. 

Winooski,  VT  05404 

(800)  562-6801/(802)  655-4755 
Talking  software  in  lang.  dev.  cogni- 
tive processing  &  instructional  games. 
Call  for  our  FREE  book.  Sequential 
Software  for  Language  IntervenUon. 

Marblesoft 

12301  Central  Ave.,  NE 

Blaine,  MN  55434 

(612)  755-1402 
Software  on  early  learning  skills 
including  colors,  numbers,  letters, 
shapes,  addition,  subtraction,  num- 
bers and  pattern  sequencing,  money 
skills  and  games.  Compatible  with 
Apple.  Echo  Speech  Synthesizer, 
Touch  Window,  Power  Pad  &  Switch- 
es. Please  call  or  wnte  for  more  info. 

Microsystems  Software 

600  Worcester  Rd. 

Framingham.  MA  01701 

(508)  879-9000 
HandiWARE  enables  improved  ac- 
cess to  PCs  for  the  mobility-impair- 
ed. sp€ech-impair<^d  and  hearing- 
impaired.  Works  with  off-the-shelf 
programs,  genenc  switches  &  industry- 
standard  speech  synthesizers.  $20- 
S695  plus  s&h.  Please  wnte  to  Micro- 
systems Software  for  more  info. 

Microsystems  Software 

600  Worcester  Rd. 

Framingham.  MA  01701 

(508)  879-9000 
MAGic  &  MAGic  Deluxe  magnify  PC 
or  laptop  VGA/'SVGA/XGA  screen, 
text  and  graphics  programs  2x. 
Deluxe  magnifies  text-based  apps. 
up  to  12x.  Work  with  adapted  ac- 
cess software.  MAGc;  S79.  Deluxe: 
$295  plus  S5  s&h.  Please  wnte  to 
Mtcrosystems  Software  for  more  info. 


CONFERENCES 


Franciscan  Children's  Hospital 

30  Warren  Street 
Boston.  MA  02135-3680 
(617)  254-3800,  ext.1510 
"Caring  for  Children  with  Disabilities: 
Challenges  in  Rehabilitation"  to  be 
hekJ  March  26. 19'^,  at  the  Vista  Hotel 
in  Waltham.  MA.  Call  for  more  info. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Special  Angel 

13302  Ravenwing  Drive 

Cypress,  TX  77429 

(713)  894-9210 
An  introduction  to  Down  syndrome. 
Excellent  lirst  book"  for  parents  and 
professionals.  Includes  photographs, 
resources  and  reading  materials. 
Awarded  by  the  National  Down 
Syndrome  Congress  "Certificate  of 
Excellence  for  Outstanding  Media." 
Free  brochure  S9.25. 


SEATING/POSITIONING 


Convaid  Products.  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  2458 

RarKhos  Palos  Verdes,  CA  90274 

(310)  539-6814 
Compact-folding,  lightweight  position- 
ing buggies  for  all  ages,  three  sizes, 
three  colors,  over  20  positioning 
features.  Five-year  war-ranty. 

Ortho-Kinetics,  Inc. 

P.O.Box  1647 

Waukesha,  Wl  53187 

(800)  824-1068 
Introducing  an  innovative  heaa 
restraint  called  Hans  (head  and 
neck  support).  This  revolutionary 
product  IS  adjustable  for  length  ana 
curx'ature  requirements,  allows  com- 
plete freedom  of  movement  and  has 
no  chin  strap  for  httle  visual  impact. 


VAN  CONVERSION 


Paul  D.  Vtckery  &  Co.,  Inc. 

233  Broad  St..  Summit.  NJ  07901 

(908)  273-5039  —  in  NJ 

(800)  526-5106  —  outside  NJ 
1992  Dodge  Caravan  Untitled  Leftover 
Demo  Unit.  Drop  Roor/Remote  Entr// 
Power  Ramp  Conversion.  Clearance 
Price.  Call  Chad  for  more  info. 


V\/'HEELCHAmS  -  MANUAL 


Everest  &  Jennings 

1100  Corporate  Square 
St.  Louis,  MO  63132 
(314)  995-7058 


INTRODUCING 

Eiepdoiial  Trent's 

NEW 

MARKETPLACE  SECTION 

featuring: 

•  Specific  category  headings 

•  Three  different  ad  sizes 

•  Economical  prices 


For  more  information  call: 
Melissa  Fowler 
Andrew  McSherry 
Phillip  Petree  at 

(800)  852-2884 
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an  elevator,  swimming  pool,  air  filter,  humidifier  or  air 
conditioner,  may  increase  property  \'alue.  If  they  do, 
you  can  only  deduct  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
the  impro\'ements  and  the  property  \'alue  increase.  You 
should  also  secure  a  doctor's  prescription  to  support  the 
deduction  for  these  medical  expenses.  Maintenance, 
repair  and  electricity  costs  for  these  modifications  are 
deductible  as  well. 

If  paying  for  expenses  by  check  or  a  "pay-by-phone" 
method,  the  deduction  is  made  in  the  year  in  which  the 
payment  is  made.  If  paying  by  credit  card,  expenses  are 
deductible  in  the  year  that  the  charge  is  made,  regardless 
of  when  that  charge  is  actually  paid.  Therefore,  keep  all 
canceled  checks,  bills  and  receipts  related  to  deductible 
expenses.  Anv  expenditures  reimbursed  by  insurance 
during  the  calendar  vear  are  not  deductible. 

Special  Education  and  Training 

If  your  child  attends  a  special  school  because  it 
offers  resources  which  alleviate  his  or  her  condition,  tests, 
evaluations  and  training  such  as  lip  reading,  speech  or 
Braille  instruction  are  all  deductible  medical  expenses.  It 
vour  child  attends  a  school  specifically  because  it  pro- 
vides medical  care,  full  tuition  costs  are  deductible.  How- 
ever, if  the  school  offers  medical  care  but  your  child  is 
enrolled  for  other  reasons,  only  the  expenses  directly  at- 
tributable to  medical  care  are  deductible. 

A  deduction  is  also  available  for  parents  who,  in 
the  event  of  their  deaths  or  inability  to  care  for  their 
child,  pay  nonrefundable  advance  payments  to  an  insti- 
tution for  the  future  acceptance  of  their  child  with  a 
disability.  Those  deductions  are  allowed  in  the  year  the 
advance  is  paid. 

Other  Tax-Deductible  Expenses 

.Although  the  law  pro\'ides  a  limited  deduction  for 
the  expenditures  listed  .ibo\-e,  parents  should  be  aware 
of  other  deductible  expenses  that  may  relate  to  their 
child's  disability: 

•  Rehabilitative  toys,  playthings  and  special  equip- 
ment such  as  Braille  books  and  magazines. 

•  Orthopedic  shoes  or  an  extra  pair  of  shoes  because 
of  different  foot  sizes. 

•  A  hospital  bed,  special  mattress,  plywood  head- 
board or  elastic  support  stockings. 

•  A  ser\'ice  that  uses  computers  to  store  personal 
medical  information,  a  TTD  machine,  a  computer- 
ized visual  alert  system  or  a  television  set  or  adapter 
that  enables  a  child  with  a  hearing  impairment  to 
understand  closed-captioned  programming. 

•  Cost  and  care  of  guide  dogs. 

•  Disposable  diapers  for  children  with  incontinence, 

•  Doctor-recommended  therapy,  such  as  music  lessons. 

Tax  Credits 

Certain  income  tax  credits  provide  more  ways  to 
reimburse  the  costs  associated  with  the  care  of  a  child 


with  disabilities.  The  cash  benefit  of  tax  credits  equals 
the  actual  credited  amount  and  does  not  depend  on  an 
individual's  tax  bracket  as  tax  deductions  do. 

•  The  Chilli  and  Dcpcudcut  Care  is  available  for  cer- 
tain parents.  If  you  pav  someone  to  care  for  your  child 
while  vou  work,  seek  emplovment  or  attend  school  full 
time,  \'ou  mav  be  entitled  to  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  amount  paid  for  the  care.  Vou  can  claim  a 
credit  for  expenses  up  to  $2,400  for  one  child  or  S4,800 
for  two  or  more  children.  See  IRS  publication  #503,  Child 
and  Dependent  Care  Expense^. 

•  The  Earned  bwouie  Credit  (EIC)  is  a  special  credit 
for  workers  whose  annual  income  is  less  than  522,370 
and  who  ha\-e  a  child  or  children  li\'ing  with  them  at 
least  six  months  out  of  the  year.  It  reduces  the  amount 
of  taxes  owed  and  offsets  increased  living  expenses  and 
social  security  taxes.  You  can  subtract  your  EIC  from  the 
taxes  vou  owe  or  get  a  refund.  e\*en  if  you  did  not  have 
tax  withheld  from  vour  pav.  To  receive  the  credit,  you 
must  fill  out  Schedule  EIC  and  enclose  it  with  your  tax 
return.  The  HlC  consists  of  three  credits: 

The  basic  credit  you  can  lake  depends  upon  the 
number  or  qualitving  children  living  with  you.  To  qual- 
ifv,  vour  child  must  li\'e  with  vou  for  more  than  half  the 
vear  and  vour  main  home  must  be  in  the  United  States. 
.Also,  vou  must  either  be  married  and  filing  a  joint 
return,  a  qualifving  widow(er)  with  a  dependent  child  or 
the  head  of  a  household.  Vou  may  be  entitled  to  a  credit 
of  up  to  SI, 324  if  you  have  one  qualifying  child  living 
with  vou  and  up  to  a  SI, 384  credit  if  you  ha\*e  two  or 
more  qualifving  children  in  your  household. 

The  Health  Insurance  Credit  may  be  taken  in  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  credit.  If  you  paid  health  insurance  pre- 
miums that  include  coverage  of  the  qualifying  child(ren), 
\'ou  can  take  credit  of  as  n^uch  as  S451.  If  you  claim  the 
health  insurance  credit,  vou  must  deduct  it  from  other 
medical  expenses  claimed. 

The  Extra  Credit  for  Newborns  is  Mmited  to  one 
qualifving  child  under  the  age  of  one  on  Dec.  31,  1992, 
and  can  be  as  much  as  S376.  if  vou  take  this  credit,  you 
cannot  claim  the  credit  for  child  and  dependent  care  ex- 
penses, if  vou  are  eligible  to  claim  both  credits  for  the 
same  child,  vou  must  choose  only  one.  Choose  the  credit 
that  will  gi\  e  you  either  the  lowest  tax  or  the  largest 
refund.  If  you  do  not  owe  any  tax  and  did  not  receive 
anv  emplover-pro\*ided  dependent  care  benefits,  you 
should  claim  the  extra  credit  for  a  child  born  in  1992  to 
recei\'e  the  largest  refund. 

If  vou  are  not  required  to  file  a  tax  return  because 
vour  income  is  below  the  minimum  for  filing,  you  can 
still  receive  the  EIC  if  you  wish  to  tile  for  it.  The  IRS  wil 
figure  out  both  your  tax  and  your  EIC  on  form  1040  or 
H)40A.  Fc^r  more  information,  see  IRS  publication  #596, 
Earned  Ijicome  Credit. 

If  vou  claim  vour  child  as  a  dependent  on  your  tax 
return,  vour  child  cannot  claim  a  personal  exemption  or 
his  (^r  her  own  return,  even  if  your  child  is  a  full-time 
student  and  worked  o\'er  the  summer.  Your  child  can, 

continued  on  page  6 


PRODUCT  SHOWCASE 


Top  Drawers 

Top  Drawers  offers  the  finest 
reusable  products  for  the  incontinent 
,  child  and  adult.  Featuring  all-cotton 
;  diapers  (as  shown),  colorful  nyion 
i  waterproof  covers  and  related  acces- 
sories. The  bright  colors  will  lift 
your  child's  spirits  while  offering  the 
;  comfort  of  soft  fabric,  so  much  nicer 
'  than  paper  and  plastic.  Free  catalog 
available.  Call  or  write  for  details. 
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Hands-free  Ability  Switch 

Tlie  light-activated  LightSwitch  * 
lets  a  user  control  many  electronic 
devices  and  toys,  plus  lamp  and 
appliance  adapters.  It's  operated  by 
a  simple  light  source  (worn  on  head 
band,  for  example)  and  is  an  ideal 
companion  to  light-operated  augmen- 
tative communication  aids  or  Ability 
Research's  own  LightBoard  . 

LightSwitches  are  available  now 
tor  S  I  29. 


The  Dignity  Bath 

The  Dignity  Bath  Tub  is  the  safe, 
strain-free  way  to  bathe  your  child. 
This  complete  5"  tub  has  a  built-in, 
water-powered  seat  lift  that  gently 
moves  your  child  in  and  out  of  the 
water- without  electricity.  Can  be 
installed  by  any  plumber  and  is 
available  with  a  therapeutic  whirl- 
pool option.  The  Dignity  Bath  may 
qualifv  for  insurance  reimbursement 
when  prescribed  by  a  specialist 
doctor. 


!  Contact:  Top  Drawers 
:  901i/2Mainstreet 
'  Hopkins,  MN  55343 
(612)933-8231 


Contact:  Ability  Research,  Inc. 

P.O.  80x1721 

Minnetonka.  MN  55345 

(612)  939-0121/FAX  (612)  890-8393 


Contact:  Electric  Mobility  Corp. 
Dept.  3765, 1  Mobility  Plaza 
Sewell,  NJ  08080 
(800)662-4548,  ext.  87 
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"Let's  Go!"™ 

Uniquely  crafted  product  provides 
support,  control  and  a  sense  of  free- 
dom. Guarantees  peace  of  mind  for 
parent  or  guardian  while  trying  to 
guide  their  child  or  just  keep  them  in 
tow  when  out  and  about  in  crowded 
places.  Fully  adjustable  buckles  on 
shoulders  and  chest.  Strong,  soft, 
leather  lead  is  easily  removed  for 
added  comfort .  Colc^ri>:  White. 
Safety  tested  ASTM.  S21 .95  (+  $2  s/h). 


Braun  Swing-A-Way® 

Full-size  slide  door  vans  are  the 
perfect  match  for  the  Braun  Swing-A- 
Way^  wheelchair  lift.  This  lift  and 
van  combination  is  an  attractive 
choice  for  the  wheelchair  user  who 
desires  able-body  passenger  access  as 
well  as  increased  maneuverability  in 
light  parking  spaces.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  The  Braun  Corporation  ai 
l-HOO-THE-LIFT. 


Functional  Forms 

Expand  vour  options  to  meet  the 
positioning  needs  of  infants  through 
adults  who  are  physically  challenged. 
Fire  resistant,  instructional  quality 
materials  come  in  13  shapes  each 
having  2  to  7  standard  sizes.  Custom 
sizes  and  sliapes  can  be  ordered  for 
special  requirements.  Designed  by 
practicing  therapists  and  profes- 
sionals for  use  in  the  home,  school, 
and  institutional  settings. 
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Contact:  Kayden  Products.  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  627 

Wadsworth,  OH  44281 

(216)  336-6324/FAX  (216)  335-3208. 


Contact:  The  Braun  Corporation 
1014  South  Monticello 
Winamac,  IN  46996 
(800)  843-5438 


Contact:  Consumer  Care 
P.O.  Box  684 

Sheboygan,  Wl  53082-0684 
(414)459-8353 


arents  are  not  permitted  to  step  gingerly 
into  the  world  of  children  with  develop- 
n:\ental  disabilities.  Rather,  we  are  cruelly 
shoved  fron:\  behind  and.  like  novice 
skaters,  we  must  fight  to  maintain  our  balance  in  a 
situation  which  may  never  be  quite  balanced.  I 
believe  my  view  will  ring  true  for  many  parents 
who  find  themseh'cs  desperately  seeking  answers  to 
questions  for  which 
the  professionals  have 
no  answers.  When 
will  our  child  walk? 
Will  he  be  diagnosed? 
What  will  the  future 
hold  for  him  and  our 
family?  Everything 
we  thought  would 
come  in  an  orderly, 
natural  fashion  is  now 
closelv  scrutinized. 
As  for  the  answers,  we 
can  only  wait  and  see. 
We  are  plagued  by  our 
fears.  Do  we  have  too 
many  expectations? 
Or  too  few? 

When  my  child 
stepped  off  the  ex- 
pected route  and 

pushed  nie  onto  the  ice,  I  became  obsessed  with  my 
quest  for  answers.  Like  a  hunter,  1  chased  down  every 
clue  and  examined  all  the  evidence.  Instead  of  an- 
swers, 1  discovered  only  more  questions  and  doubts. 
Like  a  novice  skater,  1  lurched  about  wildly,  trying  to 
stcadv  myself,  while  all  around  me  others  seemed  to 
skate  bv  effortlessly.  Reading  became  my  all-con- 
suming hobbv.  N'Ot  romance  novels  or  ad\'entures, 
mind  you,  but  case  histories  and  medical  journals.  1 
tried  to  achieve  my  balance  through  reading,  research 
and  the  constant  lists  that  made  up  my  day.  Listing 
our  davs,  our  nights,  our  dreams  and  our  hopes 
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became  my  life.  Reality  seemed  anchored  in  those 
lists  —  tangible  proof  of  life. 

I've  grown  accustomed  to  the  ice  now.  Finally, 
with  the  passage  of  time,  that  all-powerful  healer,  I 
can  think  of  other  things.  My  journals,  once  daily 
proof  of  my  existence,  are  no  longer  daily-kept 
records  of  my  son's  achievements  and  unmet  goals. 
My  balance,  precarious  as  it  may  be,  is  born  of  my 

acceptance  —  but  not 
of  my  son's  condition. 
To  accept  that  would 
mean  to  let  go  of  all 
mv  hopes  and  expec- 
tations, the  dreams 
that  make  up  life 
itself.  My  acceptance 
is  of  my  son  as  the 
individual  he  is  and 
will  become. 

Ultimately  my 
acceptance  is  for  me. 
I  can  now  accept  all 
the  emotions  that  at 
one  time  threatened 
to  crush  me  under  the 
ice.  Feeling  every- 
thing and,  at  times, 
feeling  nothing,  I  pick 
:  v     ■:■  ■•;         V  V        V  .:•  pieces  of  my 

life  and  find  myself  out  on  the  ice.  With  the  hand  of 
a  small  boy  in  mine.  I  move  among  the  skaters,  not 
exactly  gliding  but  steady,  my  balance  maintained  by 
his  constant  presence.  If 

Mary  Greenlaw,  an  art  teacher,  lives  in  Slmsbury.  Conn., 
with  her  husband.  Mark,  and  her  three  children.  Shawn, 
14.  Carrie.  10.  and  Ryan.  7.  She  is  a  teaching  assistant  at 
King  Phillip  Middle  School  in  West  Hartford.  Conn.,  and 
taught  art  at  the  Simsbury  Music  and  Arts  Center  last 
summer.  Greenlaw  received  her  bachelor's  degree  in  art 
education  from  Central  Connecticut  State  University  in 
New  Britain.  Conn. 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


^My  SaCance,  precarious  as 
it  may  6e,  is  Born  of  my  acceptance 
of  my  son  as  the  indimduaC  fie  is 
and  zmU  Become. 
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Back  Issues! 


Laureate 

TALKING  SOFTWARE  FOR  SPECIAL  NEEDS 


Qty, 

Issue 

Features 

Total 

July/Aug1992 

"Mini"  Comm.  Boards:  Incontinence; 
A  Flag-Flying  4th:  Augmentative  Comm. 

March  1992 

3rd  Annual  Mobility  Guide:  Wheelchair 
Maintenance:  Children  &  the  ADA:  Van  bfts; 

Nov/Dec  1991 

9th  Annual  Computer  Technology  Issue: 
Parenting  Your  Child  Without  Disabilities. 

Oct/Nov  1991 

Is  Your  Child  Being  Humiliated?  Car 

Seat  Safety:  Tips  for  Parents:  800#  Directory. 

September  1991 

19th  Annual  Education  Issue:  School  Bus  Safety: 
Schools.  Ins.  &  Your  Family's  Financial  Secunty. 

July/Aug19Si 

Corporate  Award  —  McDonald  s:  One  Mother's 
Quest  for  Nom^alcy:  Bathroom  Accessibility. 

June  199 1 

Summer  Program  Winners;  Mainstreaming: 
Social  Secunty  Can  Help:  Seating  &  Positioning. 

Nov/Dec  1990 

8lh  Annual  Technology  Issue:  Annual  Income  Tax 
Guide;  1990  Best  Tech.  &  Everyday  Life  Awards. 

October  1990 

Parent  to  Parent  National  Survey;  Adaptable 
Playgrounds:  Finding  the  Right  Software. 

July/Aug  1990 

Teaching  About  Sexuality;  Prepanng  for  Surgery; 
Aquatic  Activities. 

Total 

ERIC 


Back  issues  of  Exceptional  Parent  are  available  for 
$6.00  each.  Payment  must  accompany  order. 
Please  make  checks  payable  to  Exceptional  Parent 
(U.S.  funds  only).  Mail  Payment  to: 

Back  Issues 
Exceptional  Parent 
1 170  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Boston,  MA  02134-4646 


Exceptional  Parent 

1 1 70  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston.  MA  02 1 34-4646 

PLEASE  NOTE:  We  will  do  our  best  to  fulfill  your  request,  but 
some  issues  may  not  be  available  at  the  time  your  request  is 
received.  Prices  include  postage  and  handling  within  U.S. 
Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 

Send  magazines  to: 


Name 

Address 

City 


State 


ZIP 


Feb  93 


Now  Available! 


1-800-S62' 


introductory  video  will 
you  witti  Laureate's 
led  software  line.  Find  out 
r  software  can  benefit 
Iren  with  special  needs.Your 
'cost  IS  a  $5.00  shipping  and 

fee.  MasterCard  or  VtSA 
lit  card  accepted. 


Laureate's  book.  Sequential  Software 
for  Language  Intervention,  describes 
seven  stages  of  language  develop- 
ment from  birth  to  adulthood.  Learn 
how  our  talking  software  can  improve 
your  child's  communication  skills. 


Laureate 

tlOEaslSonngSlfeet  •Wir.ooski  VT 05404  •  802-655 -4 755 


The  Childhood  Injury  Series 

featuring 

When  Your  Child  is  Seriousiy  injured: 

The  Emotional  Impact  on  Families  by  Marilyn  Lash. 
A  40-page  booklet  containing  practical  suggestions 
and  techniques  to  nelp  parents  plan  for  the  future. 
And  JUST  PUBLISHED!! 
When  Your  Child  Goes  to  School  After  an  Injury 
by  Marilyn  Lash.  A  72-page  booklet  that  helps  families 
prepare  for  their  child's  entry  or  return  to  school 
after  a  serious  injury  (see  page  32  for  excerpt). 

Order  Form  Total  Enclosed:  $  

When  Your  Child  Goes  to  Schoot  After  an  injury 

□  One  copy  S7.50      □  1 0  copies  S52       □  20  copies  $90 

□  so  copies  $190      □  100  copies  $325 

When  Your  Child  is  Seriousiy  injured 

□  One  copy  $4.50      □  10  copies  $25.50    □  20  copies  $42 

□  50  copies  $90       □  100  copies  $155 

□  I  have  enclosed  my  check  or  money  order  Make  checks  oayaDie  to  Exceptional  Parent. 

□  Please  btl!  my  credit  card  (minimum  order  Si5) 

□  MC     □  VISA  

Account*  Cvp  Oatt 

Signature  


iristitutionai  ourcnase  oroers  tor  bulk  shipmems  acceweo  w.iri  an  aoaiionai  SiO  oroccss'ng  lee 
pnces  tnctuO«  snipoing  »nd  handling  u  S  fuocs  oniy  Please  ai'ow  <-6  weefcs  tor  de'ivefv 


Name 

Address 

City 


State  ZIP 
Mail  to:  Exceptional  Parent 
11 70  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston.  MA  02134-4646   Fob  93 


RESOURCE  SECTION 


(800)  Numbers 


The  following  telephone  numbers  are 
national  toll-free  numbers  of  organiza- 
tions that  provide  assistance  to  people 
with  disabilities  and  their  families.  The 
listings  range  from  general  information 
and  useful  hotlines  to  specific  topics. 
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Adoption 

National  Adoption  Center 
(800)  TO-ADOPT 

Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act 

Disability  Rights  Education 
Defense  Fund 
(800)  466-4232 
(Voice/TDD) 

Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Commission 
(800)  USA-EEOC 
(800)  800-3302 
(202)  663-4494 

Office  of  Fair  Housing  and 
Equal  Opportunity 
(800)  424-8590 
(202)  708-4252  (in  DC) 

U.S.  Architectural 
Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board 
(800)  USA-ABLE 

Career  Counseling 

ERIC  Clearinghouse 
on  Adult  Career  and 
Vocational  Education 
(800)  848-4815 

Higher  Education  and  Adult 
Training  of  People 
with  Disabilities 
HEATH  Resource  Center 
(800)  54-HEATH 

Job  Accommodation 
Network 
(JAN) 

(800)  526-7234 
(800)  526-4698  (in  VVV) 
(800)  526-2262  (in  Canada) 
(800)  DIAL  JAN  (Bulletin 
board  phone  lines; 
Voice/TDD) 

Job  Opportunities 
for  the  Blind 
(JOB) 

c/o  National  Federation 
for  the  Blind 
(800)  638-7518 


National  Clearinghouse  on 
Postsecondary  Education 
for  Individuals  w/Disabilities 
(800)  533-9673 
(800)  321-8337  (TDD) 
(703)  998-2400 

Computers 

Apple  Computers 

(800)  732-3131  (Catalogs) 


AT&T  Computers 
(800)  247-1212 

IBM  National  Support 
Center  for  Persons 
with  Disabilities 
(800)  lBM-2133 

Education 

National  Committee 
for  Citi*.'9ns  in  Education 
(800)  NETWORK 

Financial  Aid 

Federal  Hill-Burton 
Free  Care  Program 
(800)  638-0742 

Medigap  Information 

c/o  Health  Care  Financing 

Administration 

(800)  638-6833 

(800)  492-6603  (in  MD) 

General  Information 

National  Center  for  Youth 
with  Disabilities 
(800)  333-6293 
(612)626-2825 

National  Information 
System  and  Clearinghouse 
(800)  922-9234 
(800)  922-1107  (in  SC) 

Government  Agencies 

Consumer  Product  Safety 

Commission 

(800)  638-2772 

HUD  Housing 
Discrimination  Hotline 
(800)  669-9777 
(202)  426-3500  (in  DC) 


National  Information  Center 
for  Children  and  Youth 
with  Disabilities 
(NICHCY) 
(800)  999-5599 

Health  Information 

Children's  Hospice 
International 
(800)  24-CHILD 

National  Health 
Information  Center 
c/o  Office  of  Disease 
Prevention  and  Health 
Promotion 
(800)  336-4797 

National  Information 
Systems  for  Health  Related 
Services 
(800)  922-9234 

National  Organization 
on  Disability 
(800)  248-ABLE 

Office  of  Minonty  Health 
Resource  Center 
(800)  444-6472 

Hotlines 

District  Internal  Revenue 
Service  — 
Tax  Information 
(800)  829-1040 
(800)  829-3676  (Forms) 

National  Spinal  Cord  Injury 
Hotline 

(800)  526-3456 

SSA  Hotline 
(Social  Security 
Administration) 
(800)  772-1213 
(800)  325-0778  (TDD) 

TDD  and  TTY  Operator 
Services 
(800)  855-1155 
(202)  708-9300  (in  DC) 

Media  Resources 

Handicapped  Media 
(800)  321-8708 

National  Captioning 
Institute 
(800)  533-9673 
(800)  321-8337  (TDD) 
(703)  998-2400 

National  Library  Service  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped 
(800)  424-8567 
(202)  707-5100 


Medical  Devices 

Practitioufero  Reporting 
System 

(800)  638-6725 
(301)881-0256  (in  MD) 

Professional  Organizations 

Academy  of  Dentistry 
for  the  Handicapped 
(800)  621-8099,  ext.  2660 

American  Federation 
of  Teachers 
(800)  238-1133 

National  Association 
of  Social  Workers 
(800)  638-8799 

Rare  Disorders 

National  Information  Center 
for  Orphan  Drugs  and  Rare 
Diseases  (NICODARD) 
(800)  456-3505 

National  Organization 
for  Rare  Disorders  (NORD) 
(800)  999-NORD 

Rehabilitation 

National  Rehabilitation 
Information  Center 
(800)  34-NARIC 
(Voice/TDD) 

Second  Opinions  —  Surgery 

National  Second  Surgical 
Opinion  Program 
c/o  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration 
(800)  638-6833 

Telephone  Usage  for 
Persons  with  Disabilities 

AT&T  National  Special 
Needs  Center 
(800)  233-1222 
(800)  833-3232  (TDD) 

Tele-Consumer  Hotline 
(800)  332-1124 
(Voice/TDD) 
(800)  223-4371 
(Voice/TDD,  in  DC) 
Also  in  Spanish 

U.S.  Government 
TDD  Directory 
Federal  Information 
Relay  Service  (FIRS) 
(800)  877-8339 
(202)  708-9300  (in  DC) 

Travel 

National  Tour  Association 
Handicapped  Travel 
Division 

(800)  NTA-8886 


TECH  N  O  L  O  G  Y    BULLETIN  BOARD 


We  recently  invited  Auiance  for  Tech- 
nology  Access  centers  to  submit  success 
stories  describing  individuals  or  families  who 
have  incorporated  technology  into  their  lives. 
Starting  with  this  issue,  Exceptional  Parent 
will  publish  these  stories. 

in  many  cases,  specific  products  illustrate 
the  wide  variety  of  technology  tools  available 
and  represent  a  few  of  the  many  products 
demonstrated  and  used  at  ATA  centers. 

ATA  Scrapbook 
of  Success 

A  Future  Brightens 

"I  want  to  be  a  uTiter."  These 
are  the  words  of  lO-vear-old  Kristen 
who  is  in  a  regular  tourth-grade  class 
in  Thousand  Oaks,  CaHf.,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ATA  center  in  Si  mi  \'al!ev, 
Calif. 

Kristen  is  very  similar  to  the 
other  children  in  her  class.  She  loves 
to  go  to  the  mo\*ies,  talk  to  friends  on 
the  phone,  have  sleep-over  parties 
and  play  dress  up.  She  also  loves  to 
write  on  her  computer  and  create 
stories  to  share  with  her  friends  and 
relatives.  She  now  has  more  than 
four  notebooks  of  her  stories  and 
manv  are  about  Kristen,  the  upside- 
down  fairv  who  sees  everything  in 
her  world  just  a  little  bit  cockeyed. 

Kristen  will  never  write  with  a 
pencil  as  she  has  difficulty  even 
grasping  a  piece  of  paper.  She  has 
cerebral  palsy  and  drives  her  motor- 
ized wheelchair  with  a  joystick. 

She  has  use  of  only  one  hand 
and  needs  to  be  supported  to  sit  up  in 
her  wheelchair.  The  computer  is  her 
pencil  and  paper.  When  she  types  on 
the  computer,  she  uses  a  plastic  Key- 
guard  which  stabilizes  her  hand  and 
enables  her  to  hit  one  key  at  a  time. 

The  computer  Kristen  uses  in 
*^chool  has  allowed  her  to  be  an 
active  participant.  The  school  has 
assigned  an  aide  to  assist  hen  but 
Kristen  profits  most  by  doing  her 
own  work.  Three  years  ago  the  term 
"attention  deficit"  was  used  in  refer- 
ence to  Kristen,  but  that  may  ha\-e 
been  because  Kristen  had  to  depend 


upon  and  wait  for  an  aide  to  write 
her  answers.  Now  Kristen  is  doing 
her  own  writing  and  her  ability  to 
stay  on  task  is  very  appropriate. 

She  learned  to  spell  by  using  a 
program  called  Muf^ic  Spells  that 
flashes  a  word  on  the  screen  for  six 
seconds  and  then  asks  Kristen  to  spell 
it.  This  program  allowed  her  to  learn 
to  look  at  the  whole  word  rather  than 
one  letter  at  a  time,  which  helped 
develop  her  spelling  skills. 

Writing  is  her  biggest  joy  and 
manv  afternoons  she  will  wheel  up 
to  her  computer  and  write  poems 
and  thoughts  she  wants  to  share. 
Graphic  software  like  the  Children's 


Kristen  uses  her  computer  to  share 
stories  with  relatives  and  friends 


Writing  (vui  Publishing  program  add  a 
sparkle  to  her  writing  and  she  loves 
to  vary  the  fonts  and  rotate  the  pic- 
tures to  enhance  her  stories. 

Kristen  began  on  an  Apple 
IIGS.  She  now  uses  a  Macintosh  LC 
II  and  is  excited  about  the  added 
flexibilitv  and  independence  it  offers. 
The  programs  are  installed  on  the 
hard  drive  so  she  can  move  from  pro- 
gram to  program  by  herself. 

She  is  taking  advantage  of  the 
built-in  Macintosh  Easy  Access  curb 
cuts,  Sticky  Keys  and  Mouse  Keys. 
Stickv  Keys  allow  her  to  enter  keys  in 
sequence  instead  of  simultaneously. 
This  has  solved  the  problem  of 


having  to  reach  across  her  body  to 
set  and  reset  the  caps-lock  key  for 
just  one  capital  letter,  which  was  a 
major  challenge  due  to  her  limited 
range  of  motion.  Mouse  Keys  allow 
full  access  to  mouse  operations  using 
the  number  key  pad  on  the  right  side 
of  the  keyboard. 

Kristin's  class  is  practicing  hand- 
writing, so  Kristen  is  using  a  script 
font  on  the  computer  to  help  her 
learn  the  letter  formations  and  how 
to  read  them. 

Co:  Writer  is  a  word  prediction 
program  for  the  Macintosh  that  helps 
Kristen  achieve  the  speed  she  was 
lacking  with  one-finger  typing.  The 
program  attempts  to  predict  the  next 
word  based  on  grammar  rules  and 
frequency  of  use.  She  can  choose  one 
of  the  selected  words  or  continue  to 
type  her  own  choice,  which  can  then 
be  added  to  the  dictionary. 

A  recent  note  to  her  dad  about 
a  date  at  the  local  Ben  and  Jerry's  Ice 
Cream  Parlor  took  considerably  less 
time  once  the  name  was  entered  into 
the  prediction  section.  Seventeen 
keystrokes  were  accomplished  in  just 
three.  As  a  result  of  using  the  word 
prediction  program,  Kristen  is  writ- 
ing more  now  that  it  takes  less  time 
to  input  each  word. 

Kristen,  a  talented  girl  with  a 
supportive  family  and  school  system, 
has  a  bright  future  thanks  to  the  use 
of  adaptive  computer  technology. 

Magic  Spells  and  Children's  Writing  and  Pub- 
lishing are  available  from  the  Learning  Company, 
(800)  852*2255.  Co:Writer\s  available  from  Don 
Johnston  Developmental  Equipment,  P.O.  Box 
639, 1000  N.  Rand  Rd..  BIdg.  115.  Wauconda.  III. 
60084.  (800)  9994660. 

The  Alliance  for  Technology  Access  (ATA)  is  a 
network  of  community-based  technology  resource 
centers  dedicated  to  providing  access  to  the  assis- 
tive technologies  and  related  services  that  enable 
people  with  disabilities  to  achieve  productivity, 
independence  and  success  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual needs  and  interests.  ATA  centers  serve 
people  of  all  ages  with  disabilities  of  all  kinds  and 
have  comprehensive,  multifaceted  programs  that 
reflect  their  specific  community  needs,  as  well  as 
Ixal  talents  and  resources. 

For  more  information  about  the  ATA  and  the 
center  nearest  you.  call  (800)  992-8111  or  (510) 
528-0747. 
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ADVOCACY 

A  Victory  for  Mainstreaming,  Sept,  p.  18. 

Accessibility.  Dr.  Marilyn  Phillips  and 
Gregory  Solas,  Mar,  p.  Ml  2. 

Advocating  for  Assistive  Technology,  Pat 
Cashdollar.  Hall  of  Fame.  Jul/Aug,  p.  20. 
Jackie  Brand,  Oct.  p.  20. 

Appearances  Count.  Helen  Reisner. 
Networking.  Sept.  p.  64. 

Becoming  Your  Child's  Best  Advocate, 
Connie  Hawkins.  Networking,  Sept,  p.  63. 

Children  and  the  ADA.  Stephen  Chaikind. 
Mar,  p.  M8-M10. 

Independent  Living  Philosophy,  Suzanne  B. 

BacalL  Nov/Dec.  p.  24. 

Parent  Advocates.  Fred  R.  Patterson.  Hall 

of  Fame,  Jan/Feb.  p.  19:  Betty  Pendler. 

ApnI/May.  p.  16-17;  James  Autry.  April/May. 

p.  18;  Martha  Ziegler.  Jun.  p.  20:  Patricia 

McGill  Smith,  Sept,  p.  28,  30:  Gov.  Barbara 

Roberts,  Nov/Dec.  p.  22.  25. 

Personal  Advocacy,  Lisa  Blumberg.  Hall  of 

Fame.  Jan/Feb.  p.  16-17 

Wheelchair  Access  in  National  Parks.  Joei 
R.  Burcat.  Apr/May.  p.  24-25:  July/ Aug.  p.  42. 

BOOK  EXCERPTS 

The  Americans  With  Disabilities  Act:  From 
Policy  to  Practice.  Jane  West,  Mar.  p.  M58. 

How  It  Feels  to  Live  With  a  Physical 
Disability,  Jill  Krementz.  Jun.  p.  48-50. 

/  Will  Sing  Life:  Voices  From  the  Hole  in 
the  Wall  Gang  Camp.  Larry  Berger.  Dahlia 
Lithwick  and  seven  campers.  Oct.  p.  50-52. 

/  Wish... Dreams  and  Realities  of  Parenting 
a  Special  Needs  Child,  Kate  Divine 
McAnaney.  Sept.  p.  86-88. 

The  Individual  Education  Planning  Com- 
mittee: A  Step  in  the  History  of  Special 
Education.  William  M.  Cruickshank,  Ph.D.. 
William  C.  Morse.  Ph  D.  and  James  O 
Grant.  Ph.D.,  Apr/May.  p.  38. 

Infancy  and  Early  Childhood:  The  Practice 
of  Clinical  Assessment  and  Intervention 
with  Emotional  and  Developmental  Changes. 
Dr.  Stanley  1.  Greenspan,  Jul/Aug,  p.  50-52. 

When  Your  Child  Goes  to  School  After  an 
Injury,  Marilyn  Lash.  Oct,  p.  32:  Nov/Dec.  p. 
48. 

COMMUNICATION 

Creating  Opportunities  for  Communication, 
Patricia  L.  Mervine.  Jun.  p.  43-45. 

Facilitated  Communication.  Bonnie  Shoultz, 
Networking,  June.  p.  32. 
•Mn/"  Communication  Boards.  Patricia  L. 
Mervine.  Jul-Aug.  p.  22-25 

COPING 

12  Commandments  for  Parents.  Virginia 
Richardson.  Networking,  Sept,  p.  66. 

A  Flag-Flying  4th.  Gail  Williamson.  Jul/ Aug, 
p.  32. 

Acceptance.  Marianne  M.  Jennings,  Jul/Aug. 
p,  16;  Betsy  Rosso^A:Curdy,  Nov/Dec,  p.  16-17. 
An  Open  Letter  to  Parents  of  Younger  Chil- 
dren, Nancy  Fratini.  Jan/Feb.  p  32-34. 

Children  with  Disabilities  in  the  Entertain- 
ment Field,  Gail  Williamson.  Jun,  p.  22-24. 


Electric  Wheelchairs:  Is  It  Giving  Up  or 
Giving?,  Linda  Kratz,  Oct,  p.  26. 

Fathers  of  Children  with  Disabilities.  James 
May,  Apr/May,  p.  40-43:  Jun.  p.  38-41. 

Letting  Go  of  Your  Young  Adult.  Carol 
Tingey,  Hall  of  Fame.  Jan/Feb.  p.  18.  27. 

She  Ain't  Broke!  (so  quit  trying  to  fix  herf), 
Nancy  Holroyd,  Sept,  p.  70-74. 

Shopping  With  David,  Daniel  Lee  MIckinac, 
Mar,  p.  M48-M49. 

Single  Parenting,  Valerie  Bateman.  Mar.  p. 
M44-M46. 

Social  Acceptance,  Daniel  Lee  Mickinac,  Jan/ 
Feb.  p.  23:  Veronica  Andrews,  Oct.  p.  22-24. 

Test  Child/Real  Child.  Elizabeth  Moon.  Jun, 
p.  16-18. 

EDITORIALS 

The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act: 
Dreams  for  the  Future.  Mar,  p.  12. 


Changing  Attitudes,  Nov/Dec,  p.  14, 

Changing  Practices.  Jun,  p.  15. 

The  Family  Hall  of  Fame.  Jan/Feb.  p.  1 4. 

Good  News  for  Parents  and  Children:  The 
IDEA  Act  Thrives!.  Sept,  p.  12. 

Laws  and  Disability:  You  Can  Make  a  Dif- 
ference. Apr/May.  p.  14. 

Our  Children  s  Future:  Preparing  Them  for 
Adult  Lives,  Jul/Aug,  p.  14. 

Private  Programs:  An  Important  Choice. 
Jan/Feb,  p.  55,  62. 

You  Can  Make  A  Difference:  Parents  and 
Politics,  Oct.  p.  14. 

EDUCATION 

1991  Summer  Program  Award  Winners, 
Jan/Feb.  p.  20-22. 

A  Victory  for  Mainstreaming.  Sept,  p.  18. 

America  2000,  Robert  R.  Davila,  Networking. 
Mar,  p.  M51-52:  Larry  Searcy,  Mar,  p.  M54. 

An  Open  Letter  to  Parents  of  Younger  Chil- 
dren, Nancy  Fratini,  Jan/Feb.  p.  32-34. 

Assistive  Technology.  A  Stude,nt's  Right. 
Nov/Dec.  p.  30-32. 

Good  News  for  Parents  and  Children:  The 
IDEA  Act  Thrives!,  Sept,  p.  12. 

Private  Programs,  Jan/Feb.  p.  55.  62. 

Ichool  Mainstreaming  Contest  Winners. 
1992.  Sept.  p.  20-23:  Oct.  p.  30-31 . 


She  Ain't  Broke!  {so  quit  trying  to  fix  her!), 
Nancy  Holroyd,  Sept,  p.  70-74. 

Special  Education,  Sandra  Fleishman.  Hall 
of  Fame,  Mar,  p.  14,  M50. 

Test  Child/Real  Child,  Elizabeth  Moon,  Jun. 
p.  16-18. 

Unsung  Heroes:  Special  Ed.  B'  ^  Drivers, 
Mary  C.  Barbera,  Sept.  p.  24-26. 

Visions  of  the  Future,  Doreen  Pam  Stenen- 
berg.  Networking.  Nov/Dec,  p.  43. 

EQUIPMENT 

Electric  Wheelchairs:  Is  It  Giving  Up  or 
Giving?,  Linda  Kratz,  Oct,  p.  26. 

How  Technology  Assists  My  Daughter, 
Carol  Lode,  Nov/Dec,  p.  34,  41. 

Maintaining  Your  Wheektiair,  Mar.  p,  M14-M16, 

Making  Your  Own  Switches,  R.J.  Cooper. 
Jan/Feb,  p.  46-47. 

'Mini"  Communication  Boards,  Patricia  L, 
Mervine,  Jul/Aug,  p.  22-25. 

Standing  Aids,  Jul/Aug,  p.  28-30. 

Van  Lifts:  A  Practical  Guide,  Marian  Hall, 
Mar.  p.  M20-M22. 

FAMILY  RELATIONS 

Financial  Stress  &  the  Family.  Oct,  p.  40-42. 
Problems  in  Remarriage,  Jan/Feb.  p.  38-40. 
Problems  of  Moving  the  Family.  Mar.  p.  82-84. 
When  Parents  Are  Children.  Jul/Aug.  p.  38-40. 

F.YJ, 

CT  Scan,  Preparing  Your  Child  for  Neuro- 
logical Testing  —  Part  Two,  Jun,  p.  8. 

The  BEG,  Preparing  Your  Child  for  Neuro- 
logical Testing  —  Part  One,  Apr/May,  p.  8. 

Fragile  X  Synarome,  An  Overview  of 
Fragile  X  Syndrome.  Nov/Dec,  p.  10. 

MRl  Scan,  Preparing  Your  Child  for  Neuro- 
logical Testing  —  Part  Three,  Jul/ Aug.  p.  8. 

PET  Scan,  Preparing  Your  Child  for  Neuro- 
logical Testing  —  Part  Four.  Sept,  p  8. 

Tourette  Syndrome,  An  Overview  of 
Tourette  Syndrome.  Oct,  p.  8. 

HALL  OF  FAME 

Advocating  for  Assistive  Technology,  Pat 
Cashdollar,  Hall  of  Fame,  Jul/Aug.  p.  20: 
Jackie  Brand,  Oct,  p.  20. 

Parent  Advocates,  Fred  R.  Patterson.  Hall 
of  Fame.  Jan/Feb,  p.  19:  Betty  Pendler, 
April/May,  p.  16-17:  James  Autry,  April/May, 
p.  18:  Martha  Ziegler,  Jun,  p.  20:  Patricia 
McGill  Smith,  Sept,  p.  28,  30:  Gov.  Barbara 
Roberts.  Nov/Dec.  p.  22,  25. 

Personal  Advocacy.  Lisa  Blumberg.  Hall  of 
Fame.  Jan/Feb,  p.  16-17, 

Special  Olympics,  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver. 

Hall  of  Fame,  Mar.  p.  13. 

The  Family  Hall  of  Fame.  Jan/Feb,  p.  14. 

INDEX  — 1991 

EP,  Jan/Feb,  p.  42-43. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Income  Tax  Guide.  Jan/Feb,  p,  35-37 

Incontinence,  Jul/Aug,  p.  26. 

SSA  Is  Becoming  User-Friendly.  Jan/Feb. 
p.  24-26. 
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MOBILITY/TRANSPORTATION 

Electric  Wheelchairs:  Is  It  Giving  Up  or 
Giving?,  Linda  Kratz,  Oct,  p.  28. 

Maintaining  Your  Wheelchair  Mar.  p.  M14- 
M16. 

Unsung  Heroes:  Special  Ed,  Bus  Drivers, 
Mary  C.  Barbera.  Sept.  p.  24-26. 

Van  Lifts:  A  Practical  Guide,  Marian  Hall. 
Mar.  p.  M20-M22. 

Your  Pet  as  a  Service  Dog,  Charlene 
FIckau,  Mar.  p.  M42-M43. 

PARENTS  SEARCH  TOPICS 

4p+  Chromosome.  49XXXXV  syndrome. 
Aicardi  syndrome.  Down  syndrome  with 
severe  delays,  eating  problems.  Friedrich 
ataxia,  incomplete  my  >linization.  Marden- 
Walker  syndrome,  mystery  syndrome  - 
diagnosed  spina  bifida,  looking  for  Voyager 
modules,  proposed  hotel  for  people  with 
disabilities,  ring  22  chromosome,  undiag- 
nosed. Oct.  p.  8-9.  10.  28.  56. 

Abnormal  neuronal  migration,  chromo- 
some 9p  disorder,  dysgenetic  brain/infantile 
spasms,  hemangiomas,  hopoxic  ischemic 
encephalopathy  —  hypothermia  ana 
obesity.  Lennex-Gestaut  &  Coffin-Lowry 
syndromes.  Melnick-Needles  syndrome, 
microcephaly,  middle  of  chromosome  5 
missing,  mysomy  21.  Noonan  syndrome, 
pyruvate  dismetabolism/Hallervorden-Spatz 
disease,  recreational  activities  for  teens 
with  CP.  tetrasomy  1 5p  and  partial  tetra- 
somy  15q,  VP  shunt  infections.  Apr/May.  p. 
7-11. 

ACTH  &  increased  ventricular  fluid,  ataxic 
cerebral  palsy,  glycogen  storage  disease, 
infantile  neuroaxonal  dystrophy,  juvenile 
myoclonic  epilepsy,  learning  disabilities  and 
gifted.  Mobius  syndrome,  multiple  congenital 
anomalies,  spina  bifida  and  hydrocephalus. 
Sturge-Weber  syndrome,  undiagnosed. 
Jul/Aug.  p.  8.  10-11.  19, 

Achondroplasia  and  narrowing  of  the  some. 
Dandy-Walker  syndrome,  deletion  of  long 
am^  of  chromosome  4.  epidermal  nevus 
syndrome,  hypomyelinization.  pervasive  devel- 
opmental disorders,  residential  options, 
surgery  for  drooling  and  tongue  thrust,  walk- 
ing vs.  power  wheelchairs.  Mar.  p.  8.  10.  81 . 

Agenesis  of  the  corpus  callosum.  dressing 
difficulties  with  back  braces.  Leber's  con- 
genital amaurosis.  Miller  Dieker  syndrome/ 
lissencephaly.  one  Down  syndrome  twin, 
Riley-Smith  syndrome,  stepparents,  spoiled, 
teeth  grinding,  trisomy  X  (47XXX).  Tyrosi- 
nemia  Type  111.  Jan/Feb.  p.  7-8.  10-11. 

CP  -  deaf  in  one  ear.  extra  narrow  shoes, 
feeding  difficulties,  friendship  for  children 
with  ADHD,  house  accessibility  SSS.  infan- 
tile spasms,  intracranial  hemorrhage,  lupus 
anticoagulant  factor,  nonketotic  hyperglyce- 
nemia.  recess  activities,  spina  bifida  and 
self-catheterization.  swallowing  problems. 
Sept.  p.  8.  10-11,68.76. 

Congenital  hypotonia,  cytomegalovirus.  Down 
syndrome  -  walking  delays,  microcephaly, 
microcephaly  &  lissencephaly  prenatal 
exposure  psychiatiic  drugs,  single  parent  • 
autism,  speech  problems  caused  by  stroke, 
Jun,  8-9,  10-11,26. 
OmphaloceleA/ATER  association  and 


feeding  problems.  Opitz-Frias  syndrome, 
parents  who  have  made  a  placement 
decision,  ring  18  /ndrome,  static  encepha- 
loid  and  crying  episodes,  undiagnosed,  Nov/ 
Dec.  p.  10-11,26,28,51. 

POLITICS  AND  LEGAL  ISSUES 

America  2000,  Robert  R,  Davila,  Networking. 
Mar,  p.  M51-52;  Larry  Searcy,  Mar,  p.  M54. 

The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act: 
Dreams  for  the  Future.  Mar,  p.  12. 

Children  and  the  ADA,  Stephen  Chaikind, 
Mar.  p,  M8-M10. 

Estate  Planning,  Lisa  J.  Wood,  Nov/Dec,  p. 
18-20. 

Laws  and  Disability:  You  Can  Ma/ce  a 
Difference,  Apr/May  p.  14. 

Parent  Advocacy  Hall  of  Fame,  Gov 
Barbara  Roberts,  Nov/Dec,  p.  22,  25. 

The  Presidential  Candidates  Speak  Out, 
Oct,  p,  16-18. 

Rehab  Reauthorized,  Larry  Searcy. 
Networking.  Nov/Dec.  p.  44. 

SSA  Becoming  User-Friendly,  Jan/Feb.  p, 
24-26, 

A  Victory  for  f^ainstr earning.  Sept,  p.  18. 

You  Can  !\Aake  A  Difference:  Parents  and 
Politics,  Oct,  p.  14. 

RECREATION 

1991  Summer  Program  Award  Winners. 
Jan/Feb,  p.  20-22, 

Accessible  Theme  Parks,  Apr/May  p.  32. 

Challenger  Little  League.  Victoria  Leclerc 
Therrien,  Apr/May  p.  20-22. 

Easter  Seal's  Camps,  Apr/May.  p.  34. 

BP'S  Guide  to  Summer  Fun,  Apr/May  p.  28. 

Special  Olympics,  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver. 
Hal!  of  Fame.  Mar,  p.  13. 

Toy  Resources.  Oct.  p.  36-38. 

Wheelchair  Accessible  National  Parks.  Apr/ 
May  p.  36. 

RESOURCE  GUIDES 
Mobility 

Accessible  Summer  Camps,  Apr/May  p.  34. 

Accessible  Theme  Parks,  Apr/May  p,  32, 

EP's  Guide  to  Summer  Fun.  Apr/May.  p.  28. 

State-by-State  Directory  of  Accessibility 
Offices.  Mar.  p.  M18-M19. 

Wheelchair  Accessible  National  Parks.  Apr/ 
May  p.  36 

Tschnology 

Assistive  Tec^iiOlogy  Centers.  Nov/Dec.  p. 
36-40. 

Augmentative/Alternative  Comm.  Directory. 
Jan/Feb.  p.  28-31 ;  Jul/Aug.  p.  34-36. 

RESNA  Technical  Assistance  Project.  Jun. 
p.  34-36. 

Toys 

Toy  Resources.  Oct.  p.  36-38. 

TECHNOLOGY  BULLETIN  BOARD 

A  Boy  and  His  Computer,  Veronica 
Andrews,  Apr/May,  p.  45-46, 

Creating  Opportunities  for  Communication. 
Patricia  L.  Men/ine,  Jun,  p.  43-45. 


increase  Your  Child's  Participation,  Patricia 
L.  Mervine,  Sept,  p.  79-82;  Oct,  p.  44-46. 

Making  Your  Own  Switches,  R.J.  Cooper. 
Jan/Feb.  p.  46-47. 

Unicorn  Winner  of  Johns  Hopkins  National 
Search,  Jul/Aug.  p.  47. 

What  Health  Care  Insurers  Should  Know 
About  Assistive  Technology,  Gordon 
Richmond.  Mar.  p,  79-80. 

TIPS  FOR  PARENTS 

Adapting  utensils:  greeting  cards:  protecting 
shoe  toes:  swimming  for  very  thin  children. 
Apr/May  p.  26, 

Adapting  wind-up  toys;  coats  for  kids  in 
wheelchairs:  keeping  your  child  in  a  wheel- 
chair dry  in  the  rain;  G-tube  feeding  an  ac- 
tive child;  helping  a  child  with  poor  motor 
skills  read  a  book,  Jun,  p.  56. 

Keeping  your  child's  plate  in  place;  bibs: 
preventing  finger-chewing.  Mar,  p.  90. 

Preventing  G-tube  bacterial  growth:  han- 
dling the  G-tube  during  feeding;  using  videos 
to  show  your  child's  potential;  wheelchair 
exercise:  helping  your  child  sleep  away  from 
home:  blowing  bubbles,  Nov/Dec,  p.  56. 

Transporting  medical  equipnont:  coat  zip- 
pers; getting  support  &  comfort  from  family: 
amusing  a  child  during  G-tube  feedings;  G- 
tube  feeding  restraint,  Jan/Feb,  p.  66. 

TOY  ADAPTATIONS  (by  Alice  Wershmg) 

ColorBlastef"*  by  Kenner,  Jun,  p.  58. 

Frog  FeasV*  by  Tyco,  Oct,  p.  58. 

Grabbing  Grasshoppers'**  by  Tyco.  Apr/ 
May  p.  59. 

Hide  and  Seek"'*  by  Ravensburger,  Mar.  p.  91 . 

Learning  Machine^"-'  by  Tyco,  Jan/Feb,  p.  67. 

Ur  Yard  Blower""  by  Nasta,  Jul/Aug,  p.  58. 

Tabletop  Arcade  Basketball .  Nov/Dec.  p.  58. 

The  Little  Mermaid  Game  *'  by  Milton 
Bradley  and  .'Disney  Sept,  p.  90. 

WHATS  HAPPENING 

Disability  Rag  telethon:  guide  to  federal 
help  for  individuals  with  disabilities:  Physi- 
cian's Guide  to  Rare  Diseases.  NICHCY 
info,  for  parents.  Sept,  p.  84. 

L.A,  Law  episode  sparks  response:  Give 
Kids  the  World,  Jan/Feb.  p.  44. 

New  picture  McMenus;  Olympics  captioned: 
ADA  recorded  for  the  blind:  free  flights  for 
cancer  patients.  Apr/May  p.  48. 

Post  office  honors  people  with  disabilities: 
Tay-Sachs  conference:  training  service  dogs: 
NCF  distributes  free  tech.  equip..  Mar.  p.  M56. 

TV  spot  features  sibling  with  Down  syn- 
drome: romance  for  Corky  on  Life  Goes 
On:  pilots  donate  free  medical  flights.  Oct. 
p.  48. 

University-Sponsored  speech  conference: 
captioned  mainstreaming  video;  Down  syn- 
drome conference  planned.  Nov/Dec.  p.  47. 

Very  special  arts:  SSA  seeks  families  for 
Zebley  Benefits:  Down  syndrome  guide  in 
Spanish.  Jun.  p.  46-47. 

Veterans'  kids  with  disabilities;  air  travel: 
free  copies  of  Seriously  Injured  ch\\6  book- 
let: Jul/Aug,  p.  48-49, 
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"We  continued  the  school 
people's  fight  at  home/' 

Family  Problems  When  Professionals  Disagree 


L 


nst  week  we  went  to  n 
school  meeting  about  our 
six-vear-old  son,  John, 
who  has  cerebral  palsy."  Andrea 
Ackerman,  a  tail  slender  woman  in 
her  late  20s,  spoke  quickly. 

"The  school  people  disagree 
about  what  kind  ot  program  w  ould 
be  best  for  lohn.  lohn  is  in  first  grade. 
Mrs.  Green,  his  regular  teacher,  is 
always  praising  John's  work.  She 
feels  tha-t  he  has  made  good  progress 
since  September,  both  academically 
and  socially.  1  le  is  making  triends 
and  his  work  is  ax  erage  for  tirst 
i;rade.  But,  she  was  concerned  that 
iiis  work  with  his  three  therapists 
was  disrupti\'e  both  to  lohn  and  her 
classroom.  Mrs.  Green  argued  that 
the  most  unpovtant 
thing  for  lohn  was 
to  be  comtortable 
and  stay  focused 
on  his  class  work. 

"VI rs.  Green 
said  that  the  physi- 
cal, occupational 
and  speech  thera- 
pists each  saw  John 
twice  a  week.  They 
would  often  take 
him  out  of  class  in 
the  middle  of  a  les- 
son or  when  he  was 
starting  a  new  sub- 
ject. When  he 
returns  to  the  class, 
he  sometimes  has 
difficulty  finding 
his  place  and  seems 
disorganized  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 


"The  therapists  disagreed  with 
her.  Mrs.  Smith,  the  speech  therapist, 
felt  that  John  has  been  doing  well. 
His  speech  is  clearer  and  easier  to 
understand,  holping  him  make 
triends  \n  the  classroom.  She  relt 
there  wcnild  be  a  relapse  or  a  lack  ot 
progress  it  spCL'ch  therapy  i^lid  not 
continue.  Miss  Lemon,  the  physical 
therapist,  and  Miss  Scully,  the  occu- 
pational therapist,  bc^th  made  the  stMine 
argument  for  lohn  from  their  \-antage 
point.  The  principal,  whci  sat  in  on 
the  meeting,  seemed  imable  to  reterce 
what  was  going  on.  So.  at  the  end  ot 
the  meeting  there  was  no  decision 
about  what  to  do.  Thev  all  turned  to 
us  and  asked  us  what  we  thought. 
"When  we  uot  home,  we  tound 


ourselves  continuing  the  argument. 
Paul  and  1  don't  always  see  eye- to- 
eve  on  what's  best  for  John.  We  had 
asked  the  school  people  if  they  could 
find  a  wa\-  to  make  the  visits  less  dis- 
rupti\-e.  But  thev  told  us  that  because 
;hev  see  so  manv  other  kids,  there 
was  no  other  plan  available  to  them  in 
order  to  fit  his  therapy  into  the  school 
schedule.  Wo  asked  John  what  he 
thought.  1  le  said  he  likes  everybody 
but  he  looked  so  upset  we  did  not 
pursue  it  with  him. 

"The  question  that  Paul  and  I 
discussed  was  whether  we  should  do 
some  of  the  therapy  after  school  and 
pav  for  it  ourselves.  Paul  feels  that 
we  pav  taxes  and  that  these  are  the 
-erx  ices  we  deserw.  The  school  per- 
sonnel should  solve 
their  own  problems, 
it's  up  to  the  team  to 
work  these  things  out. 

"This  became 
the  center  of  our  dis- 
agreements, 1  think 
the  three  of  us  — 
Paul  John  and  I  — 
are  working  as  hard 
as  we  can.  Some- 
times I  think  less 
might  be  better  than 
more.  Therapists 
have  always  said  that 
John  has  been  a  good 
patient  and  a  good 
student  —  he  seems  tc 
profit  from  whatever 
help  he  gets. 

"The  school  peo 
pie  ha\'e  been  happy 

'^'■^  z'^'-';..'  - '   \vith  the  progress 

Illustrations  by  Robin  Courchesne 
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John  has  made.  It's  been  more  than 
they  expected.  He's  probably  done 
better  than  even  Paul  and  I  expected. 
His  speech  has  improved.  His  ability 
to  move  and  do  things  continues  to 
improve.  When  he  comes  home  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  he  is  exhausted. 
So,  by  the  time  my  husband  comes 
home,  John  is  often  watching  tele- 
vision. Paul  gets  very  armoyed  at  me 
for  not  having  more  constructive 
activities  planned  for  John.  Paul  is 
reluctant  to  not  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  available  for  John 
both  at  the  school  and  in  the  commu- 
nity on  John's  behalf.  I'm  the  one 
who  has  to  do  a  lot  of  the  running 
around.  I  work  part  time  because  we 
reallv  need  the  money.  But  I  do  take 
John  to  a  lot  of  the  community 
activities  and  programs  at  the  library 

"John  could  take  the  bus  to 
school  but  we  were  concerned  about 
teasing  on  the  bus.  We  decided  we 
should  take  uim  to  and  from  school 
every  day.  So,  Paul  drives  John  in 
the  morning  and  I  pick  him  up  in  the 
afternoon.  Like  most  kids,  he  can  be 
v^erv  slow  in  the  morning  and  some- 
times Paul  just  leaves  for  work  and 
then  I  have  to  take  John  in  the  morn- 
ing, too.  There  are  some  other  acti- 
vities in  the  community  for  kids  with 
disabilities  —  there's  a  computer 
group  and  a  swimming  program. 
But  everything  requires  us  to  get  him 
there.  Right  now  he's  doing  well 
enough  in  school.  Maybe  Mrs.  Green 
is  right.  Vly  feeling  is  that  John's 
classroom  teacher  is  the  key.  If  she's 
upset  she  could  take  it  out  on  John. 
Paul  thinks  it's  easy  for  them  to 
make  changes  but  I'm  not  so  sure  it's 
worth  the  effort. 

"What  bothers  me  is  that  we 
have  so  much  to  do.  Every  extra 
thing,  including  an  extra  meeting, 
feels  like  too  much.  Paul  and  I  then 
waste  time  arguing  about  how  much 
we  need  to  do  for  John.  I  think  we 
have  to  begin  taking  care  of  ourselves." 


classroom  teacher  and  the  three  ther- 
apists." Mr.  Ackerman,  a  stocky, 
dark-haired  man  in  his  early  30s, 
spoke  with  annoyance  in  his  voice. 
"It's  true  that  we  don't  always  see 
eye-to-eye  with  all  that  we  have  to 
do  for  John. 

"Andrea  came  home  very 
bothered  by  the  disagreements  in  the 
school.  When  there  are  disagree- 
ments, she  tends  to  back  off.  She's 
siding  with  the  classroom  teacher  to 
avoid  making  waves.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  am  accustomed  to  disagree- 
ments. My  family  was  one  that 
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he  problem  we  came  to 
discuss  is  the  disagree- 
ment between  John's 


"Paul  and  I  don't  nbm/$  sec  cye-to-exjc 
on  what's  best  for  John." 

always  argued.  We  just  didn't  feel 
that  agreeing  about  everything  was 
necessarily  the  best  place  to  start. 
But,  disagreement  bothers  Andrea  a 
great  deal.  She  comes  from  a  family 
that  kept  all  their  disagreements  to 
themselves. 

So,  we  go  to  a  school  and  peo- 
ple disagree.  It  doesn't  mean  that 
they're  not  interested  in  John  or  won't 
work  for  him.  It  seems  like  a  simple 
scheduling  conflict  that  they  should 
be  able  to  work  out.  I  expected  them 
to  settle  their  disagreements  before 
talking  with  us.  The  bottom  line  is 
we  have  to  do  what's  best  for  John. 

"I  think  that  the  more  active 
John  is  and  the  more  involved  ho  is, 
the  more  progress  he  will  make. 


People  don't  do  things  for  people 
who  don't  try  to  do  for  themselves. 
Even  though  John  has  disabilities,  it's 
a  lesson  he  has  to  learn.  When  he 
was  first  born,  neither  one  of  us  had 
any  sense  of  whether  he  had  a  future 
at  all.  Now,  his  future  far  exceeds 
what  either  one  of  us  had  dreamed. 
He's  a  lot  brighter  than  anybody 
thought  he  would  be.  He  is  almost  at 
his  giade  level  and  I  think  that  if  he 
gets  more  of  the  special  services  he's 
being  given,  he'll  do  even  better. 

"The  other  thing  that  comes  up 
whenever  we  meet  with  the  various 
specialists  is  how  much  time  we  : 
devote  to  John's  care  and  how  tired 
we  feel.  We  both  want  to  do  all  we 
can  for  John.  Andrea  feels  we  also 
have  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  We 
used  to  have  a  good  time  with  our 
friends  and  family.  The  experts 
never  consider  us  when  they  make 
suggestions  for  John  and  they  prob- 
ably shouldn't.  Pretty  soon  John  will 
be  grown  up  and  we'll  have  plenty  of 
time  for  ourselves. 

"We're  both  tired.  We  don't 
talk  about  that,  but  I'm  just  as  tired 
as  Andrea  is.  It  comes  from  doing  so 
much.  But  I  just  don't  know  what 
other  choices  we  have.  Either  we 
want  to  do  something  for  John  and 
make  a  full  commitment  or  we  don't/' 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  Ackermans  came  to  discuss 
the  disagreement  between 
school  personnel  about  their 
six-year-old  son  John's  educational 
program,  which  includes  physical, 
occupational  and  speech  therapy. 
Mrs,  Green,  John's  first-grade  teacher, 
complained  that  taking  him  out  of 
class  was  disruptive  to  his  participa- 
tion in  the  classroom  and  interfered 
with  his  school  work.  The  therapists 
said  Mrs.  Green's  complaint  about 
their  work  communicated  to  John 
that  their  work  was  not  important. 

The  school  personnel  had  also 
placed  John  in  a  difficult  spot.  When 
the  adults  in  a  child's  life  disagree, 
they  make  the  child  uncertain  about 
who  to  turn  to.  Children  often  don't 

continued  on  page  50 
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know  which  adult  to  turn  to  because 
they're  afraid  they'll  disappoint  the 
others.  In  this  situation,  John  found 
hiniself  in  the  spot  of  being  afraid 
that  while  he  was  with  one  therapist, 
he  was  displeasing  the  others. 

Tlie  Ackermans  liked  each  of  the 
people  who  worked  with  John.  How- 
ever, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ackerman  had 
different  views  about  whether  the 
physical,  occupational  and  speech 
therapy  were  essential.  Mrs.  Acker- 
man  felt  that  cutting  back  some  of 
this  separate  work  during  the  school 
day  could  be  considered.  Mr.  Acker- 
man  felt  that  the  more  extensive  the 
program  was,  the  better  off  John  was. 
He  believed  that  the  problem  ^vas 
between  the  professionals,  and  that 
the  principal  should  make  them 
settle  their  disagreements. 

All  parents  must  decide  which 
activities  are  essential  for  their  child, 
and  then  try  to  choose  among  a  vari- 
ety of  other  activities.  Like  all  par- 
ents, the  Ackermans  had  to  select 
which  activities  were  the  most  worth- 
while at  any  given  point  in  John's 
life.  While  some  parents  may  believe 
that  a  full  range  of  programs  is  criti- 
cal to  their  child's  optimum  develop- 
ment, many  parents  of  a  child  with  a 
disability  wonder  how  much  remedi- 
al activity  is  necessary  for  the  child 
to  meet  the  ordinary  challenges  of 
growing  up. 

Parents  of  a  child  with  a  dis- 
ability may  struggle  with  defining  an 
adequate  program  from  the  day  the 
child  is  born.  They  are  often  pre- 
sented a  range  of  possible  therapeutic 
programs  with  the  belief  that  the 
child  will  have  little  chance  if  he 
doesn't  participate  in  all  of  them. 
However,  no  professional  can  guar- 
antee that  if  a  child  is  engaged  in  all 
activities,  he  or  she  will  profit  from 
each  one.  This  places  parents  in  the 
difficult  position  of  having  to  either 
try  programs  for  their  child  that  may 
be  beyond  their  own  energy  or  feci 
guilty  not  having  done  enough. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ackerman  had 
made  a  serious  commitment  to  pro- 
\'iding  the  optimum  educational  and 


social  environment  for  their  son. 
They  were  actively  involved  in  all 
aspects  of  his  life  and  programs. 
They  were  concerned  about  how 
much  they  could  continue  to  do  as 
well  as  ho^v  little  time,  energy  and 
money  they  had  to  do  the  things  that 
once  gave  them  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment. Professionals  tend  to  focus  on 
the  needs  of  a  child  when  they  plan 
programs  while  tr\'ing  to  consider 
the  needs  of  parents.  Although  they 
appreciate  the  additional  stresses  that 
a  child  with  a  disability  can  place  on 


'People  lUvi't  do  thin^^  for  people  zoho 
lioji't  tru  to  do  f'or  tluini^elve:^." 


a  family,  they  may  pay  much  less 
attention  to  the  kinds  of  supports 
and  understanding  parents  may 
need.  Parents  want  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  their  child's  program; 
at  the  same  time,  parents  have  per- 
sonal needs  as  adults. 

The  Ackermans  felt  vulnerable 
and  uncertain  because  of  the  disagree- 
ment. These  feelings  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  choose  among  the  range  of 
programs  that  different  professionals 
said  were  essential. 

Parents  also  have  different 
indi\'idual  ways  of  dealing  with  their 
own  uncertainties  and  resolving  dif- 
ferences. Mr.  Ackerman's  style  was 
to  be  very  active  and  involved.  He 
solved  problems  by  doing  as  much 
as  he  could.  Mrs.  Ackerman  was  a 


more  reflective  person.  She  tried  to 
think  about  what  people  had  told  her 
and  tried  to  get  some  understanding 
of  what  she  herself  was  capable  of 
doing.  In  general,  these  different 
approaches  worked  well  for  Mr.  and 
xMrs.  Ackerman  as  they  were  able  to 
see  different  sides  of  a  problem. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ackerman  were 
reassured  about  their  mutual  ability 
to  make  decisions.  They  found  it 
helpful  to  review  the  many  decisions 
that  had  already  been  made  as  John 
progressed.  They  could  understand 
how  uncertainty  could  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  anyone  to  make  decisions. 
They  were  encouraged  to  return  to 
the  school  and  share  their  ideas  with 
John's  group  of  educators  and  ther- 
apists. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ackerman  under- 
stood that  when  they  could  agree  on 
a  program  of  action,  it  was  easier  for 
them  to  work  with  professionals  to 
make  decisions  in  areas  of  uncer- 
tainty. They  went  back  and  told  the 
child's  team  of  workers  that  they 
believed  they  were  each  doing  some- 
thing important.  They  war.ted  them 
to  work  out  some  arrangement  that 
would  take  into  account  the  concerns 
of  the  school  teacher,  Mrs.  Green,  as 
well  as  John's  physical,  occupational 
and  speech  needs.  They  were  able  to 
make  adjustments  to  e\'eryone's  sched- 
ule. Some  therapy  sessions  were 
scheduled  after  school  hours  and  the 
Ackermans  made  changes  so  they 
could  pick  him  up  later  after  school. 

Over  a  period  of  four  months, 
the  tensions  between  the  school  per- 
sonnel were  reduced  by  this  plan. 
And  John  improved  in  all  areas  of  hi; 
program  —  school,  speech  and  mo- 
bility. 

—  M./.S."- 


This  case  has  been  selected  from  private 
practice  and  consultation  files.  The  names 
and  circumstances  have  been  changed  to 
preserve  confidentiality. 
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Offers  young  women 
with  disabilities  empow- 
ering role  models  and 
the  powerful  message 
that  they  have  full  pow- 
erful lives  ahead  of  them. 
It  offers  parents  and  edu- 
cators a  unique  way  to 
help  young  people  learn 
that  making  choices  — 
about  school,  work,  fam- 
ily and  ^ove  —  is  what 
being  disabled,  female 
and  proud  is  all  about. 

Ideally  suited  to  the 
needs  of  parents  and 
professionals  alike.  It 
offers  a  balanced  exam- 
ination of  legitimate  con- 
cerns for  both  these 
groups  and  poignantly 
emphasizes  understand- 
ing the  child  as  a  whole 
individual  rather  than  as 
a  diGability.*' 
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ONE  MIRACLE  AT 
A  TIME 

Getting  Help  for  a 
Child  with  a  Disability 

by  Irving  R.  Dickman  with  Dr.  Sol  Gor- 
don, ©1992.  Published  by  Simon  and 
Schuster,  New  York.  To  order:  Simon 
&  Schuster  Mail  Order  Dept.  -  AMB, 
200  Old  Tappan  Rd.,  Old  Tappan,  NJ 
07675,  $12,  plus  local  sales  tax. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  chap- 
ter It's  Okay,  All  the  Ways  I  Feel: 
The  Rights  of  Parents  has  been  reprint- 
ed zeith  permission  from  the  publisher. 

You  have  the  right  to  believe  in 
miracles  and  to  make  them  happen, 
just  as  these  other  parents  do,  each  in 
a  different  way: 

•  We  are  just  thankful  our  daugh- 
ter is  with  us  now.  She  could  have 
given  up  at  birth,  but  she's  a  real 
fighter,  and  she's  going  to  try  her  haai- 
est  to  fight  her  disability  and  be  as 
normal  a  child  as  she  can  possibly  be. 
All  1  can  say  to  any  parent  is,  please 
never  give  up  hope  for  your  child. 

•  We  would  hope  to  sav  "Hang  in 
there"  to  any  parents  who  are  dis- 
couraged. A  handicap,  after  all, 
means  only  that  things  will  be  hard- 
er, but  nc^t  impossible  to  do.  Nmr 
give  up,  and  never  alknv  ycuir  child 
to  give  up. 

•  The  week  of  Januarv  15  mv  five- 
year-old  son  lason  said  his  first  com- 
plete sentence.  U  was,  "Mama,  prettv 
lights  on  the  wall."  1  still  have  some 


Christmas  lights  up  in  mv  house; 
maybe  they  will  be  up  for  a  whole 
year,  especially  now.  Just  when  vou 
reach  the  end  of  your  rope,  thev  will 
do  something  like  this  to  you. 

•  1  think  it  is  important  to  take  one 
step  at  a  time  ...  1  would  say  to  take 
each  day  as  it  comes  ...  Take  one  dav 
at  a  time!  And  when  times  get  real 
tough,  make  it  through  hour  by  hourl 
There  are  plenty  of  good  times  to 
make  you  forget  the  bad  ...  Don't 
worry  about  ten  or  twenty  years  from 
now^  and  w^hat  will  happen  to  vour 
child  then  ...  Try  to  deal  with  today, 
and  not  look  too  far  into  the  future. 

•  You'll  learn  not  to  take  anything 
for  granted.  The  smallest  accomplish- 
ments for  a  normal  child  can  be  major 
steps  for  yours  ...  1  feel  the  one  thing 
we  ha\-e  really  learned  is  to  appre- 
ciate the  small  things  in  life  that  we 
took  for  granted  with  our  son:  Chris- 
tina's first  step  at  age  two,  her  first 
jump  at  age  three  years  and  nine 
months.  There  are  many  manv  more. 

•  When  some  doctors  are  pessi- 
mistic and  make  statements  like  "Your 
child  will  never  speak  or  walk,"  we 
ignore  them.  If  you  listened  to  all 
that  negative  talk,  w^hat  would  be  the 
use  of  trying? 

We  don't  live  in  a  dream  world 
or  believe  Timmy  will  be  "normal" 
one  day,  but  we  ha\'e  to  help  him  do 
as  much  as  possible.  He  wasn't  sup- 
posed to  speak,  but  he  can  say  "dada," 
"hi!"  and  "mama."  And  therapists 
have  told  us  he  will  probablv  walk 
some  day. 

•  NezKr  let  anyone  make  sweeping 
predictions  about  your  child's  future. 
He  or  she  may  never  turn  out  "nor- 
mal," but  if  you're  willing  to  work 
real  hard,  anything  is  fixable.  Your 
goal  may  have  to  be  100  percent 
effort  for  2  percent  progress,  but  it 
7^/7/  pay  off.  Do  your  homework  and 
then  go  for  it. 

•  If  you  belie\'c  in  your  child  and 
help  in  his  or  her  struggle,  you  will 
get  some  kind  of  reward.  E\'en  that 
might  be  just  three  seconds  standing 
alone  ...  Never  believe anvone  who 
says  your  child  will  never  walk,  talk, 
go  to  school,  and  so  forth.  Don't  gi\-e 


up  hope,  even  though  it  is  sometimes 
hard,  hard,  hard  ...  Tough  times 
never  last.  Tough  people  do. 

•  We  were  told  that  our  daughter 
was  brain-damaged  and  were  ad\*ised 
not  to  search  for  help  such  as  therapy, 
etc.;  that  she  would  only  progress  on 
her  own.  She  cried  about  fifteen  hours 
a  day,  disrupted  our  family  life  for  two 
years  —  mother  in  mourning.  Insti- 
tutionalization was  suggested  at  three 
months  and  again  at  eight  months. 
We  rejected  the  idea,  because  she  was 
our  child.  Instead  we  set  up  an  exer- 
cise program  ourselves  and  discov- 
ered she  was  very  bright  and  vocal. 
She  is  nine  now,  and  in  regular  class- 
es, with  special  education  services. 

W^hat  would  1  tell  parents?  To 
arm  yourself  with  information,  to 
li\-e  one  day  at  a  time,  and  to  believe 
in  miracles. 

The  one  ri^ht  that  distinguishes 
you,  and  bonds  you  to  others  like  mou. 
like  all  these  other  parents  of  children 
with  disabilities,  is  the  right  iwt  to  give 
up.  The  right  never  to  give  up:  the 
right  to  believe  in  miracles,  great  and 
small,  and  the  right  to  make  them  hap- 
pen if  you  can. 

•  I  do  my  best  to  li\-e  in  the  pre- 
sent. The  past  is  gone,  and  so  be  it. 
The  biggest  problem  is  that  relatives 
and  some  others  are  alwavs  expect- 
ing a  great  miracle:  that  Chris  will 
walk  and  talk.  This  drives  me  up  a 
wall.  Chris  has  so  many  miracles  that 
don't  seem  to  count  for  them.  He  is 
alive,  he  communicates,  he  eats  and 
enjoys  it,  he  loves  and  hugs  and 
kisses,  and  he  laughs  and  smiles  and 
is  happy. 

He  has  so  much  to  give.  He  has 
so  much  love,  so  much  personalitv.  I 
tune  in  to  him.  I  listen  with  mv  ears, 
eyes,  head,  and  heart.  When  he  cries, 
I  tune  in  and  am  able  to  understand. 
He  is  terrific  and  1  tell  him  so.  That's 
what  life  is  about:  coping  and  mak- 
ing the  best  out  of  the  life  we  have. 
My  son  is  doing  that. 

1  don't  need  him  to  walk  and 
talk,  but  1  absolutelv  have  to  have 
him  smile  and  give  me  a  kiss.  He 
does!  We  ha\'e  had  a  different  kind  of 
miracle. 
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□  lones.  Carroll  |  -CASE  STUDIES  OF  SEVERELY/ 
MULTIHANDICAPPED  STUDENTS.  93.  166  pp 

(7  X  10).  about  $29.75. 

□  Plumridge,  Diane  M.,  Robin  Bennett,  Nuhad  Dinno 
&  Cynthia  Branson -THE  STUDENT  WITH  A  GE- 
NETIC DISORDER:  Educational  Implications  for 
Special  Education  Teachets  and  for  Physical  Thera- 
pists, Occupational  Therapists,  and  Speech  Path- 
ologists. '93,  300  pp.  (7  X  10),  32  il.,  8  tables, 
about  $54.00. 

□  Trief,  Ellen-WORKING  WITH  VISUALLY  IMPAIRED 
YOUNG  STUDENTS:  A  Curriculum  Guide  for 

Birth-3  Year  Olds.  '92,  240  pp.  (7  x  10).  3  il.. 
541.75. 

□  Fadely  jack  L.  &  Virginia  N.  Hosier- ATTENTIONAL 
DEFICIT  DISORDER  IN  CHILDREN  AND  ADOLES- 
CENTS.  '92,  292  pp.  (7  x  10),  $49.75. 

□  Anderson.  Frances  E  -ART  FOR  ALL  THE  CHIL- 
DREN: Approaches  to  Art  Therapy  for  Children 
with  Disabilities,  2nd  Ed.  92,  398  pp  {bVi  x  9V,), 
113  il.,  19  tables,  $59.75. 

□  jones,  Carroll  ).-CASE  STUDIES  OF  MILDLY 
HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS:  Learning  Disabled, 
Mildly  Mentally  Retarded,  and  Behavior  Disordered. 

'92,  236  pp.  (7  X  10),  $47.75. 

□  lones,  Carroll  ). --SOCIAL  AND  EMOTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  STUDENTS: 
Handicapped  and  Gifted.  '92,  218  pp  (7  x  10), 
$37.75. 

□  Irons-Reavis.  Donna -EDUCATIONAL  INTERVEN- 
TION FOR  THE  STUDENT  WITH  MULTIPLE  DIS- 
ABILITIES. '92,  140  pp.  (7  y  10),  31  il.,  $30.75. 

□  Schwenn,  |ohn  O..  Anthonv  F  Rotatori  and  Robert 
A  Fox- UNDERSTANDING  STUDENTS  WITH  HIGH 
INCIDENCE  EXCEPTIONALITIES:  Categorical  and 
Noncategorical  Perspectives.  '91,  272  pp.  (7  x  10), 
4  iL  15  tables.  $43.75. 

□  Cipani  Ennio-A  GUIDE  TO  DEVELOPING 
LANGUAGE  COMPETENCE  IN  PRESCHOOL  CHIL- 
DREN WITH  SEVERE  AND  MODERATE  HANDI- 
CAPS. 91,  268  pp.  (7  X  10),  6  il.,  22  tables, 
$52.75. 

□  lones,  Carroll  l.-EVALUATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMMING  OF  DEAF-BLIND/SEVERaY  MUL* 
TIHANDICAPPED  STUDENTS:  SENSORIMOTOR 
STAGE.  '88,  314  pp.  (7  x  10),  1  il.,  67  tables, 
$59.25. 

O  Rose.  Harriet  VVallace-SOMETHING'S  WRONG 
WITH  MY  CHILD!  A  Straightforward  Presentation 
to  Help  Professionals  and  Parents  to  Better  Under- 
stand Themselves  in  Dealing  With  the  Emotionally* 
Charged  Subject  of  Disabled  Children.  87,  210  pp 
(7  X  10),  $35  75. 

□  Thomas,  Evan  VV -BRAIN-INJURED  CHILDREN: 
With  Special  Reference  to  Doman-Delacato  Meth- 
ods of  Treatment.  (2nd  Ptg.)  74.  196  pp.,  9  il  , 
$31.25. 


□  France,  Kenneth-BASIC  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SKILLS 
FOR  FRONT-LINE  STAFF  OF  RESIDENTIAL  YOUTH 
FACILITIES.  '93,  200  pp.  (7  x  10),  3  il..  about 
$36.00. 

□  Arnold,  Mit-SUPPORTED  EMPLOYMENT  FOR 
PERSONS  WITH  DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES. 

'92,  126  pp.  (7  X  10),  1  table,  $29.75. 

□  Lombana,  ludy  H. -GUIDANCE  FOR  STUDENTS 
WITH  DISABILITIES,  2nd  Ed.  92, 198  pp.  (7  x  10), 
1  table,  $45.75. 

□  Duran,  Elva- VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  EM- 
PLOYMENT  OF  THE  MODERATELY  AND  SEVEREIY 
HANDICAPPED  AND  AUTISTIC  ADOLESCENT 
WITH  PARTICULAR  EMPHASIS  TO  BILINGUAL 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION.  '92,  182  pp.  (7  x  10),  21  il., 
$37.75. 

□  lones,  Carroll  J. -ENHANCING  SELF-CONCEPTS 
AND  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  MILDLY  HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS:  Learning  Disabled,  Mildly  MenUliy 
Retarded,  and  Behavior  Disordered.  '92,  294  pp. 
(7  X  10),  7  tables,  $50.50. 

□  Silverman.  Franklin  H. -LEGAL-ETHICAL  CONSID- 
ERATIONS,  RESTRICTIONS,  AND  OBLIGATIONS 
'OR  CLINICIANS  WHO  TREAT  COMMUNICATIVE 
DISORDERS,  2nd  Ed.  '92,  258  pp.  (7  x  10),  13  il., 
546.75. 

□  Love,  Harold  D  - ASSESSMENT  OF  INTELLIGENCE 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INFANTS  AND  YOUNG 
CHILDREN:  With  Specialized  Measures.  91. 138  pp. 

(7x  10),  $32.75. 

□  Rotatori,  Anthony  F.,  Robert  A.  Fox,  David  Sexton 
and  lames  Miller-COMPREHENSIVE  ASSESSMENT 
IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION:  Approaches,  Procedures 
and  Concerns.  '90.  578  pp.  (7  x  10).  22  il..  $97.75. 

□  Hughes,  Barry  K  - PARENTING  A  CHILD  WITH 
TRAUMATIC  BRAIN  IN|URY.  '90,  111  pp.  (7  x  10), 
3  il.,  $28.50. 

□  Davis.  Kimberlv-ADAPTED  PHYSICAL  EOUCAr 
TION  FOR  STUDENTS  WITH  AUTISM.  90,  142 

pp.  (7  X  10),  10  il.,  $32.75. 

□  Hoffman,  Cheryl  M.-SIGN  LANGUAGE  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE REFERENCE  MANUAL.  '90.  272  pp.  {QVi 
X  11),  $32.50.  spiral  (paper) 

□  Reavis,  Donna- ASSESSING  STUDENTS  WITH 
MULTIPLE  DISABILITIES:  Practical  Guidelines  for 
Practitioners.  '90.  110  pp.  (7  x  10),  13  il.,  $27.25. 

□  Harley,  Randall  K..  Mila  B.  Truan  &  laRhea  D. 
Sanford-COMMUNICATION  SKILLS  FOR  VISU- 
ALLY IMPAIRED  LEARNERS.  88,  356  pp  (6V4  x 
9V4),  41  il.,  $53.00. 

□  Harley,  Randall  K.  &  C.  Allen  Lawrence -VISUAL 
IMPAIRMENT  IN  THE  SCHOOLS.  (2nd  Ed.)  '84, 
204  pp.,  29  il.,  1  table,  $32.25. 

□  Thompson,  Richard  H.  &  Gene  Stanford-CHILD 
LIFE  IN  HOSPITALS:  Theory  and  Practice.  81, 

286  pp.,  1  table,  S36.50,  spiral  (paper). 
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KEY:  c»  Books  for  Childmn    ^  Books  for  Parents  &  Professionais 
♦  Educational  Materials     T  Videotapes     ®  Audiotapes 


Turtle  Books:  for  children  with 
disabilities  and  their  friends.  Write 
for  free  descriptive  brochure.  Also 
ask  for  free  brochure  "Tips  for  Sc- 
hxtiu\^  Books  for  Children  with  Dis- 
abilities" for  vour  favorite  librarian. 
Jason  &  Nordic  Publ.,  P.O.  Box  441 , 
Hollidavsburg,  PA  16648. 


FREE  CATALOG,  essential  refer- 
ence for  parents,  families,  friends  & 
persons  with  hearing  disabilities. 
Materials  on  sign  language  instruc- 
tion, parenting  &  education,  video- 
tapes for  children  and  youth  and 
publications  on  culture  and  historv 
TJ.  Publishers,  Inc.,  (800)  999-1168. 


FREE  brochure  on  Life  Planning 

for  persons  with  disabilities.  Prepared 
by  recognized  experts,  it  explains  nec- 
essary steps  to  provide  life-long  finan- 
cial security  for  your  family  member. 
Estate  Planning  for  Persons  with 
Disabilities,  Box  2591,  Salt  Lake 
CitvUT  84110,(800)448-1071. 


Free  Book  Catalog:  The  1992 
Special  Needs  Catalog  features  a 
collection  of  valuable  books  for  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  and  their  par- 
ents on  Down  syndrome,  CP,  autism, 
spec.  ed.  and  more.  Contact 
Woodbine  House,  5613  Fishers  Ln., 
Rockville,  MD  20852,  (800)  843-7323. 


y  Living  with  A  Physical  Disability. 

jill  Krementz's  powerful  and  heart- 
warming book.  How  It  Feels  to  Live 
With  a  Physical  Disability,  portrays 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  children 
who  live  with  disabilities.  This  book 
is  an  inspiring  gift  of  hope  from  12 
children  ranging  in  age  from  six  to 
16  whose  physical  disabilities  include 
blindness,  dwarfism,  paralysis,  birth 
anomalies,  spasticity  and  cerebral 
palsy.  Captured  in  text  and  photos, 
these  children  tell  their  own  stories 
and  speak  with  candor  about  their 
lives.  $18  +  ($3.50  s&h.)  To  order: 
Exceptional  Marketing,  PO.  Box 
889,  Boston,  MA  02134-9857, 
(800)  742-4403. 


Hydrocephalus  News/Notes. 

20-pg.  quarterly  newsletter  covering 
research,  educ.  perspectives,  profiles, 
legislation,  neuro-talk,  editorials, 
networking,  changing  diagnosis/ 
treatments,  resources,  calendar,  inter- 
views, lit.  reviews.  $25/yr.  1670  Green 
OakCir.,  Lawrcnceville,  GA  30243. 


4»  Physicians'  Guide  to  Rare  Dis- 
eases edited  by  Thoene,  M.D.,  and 
Smith  in  collaboration  with  NORD 
(National  Organization  for  Rare 
Disorders).  Over  1,000  pgs.  contain 
info,  on  approximately  700  dis- 
orders. To  assist  physicians  and 
others  who  encounter  rare  diseases 
infrequently.  It  provides  ready 
access  to  signs  and  symptoms  for 
differential  diagnosis,  availability  of 
therapy  and  a  detailed  index  of 
symptoms  and  key  words.  $69.95 
plus  S6.95  s&h.  Send  check  to 
Exceptional  Parent  Press,  1170 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  MA 
02134.  Credit  card  orders  can  call 
(800)  742-4403. 


T  "Comforting  Your  Seriously  or 
Chronically  III  Child",  Dn  Barbara 
Morgan  &  Nancy  Gambino.  Demon- 
strates relaxation  techniques  for  chil- 
dren and  parents.  S39.95  ($5  s&h). 
NY  res.  add  8.5';^  tax.  Better  Living 
Resources,  Box  819,  Yaphank,  NY 
11980,  (800)  241-9236  MC/VISA. 


FREE  — The  NEW  Special  Needs 
Project  Book  Catalog.  Unique 
selection  of  the  best  books  from  all 
publishers  about  disabilities.  Compre- 
hensive resource  for  parents,  children 
&  prof.  Special  Needs  Project, 
1482  E.  Vallev  Rd.,  #A121,  Santa 
Barbara.  CA*93108,  (800)  333-6867. 


T  Interax  Video  Sign  Language 
Course.  Illustrates  1200+  signs  based 
on  ASL.  Six  videos  with  6.5  hrs. 
Graphics  provide  reference  of  equiv- 
alent English  word.  Free  brochure. 
$199  (+S4.50s&h.)  Interax  Training, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  473106,  Garland,  TX 
75047-3106,  (800)  242-5583. 
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We  have  been  doing  all  these  things 
almost  daily  for  two  years  now. 

JM.R. 
Pennsylvania 

Feeding  Problems 

Response  to  C.B.'s  Parents  Search, 
September  1992. 

My  daughter  was  finally  diag- 
nosed as  being  autistic  when  she 
was  five  years  old.  She  was  exclu- 
sively breast-fed  until  she  was  over 
a  year  old.  She  could  not  eat  solid 
food  until  then.  She  also  would  not 
drink  anything  else  until  she  was  18 
months  old  and  then  only  water  until 
she  was  five.  She  continued  to  nurse 
until  that  time. 

Autistic  children  tend  to  be 
very  sensitive  to  different  sensa- 
tions. A  bottle  nipple  mav  be  pain- 
ful to  his  mouth.  Have  you  tried 
different  nipples  or  perhaps  a  cup? 
A  feeding  syringe  may  also  be  a 
possibility. 

Autism  is  a  tricky  diagnosis  to 
make,  especially  in  a  child  so  young. 
Most  doctors  are  unable  to  recog- 
nize it  unless  the  symptoms  are 
obvious.  Try  to  find  a  doctor  or 
clinic  that  specializes  in  autism. 

The  Autism  Society  of  Amer- 
ica (8601  Georgia  Ave.,  Suite  503, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20910,  (301)  565- 
0433)  or  the  Autism  Research  Insti- 
tute (4182  Adams  Ave.,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  92116)  should  be  able  to 
direct  you  to  someone  in  your  area. 

An  excellent  book  for  informa- 
tion is  Children  ivith  Aidism  —  A 
Parent's  Guide,  edited  by  Dr.  Michael 
Powers.  It  should  give  you  an  idea 
about  whether  or  not  your  son  is 
autistic. 

At  the  very  least,  your  son 
needs  early  intervention  services. 
Contact  Child  Find,  a  free,  federallv 
mandated  program  to  educate  chil- 
dren with  disabilities,  in  vour  area 
and  get  him  into  a  program.  Chil- 
dren with  social  problems  do  much 
better  when  support  services  arc 
started  early. 

K.B.R. 

Manilaud 
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Rubinstein-Taybi 
Syndrome  Forum 
Scheduled  for  July 

The  First  International 
Familv  Conference  on 
Rubinstein-Taybi  syndrome 
(RTS)  will  be  held  July  16- 
18, 1993,  in  the  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  area. 

The  July  1993  conference 
will  be  the  first  time  that 
families  of  people  with  RTS 
will  have  a  national  forum 
for  exchanging  information 
and  support. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Susanne  Bookser.  CCDD.  Pavilion 
Building.  3300  Elland  Ave..  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio  45229.(513)559-4639. 

Retreat  to  Address 
Spinal  Injury  Issues 

The  third  annual  Spinal 
Cord  Injury  Retreat,  spon- 
sored by  the  Northern  New 
Jersev  Spinal  Cord  Injury 
System  (NNJSCIS),  is 
scheduled  for  June  1993  at 
the  Kessler  Institute  for 
Rehabilitation  in  West 
Orange,  N.J. 

The  purpose  of  the 
retreat  is  to  provide  a  forum 
for  the  rehabilitation  com- 
munity to  discuss  current 
spinal  cord  injury  issues. 

For  more  information  about  the 
retreat  or  to  contribute  ideas  for  top- 
ics, issues  or  themes  to  be  addressed, 
call  Diane  Gusack.  MSW,  at  (201) 
731-3900.  ext.  365. 

Digest  Published 
about  Youths  with 
Disabilities 

The  National  Informa- 
tion Center  for  Children 
and  Youths  with  Disabil- 
ities (NICHCY)  publishes  a 
digest  three  times  a  year 
dealing  with  disability 
issues  in  children  and  youth 
Recent  subjects  include 
Q         sex  education,  relateo 

ERIC  _ 


services,  education  laws 
and  speech,  occupational 
and  physical  therapy. 

The  24-page  NICHCY 
News  Digest  contains  infor- 
mation complete  with  refer- 
ences and  resources.  Indi- 
vidual subscriptions  in  the 
United  States  are  free. 

For  more  information  or  to  receive 
a  NICHCY  publications  list,  contact 
NICHCY.  P.O.  Box  1492.  Washington. 
D.C.  20013.(800)  999-5599,(703) 
893-6061  (in  the  D.C.  area),  (703) 
893-8614  (TDD). 

RJESNA 

RESNA  Announces 
Conference  Plans 

RESNA,  an  interdisci- 
plinarv  association  for  the 
advancement  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  assistive  techno- 
logy, has  scheduled  its 
annual  conference,  RESNA 
'93,  for  June  12-17  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. 

RESNA '93  will  bring  to- 
gether a  large  number  of 
rehabilitation  professionals, 
products  and  services  from 
around  the  world  and  offer 
something  for  both  profes- 
sionals and  consumers. 

RESNA '93  will  bean 
opportunity  for  physicians, 
engineers,  technicians,  ortho- 
tists,  prosthetists,  educators, 
university  administrators, 
v^ocational  rehabilitation 
professionals,  business  rep- 
resentatives, consumers  and 
therapists  to  learn,  share 
and  network. 

For  more  information,  contact 
RESNA.  1101  Connecticut  Ave..  NW. 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
(202)  85M199. 

New  Tactile  Guide 
to  Washington,  D.C. 

Washington  D.C.  visitors 
with  visual  impairments 
can  now  "see"  sonie  c^f 


Washington's  famous  mon- 
uments, including  the  visu- 
al layout  of  the  National 
Mall  and  the  intricate 
details  of  the  columns  and 
engravings  of  the  White 
House. 

Washiu^^on,  Smtibol  and 
CilM,  a  permanent  exhibit  at 
the  National  Building  Muse- 
um, tells  the  story  of  the 
building  of  the  capital. 

The  accessible  portions 
of  the  exhibit,  which  feature 
taped  and  Brailled  captions 
as  well  as  tactile  building 
models  of  national  land- 
marks, were  developed  as 
part  of  Capital  Si^i^hts  Not 
Ahcai/s  Seen,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

The  National  Building  Wuseum  is 
located  at  13th  and  F  Streets  NW  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


Project  Offers  info 
on  ADA  Compliance 

The  American  Found- 
ation for  the  Blind  (AFB) 
and  the  National  Center  for 
Law  and  Deafness  (NCLD) 
at  Gallaudet  University 
have  established  a  new 
information  service  called 
the  Americans  with  Disabi- 
lities Act  Communications 
Accommodations  Project, 

This  project  will  provide 
free  legal  advice  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  help  busi- 
nesses comply  with  the  ADA 
and  educate  individuals 
with  communication  dis- 
abilities about  their  rights. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
AFB.  (202)  223-0101  or  the  NCLD. 
(202)  651-5343. 


international 
Exchange  Program 
Recruits  Delegates 

Mobility  International 
USA  (MIUSA)  is  recruiting 
delegates  for  two  outbound 
youth  exchanges,  one  to 
Bulgaria  and  the  other  to 
the  republics  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

These  educational  ex- 
changes are  scheduled  for 
the  summer  of  1993.  MIUSA 
is  currently  seeking  persons 
with  and  without  disabili- 
ties between  ages  16  and  25. 
Partial  scholarships  are 
available. 

For  more  information,  send  a  let- 
ter with  name,  address  and  the  pro- 
gram of  interest  to  Mobility  Interna- 
tional USA.  P.O.  Box  3551.  Eugene. 
Ore.  97403.(503)343-1284. 

European  Camping 
Holidays  Available 

Tlie  Access  Foundation 
has  announced  its  1993 
camping  holiday  programs 
in  France  and  England  for 
persons  with  mobility  ini- 
pairments. 

Various  destinations  and 
activities  are  available  to 
wheelchair  users  between 
ages  12  and  25.  Family 
members  and  friends  may 
accompany  them. 

Programs  include  sailing, 
nature  outings,  sightseeing, 
sports,  recreation  and 
swimming. 

Access  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  which  offers 
travel  services  and  pro- 
grams at  reduced  prices. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Access:  Camping,  P.O.  Box  356. 
Malverne.  NY  11565-0356.(516) 
887-5798  (voice/fax). 

ORGANIZATION  NEWS 

Moved 

•  National  Support  Group  for 
Polymyositis/Dermatomyositis, 

252  Plott  Creek  Rd„  Hazelwood, 
NC  28738,(704)456-8207. 


Arizona 

Devereux  Arizona 

6436  East  Sweetwater  Avenue 

Scottsdale,  A2  85254 

(602)  998-2920 
Residential  and  day  programs  for 
children  and  adolescents  with 
emotional  disorders  and/or  leaming 
disabilities. 


Hacienda  de  los 
Angeles,  Inc. 

1402  East  Mountain  Ave, 
Phoenix.  A2  85040 
(602)  243-4231 

State-of-the-art  care  for  med<cally 
fragile  children  ar^d  adults.  A  federally 
certified-iniemTediate  care  facility  for 
MR.  advanced  medical  care  consis- 
ting of  24-hr.  skilled  nursing,  res- 
piratory care,  in-house  PT  and  OT. 
see  ad  page  63 


California 


Devereux  Santa  Barbara 

P.O.  Box  1079 
Santa  Barbara.  CA  93102 
(805)  968-2525/(800)  359-7979 
Res.,  day,  and  comm.  progs,  for 
children  &  adults  who  have  a  wide 
range  of  developmental  disorders 
and'or  emotional  disorders. 

Connecticut 

Devereux  Glenholme 

81  Sabbaday  Lane 
Washington,  CT  06793 
(203)  868-7377 
Residential  treatment  ctr.  for  chil- 
dren and  adolescents.  5-15.  with 
emotional  disorders,  incl.  ADD  and 
learning  disabilities 

RIverbrook 

108  Glen  Road 

Stockbridge,  MA  01230 

(413)  298-4926 
Res.  facility  for  22  moderately  men- 
tally handicapped  women,  prog, 
emphasizes  self  care,  social,  rec.  & 
voc.  skills.  No  upper  age  limit. 

Delaware 

Devereux  Wrangle  Hit» 

3560  Wrangle  Hill  Road 

Bear.  DE  19701 

(302)834-8416 
A  res.  prog,  for  children  with  emo* 
tionai  disorders  (placed  in  care  by 
the  Del.  Div  of  Child  Mental  Health) 


District  of  Columbia 

Devereux  Children's  Center 

3050  R  Sreet,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20007 
(202)  282-1200 
Res.  treatment  svcs.  for  children 
with  emotional  dis.,  ages  6-12.  who 
have  been  referred  by  the  Dept.  of 
Human  Svcs..  Washington,  D.C. 
see  ad  page  67 

Florida 

Devereux  Florida  Treatment 
Network 

Hospital,  res.  community  and  day 
prog,  for  children  and  adolescents 
with  emotional,  conduct  and  devel- 
opmental disorders.  Special  ser- 
vices: therapeutic  foster  care,  out- 
patient/in-nome  services.  Available: 

Devereux  Hospital  and 
Children's  Center 

8000  Devereux  Drive 
Melbourne.  FL  32940 
(407)  242-9100 

Devereux  Orlando  Center 
6131  Christian  Way 
Orlando.  FL  32808 
(407)  296-5300 


Georgia 


Devereux  Georgia 

1291  Stanley  Road.  N.W 

Kennesav^'.  GA  30144 

(404)  427-0147/(800)  342-3357 
Psychiatnc  hospital/intensive  resi- 
dential treatment  program  for 
adolescents  who  have  emotional, 
behavioral  and/or  leaming  disorders 

Kansas 


Institute  of  Logopedics 

2400  Jardine  Drive 
Wichita.  KS  67219 
(800)835-1043 

Res.  school  for  children  5-21  with 
multiple  disabilities,  intensive 
soeech,  physical,  and  occupational 
therapies  avail.  Evaluation  options 
and  treatment  planning  avail 
Emphasis  on  transition  to  home 
environment.  Summer  and  full  year 
see  ad  page  59 


Maryland 


Devereux  Resources  for 
Special  Children 

9515  Retstertown  Rd 
Owings  Mills.  MD  21117 
(410)  363-3100 

Info,  and  support  resource  to  clients 

families  -  inc.  eval./  admissions. 

prog,  planning  and  post-discharge. 

family  counseling,  ed.  training. 


Massachusetts 

Berkshire  Chiidren*s 

Community.  249  N.  Plain  Rd. 

Housatonic,  MA  01236 

(413)  528-2523 
For  children  who  are  severely 
retarded,  multiply  disabled.  Ph- 
vate.  nonprofit,  residential  school 
located  in  the  Berkshires. 


Cardinal  Cushing  School 

and  Training  Center 
400  Washington  Street 
Hanover.  MA  02333 
(617)  826-5371 

Provides  academic,  res.  and  voca- 
tional prog,  for  all  levels  of  develop- 
mentally  delayed  students  to  help 
them  lead  fulfilling,  pro-ductive  lives. 
Prog.  incl.  Prader-Willi  Syndrome  and 
intemational  students.  Ages  6-22. 
see  ad  page  61 


Crystal  Springs  School 

38  Narrows  Rd.,  Box  372 
Assonet.  MA  02702 
(508)  644-3101,  Ext.  328 

Established  in  1953.  Crystal  Spnngs 
offers  licensed  homelike  residences, 
an  approved  private  school;  full 
rehab  program:  and  24-hour 
licensed  nurshing  coverage  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  medically 
fragile,  multihandicapped  children 
and  young  adults,  birth-22  years. 


Devereux  Massachusetts 

60  Miles  Rd..P.O.  Box  197 
Rutland,  MA  01543-0197 
(508)  886-4746 
A  residential  program  for  children, 
adolescents  and  young  adults  who 
have  ennotKxia]  disofders  ai>d  develop- 
mental and  teaming  disabilities 


League  School  of 
Boston,  Inc. 

225  Nevada  St. 
Nevrtonville.  MA  02160 
(617)  964-3260 

Offers  12-month  day  educational 
prog,  specialized  com.  resiliences, 
early  inten/ention  home  training, 
comm.-based  supportive  employment 
&  vocational  training.  after*school  rec. 
prog,  and  fnendship  farms 
see  ad  page  61 


The  New  England 
Center  for  Autism 

33  Turnpike  Road 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
(508)  481-1015 

Day/residential  school  for  children 
with  develop,  disabilities,  behavior 
disorders  age  3-22.  Integrated 
preschool,  inclusion  svcs.,  staff 
intensive  prog,,  functional  activity 
based  curr..  supported  employment 
in  modem  school  and  group  homes. 


New  England  Villages  Inc. 

664  EP  School  Street 

Pembroke,  MA  02359 

(617)293-5461 
Private  residential  community  for 
adults  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities. Vocational,  recreational 
programs. 

Riverbrook 

108  ice  Glen  Road 
Stockbridge,  MA  01230 
(413)  298-4926 
Res.  facility  for  22  moderately  men- 
tally handicapped  women,  prog 
emphasizes  self  care,  social,  rec.  & 
voc.  skills.  No  upper  age  limit 

Minnesota 


Camp  Buckskin 

3811  W.  Broadway 
Attn:  EPM 

Minneapolis,  MN  55422 

Specializes  in  children  with  LD. 
ADHD  or  EMH  ages  6-18.  Program 
actively  seeks  to  develop  self- 
confidence,  imorove  social  skills 
and  enhance  self-concept,  individ- 
ualized attention  and  encourage- 
ment promote  S'jccesb  in  academ- 
ics and  traditional  camp  activities' 


New  Jersey 


Devereux  Center  for  Autism 

186  Roadstown  Rd. 

Bridgeton,  NJ  08302 

(609)  455-7200 
A  residential  program  for  indivi- 
duals. 8  to  22,  who  have  mild  to 
severe  mental  retardation. 

Devereux  Deerhaven 

230  Pottersville  Rd..  P.O.  Box  520 

Chester,  NJ  07930 

(908)  879-4166 
Residential  and  day  programs  for 
females.  10  to  21 .  who  have  emo* 
tional  and  behavioral  disorders  and 
learning  disabilities 
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New  York 

Camp  Huntington 

56  Bruceville  Road 

High  Falls,  NY  12440 

(914)  687-7840 
A  co-ed  res.  camp  for  learning  dis- 
abled. ADD.  neurologically  impaired 
and  mild-moderate  MR  located  in 
the  Catskill  Mis.  of  NY  state. 

Devereux  New  York 

Route  9.  P.O.  Box  40 

Red  Hook.  NY  12571 

(914)  758-1899 
A  residential  prog,  for  individ..  8  -  21 . 
who  have  develop,  disabilities,  emo- 
tional dis..  neurological  impairments 
and/or  Prader-Willi  syndrome. 

Pathfinder  Village 

Box  32-A 

Edmeston.  NY  13335 

(607)  965-8377 
Opportunities  abound  in  this  colo- 
nial style  village  that  provides  Quai- 
Jiy  life  exoenence  for  children  and 
adults  with  Down  synarome. 
see  ad  page  64 

RIverbrook 

108  Ice  Glen  Road 
Stockbridge.  MA  01230 
(413)  289-4926 
Res.  facility  for  22  moderately  men- 
ially hanaicapped  women,  prog, 
emphasizes  self  care,  social,  rec  & 
voc.  skills.  No  upper  age  limit. 

North  Dakota 

Anne  Carlsen  School 

301  Seventh  Avenue.  NW 
Jamestown.  ND  58401 
(701)252-3850 
Here  young  people  with  disabilities 
can  acmeve  their  highest  potential 
Many  programs  for  intensive  eval- 
uation ana  intervemion. 
see  ad  page  65 


ERLC 


Pennsylvania 


Devereux  Brandywine 

Devereux  Road 

Glenmoore.  PA  19343 

(215)942-5968 
Residential/day  prog,  for  males.  6  to 
21 .  who  nave  emotional  ADD  and 
conduct  disorders.  Special  services 
for  heanng  impaired. 

Devereux  Day  School 

Leopard  Road 

Berwyn.  PA  19312 

(215)  296-6843 
Day  program  for  children  &  adoles- 
cents who  have  social  and  emotion- 
al disorders  and/or  brain  injuries 


Devereux  French  Center 

119  Old  Lancaster  Rd. 

Devon.  PA  19333 

(215)  964-3269 
Res.  prog,  for  adolescents  and 
adults  with  sociai/emotionai  dis.. 
neurological  impairments,  traumatic 
head  injuries  and  dual  diagnoses. 

Devereux  Health  Services/ 

Comm.  Prog.  Ctr.,600  Boot  Rd. 

Downingtown.  PA  19335 

(215)873-4945 
Res.  prog.  (incl.  group  homes)  for 
adults  with  develop,  uisabilities  & 
dual  diagnoses.  Special  svcs: 
adult  day  placement  &  respite  care. 

Devereux  Kenner  Center 

390  E.  Boot  Rd. 

Westchester.  PA  19350 

(215)  431-8174 
Residential  programs  for  children, 
adolescents  and  young  adults  who 
have  MR.  developmental  disabili- 
ves  ana  emotionai  aisoraers. 

Devereux  Mapleton  Center 

655  Sugartown  Rd..  Box  297 
Malvern.  PA  19355-0297 
(21 5)  296-6970  /  (800)  433-1 1 84 
Residential  and  in-patient  prog,  for 
children,  adolescents  and  young 
adults  with  emotional  disorders.  LD 
and  neurological  impairments. 

Devereux  Pocono  Center 

R.D.  #1.  Box  27A 

Newfoundland,  PA  18445 

(717)676-3237 
Residential  and  day  care  orograms 
for  adults  who  have  emotional 
disorders,  developmental  disabili- 
ties and  mental  retardation 

H.M.S.  School  for  Children  with 
CP.  4400  Baltimore  Avenue 
Philadelphia.  PA  19104 
(215)  222-2566 
Residential/day  scnool  prog,  for 
children  2-21  who  are  severely 
physically  disabled  by  CP.  Inte- 
grated therapies.  Assistive  tech. 


Martha  Lloyd 
Community  Services 

190  W.  Mam  Street 
Troy.  PA  16947-1199 
(717)  297-2185 

A  private  residential  program  for 
ambulatory  mentally  retarded 
women,  ages  15  and  older. 
Emphasis  on  vocational  and 
community  life  skills  training. 
Homelike  community  residence  in 
north  central  Pennsylvania. 


Rhode  island 

Riverbrook 

108  Glen  Road 

Stockbridge.  MA  01230 

(413)  298-4926 
Res.  facility  for  22  moderately  men- 
tally handicapped  women,  program 
emphasizes  self  care,  social,  rec.  & 
voc.  skills.  No  upper  age  limit. 

Tennessee 

Devereux  Genesis  Learning 
Centers 

430  B  Allied  Dr. 

Nashville.  TN  37211 

(615)  832-4222 
Day  school  and  treatment  prog,  for 
adolescents  and  young  adults  who 
have  emotional  disorders,  mental 
retardation  &  teaming  disabilities. 

Texas 

Devereux  Hospital  and 
Neurot>ehavicrat  Institute 

1150  Devereux  Dr. 

League  City.  TX  77573 

(713)  335-1000 
Acute  care  nospital.  small  living 
units,  school  for  ind.  with  severe 
emotional  and/or  conduct  dis.. 
pervasive  dev.  dis..  brain  injuries. 

Devereux  Psychiatric 
Residential  Treatment  Center 

120  David  Wade  Drive 
Victoria.  TX  77902-2666 
(512)  575-8271  /  (800)  383-5000 
Res.  prog,  for  those  with  emotional, 
behavioral  dis.  Including  a  spe- 
cialized Dsychiatric  hospital/inten- 
sive resiaential  treatment  orogram. 

Wisconsin 

Chileda  Habilltation  Institute 

1020  Mississippi  St. 
LaCrosse,  Wl  54601 
(608)  782-6480 

Res.  treatment  ctr.  training  & 

intensive  therapy  for  children  w; 

severe  mental  &  physical 

disabilities. 

St.  Coletta  School 

W4955  Highway  18 
Jefferson.  Wl  53549 
(414)674-4330 
Year-rouna  res.  prog,  in  academic 
instruction  &  prevooational  training 
forMa'DD.  Adult  res.  facility  w/ 
work  opp.  foraging  MR/DD. 
see  ad  page  56 


To  advertise  in 
Exceptional  Parent's 
Schools,  Camps  &  Residences 
Gukte^cill  Melissa  Fowler  at 
(800)852-2884 


With  a  lot  of  determination 
and  the  help  of  Easter  Seal 
quality  rehabilitation 
fyroifranv^.  millions 

of  people  are 
livi}ig  better  lives. 

Give  the  piuver  to  become. 
Support  Easter  Seals. 


Is  Everyone 
R)ciisiiig  On 
The  Negative? 

It  happens  ail  too  often  to  children 
with  special  needs. 

At  Cotting  School,  we  focus  on 
your  child.  Building  the  skills  he  has. 
Helping  him  acquire  new  ones.  And 
nurturing  his  self-esteem. 

We  can  build  opportunities  for  your 
child  to  view  himself  positively. 

Cotting  is  a  private  non-profit. 
Chapter  766  approved  co-educational 
day  school  offering  educational  and 
therapeutic  services  to  meet  a  wide 
range  of  special  needs. 

Call  us  at  our  new  campus  in 
Lexington  at  (617)  862-7323.  Please 
ask  for  Department  A. 

Cotting  School 

V^e  focus  on  your  child. 

Forbovs  and^irls  with  iearning.  physical. 

commumcatwn  or  medical  needa 
453  Concord  Avenue.  Lexingion.  MA  0217} 
(617)  862-7323 


What  readers  are 

saying  about 
Exceptional  Parent 


Exceptional  Parent ...  is  the  finest 
publication  of  its  kind  ...  must  reading 
for  all  those  with  a  handicapped  child. 
It  could  change  their  lives, 

Ann  Landers 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  Ann  Landers, 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate/Creators  Syndicate 


I  highly  recommend  Exceptional 
Parent  magazine  to  all  parents  of 
.  children  with  disabilities. " 

T.  Berry  Brazelton,  M.D. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics 
Harvard  Medical  School 

Author  of  Doctor  and  Child.  On  Becoming  A  Family, 
What  Every  Baby  Knows.  Infants  and  Mothers, 
Toddlers  and  Parents 


Each  person  is  a  unique  individual 
with  God-given  potential  to  live  a 
personally  satisfying,  productive  life. 
At  St.  Coletta's.  we  not  only  believe 
this,  but  we  act  on  our  belief.  Each 
of  our  students  and  adult  residents 
receives  the  kind  of  personal 
attention  fhey  might  expect  to 
receive  from  their  own  family.  Their 
education,  home  life,  recreation  and 
leisure  activities,  vocational  training 
and  employment  are  planned  to 
make  the  most  of  their  individual 
interests  and  abilities.  We  are  a 
caring  community  where  each  of  us 
shares  a  loving  concern  for  one 
another.  In  a  world  where  love  is 
sometimes  in  shorf  supply,  we  hove 
it  in  abundance. 

St.  Colleta  School,  founded  in  1904. 
offers  a  year-round  academic 
residential  program  for  children  and 
young  adults  (ages  6-25)  with 
mental  retardation.  Special  services 
include  personal  and  vocational 
counseling,  socialization  skills. 


in  A  World 
Where  Love 
Is  Sometimes  In 
Short  Supply 

We  Have 

It  In 
Abundance 


yhColeHiQ-^hoo 

W4955  Highway  18 
Jefferson.  Wisconsin  53549 


personal  living  skills,  transitional 
home  living,  speech  and  language 
development,  music  and  art. 
adaptive  physical  education  and 
swimming,  and  physical  and 
occupational  therapy. 


Our  Alverno  ICF/MR  program 
provides  superior  quality  care 
for  adult  residents  in  a 
pleasant,  attractive  setting. 
Wholesome  meals,  attentive 
staff,  and  stimulating  activities 
are  among  the  things  which 
make  Alverno  of  special 
interest  to  families  seeking 
comprehensive  care. 


Other  St.  Coletta  programs  include 
habilitation/vocational  training, 
employment  opportunities  for  adult 
workers,  and  community  transitional 
group  homes.  For  further  infomration, 
contact  the  Admissions  Office  at 
(414)  674-4330. 
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...Beein  With  A  Prosram. 


continued  from  page  18 

After  several  EEGs  and  MRIs, 
the  doctors  informed  us  that  Shane's 
entire  brain  had  been  infected  with 
the  virus.  His  prognosis  didn't  look 
good.  They  said  Shane  would  most 
likely  have  severe  mental  retarda- 
tion and  would  probably  develop 
contractures. 

Shane  is  starting  to  show  an 
ability  to  interact.  He  smiles  and  is 
trying  to  make  some  sou  ids.  Every 
little  smile  or  movement  is  such  a 
big  deal  to  us. 

But  Shane  is  definitely  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  serious  problems. 
He  mav  never  walk  or  talk  or  do 
much  of  anything.  The  hardest  part 
for  families  is  waiting  and  not 
knowing  what  the  future  holds  for 
your  child. 

I  would  like  to  correspond 
with  other  parents  of  a  child  with 
herpes  encephalitis.  It  is  a  rare 
disease  and  I  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  locating  any  support  groups 
or  any  families  who  have  experi- 
enced what  our  family  has. 

We  do  not  know  how  Shane 
became  infected  with  the  virus. 
Meither  mv  husband  nor  I  have  any 
historv  of  herpes. 

LP. 

Ohio 
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Parents  Search  is  an  opportunity  for  our 
subscribers  to  get  Infomiation  from  parents 
about  their  practical  experience  in  handling  the 
everyday  problems  of  life  with  a  child  or  adoles- 
cent with  a  disability.  We  also  expect  parents  to 
ask  appropriate  professionals. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  submit  or  reply  to  a 
letter  in  Parents  Search  or  Respond  should 
write  to: 

Exceptional  Parent 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  3rd  Floor 

Boston,  Mass.  021344646. 

Please  indicate  whether  it  is  a  search  or 
response  letter  and  in  which  issue  the  original 
letter  was  printed  when  addressing  a  reply.  All 
responses  will  be  forwarded  and  may  be  pul> 
fished  in  our  Parents  Respond  column. 


For  technical  infomiation  about  a  disability, 
we  encourage  you  to  contact  NORD  (P.O.  Box 
8923,  New  Fairfield^  Conn.  06812.  (800)  999- 
NORD,  (203)  74&6518)  or  refer  to  The  Annual 
Directory  of  National  Organizations.  1 992-93,  \n 
the  September  1992  issue  of  Exceptional 
Parent  (available  from  the  above  address  for  $6 
including  postage  and  handling). 


Amanda  could  hardly  contain  herself  as  they  set  her  chair 
into  the  wheelchair  swing.. .it  seemed  like  she'd  been 
waiting  for  this  for  a  hundred  years.  She  gripped  the  swing 
tightly  between  her  fingers,  took  a  deep  breath  and  said, 
"Fm  ready!''  Then,  as  they  put  the  swing  into  motion,  her 
hesitant  smile  became  an  ear-to-ear  grin.  For  the  ver\'  first 
time  in  her  eight-year-old  life,  Amanda  vvas  swinging. 

For  Amanda  and  others  like  her,  our  special  seven-week 
summer  program  is  a  place  where  children  with  multiple 
disabilities,  age  6-22,  can  discover  the  joys  of  achievement. 

The  opportunity  to  make  new  friends. ..leam  new  skills... 
and  increase  independence  awaits!  We  combine  functional 
education,  individualized  therapies,  exciting  recreation 
activities  and  caring,  professional  services  for  a  summer 
full  of  smiles. 


Enroll  Now  For  Summer  ^93! 
Summer  Session:  June  21  -August  6 
Application  Deadline:  April  1,  1993 


. . .icachini^  for  potential. 

2400  Jardine  Drive 
Wichita,  Kansas  67219 
1-800-835-1043 


SCHOOLS,  CAMI^S  &  RESIDENCES  GUIDE 


ft 
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Annandale 
ViUage 


ERIC 


"THEIR  COMMUNITY  ...  WITH 
OUR  HELP"  Private,  nonprofit 
community  for  developmentally 
disabled  adults  offering  residential/ 
non-residential  transitional  pro- 
grams and  services. 
•Job  Training*  Arts  Activities. 
•Therapeutic  recreation. 
•Case  management. 
•Founded  1969. 

•125-acre  wooded  environment. 

Contact:  Annandale  at  Suwanee,  Inc. 

3500  Annandale  Lane,  Box  7 
Suwanee^GA  30174 
(404)  945-8381 


A  VERY  SPECIAL  CAMP  FOR 
SPECIAL  NEEDS  CAMPERS. 

A  co-ed  residential  camp  for  the: 
•Learning  Disabled,  ADD. 
•Neurologically  Impaired. 
•Mild-Moderate  MR. 
Located  in  beautiful  High  Falls  in 
the  Catskill  Mts.  of  NY  state. 
2r  4, 8  \vk.  sessions.  Highly  qualified 
staff.  31st  year.  Free  brochure. 

Contact:  Bruria  K.  Falik.  Ph.D. 
Camp  Huntington 
P.O.  Box  3789 
Poughkeepsie,  NY  12603 
(914)  687-7840 

WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR  A 
BETTER  FUTURE!  In  residential 
day  and  community-based  treat- 
ment centers  nationwide,  Devereux 
provides  comprehensi\*e  services  to 
individuals  of  all  ages  who  have: 
•Emotional  disturbances. 
•Developmental  disabilities. 
•Mental  retardation •EXial  diagnosis. 
•Autism^ Post-head  trauma. 

Contact:  National  Referral  Services 
The  Devereux  Foundation 
(800)  345-1292,  ext.  3045 
(215)964-3045 
(215)  971-4600  (FAX) 

THE  DUVALL  HOME,  EST.  1945. 

A  private,  nonprofit  residential  facil- 
ity providing  a  warm,  loving  atmos- 
phere for  ambulatory  and  non- 
ambulatory mentally  handicapped 
of  all  ages: 

•24-hour  nursing  care. 
•Lovely  24-acro  rural  campus. 
•Recreational  and  training  activities. 
•Respite  care  available. 

The  Duvail  Home 

Presbyterian  Special  Services,  Inc. 
33^5  Grand  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  3^ 
CIenwood,FL  32722 
(W4)  734-2874 


•Kennedy- 
Day  School  Program 


}0  W^RRFN  STRFFT 
BOSTON.  MA  02l35  ^6}v.> 


RIVERBROOK 


"CARING  FOR  CHILDREN  WITH 
DISABILITIES:  CHALLENGES  IN 
REHABILITATION."  Jo    us  at  our 

March  26, 1993  Conference  held  at 
the  Vista  International  Hotel  in 
Waltham,  MA.  Call:  (617)254-3800, 
Ext.  1510. 

•Rehabilitation  programs  for 
children  and  adolescents  with 
disabilities. 

•General  pediatric  care. 

Franciscan  Children's  Hospital 

30  Warren  St.,  Boston,  MA  02135-3680 
(617)  254-3800/TDD  (617)  254-6835 
Rehab.  Referral  (800)  333-4K1D 

"MAXIMIZING  INDIVIDUAL 
POTENTIAL" 

•Community-based,  private  day/ 
residential  treatment. 

•Positive  behavioral  management. 

•Ages  8-22,  multiply  handicapped, 
mentally  retarded,  behavior  dis- 
ordered, autistic  &  hearing  impaired. 

•12-month  program. 

•10  miles  west  of  Boston. 

Contact:  Student  Sen'ices  Coordinator 
The  Learning  Center 
411  Waverlev  Oaks  Road 
Waltham,  MA  02154 
(617)  893-6000 


RIVERBROOK 

A  private  residential  facilitv  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  ot  women  who  are 
m od  era  te  1  y  men ta  1 1  y  ha n d  i ca  ppod . 
The  gracious  estate  houses  21  clR'nt^ 
in  a  warm,  ramilv  atmo-sphere 


SINCE  1969 


Contact:  loan  Burkhard 
Riverbrook 
Ice  Glen  Road 
Stockbridge,  MA  01262 
(413)  298-4926 

TALL  PINE  CAMP  Coed  mountain 
camping  for  children  and  adults 
with  MR.  Programs  and  activities 
based  on  individual  abilities.  Prof, 
staff,  two  full-time  nurses.  Self-care 
&z  social  skills  emphasized.  Aca- 
demics, incl.  computer  pmgramming. 
Manv  recreational  activities  avail.: 
swimming,  crafts,  boating,  eques- 
trian prog.,  etc.  2,  3,  6  wk.  sessions 
avail,  for  $300/wk. 

Contact:  Ron  &  Cammie  Evdt 
Tall  Pine  Camp,  Rt.  2,  Box  194-A 
Tellicoriams,T\  37385 
(615)2(>l-232^> 
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A  Full  Spectrum  of  Superior 
Quality  Living  Arrangements 
At  An  Affordable  Cost 


Martha  Lloyd  Community  Servi- 
ces offers  five  residential  options 
10  women  ages  15  and  over  with 
mental  retardation  The  pro* 
grams  are  centered  m  attractive 
residences  on  our  mam  campus 
and  in  nearby  homes  in  the  Troy 
community  Each  of  the  live 
programs  is  designed  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  its  resi- 
dents from  fully  supportive  to 
semi-independent.  There  is  a 
separate  program  for  mature 
women.  Martha  Lloyd  Commu* 
nity  Services  provides  continuity 
in  day  program  and  residential 
placement.  Our  transitional 
approach  and  Individuatizeo 
programs  enable  women  to 
move  toward  greater  Inde- 
pendence. Small  groups  assure 
increased  opportunities  for 
learning  and  more  personal 
attention  from  staff.  Fees  $2Q000 
per  year  for  full  day  and  residen- 
tial services. 


SUGAR 
CREEK 

Semi -independent, 
community-based 
residential  opportunities 

MAPLE 

HILL 

Moderateiv  "odepen- 
dent  community-based 
residential  opportunities 

COPPER 
BEECH 

Moderately  supportive, 
residential  opportunities 
on  our  mam  campus 

MOUNTAIN 
LAUREL 

Supportive  residential 
opportunities  on  our 
mam  campus 

ORCHARD 
GROVE 

Separate  residential 
opportunities  for 
mature  women  on 
our  mam  campus 


Martha  Lloyd  Community  Services 

Trey,  Pennsylvania  16947 

More  Than  Sixty  Yesrs  of  Caring 


For  mora  inttymition 
call  coll«CL 

(717)  297-2185 


Providing  Quality  Services  for  Children  and  Adults 
with  Autism  and  Related  Developmental  Disabilities 


OF  BOSTON 


Day 


Residential 

Aaes  6-22 


Farmstead 

A.7t>  '.6  ■  ACuilhOOa 


Tweive-Montn  Day  Educational  Programming 
Specialized  Community  Ri?s;cencos 
Early  Inien/ention  and  Home  Tramnq 
Community-Based  SuoDOHive  Employment  and  Vocational  Training 
After  Scnooi  Recreaiionai  Programs 
Pnendship  Fa^nis  Adu'l  Farm  Livniq  m  the  Hea'!  c'  CranbGrrv  Country 


League  School  of  Boston.  Inc. 

..  J5  N(?vana  bfoo: 
\- .■.lonviile  MA  02''":^ 

-•■'rman  T  r.^rior' 


Acoreaint.c^  ' 
*^^•rvlces  Opd; 


Anyone  who  has  ever  visited  the  Cardinal 
Gushing  School  and  Training  Center  and 
Braintrce  St.  Coletta  Day  School  will  no  doubt 
express  that  the  experience  was  inspirational. 
The  two  programs,  operated  by  St.  Coletta's  of 
Massachusetts,  are  reminders  that  miracles  can 
happen  when  exceptional  children  are  not 
treated  as  mentally  disabled. 

Established  in  1947,  St.  Coletta's  has  blos- 
somed into  two  distinct  schools  with  over  200 
staff  members.  The  philosophy  of  the  organi- 
zation is  to  provide  an  environment  where 
developmentally-<i clayed  children  can  develop 
their  abilities  in  an  atmosphere  of  confidence 
and  joy.  Today,  the  schools  offer  what  may  be 
the  best  educational  programs  available  to  ex- 
ceptional children,  consistently  producing 
amazing  results. 

At  the  Braintree  St.  Coletta  Day  School, 
approximately  70  students  ages  5-22,  enjoy  a 
staff  ratio  of  1-3  which  enables  instructors  to 
provide  a  high  degree  of  personal  interaction. 
From  occupational  education  and  behavioral 
management  -  to  the  development  of  social 
and  domestic  skills  -  activities  enable  students 
to  gain  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
independence.  A  residential  component  is  also 
available. 


'E?cceptiona[ 
Scfioois 

Braintree  St.  Coletta 
Day  School 

Cardinal  Cushing  School 
and  Training  Center 


St.  Cok  tta*s 


OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

John  W.  Shyne,  Jr,  President 
(617)826^371 
Hanover,  MA 


Located  in  Hanover,  the  Cardinal  Cushing 
School  and  Training  Center  provides  roughly 
160  students  with  academic,  vocational,  and 
residential  programs  for  all  levels  of  develop- 
mentally-delaycd  children  and  young  adults 
ages  6-22.  With  residential  placement  for  130 
students  -  accommodating  30  day  attendees  - 
the  programs  guide  students  to  a  chosen  career 
by  instilling  in  them  the  academic,  functional 
and  social  skills. 

From  culinary  arts  and  hotel  maintenance, 
horticulture,  maintenance  and  more,  students 
receive  hands-on  training.  In  addition,  programs 
in  theater  and  sporting,  as  well  as  the  benefits 
of  living  alongside  peers,  further  increase  social 
development.  After  leaving  the  school,  most 
students  are  able  to  find  employment.  In  fact,  a 
notable  alumni  is  Chris  Burke,  star  of  the  ABC 
TV  series  "Life  Goes  On,"  introduced  to  per- 
forming arts  through  the  school. 

 •  •  Services  Include  •  •   

Prader-Willi  I'rogram 
Vocational  Training 
Independent  Living  Training 
Adaptive  Physical  Therapy 
Speech  Therapy  •  Counseling 
Community  Skills  •  Summer  Programs 
Bi-Lingual  (Spanish)  Program 
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continued  from  page  40 

however,  still  claim  a  standard  deduction  which  will 
depend  on  his  or  her  income  and  disability.  The  deduc- 
tion allowed  is  the  greater  of  $600  or  the  dependent's 
earned  income.  The  maximum  deductible  is  S3,600.  If 
your  child  has  vision  impairments,  however,  he  or  she  is 
eligible  for  an  additional  S900  deduction. 

General  Tips  on  Filing 

If  you  are  thinking  of  not  filing  your  tax  return  for 
fear  of  being  unable  to  pay  any  taxes  owed  or  have  not 
filed  a  return  in  the  past,  the  IRS  urges  you  to  file.  Indi- 
viduals and  businesses  who  voluntarily  reenter  the  tax 
system,  or  enter  for  the  first  time,  will  find  the  IRS  eager 
to  help  them  file  the  necessary  tax  returns.  Although  the 
IRS  is  not  offering  an  amnesty  program,  they  will  work 
out  installment  payments  and  offer  compromises  to  help 
nonfilers  who  cannot  pay  their  liability  in  full.  If  vou  do 
not  file  a  tax  return  in  any  given  tax  year,  interest  and 
penalties  simply  continue  to  accrue  on  amounts  owed. 
Nonfilers  could  also  be  due  refunds  which  thev  may  lose 
if  not  claimed  within  three  vears  from  the  time  the  return 
was  due. 

The  IRS  is  prepared  to  offer  assistance  to  nonfilers. 
Local  IRS  offices  have  copies  of  prior  year  federal  tax 
forms  and  employees  have  been  trained  to  help  tax- 
payers reconstruct  old  records,  such  as  income  state- 
ments, needed  to  prepare  old  returns.  For  additional 


information,  nonfilers  should  call  (800)  829-1040  or  visit 
their  local  IRS  office. 

Tax  Planning 

By  planning  ahead,  parents  can  decrease  the  amount 
they  pay  in  taxes.  For  example,  some  child-care  expenses 
may  also  cualify  as  medical  care.  If  child-care  expenses 
exceed  the  credit  limitations  of  S2,400  for  one  child  or 
S4,800  for  two  or  more  children,  some  of  the  excess  ex- 
penses may  be  considered  medical  care  and  therefore  be 
used  as  a  medical  deduction.  For  example,  if  a  family 
spends  a  total  of  S6,500  to  care  for  their  three  children, 
the  credit  can  be  applied  to  only  S4,800.  If  some  of  the 
care  can  be  considered  medical  care  for  your  child  with 
disabilities,  some  of  the  extra  SI  ,700  can  be  used  as  a  med- 
ical deduction. 

CC.  (f<  /.L.R. 

To  order  the  foliowing  free  IRS  publications,  call  (800)  TAX-FORM. 

•  #502:  Medical  and  Dental  Expenses 

•  #503:  Child  and  Dependent  Care  Expenses 

•  #596:  Earned  Income  Credit 

•  #907:  Tax  Inlormation  for  Persons  with  Handicaps  &  Disabilities. 

Special  thanks  to  Arthur  J.  Sauter  and  Marti  Melicio  for  their  help  in  pre- 
paring this  article.  Sauter  is  a  CPA  at  Deloitte  &  Touche  in  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
and  his  article.  Tax  Considerations  for  Parents  of  Disabled  Children,  appeared 
in  the  Winter  1992  issue  ol  Meeting  Ground,  a  newsletter  published  by  the 
Courage  Center.  3915  Golden  Valley  Rd..  Golden  Valley.  Minn.  55422,  (612) 
588-081 1 .  Melecio  is  public  affairs  officer  at  the  IRS  Office  in  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  RIGHT  DECISION 

New  England  Villages  is  a  private,  non -profit  resi- 
dential community  nationally  recognized  for  its 
commitment  to  personal  care  and  a  supportive 
family -like  environment.  We  provide  a  full- range 
of  opportunities  for  your  family  member  in  a  non- 
pressured  lifestyle. 

The  Village  offers  residents  single  or  double 
rooms  in  very  attractive  modern  homes  or  apartments 
set  on  a  beautiful  75-acre  wooded  site  some  25  miles 
south  of  Boston.  Our  vocational  center  provides  for 
the  satisfaction  and  dignity  of  productive  employment 
in  a  supervised  work  set- 
ting. A  wide  range  of 
recreational  opportunities 
and  professional  support  services 
are  available 

A  private  endowment  and 
minimal  dependency  on  govern- 
ment reimbursement  assures 
stability  now  and  for  the  future. 

Call  or  write  Bryan  Efron,  Ph  D.. 
Executive  Director  for  information 
and  a  descriptive  brochure.  A  visit 
to  New  England  Villages  may  help 
you  make  the  right  decision 

new  england  villages  inc 

A  Modt<,  Supportivt  ComiminHy 
For  MtnUNy  ftttardtd  AdulU 

664EP  School  Street.  Pembroke.  MA  02359    (6171  293-5461 


Did  I  Hear  You  Say  Help? 


National  Chriatian 
Rtsourct  Ctnter  on 
Mtntal  Rttardation 

<  stnflo$  of: 

Bethesda 

LUTHERAN  HOMES 
AND  BCRVtCEB,  INC. 

700  Hoffman  Dr. 
Watertown.  Wl  53094 

A.L.  Napoiitano 
Exocutivo  Diroctor 

Call  1400-369-INFO 


□  Are  you  looking  for 
appropriate  services 
for  yourself,  your  family 
member  or  client? 

□  Would  you  like  to 
obtain  information  on 
religious  services  and 
materials  offered  by 
specific  faith  groups 
and  Bethesda? 


Thon  call  our  tolMro«  hotlino  1-800-369-lNFO. 
Wo  offer: 

•  Lists  of  services  in  specified  geographic  areas. 

•  Referrals  to  advocacy  and  support  groups. 

•  Referrals  to  religious  education  programs. 

•  Lists  of  religious  materials. 

Bethesda  offers  workshops  and  resources  to  help 
you  build  parish  ministries  which  fully  include 
persons  with  disabilities  and  their  families.  For 
more  information  call  1-800-369-INFO. 
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SOHQOLS,    Camps    Sc  Residences 


Special  Care 
for 

Special  People 

Progressive  education,  home  environment  for  the 
mentally  handicapped  child  and  adult.  Oppor- 
tunity for  educational  progress  at  any  age— multi- 
ple recreational  and  social  activities.  A  year-round 
program  with  an  active  and  full  lifestyle  among 
friends  on  a  600-acre  bluegrass  estate.  Est.  1893. 

Phone  502-875-4664  or 
write  for  brochure 

THE  STEWART  HOME  SCHOOL 

Box  20,  Frankfort,  KY  40601 

John  P.  Stewart,  M.D..  Resident  Physician 


Hacienda 

de  Los  Angeles  inc. 


A  Noft-proflt  CofDoratlon 

Quality  Care  for  a  Quality  Life. 
Your  child's  future  depends  on  it! 

Hacienda  de  Los  Angeles  m  Phoenix.  Arizona  has  been  providing  state-of- 
the-art  care  for  medically  fragile  children  and  adults  for  25  years.  Some  of 
the  services  we  offer  are: 

•  Federally  certlfied-intermediate  care  facility  for  MR. 

•  A  warm  and  loving  staff  In  a  new  facility  in  beautiful  Phoenix. 

•  Advanced  medical  care  consisting  of  24-hour  skilled  nursing  and 
respiratory  care,  weekly  visits  by  Doctors. 

•  In-house  Physical  Therapy,  Occupational  Therapy.  Speech  and 
Nutritional  services. 

•  In-house  public  school  K-12  available  if  needed. 

•  Early  Intervention  Program. 

•  Open  door  24-hour  visitation  in  our  homelike  facility. 

•  in-house  equipment  adaptations. 

•  Therapeutic  swimming  pool  and  equipment. 

•  Private  and  Semi-private  rooms. 

•  Horseback  riding  program  for  the  handicapped. 

•  Small  residential  homes  also  available. 

•  Respite  care. 

•  Comprehensive,  intensive  programs  for  your  child  to  achieve  his  or  her 
full  potential. 

•  We  specialize  in  individuals  who  are  ventilatordependent  or  have  a 
tracheostomy  or  require  24  hour  nursing  and  respiratory  care. 

•  Please  call  Dale  at  (602)  243-4231  or  write  for  brochure. 
Dale  Skurdaht  -  Director  of  Residential  Services. 

1402  East  South  Mountain  Avenue  •  Phoenix,  Arizona  85040 
(502)  243*4231  •  Fax  (602)  243-1217 


r     )    jFor  Severely  Retarded,  Multihandicapped  Children  C/\? 
BERKSHIRE  CHILDREN'S  COMMUNITY  ^ 
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PRIVATE.  NON-PROFIT  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 

•  STATE-OF-THE-ART  CAMPUS  IN  BERKSHIRES 

INDOOR  THERAPY  POOL.  ASSISTIVE  ARCHITECTURE 

•  INTENSIVE  THERAPIES 

SPEECH,  PHYSICAL,  AND  PRE-VOCATIONAL 

•  INNOVATIVE  LEARNING  CENTER 

UNIQUE  CURRICULUM.  12  MONTH  SCHOOL 

•  ADVANCED  MEDICAL  CARE 

AROUND-THE-CLOCK.  LEADING  SPECIALISTS, 
AFFILIATION  WITH  MAJOR  MEDICAL  CENTERS 

.    PARENT  ASSOCIATION  AND  OPEN  DOOR  VISITING 

•  NURTURING  AND  HOME-LIKE 


Contact 

GAIL  CHARPENTIER,  DIRECTOR 
BERKSHIRE  CHILDREN'S  COMMUNITY 
249  NORTH  PLAIN  ROAD 
HOUSATONICMA  01236 


413-528-2523 


alhfinder» 


A  Quality  Life  Experience 

For  Persons  witti  Down  Syndrome 


L 


In  this  picturesque  colonial  village,  located  in  scenic 
central  New  York  State,  life  is  full  of  wholesome 
activities  and  rewarding  opportunities.  Residents  with 
Down  Syndrome  experience  the  joy  and  personal 
satisfaction  of  learning,  working,  and  participating  in 
a  vital,  dynamic  community.  Our  year-round,  co-ed 
program  includes  education,  recreation,  and 
employment  opportunities  plus  the  chance  to  live  life 
to  the  fullest.  Call  us  today. 

#1,  Box  32-A,  Edmeston,  NY  13335 
Telephone  (607)  965-8377 


ScfiooC 

For  Children  With  Cerebral  Palsy 

Serving  chikiren  with  multiple  disabilities  resulting  from 
cerebral  palsy  or  traunr^atic  brain  injury  who  need  compre- 
hensive, indivkjually  structured  programs  that  include: 


•  Physical  Therapy 

•  Occupational  Therapy 

•  Speech  and 
Language  Therapy 

•  Communication  Aids 


*  Special  Education 

*  Music  Therapy 

*  Special  Medical 
Attention 

*  Adapted  Recreational 
Activities 


HMS,  open  to  students  two  to  21  years,  offers  all  of  these 
services  and  nfx)re.  The  experienced  staff  and  weil*respected 
consultants  provkje  strong  interdisciplinary  programs  for  day 
and  reskientiai  students  at  the  licensed  private  school. 

For  more  information  write  or  call: 
Diane  L  Qaltagher,  Director 

HMS  School  for  Children  with  Cerebral  Palsy 

4400  Baltimore  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  PA  19104 
(215)222-2566 


Crystal  Springs  School 


Providing  quality  residential,  special  education  and 
treatment  sen/ices  in  a  pfolessionaily  caring,  homeike  environ- 
ment since  1953. 

Approved  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa> 
tion  as  a  speda)  education  resource. 

Licensed  by  the  Massachusetts  Office  for  Children. 

Serving  severely  and  profoundly  multiply  handicapped 
children  and  young  adults  aged  3-22. 

60  acre  campus  in  Southeast  Massachusetts,  dose  to 
Boston.  Cape  Cod.  Providence  and  Newport  RI. 

For  information,  Please  Call: 
Cheryl  Aixirade,  Admissions  Coordinator 
(506)  644-5S37 
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The 
Developmental 

School 

380  Washington  Avenue 
Roosevelt.  NY  11575 


"The  organization  is  cxxnmended  for  its  exodlent  developmental 
programs  for  young  duldren.  Of  particular  note  are  the  well- 
qualified,  expefienced  and  dedicated  staff  manbers..." 

•  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Rehabilitation  Faciities  (CARF) 

If  YOUR  CHILD  with  SPECIAL  rCEDS  deserves  the  very  best... 
SEE  US  FIRST!  Offering  a  fuD  time  medical  direaor  and  nursing 
seaices  FI-US...  ON  SITE:  Speech,  physical  &  occupational 
therai^/.  Adapted  toy  lending  library.  Communication  laboratorv. 
Computer  training.  Reaeational  programs.  Family  support  services. 
Serving  moderately  to  sewereiy  disabled  children  from  birth  to  age 
21  with  cerebral  palsy...  spina  tafuda,,.  epilepsy...  tracheostomies., 
head  njury...  neurological  and  orthoped* '  impaimients.,.  Down's 
syndrome...  and  oth^sr  dcvebpmental  disabilities. 

Parent-Child  Program  (birth-age  3):  Early  Intervention  with 
parent  training  at  school  and  in  home. 

Pre-School  Program  (18  months-age  5):  Daily  classes  with  skills 
training  preparing  children  for  classes  at  the  Center  or  home  district. 

Also  serves  children  with  speech  impaimients,  mental  retardation 
arxi  learning  disabilities. 

Ungraded  Kindergarten  through  Grade  2  (ages  5  through  8): 
Education,  therapy  arxi  training  focus  on  n .  dying  youngsters  for 
mainstreaming. 

Can  the  only  agency  with  a  44  year  intemational 
reputation  for  exo^ence. 
(516)  378-2000  Ext  290  or  260 


Our  Services  Are  Barrier  Free 


Persons  with  disabilities  come  in  aii  ages. 

Because  needs  are  not  limited  to  traditional  "school 
years"  Anne  Carlson  School  serves  persons  through- 
out their  lives.  There  are  no  age  barriers. 

Once,  Anne  Carlson  School  was  one  of  the  few  alter- 
natives for  young  people  with  disabilities.  Parents 
brought  their  children,  often  from  great  distances,  for 
the  education  and  therapies  the  school  provided. 

Many  chiidren  stayed  throughout  their  schooi 

years,  growing  into  young  adults  who  could  live  inde- 
pendent lives  and  make  contributions  to  their  families 
and  society.  They  also  spent  many  months  of  the 
year  away  from  their  families  and  home  communities. 

More  recently,  mainstreaming  has  brought  services  to 
the  child.  Today's  parents,  special  educators  and 
therapists  know  the  value  of  a  loving  family  and  sup- 
portive friends  and  neighbors  to  children  of  all  ages 
and  abilities. 

Today,  Anne  Carisen  Schooi  serves  chiidren  for 
shorter  stays.  As  always,  we  are  committed  to 
providing  high  quality  individualized  education  and 
rehabilitation.  We  offer  loving  care  and  support  to  the 
students  we  serve  as  well  as  vocational  training  and 
assistive  technology. 

We  work  in  cooperation  with  our  student's  iocai 
schooi  district.  Public  schools  are  aware  of  their 
responsibility  to  serve  children  with  special  needs 
and  many  do  a  wonderful  job  of  providing  these 


services.  But  sometimes  certain  services  are  not 
available.  Whether  because  of  the  lack  of  specialized 
staff  or  technology,  or  because  of  the  cost  of  the 
services,  the  child  isn't  receiving  the  type  or  amount 
of  rehabilitation  needed. 

Anne  Carisen  School  augments  services  provided  by 
the  child's  home  school  district  Through  extensive 
diagnostic  evaluation  and  therapy,  we  determine  the 
child's  specific  needs  and  the  rehabilitative  answers 
to  their  challenges.  Students  no  longer  spend  all  their 
school  years  here.  We  diagnose  their  needs,  recom- 
mend the  therapy  program  and  send  them  home  with 
the  tools  needed  for  success  at  home  and  in  school. 

And,  it  doesn't  stop  there.  A  young  child  may 
come  here  for  evaluations  to  help  his  parents  to 
prepare  for  school.  The  same  child,  during  the  school 
years  may  outgrow  a  program,  need  updated  techno- 
logy, or  want  to  try  some  different  equipment.  During 
and  following  high  school,  the  young  person  may 
come  here  for  help  on  daily  living  skills.  Later,  job 
training  may  be  the  focus  of  another  short  stay. 

Anne  Carisen  Schooi  is  a  resource  center  for 
peopie  with  disabilities  of  ail  ages.  We  are  also  a 
resource  for  the  families  of  people  with  special  needs. 
Do  you  want  to  know  more  about  your  child's  needs? 
Do  you  want  to  talk  about  the  impact  of  your  child's 
disability  on  your  family?  Do  you  want  to  find  parents 
of  other  children  with  special  needs?  Does  your 
child's  teacher  have  questions  about  technology? 


Anne  Carisen  School  can  help. 
Call  toll-free  (800)  568-5175 

301  Seventh  Avenue,  NW 
Jamestown,  North  Dakota  58401 


AmeCarlsen 
|/ School 


Art  in  Suspense 


In/  Alice  Wcr<in)u 


In  the  creative  process,  we  usually  start  out  with  an 
idea  of  how  we  want  our  finished  product  to  look. 
Imagine  creating  something  without  knowing  how  it 
will  turn  out.  What  would  it  be  like  to  have  colored  pens 
within  reach  but  never  touch  them  during  the  drawing 
process?  Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  have  each  drawing 
come  out  a  complete  surprise? 

Spirograph  Suspension  Arf*^  by  Kenner 
does  exactly  that.  A  plastic  archway  sus- 
pends a  hanging  platform  below  a  weighted 
colored  pen.  The  string  that  suspends  the 
platform  under  the  arch  allows  the  platform 
to  swing  while  the  pen  moves  back  and  forth 
across  a  sheet  of  paper.  Depending  on  how 
the  platform  is  moved,  the  drawing  pen  will 
perform  geometric  contortions  while  creating  a 
work  of  art. 

Suspension  Art  may  not  need  many 
modifications  for  some  youngsters.  The  broad 
platform  offers  a  wide  base  for  many  artists 
to  grab  with  one  or  two  hands.  It  also 
moves  easily  with  just  the  push  of  an  arm, 
elbow,  wrist  or  even  a  nod  of  the  head. 
However,  you  may  have  to  figure  out  how 
to  place  the  toy  in  relation  to  the  user. 

The  following  suggestions  may 
provide  additional  stability: 

O  Stabilizing  the  Archway. 

vacuo*' 

Mount  the  archway  onto 
blocks  of  wood.  The  blocks 
can  then  be  clamped  to  a 
table  edge  or  fastened 
with  VELCRO^*'  to  a 
carpet  for  use  at  floor 
level. 

e  Adding  a  Handle. 


Adding  a  sturdy  handle  may  offer  stability 
when  pushing  the  platform.  Instead  of 
pushing  the  platform,  some  youngsters 
may  find  it  easier  to  hold  the  platform 
and  slowly  move  it  to  create  their 
masterpieces. 


There  are  small  indentations  at  each  corner  of  the  plat- 
form to  allow  the  suspension  string  to  wrap  around,  hold- 
ing the  platform  as  it  swings.  This  indentation  area  is 
perfect  for  inserting  one  end  of  the  floral  wire,  while  bend- 
ing it  around  the  front  of  the  platform  edge.  Bending  the 
wire  allows  it  to  conform  across  the  edge  of  the 
platform  until  it  reaches  the  other  edge.  The 
wire  can  then  be  tucked  into  the  slot  holding 
the  string.  Covering  the  wire  ends  with  duct 
tape  will  ensure  safety.  Simply  bending  the 
wire  outward  toward  the  user  will  provide  a 
handle  that  can  be  pulled  by  some 
youngsters. 

®  Additional  Stability. 

niMliituiatlon 

Pipe  insulation  may  be  cut  to  the 
approphate  length  and  split  down  the 
middle.  The  insulation  can  then  be 
placed  over  the  wire,  offering  a  wider 
grasping  area. 

Additional  pieces  of  pipe  insula- 
tion can  be  cut  and  placed  at  the 
corners  of  the  platform  for  young- 
sters who  prefer  pushing  and 
pulling  the  platform  rather 
than  letting  it  swing. 

Most  youngsters  will 
need  some  assistance  in 
placing  and  changing  the 
weight  on  the  pens. 

For  additional  fun  and 
creative  drawings,  try  hang- 
ing the  platform  at  varied 
lengths  and  see  what 
happens! 

Spirograph  Suspension  Art'^'  is 
available  at  Toys  R  Us  stores. 

Alice  Wershing  is  the  Computer  Resource  Specialist  and 
Toy  Program  Coordinator  at  the  Disabled  Children's  Com- 
puter Group  (DCCG):  Technology  Resources  for  People  with 
Disabilities.  2547  Eighth  Street  #12A.  Berkeley.  Calif.  94710. 
(510)  841-DCCG, 
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Itluttratton  by  Kathleen  Johnaon  Cox 


Working  together 
for  a  better  future! 


At  Devereux.  the  concept  of  working  together  is 
emphasized  and  encouraged. 

In  residential,  day,  and  community-based  treatment  centers 
nationwide,  Devereux  provides  comprehensive  services  to 
individuals  of  all  ages  who  have: 

•  Emotional  disturbances 

•  Developmental  disabilities 

•  Mental  retardation 

•  Dual  diagnoses 

•  Autism 

•  Post-head  trauma 
Devereux  services: 

•  A  wide  range  of  therapeutic,  educational,  and  vocational 


Contact:  National  Referral  Services 
1-800-345-1292,  X3045  or 
215/964-3045 
FAX:  215/971-4600 


programs  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  the 
individual 

•  Individual,  group,  and  family  therapies 

Devereux  programs: 

•  Residential  centers 

•  Specialized  psychiatric  hospitals/intensive  residential 
treatment  centers 

•  Community-based  living 

Devereux  locations: 

Arizona,  California,  Connecticut.  Delaware.  Florida.  Georgia, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas. 


The 

Devereux 
Foundation 


iia 
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F  A  M  I  LY  ALBUM 


Hi  my  name  is  Drew.  I  have  two  sisters. 


ERIC 


.  They  have  a  one  of  a  kind  chromosomal 
anomally-  There  names  are  Randi  &  Brooke. 
We're  all  in  3rd  grade.  Randi  and.Brooke  have 
lots  of  problems  and  are  sick  alot.  They  have  tons 
of  doctors.  We  go  to  Boston  Children's  Hospital.  It 
is  a  long  travel  it  takes  5  hours  from  Warrensburg  to 
Boston.  They  love  me  so  much,  they  make  pictures  and  give 
me  hugs  wich  I  like.  Thats  how  I  know.  They  mean  a  real  lot  to 
me.  1  would  never  whant  to  lose  them. 

Drew  A.  Evans,  8,  lives  In  Warrensburg.  N.Y.  with  his  parents,  Cathy  and  Charles.  His  sisters  Randi,  10.  and  Brooke.  9. 
both  have  a  chromosomal  anomaly  called  9p+.  with  a  partial  deletion  on  the  upper  arm  of  their  ninth  chromosome.  They 
also  have  a  small  amount  of  extra  chromosome  attached  to  the  ninth  chromosome.  The  doctors  say  the  two  girls  are  the  only 
known  cases  in  the  world.  Drew,  Randi  and  Brooke  are  very  close  and  do  practically  everything  together,  their  mother  reports.  They 
are  all  very  Into  the  medical  terminology  which  surrounds  the  girls'  problems,  treatments,  testing,  etc."  They  particularly  enjoy  playing 
pretend  hospital,  using  their  stuffed  animals  and  real  animals.  The  Evans  family  has  a  dog.  puppy,  cat  and  three  rabbits.  Drew.  Randi  and 
Brooke  appeared  on  the  cover  of  the  November/December  1992  issue  of  Exceptional  Parent 


illustration  by  Kattilten  Jotinton  Cox 
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from  TASH  of  course  1 

A  user-friendly  communication 
device  -  'small'  talk  with  a  'big' 
message! 

4  phrases  can  be  recorded 

4  seconds  is  the  maximum  time  for  each  phrase 

4  'AAA'  batteries  for  power 

The  VOICEMATE  4,  shown  actual  size  below,  is 
lightweight  and  easy  to  use.  The  unit  comes  in 
three  versions:  VOICEMATE  4  -  just  touch  the  top 
surface  for  direct  select;  SCANMATE  4  for  direct 
select  and/or  scanning  switch  access;  and 
SWITCHMATE  4  for  direct  select  and/or  four 
single-switch  direct  access. 


2701  VOICEMATE  4  -  direct  select 

2702  SCANMATE  4  -  direct  select  and 
switch  access  allows  single 
switch  with  automatic  scan  or 
'  ,o-switch  with  step  scan 

2703  SWITCHMATE  4  -  direct  select 
and/or  four  single-switch  direct 
access 

Volume  and  scan  speed  are  both  adjustable 

4  blank  interchangeable  overlays  included 
(create  your  own  overlay  -  photo  shows 
suggestion  only) 

Switches  with  1/8"  jacks 
must  be  purchased 
separately. 


Actual  size  -  3"  x  2  1/2"  x  1  1/4" 
(85  X  72  X  36  mm) 
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To  order  this  and  other  quality  products^  contact 
Technical  Aids  &  Systems  for  the  Handicapped  Inc. 

Unit  1.91  Station  Street,  Ajax.  Ontario,  Canada  LIS  3H2 
Phone  (416)  686-4129  •  Fax  (416)  686-6895 


Triple  Your  Therapy  Options 

The  new  TriStandcr  *  from  Tumble  Forms'  docs  the  job  ot  three  standers.  Its  unique  design  allows  vertical,  prone,  or 
supine  standing,  so  you  can  count  on  a  single  stander  to  meet  a  variety  ot  posit loninj^  needs.  The  heiji^ht-adjustahle 
positioninj^  modules  accommodate  children  trom  32  to  47  inches  tall,  so  vou  can  use  it  with  a  number  ot  pediatric 
clients,  or  let  it  "grow"  with  a  single  patient.  And  because  one  stander  dcK's  it  alK  you  save  valuable  floor  space,  as 
well  as  money! 

Preston. 


For  more  information  call: 
1-800-631-7277 


ABiSSeN  HEALTHCARE  COMf^NY 

1993B1SSELL  HeaUhcaro  Corporauon 


P.O.  Box  89.  Dept.  1345.  Jackson.  Ml  49204-0089 
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^9  CHRYSLER 
W  CORPORATION 


Physically-Challenged 
Assistance  Program 
(P-CAP) 


CUSTOMER  BENEFITS: 

Reimbursements  up  to  $500  for 
adaptive  driving  and  passenger 
aids  installed  on  new  cars,  trucks, 
and  vans.* 

Resource  center  for  information 
on  adaptive  equipment  and 
vehicle  conversions. 

More  than  five  years 
experience  assisting  the 
physically-challenged. 

*  Fleet  rebate  vehicles  are  not  eligible. 

1-800-255-9877 

For  further  information,  consult  your  dealer  representative  or  call  the 
P-CAP  Resourc3  Center  toll-free. 


Order  New-Call  Toll-Fre* 

eniSfprises,  inc  or  mail  this  order  form  tO: 

9  Clysfon  Circle,  P,0,  Box  283,  Worcester,  PA  19490 

Please  send  me  ProtectaCaps*  in  the  colors  noted  below. 

Enclosed  is  $59.95  each  plus  $5.95  for  shipping  and  handling. 


 Yellow 

 Pink 

 Light  Blue 

 Royal  Blue 

 Neon  Ptnk 

 Neon  Green 


 Neon  P.nk/Block 

 »Neon  Green/ 

Block 

 Royol  Blue/Silver 

._  Boy  Print 
 Girl  Print 


Nome 
Address 

City   

Stote  


Zip- 


Pleose  bill  my  credit  cord. 
Acct.  ft  


Exp.  Dote  

Overnight  Delivery  Avoiloble 
30  doy  money  bock  guorontee 


Telephone  

Signoture  

ProtectoCop*  hot  been  corefulty  ond  lovingly  detiqned  to  reduce  the  probobiiity  of  heod 
injuries  from  mmor  impoctt  when  securely  totteneo  No  protective  neodgeor  con  eiiminotf  oil 
pottibility  of  iniury  Plum  Emerpntet  moket  no  cloimt  thot  thit  hot  will  protect  the  weorer 
ogoinjt  oil  impocti  A»  olwoys.  pJeoie  do  not  leovt  o  child  unonenoed  Not  recommended  fof 
uie  with  odult  bicycle*  ProtectoCop  u  o  trodemorlt  of  Plum  Enterprnei  Inc  Eniolue  n  o 
trodemorfc  of  Uniroyol.  Inc  Copyright     1992  by  Plum  Enterprnei.  Inc 
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The  ROADRUNNER  Leaves 
Other  Mobility  Bases  In  A 

Trail  Of  Dust 


Compact  and 
maneuverable,  the 
EOADRDNIJEII  meets 
heavy  duty  mobility 
needs  witiiout  ever 
slowing  down. 
•Mr.  snus  Bug"        DesignM  to  hold  the 
Snug  Seat®  2*,  the  innovative 
frame  allows  for  repositiohing  of 
seat  tilt.  For  more  informatior 
call  Snug  Seat,  Inc.  today. 


For  Children  Up  To  105  lbs. 
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Cov«r:  Clinton  Chat 
Anastasia  Sonaosa  talks 
to  President  Clinton  on 
an  ABC-TV  kids*  special. 
Photo  by  Steve  Fenn. 
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It  was  thrilling  to  watch 


Stantey  D.  Klein 


Maxwell  J.  SchleHef 


,  and  listen  to  young  Anas- 
tasia  Soniosa  ask  President 
Clinton  on  national  television 
why  her  twin  sister  could  not 
join  her  in  class,  even  though 
her  sister's  disabilities  are 
n:\ore  severe.  We  are  honored 
to  have  Anastasia  and  her 
friend,  the  president,  on  our 
cover  Anastasia's  advocacy 

for  herself  and  her  sister  illustrates  how  our  world  has  changed  while 
also  documenting  how  n:\uch  more  needs  to  be  done.  Congratulations 
Anastasia  —  we  are  very  proud  of  you.  And  keep  after  that  friend  of 
yours!  We  thank  ABC-f  V  and  photographer  Steve  Fenn  for  generously 
providing  the  cover  photo. 

Annual  Mobility  Guide.  Beginning  in  1990,  each  March  issue  has 
featured  our  Annual  Mobility  Guide.  The  two  happy  children  on  the 
cover  of  the  Guide,  Nicole  Joaquin  and  Sean  Moore,  are  participants  in 
Winners  on  Wheels,  a  national  nonprofit  organization  which  develops 
community-based  chapters  focused  on  empowering  youth  who  utiHzc 
wheelchairs.  (For  more  information,  call  the  WOW  National  Office, 
(209)  292-2171,  ext.  1730.) 

Within  the  Guide,  we  honor  fauiili/  Hall  of  Fame  inductee  Jan 
Little,  an  individual  who  continues  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  of  adaptive  equipment.  While  Little's  article,  Fhh 
shhiif  the  Race,  includes  practical  suggestions  for  parents,  Ryan  Whit- 
low's Insurance  Claim  Letter  illustrates  with  humor  (under  stress)  the 
frustrations  many  parents  may  face. 

Readers  Respond  to  Article.  We  have  heard  from  many  readers 
who  were  troubled  by  Profoiuui  Truths,  an  article  in  our  February  issue 
about  a  family's  decision  to  enroll  their  son  in  a  residential  program. 
Since  Except iounl  Parent  began  publication  in  197 L  we  have  included 
articles  about  both  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  delicate  decisions  parents 
make  because  we  respect  the  right  of  all  parents  —  the  most  informed 
experts  about  their  children  —  to  make  their  own  choices.  In  this  issue, 
Geraldine  Miller  describes  her  family's  commitment  to  a  different  path 
in  Baby  Girl. 
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Free  educational  material, 
calL..(800)  333-0003. 

The  booklet  "Dysphagia, 
A  Review  For  Health 
Professionals'*  discusses 
causes,  evaluation  and 
treatment  of  dysphagia. 

The  pamphlet  ''Swallowing 
Prot>lems"  helps  patients 
and  caregivers  understand 
and  adapt  to  dysphagia. 
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Mobility  issue  Corrects 
IMistaken  Purchase 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
most  interesting  and  informative  mag- 
azine. The  Family  Support  section,  as 
well  as  the  special  issues,  have  been 
most  helpful. 

Upon  receiving  my  first  issue  in 
March  1992, 1  learned  that  I  had  pur- 
chased a  chair  that  would  not  accom- 
modate my  child  to  the  weight  that  I 
had  been  told  it  would.  I  may  not 
have  realized  this  mistake  had  1  not 
read  your  magazine.  I  have  recentlv 
received  the  correct  chair  because  the 
mistake  was  clear  to  all  concerned. 
Thank  vou. 

B.D. 
Koituck}! 

Article  Didn't  Belong  in 
Exceptional  Parent 

Not  celebrating  your  child's 
birthday  at  such  an  early  age  be- 
cause of  his  misfortunes,  as  described 
by  Mrs.  Fagiey  iProfoumi  Truths,  Feb- 
ruary 1993),  is  very  sad.  Whatever 
has  been  and  will  be  accomplished 
for  Evan  could  have  been  done  at 
home  with  much  more  satisfaction. 

We  don't  condemn  the  Faglevs 
for  the  decision  they've  made,  ^ut 
wc  feel  this  article  did  not  belong  in 
Exceptional  Parent  magazine. 

Our  son  is  five  years  old  and  is 
severely  handicapped.  He  can't  hold 
his  head  up,  he  looks  straight  past  us 
with  his  stares  and,  yes,  he  takes  up  a 
lot  of  our  time.  Little  things  make  us 
happy  —  his  smiles,  his  laughs  and 
his  innocence. 

As  parents  we  realize  the  bur- 
dens that  come  with  this  situation, 
but  we  are  rewarded  twofold  with 


We  welcome  all  contributions  to 
Letters  to  tlie  Editors.  Please  send  your 
questions^  ideas  and  responses  to: 

Letters  to  the  Editors 

Exceptional  Parent 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave..  3rd  Fl. 

Boston.  Mass.  021344646, 


the  satisfaction  that  he  brings. 

Our  son  has  cytomegalovirus 
retinitis  and  probably  won't  progress 
much  in  the  years  to  come.  God  wil- 
ling, we  will  stick  by  his  side  and 
receive  our  little  pleasures  here  and 
there.  Weekend  visits  just  don't  cut  it 
for  us. 

By  the  way,  Bobby  will  be  six 
years  old  on  May  23  and,  yes,  he'll  be 
having  a  party. 

B.L&D.L 
Massachusetts 

Chromosome  Deletion 
Support  Group 

We  are  a  group  of  mothers  of 
children  who  have  different  chro- 
mosome deletions.  We  would  like  to 
educate  ourselves  and  the  medical 
community  on  how  best  to  under- 
stand our  precious  children. 

We  are  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  have  established  a 
support  group  for  each  other.  Any- 
one interested  can  write  us  for  more 
information  about  our  newly  formed 
support  group:  Chromosome  Dele- 
tion Outreach,  P.O.  Box  164,  Holts- 
ville,  N.Y.  11742,  (316)  736-6754. 

CD. 
New  York 

Psychiatric  Misdiagnosis 

My  12-year-old  daughter  was 
an  honor  student  when  she  devel- 
oped viral  encephalitis  two  years 
ago.  She  displayed  bizarre  behav- 
ioral svmptoms  and  headaches. 

The  doctors  diagnosed  her  con- 
dition as  psychological  and  she  was 
placed  in  a  psychiatric  unit.  No  phys- 
ical test<^  were  done.  I  kept  pushing 
them,  but  the  doctor  on  her  case 
wouldn't  listen  and  told  us  this  was 
a  long-term  psychiatric  case. 

I  decided  he  was  wrong  and 
brought  in  a  neurologist.  He  exam- 
ined our  daughter  who  had  been  in 
the  facilitv  for  five  days.  She  was 
semi-comatose  and  defecating  and 
urinating  in  her  pants.  He  told  us  wo 
needed  to  transfer  her  immediatelv 


because  there  was  a  definite  organic 
encephalopathy. 

She  went  to  Barrows  Neurolog- 
ical Center  where  she  went  into  a 
coma  on  a  respirator  and  had  to  be 
trached.  She  remained  in  a  coma  for 
one  month,  then  was  hospitalized  for 
six  months  and  in  therapy  for  two 
months. 

/  Our  daughter  has  progressed 
bevond  our  expectations.  She  is  now 
in  special  education  but  in  regular 
classes  with  support.  It  was  a  long, 
hard  struggle,  but  we  persevered. 
Thank  God  we  were  aggressive 
enough  to  push  through  the  system. 
How  many  children  are  placed  in 
psychiatric  units  when  they  need  a 
medical  facility? 

I  don't  want  any  other  family  to 
go  through  the  horrible  pain  that  our 
familv  has  endured. 

G.B. 
Arizona 
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Laureate 

TALKING  SOFTWARE  FOR  SPECIAL  NEEDS 


Now  Available! 

w  Video 

introductory  video  will 
you  with  Laureate's 
d  software  line.  Find  out 
ir  software  can  benefit 
with  special  needs.Your 
cost  IS  a  $5.00  shipping  and 
Jling  fee.  MasterCard  or  VISA 
lit  card  accepted. 


'reefiook 

Laureate's  boolt.  Sequential  Software 
forLanguage  intervention,  descnbes 
seven  stages  of  language  develop- 
ment from  birth  to  adulthood.  Learn 
how  our  talking  software  can  improve 
your  child's  communication  skills. 


110  East  Spnng  Street  •Winooski.VT  05404  •  802-655>4755 


Free  Samples! 


Save  up  to  60%  on  Disposable  Diapers 
And  We  Will  Deliver  Right  to  Your  Door 
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5%  irregular 


To  order,  call  toll  free 

1-800-879-3427 

Also  (i.sk  lihout  our  complete  catalog;  includmi>  Depend, 
AUemh,  At  Ea.se.  Comfort  Dry,  Ultra  Shield  and  Dri  Pride 


WoodBury  Products 

4410  Austin  Blvd.,  Dept.  250 
Island  Park,  New  York  11558 


Columbia  makes  bathtime  easier! 

•  Stable,  secure  Bath  Supports  adjust  easily 
to  suit  you  and  your  child;  fit  any  tub 

•  All  are  durable,  lightweight,  rustproof 

•  Versatile  -  use  indoors  or  outdoors  as  a  go- 
anywhere  support,  for  TV,  wading  pool,  beach 

How  much  support? 

•  The  Wrap-around  Support  (above)  lets  your 
child  play  in  the  water  while  seated  upright 

•  The  Reclining  Bath  Chair  (below)  gives  your 
child  full-length  head  and  trunk  support; 
the  angle  of  the  seat  is  easily  adjustable 


Ask  for  our 
FREE  Color 
Catalog  of  many 
helpful  products.  ^ 
Well  also  send 
the  name  of  youri 
nearest  dealer. 
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An  Overview  of 
Hereditary  Ataxia 

The  hereditary  ataxias  are  a  group  of  neuro- 
iogical  diseases  classified  within  the  general 
category  of  spinocerebellar  ataxia.  They  are 
characterized  by  nerve  cell  degeneration  pri- 
marily in  the  spinal  cord  and  cerebellum,  the 
brain  coordination  center.  They  are  defined  as 
the  degeneration  of  nerves  in  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord.  As  a  complex  group  of  diseases,  hereditary 
ataxia  is  comprised  of  many  different  forms  of 
ataxia,  all  demonstrating  lack  of  coordination  or 
muscle  control.  Hereditary  ataxia  is  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation  through  genetic 
transfer. 

Classification  of  the  ataxias  has  been  diffi* 
cult  and  elusive  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  biochemical  problem  underlying  these 
disorders  as  well  as  the  uncertain^  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  ataxia-causing  gene  on  the  chromo- 
some. The  complex  nature  of  the  disease  ham- 
pers the  ability  to  give  an  early  diagnosis  of  the 
disease. 

Of  all  of  the  ataxias,  more  is  known  about 
Friedreich's  ataxia  than  any  other  form  of  here- 
ditary ataxia.  It  is  caused  by  an  abnormal  gene 
and  current  research  efforts  are  directed  to  iso- 
lating the  actual  gene. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one  in  50,000 
people  in  the  U.S.  have  Friedreich's  ataxia  with 
one  in  100  people  cited  as  carriers  of  the  disease. 
Males  and  females  are  equally  affected. 

Typical  Friedreich's  ataxia  usually  appears 
before  age  20,  with  an  average  range  of  four 
years  to  16  years  of  age.  Onset  of  the  disease 
may  not  be  recognized  for  months  or  years  — 
the  child  is  thought  to  be  "just  clumsy"  The 


Alstrom  Syndrome 

I  am  the  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren. About  four  years  ago,  my  two 
younger  children  were  diagnosed 
with  Alstrom  syndrome,  a  very  rare 
genetic  condition  involving  blind- 
ness, deafness,  obesity,  diabetes  and 
various  other  metabolic  disorders. 

A  tedious  10-year  process  led  to 
that  diagnosis.  The  long  delay  was 
caused  by  the  nature  of  the  condi- 
tion. Only  a  vision  loss  is  present  at 
birth;  obesity  starts  in  infancy;  and 
hearing  loss  usually  begins  after  age 
10.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Alstrom 
syndrome  was  suspected. 

Numerous  blood  tests  which 
indicated  severe  insulin  resistance 
and  glucose  intolerance  confirmed 
Alstrom  syndrome.  They  do  not  vet 
have  diabetes,  but  it  is  expected  to 
occur  in  their  late  teens  or  earlv  20s. 

This  syndrome  closely  resembles 
Laurence-Moon  Bardet-Biedl  syn- 
drome. However,  there  is  no  mental 
retardation  with  Alstrom.  These  chil- 
dren are  extremely  photophobic  — 
they  cannot  tolerate  bright  light. 

1  am  in  contact  with  four  other 
families,  three  from  Canada  and  one 
from  Australia.  We  started  a  news- 
letter to  keep  each  other  informed 
about  our  children,  but  1  am  eager  to 
find  families  a  little  closer  to  home.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  with 
a  child  with  this  condition  or  anyone 
who  suspects  their  child  may  ha\'e 
this.  1  would  also  be  happy  to  send 
our  latest  newsletter  (Alstrom  Svn- 
drome  Newsletter,  1006  Howard  Rd., 
Warminster,  PA  18974). 

/.M.S. 

Pcnnsulvanici 

Toriello-Carey  Syndrome 

Our  daughter  Allison  has 
recently  been  diagnosed  with  Torielk^- 
Carcy  syndrome,  an  autosomal  reces- 
sive gene  disorder. 

Allison  has  a  tracheotomv  and 
button  for  feeding.  She  is  also  ex- 
tremely developmentallv  delaved 
and  has  many  congenita!  defects  and 
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severe  respiratory  problems. 

Despite  all  of  her  problems,  she 
is  a  very  happy  and  social  little  girl. 
No  one  has  much  information  on  this 
rare  syndrome,  not  even  the  National 
Organization  on  Rare  Disorders 
(NORD).  If  there  is  anyone  who  has 
or  knows  of  a  child  with  Toriello- 
Carey  syndrome,  we  would  love  to 
talk  with  vou. 

S.P.  &  D.P. 

Illinois 

Brachial  Plexus  Injury 

Our  14-month-old  daughter 
sustained  a  brachial  plexus  injury  at 
birth  and  has  severelv  limited  use  of 
her  left  arm.  She  had  ner\'e  graft  sur- 
gery at  10  months  of  age  to  attempt 
to  correct  some  of  the  damage,  it  is 
taking  her  a  long  time  to  recover  the 
limited  function  she  had  before  the 
surgery.  We  are  interested  in  hearing 
from  anyone  whose  child  sustained  a 
brachial  plexus  injurv. 

E.B. 

Massachusetts 

Chromosome  Deletion  and 
Vomiting  Cycles 

Our  nine-year-old  daughter  has 
a  deletion  of  bands  21-31  in  the  short 
arm  of  her  #1  chromosome.  She  has 
speech,  language  and  motor  disabil- 
ities as  well  as  learning  disabilities, 
social  difficulties  and  an  attention 
deficit  disorder.  Her  IQ  is  in  the 
average  range  and  she  does  fairly 
well  academically.  She  also  has  pre- 
cocious pubertv  which  is  currentlv 
arrested  with  the  use  of  medication. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  she  has 
cycles  of  vomiting  which  began  when 
she  was  18  months  old.  She  can  go 
several  months  without  vomiting  but 
during  a  cycle  she  may  vomit  several 
times  a  day.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
medically  treat  the  vomiting.  The 
best  we  can  do  is  help  her  manage  it 
(not  \'omit  publicly),  but  because  of 
her  other  disabilities,  this  has  been 
\'ery  difficult.  There  is  no  real  pat- 
tern to  the  \'omiting  except  thai  it 

continued  on  page  10 
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most  common  initial  symptom  is  unsteadiness 
and  the  second  is  generalized  clumsiness. 
Other  possible  early  symptoms  are  scoliosis, 
weakness  of  legs  with  difficulty  walking,  speech 
disturt)ance,  nystagmus,  cardiomyopathy, 
areflexia  and  decreased  vibratory  sense. 

There  is  progression  of  ataxia  in  all  extremi- 
ties without  the  hope  of  remission.  Studies  indi- 
cate that  ataxia  is  always  present  in  all  four  limbs. 

Diagnostic  procedures  include:  a  detailed 
family  history;  a  thorough  neurotogk^al  exam; 
magnetic  resonance  imaging  (MRl);  nerve  con- 
duction studies;  pattem  electroretinogram 
(PERG);  and  visual  evoked  potentials  (VEP) 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  specific  treat- 
ment that  will  affect  the  course  of  the  disease. 


Resource:  Hereditary  Ataxia  —  Fact  Sheet  was  pro- 
duced by  the  National  Ataxia  Foundction.  This  excerpt 
was  reprinted  with  permission  from  the  National  Ataxia 
Foundation.  750  Twelve  Oaks  Center.  1 5500  Wayzata 
Blvd..Wayzata.MN  55391.(612)333^21. 
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Begin  niiii^ 
\mericcui  Sign  iMnguagc 
VideoCoiirse 


Make  a  difference  in 
a  Deaf  child's  life... 


LEARN 


♦  Your  whole  family  can 
learn  together! 

♦  It's  fun  to  learn  with  the 
Bravo  Family! 

♦  Billy  Seago  makes  it  easy! 

♦  An  entire  ( 16  tape)  course  on  video! 

4-  Learn  to  communicate  your  love 
with  Sign  Language! 


^   OSend  me  a  FREE  Catalog 

1320  Edgewater  NW.  Ste.  B-IO,  Rm  E3  Salem.  OR  97304 

Name_  

Organization  

Address  

City  


State 


.  Zip 


or  Call  FREE  (800)  767-4461 


Our  prices  make 
everyone  happy! 


Send  for  a  free  catalog 
of  adaptive 
equipment. 


equipment  1 


P.O.  Box  33  •  Bedford.  MA  01730 
(617)  275-7681  ♦  Fax  (617)  275-4094 


The  choice 
is  easy 


•  •  • 


A  Columbia  Toilet  Support 
gives  your  child  independence, 
privacy  and  secure  support 


LOW  BACK  STYLE  FOR 
BASIC  TRLNK  SLPPOKT 


The  choice  is  easy  - 
when  you  have  a  choice! 
That's  why  we  offer  5 
models  to  suit  your 
child's  support  needs. 

•  Easy  mount,  easy  off! 

•  Adjustable  height 

•  Fits  any  toilet:  school, 
home  or  institutional 


Ask  for  our  FREE  Full  Color  Catalog 
of  Convenient/  Helpful  Products 


It  includes  the  unique 
Columbia  Car  Seat, 
now  crash-tested  for 
children  20  to  102  lbs., 
up  to  5  feet  tall! 

Handsome,  durable  and 
convenient  to  use! 

Conkad  us  for  your 
nearest  dealer 
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seems  to  be  worse  when  she  drinks 
water  as  opposed  to  n:\ilk  or  juice. 

1  would  like  to  hear  from  any- 
one regarding  the  genetic  disorder  or 
the  recurrent  vomiting. 

LB. 

Illhwis 

Spina  Bifida  and 
Continence 

My  husband  and  I  would  like 
to  help  our  four-year-old  son  with 
spina  bifida  achieve  continence. 
Colin  is  a  bright,  happy  and  strong- 
willed  child  with  normal  intelligence 
and  good  verbal  skills.  His  lesion  is 
quite  low  (SI)  and  he  has  good  neu- 
rological function  except  for  pro- 
nounced weakness  in  his  ankles  and 
feet.  He  wears  M AFOs  and  uses 
forearm  crutches. 

We  believe  that  Colin  has  the 
potential  to  be  continent  because  he 
frequently  remains  dry  for  several 
hours  at  a  time  and  is  occasionally 
dry  overnight.  He  urinates  in  a 
stream  without  dribbling  and  seems 
to  have  adequate  sensation.  (The 
few  times  he  was  catheterized  were 
very  painful  for  him.) 

We  also  believe  that  his  bowel 
functioning  is  good  because  he  has 
regular  bowel  movements  with  no 
soiling  in  between.  He  also  exhibits 
an  "anal  wink"  which  we  have  been 
told  is  a  good  sign. 

Despite  all  of  this,  efforts  to 
help  Colin  learn  to  use  the  potty  have 
been  unsuccessful.  This  is  our  sec- 
ond attempt  and  for  the  past  month 
we  have  been  using  timed  potty  sit- 
tings (about  every  three  hours)  with 
a  sticker  reward  if  he  is  successful 
and  no  punishment  if  he  is  not. 

We  don't  seem  to  be  getting 
anywhere,  however,  and  our  doctor 
says  that  the  next  step  would  prob- 
ably be  to  use  a  mild  laxative  to  sched- 
ule his  bowel  movements  and  begin 
clean,  intermittent  catheterization  to 
achieve  urinary  continence.  We  are 
reluctant  to  do  this  because  of  the 
discomf'^rt  involved. 

We  would  like  to  hear  more 
about  alternatives  such  as 


biofeedback  and  electrical  stimula- 
tion. We  would  like  to  hear  from 
people  who  have  had  experience  in 
this  area. 

Also,  our  doctor  has  told  us 
that  it  is  rare  for  a  person  with  spina 
bifida,  even  with  low-level  lesion,  to 
achieve  continence  without  catheter- 
ization, laxatives,  etc. 

We  would  love  to  hear  from 
families  in  situations  like  ours.  We 
need  to  know  whether  our  goals  for 
Colin  are  realistic. 

E.D.&J.D. 
Pennsylvania 
Editors'  Note:  Please  see  Coping  With 
Incontinence,  February  1993. 

Rhizotomy  Candidate? 

My  six-year-old  son  has  cere- 
bral palsy  with  spastic  quadriplegia. 
Recently  his  doctor  suggested  that  he 
may  be  a  candidate  for  a  rhizotomy 
(a  surgical  cutting  of  the  spinal  nerve 
roots  performed  to  relieve  pain)  some- 
time in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  any 
parents  who  know  about  this  proce- 
dure and /or  have  a  child  who  has 
undergone  the  procedure. 

K.L. 

Massachusetts 

Hyi^rotonia  and  Behavior 
Problems 

We  are  the  parents  of  a  28- 
month-old  boy  who  was  born  with 
multiple  disabilities.  We  have  been 
to  many  hospitals  and  doctors  to 
obtain  a  diagnosis  to  no  avail.  Brady 
is  hypotonic  in  all  extremities.  He 
does  not  talk  but  he  sort  of  babbles. 
He  picked  up  about  45  signs  which 
he  can  do  with  a  little  prompting.  In 
his  latest  developmental  testing,  he 
ranged  right  under  60  percent. 

Brady  has  been  a  difficult  child 
since  birth.  He  cried  most  of  his  first 
18  months.  Feeding  him  is  also  a  big 
concern.  He  still  eats  strained  baby 
foods  and  drinks  formula  from  a  bot- 
tle. He  has  some  autistic-like  tenden- 
cies. He  doesn't  like  to  be  held  and 
likes  a  routine.  He  is  tactile  defective, 
especially  in  the  face. 

However,  the  hardest  thing  to 


deal  with  is  his  behavior.  He  is  still 
irritable)  He  is  hyper  and  always  on 
the  move  but  not  with  any  purpose. 
He  doesn't  get  interested  in  toys  and 
does  not  play  with  any  purpose.  He 
is  very  object-oriented  and  wants 
everything  in  sight.  But  once  he  has 
it,  he  loses  interest  right  awav. 

He  is  aggressive  with  objects 
and  people.  You  can't  let  him  be 
around  other  children  without  stand- 
ing right  near  him.  I  do  believe  he 
understands  what  "no"  means,  but  it 
makes  no  impression  on  him. 

My  day  is  spent  on  the  floor 
with  him,  trying  to  engage  him  in 
some  sort  of  limited  activity.  Tele- 
vision and  books  are  like  the  toys  — 
he  does  not  care  about  them.  He 
walks,  but  because  of  his  ataxia,  he 
falls  a  lot. 

Please  contact  me  if  this  sounds 
familiar  to  any  parent  out  there. 
Maybe  you  have  found  a  way  to  deal 
with  your  child  and  can  pass  that 
information  on  to  me. 

M.S. 

Florida 

Large-size  Diapers 

Our  two-year-old  son,  Jona- 
than, has  lissencephaly.  He  is  a  big 
boy  and  has  outgrown  standard  dia- 
pers. I  hav^e  had  no  luck  in  finding 
an  alternative  diaper  that  will  keep 
him  dry  through  the  night.  He  always 
wakes  up  cold  and  wet. 

I  have  called  two  major  diaper 
companies  and  one  of  them  informed 
me  that  if  enough  interest  in  a  larger 
size  diaper  was  shown  then  they 
would  make  one.  If  anyone  shares 
my  problem  or  has  found  a  better  dia- 
per, please  contact  me. 

L.B. 
Maine 

Undiagnosed 

Our  10-year-old  son  Jacques  is 
very  hyperactive  at  times.  He  was 
born  full-term  following  a  normal 
pregnancy.  I  first  noticed  that  his  eyes 
did  not  follow  objects  in  front  of  him, 
then  we  were  told  that  he  has  low 
muscle  tone  and  global  developmen- 
tal delay. 
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We  have  taken  him  to  several 
neurologists  in  search  of  some 
answers  and  a  diagnosis.  His  EEG 
and  MRI  were  normal  but  at  a  slower 
pace  than  his  chronological  age.  He 
is  still  unable  to  feed  himself,  dress 
and  undress  or  go  to  the  toilet  by 
himself.  He  does  not  chew  his  food 
with  his  teeth  but  rather  with  his 
tongue.  He  has  had  behavior  prob- 
lems for  the  past  two  years,  and  they 
are  getting  worse  as  he  gets  older. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from 
other  parents  with  a  similar  child. 
We  also  would  like  to  find  out  if 
there  are  any  support  groups  for 
parents  of  children  with  similar  dis- 
abilities. 

jM.&AM. 
California 


G«tube  Insertion  and  Daily 
Gagging  Episodes 

We  have  a  three-year-old  adopt- 
ed daughter  who  has  cerebral  palsy 
and  diabetes  insipidus.  When 
Rebekah  came  to  us  at  10  months  of 
age,  she  already  had  several  hospi- 
talizations due  to  projectile  vomiting 
and  resulting  dehydration. 

The  first  year  with  us  followed 
the  same  pattern.  For  periods  of  four 
to  five  weeks  she  would  be  fine,  tak- 
ing bottles  and  baby  food  by  mouth. 
Then  she  would  get  lethargic  and 
sick,  refuse  anything  by  mouth  and 
spend  a  few  days  in  the  hospital. 

In  July  1991,  the  doctors  decided 
to  perform  a  Nissen  and  insert  a  G- 
tube.  The  Nissen  was  to  keep  her 
from  vomiting,  but  three  days  after 
surgery  she  started  gagging  like  she 
was  trying  to  clear  her  throat.  She 
has  been  gagging  every  day  since. 

In  the  morning  it  wakes  her  up 
and  she  tisually  brings  up  phlegm. 
She  usuallv  has  a  couple  of  episodes 
during  the  day  and  brings  up  formu- 
la. We  have  tried  different  formulas, 
medications  and  rates  per  hour  on 
the  feeding  pump  but  nothing  has 
helped.  No  one  seems  to  be  able  to 
find  a  reason  for  the  gagging.  She 
has  also  shown  no  interest  in  taking 


anything  by  mouth  since  the  surgery. 

Has  anyone  had  this  problem 
with  their  child  and  found  reHef?  It 
is  uncomfortable  for  her  and  irritat- 
ing to  her  throat.  We'd  like  to  find  an 
answer  before  she  tears  out  the  Nissen 
and  has  to  have  surgery  again. 

D.B. 

Ohio 

Fun  Center  for  Teens 

I  am  the  mother  of  16-year-old 
twin  daughters  who  have  cerebral 


palsy.  They  use  wheelchairs  and 
have  normal  speech  and  intellect. 

The  years  have  been  rough  on 
the  three  of  us.  I  have  raised  them 
alone  and  seen  them  through  many 
surgeries.  Now  that  thev  are  teen- 
agers, their  psychological  pain  has 
increased  drastically.  They  see  friends 
going  places,  doing  things  and,  of 
course,  dating. 

I  am  currently  trying  to  obtain  a 
grant  to  build  a  teen  recreational 
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Call  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our  1993  Tax  Worksheet 

With  a  life  plan^ 
you'll  always  be  sure  of 
your  loved  one's  future 

Estate  Planning  for  Persons  with  Disabilities  provides  essential  information  and 
guidance  to  hundreds  of  families  every  month.  Our  national  network  of  skilled  and 
experienced  local  attorneys  and  estate  planners  can  assist  families  with  a  son  or 
daughter  who  has  a  disability  to  develop  comprehensive  life  plans  including  wills, 
special  needs  trusts,  guardianships,  advocacy,  balancing  private  and  government 
benefits.  EPPD  representatives  provide  FREE  initial  interviews  to  determine  your 
needs  and  FREE  group  seminars  for  parents.  We  have  an  office  near  you.  EPPD 
is  not  a  guardianship  or  master  trust  program,  but  assists  parents  in  locating  all 
services  necessary  to  provide  a  secure  future  for  their  loved  one.  Call  today  to 
receive  a  FREE  brochure  and  the  location  of  your  local  EPPD  representative. 


Richard  W.  Fee,  Executive  Director 

Suite  112,  3100  Arapahoe  Ave. 
Boulder,  CO  80303 


ESTATE 
PLANNING  FOR 
PERSONS  WITH 
DISABILITIES 


(800)  448-1071 


A  division  ol  Protective  Life  Insurance  Co. 


An  Important  New  Book  for  Parents 

Planning  For  The  Future 

Available  now,  Planning  for  the  Future  is  the  most  complete,  authoritative  source 
of  information  on  life  and  estate  planning  for  parents  of  a  child  with  a  disability* 
It  provides  practical  help  to  assure  a  meaningful  life  for  a  family  member  who  has 
a  disability  after  the  parent's  death.  Easy  to  read  and  urxlerstand,  the  new  300  page 
paperback  book  is  written  by  L.  Mark  Russell,  Arnold  Grant,  and  Richard  W.  Fee, 
recognized  experts  in  this  field.  Economically  priced  at  $24.95  plus  $3.50  for 
shipping,  copies  areavailabledirectly  from  the  publisher.  Write:  American  Publishing 
Company,  814  South  Boulevard,  Evanston,  IL  60202,  Allow  six  weeks  for  delivery. 
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Parents    Res  p"o  n  d 


Parent  Seeks  Support 
Following  Child's  Death 

Response  to  T.W.'s  Letter  to  the  Editors. 
November/December  1992. 

Our  three-year-old  daughter 
who  had  multiple  physical,  devel- 
opmental and  medical  problems  died 
unexpectedly  in  her  sleep  May  3, 
1991.  The  May  issue  of  Exceptional 
Parent  arrived  the  day  before  we 
buried  Lindsay.  1  will  never  forget 
the  confused  and  upsetting  feelings  I 
had  w^hen  it  arrived. 

Being  the  parent  of  a  ver\'  spe- 
cial child  was  my  life.  1  had  alwav? 
had  so  much  support  —  through 
friends,  family,  the  magazine,  fami- 
lies and  professionals  met  through 
various  schools,  programs  and  med- 
ically related  experiences.  I  missed 
the  community  our  daughter's  life 
gave  me.  My  journey  through  the 
past  19  months  has  mostly  been 
accomplished  alone,  but  I  have 
slowly  found  help  along  the  way  and 
have  cor.ie  to  realize  that  not  onlv 
have  I  not  lost  my  old  community,  I 
have  also  gained  a  new  one. 

Like  you,  1  have  always  been 
interested  in  finding  a  support  group 
for  people  like  us.  I  have  never  gone 
to  a  Compassionate  Friends  (CF) 
monthly  meeting,  but  1  did  go  to  the 
national  conference  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
last  Julv.  My  hope  was  to  meet  par- 
ents who  had  lost  a  special  child.  1 
felt  they  would  be  the  only  ones  who 
could  really  understand. 

I  exchanged  notes  and  now  cor- 
respond with  parents  of  a  six-vear- 
old  girl  who  had  several  of  Lindsav'? 
conditions  and  had  basically  died  the 
same  way.  1  met  quite  a  few  people 
with  whom  I  continue  to  correspond 
after  sharing  feelings  at  the  confer- 
ence workshops.  There  are  quite  a 
few  people  like  us  out  there,  and  all 
of  them  expressed  the  same  interest 
to  meet  other  families  who  have  lost 
a  special  child.  Because  1  attended 
the  conference,  I  now  have  several 
friends  who  have  also  lost  a  child. 

All  of  us  who  found  each  other 


at  the  conference  were  disappointed 
that  CF  does  not  offer  a  workshop  for 
parents  who  have  lost  a  child  with 
disabilities.  1  wrote  to  the  national 
headquarters  to  suggest  a  workshop, 
and  they  told  me  many  people  have 
asked  for  the  same  thing  and  they 
are  working  on  it. 

I  definitely  believe  that  parents 
who  have  suffered  the  loss  of  a  child 
with  disabilities  have  a  very  special 
set  of  circumstances,  feelings  and 
problems  to  deal  with.  Perhaps  one 
day  a  group  of  us  can  be  organized 
into  a  support  group. 

KI.D. 
Viroiiiiii 

Placement  Decision 

Response  to  G.H.  &  R.H.'s  Parents  Search. 
November/December  1992. 

Our  13- year-old  son  also  has 
multiple  disabilities  —  moderate  men- 
tal retardation,  fine  motor  problems, 
speech  delay  and  severe  behavioral 
problems  with  hyperactivity  (ADD). 

For  the  last  five  years  he  has 
been  on  16  pills  a  day  to  control  his 
hyperactivity  and  behavior.  We  were 
on  the  waiting  list  for  residential 
placement  for  the  last  two  years.  This 
was  not  a  tough  decision  because  the 
waiting  list  was  so  long  that  realis- 
tically we  did  not  think  a  spot  would 
become  available. 

This  past  July,  an  opening 
occurred  in  a  group  home  an  hour- 
and-a-half  away.  It's  a  beautiful 
facility  in  a  small  city  with  a  loving 
staff.  It  has  trulv  been  a  miracle.  The 
first  two  months  were  difficult.  We 
had  a  ver\'  emptv  feeling  and  went 
through  a  number  of  different  emo- 
tional reactions  —  hurt,  shame,  anger, 
guilt,  sadness,  i  was  putting  one  foot 
in  front  of  the  other  to  get  through 
the  day.  Counseling  for  my  wife  and 
oldest  daughter  is  ongoing. 

Our  son  adjusted  quickly.  He  is 
the  healthiest  and  happiest  he's  ever 
been.  These  professionals  have  16 
boys,  and  they  take  care  of  them  with 
set  schedules  and  boundaries. 


Our  family  is  once  again  thriv- 
ing whereas  before  we  spent  months 
(during  bad  times)  solely  focusing  on 
our  son.  Now  he  has  two  homes  — 
the  group  home  (with  friends  he 
never  had  before)  and  his  home  with 
us.  He  comes  home  for  occasional 
weekends  and  holidavs.  He  was  sad 
at  first,  but  now  he  is  packed  up  at 
the  end  of  a  weekend  and  ready  to 
get  back  into  his  routine. 

IS, 
Florida 

Eating  Problems 

Response  to  TS.'s  Parents  Search. 
October  1.992. 

My  three-year-old  son  has  cere- 
bral palsv  and  had  many  of  the  same 
eating  and  drinking  problems  vou 
described.  He  is  still  not  able  to  eat 
everything,  but  wc  did  stumble  upon 
something  that  helped  him  learn  to 
drink  from  a  cup. 

Andrew  has  always  loved  the 
smooth  kind  of  yogurt,  and  after  it  is 
stirred  a  bit.  it  gets  even  thinner.  We 
held  the  yogurt  cup  to  his  mouth  and 
carefullv  let  him  "drink  it."  Because 
it  was  thicker  than  other  liquids,  it 
didn't  run  dowi«  his  throat  and  cause 
him  to  gag.  This  also  worked  with 
other  foods  of  similar  consistencies 
such  as  applesauce,  baby  food  and 
creamed  cereals. 

It  helped  him  get  the  hang  of 
using  the  mouth  muscles  necessary 
to  drink.  He  also  enjoyed  hearing 
the  echo  of  his  "smacking"  in  the  cup 
and  got  to  the  point  where  he  pro- 
tested being  fed  yogurt  any  other  way. 
We  noticed  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment in  his  ability  to  manage  water 
from  a  cup.  We  never  had  a  chance 
to  consult  a  therapist  about  using 
this  approach,  so  1  don't  know  if  there 
are  any  drawbacks  to  it.  Andrew 
more  or  less  initiated  this  himself, 
and  it  sure  worked  for  us. 

Another  thing  that  helps  is  a 
cup  that  has  almost  a  fourth  of  one 
side  cut  away.  This  makes  it  easier 
for  us  to  see  the  water  level  as  we  tilt 
the  cup  for  him  to  drink. 

W.K. 
Hazvaii 
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Introducing . . . 


New  from  Attends ...  the  Ultimate  Brief!  For  the  first  time  ever  in  Attends,  gel-forming  polymer 
in  the  ntv/ Aqua  Absorb  core  helps  lock  wetness  inside  the  brief,  away  from  the  skin!  With  the  super- 
absorbent  Stay-Dry  Liner,  skin  stays  dry  and  comfortable!  Unsurpassed  in  leakage  protection,  this  is 
truly  the  most  protective  brief  vou  can  buy! 

The  new  Attends  will  be  available  in  early  April,  1993.  Act  now  to  reserve  your  free  sample  of 
the  New  Attends  Ultra  Brief!  Be  among  the  first  to  try  this  fantastic  new  product!  Your  sample  will 
be  mailed  to  you  as  soon  as  the  new  Attends  are  available  in  April. 


ERLC 


Coming  Attractions: 

Event:  (check  one) 

  Youth  Brief  (35-75  lbs.) 

  Small  Brief  (20-31  in.  hip) 

  Med.  Brief  (32-44  in.  hip) 

  Large  Brief  (45-58  in.  hip) 

Date:  April  1993 

Price:  FREE!  (Please  enclose 
Si  for  postage  &  handling.) 


Ticket  Holder: 


Name 


Address 


City,State,Zip 
Phone  (  


J. 


Product  Currently  Buying? 
Currently  Buying  mtere?  _ 


HDIS 


Simply  return  this  ticket  to:  HDIS,  325  Paul  Avenue,  Ferguson,  MO,  63135. 

(Please  include  $1  for  postage  &  handling.)  One  sample  per  address  or 
family.  Offer  expires  6/30/93.  For  questions  call  1-800-538.1036. 
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Investing  in  All  Children 


In  his  State  of  the  Union  message.  President  Clinton 
spoke  eloquently  about  a  new  direction,  a  focus  on 
children.  "Each  day  we  delay  really  making  a  com- 
mitment to  our  children  carries  a  dear  cost/'  Speaking 
about  childhood  immunizations,  nutrition  programs  and 
Head  Start,  he  explained  how  investments  to  meet  the 
needs  of  young  children  and  parents  have  long-term 
economic  implications.  Programs,  relatively  inexpensive 
in  the  short  run,  save  vast  sums  in  the  future.  A  few 
days  later,  in  a  question-and-answer  session  with  chil- 
dren. President  Clinton  demonstrated  his  commitment 
to  children  and  again  explained  the  importance  of  invest- 
ing in  children  and  families  —  not  just  because  such  needs 
deserve  to  be  met,  but  because  it  is  good  fiscal  policv 
Unfortunately,  far  too  many  citizens  do  not  vet 
appreciate  this  perspective  and  resist  the  efforts  of 

parents,  protessionalsand  other  

advocates  seeking  financial  sup-  ^ 

port  for  earlv  inten^endon,  fami-  Children  WhO  need  mobility 

'""^  and  plan  for  a  future  as 

education  programs.  Exammed  ^ 
from  only  a  short-term  perspec 


tive,  programs  may  appear  expensive  and  "results" 
limited.  For  example,  early  inten^ention  programs  do 
not  usually  result  in  dramatic,  "noticeable"  improve- 
ments in  a  year  or  two.  Rather,  the  enduring  value  of  the 
investment  becomes  evident  when  children  and  families 
are  followed  through  years  of  appropriate  programs. 
Children  are  progressing  far  beyond  expectations  and 
manv  are  no  longer  experiencing  complicated  and  costh' 
educational  or  health  problems. 

With  our  president  leading  the  way,  parents  and 
professionals  have  an  opportunity  to  show  the  value  of 
specific  investments  in  programs  for  children  with  dis- 
abilities and  counteract  the  voices  of  the  navsayers  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  assume  a  long-term  perspective. 
For  example,  state  governments  no  longer  spend  mil- 
lions of  taxpayer  dollars  on  institutional  care  for  most 
infants  and  young  children  with  disabilities.  In  the  past, 
even  in  institutions  that  provided  therapeutic  services, 
young  residents  were  not  expected  to  improve.  Instead, 
institutions  were  one-way  tickets  to  nowhere  financed 
by  taxpayers.  For  those  children  with  disabilities  who 
did  remain  at  home,  expectations  were  minimal  and 
parents  were  expected  to  single-handedly  provide  for  all 
needs.  Although  direct  taxpayer  costs  decreased,  neither 
children  nor  parents  prospered  and  there  were  vast  in- 
direct costs  to  families  as  a  result  of  careers  unfulfilled, 
other  life  goals  put  aside  and  /or  the  costs  of  caring  for 
parents'  own  health  problems  caused  by  the  stresses  of 


parenting  in  isolation. 

Today,  most  young  children  with  disabilities  grow 
up  at  home  and  receive  specific  services  that  enable  them 
to  participate  in  educational,  recreational,  religious  and 
social  life  alongside  peers.  But  explaining  these  historic 
changes  may  be  too  vague  for  present-minded  citizens 
fearful  of  increased  taxes.  Instead,  like  our  president,  we 
must  present  specific  details.  Mobility  equipment  (the 
focus  of  this  issue)  is  an  illustration  of  the  need  for  a 
long-term  perspective.  Today's  wide  selection  of  mobilitv 
products  includes  wonderful  advances  in  technologv  and 
colorful  styles  —  different  sizes  and  types,  designed  for 
active  lifest\des  — ■  a  striking  contrast  to  the  davs  when  all 
wheelchairs  looked  the  same!  Most  were  big;  a  few  were 
small.  All  were  dreary  and  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of 
passive,  seated  "victims,"  who  occasionally  moved  short 

distances  indoors.  Manv  peo- 
.  .  pie  sat  uncomfortablv,  leaning 

equipment  can  enjoy  life. . .  to  one  side  or  another  or  slid 

independent  taxpayers,       forward  —  gradually  dev- 

eloping  added  aches,  pains 
and  dangerous  pressure  sores. 

Today,  parents  of  a  child  with  a  physical  disability 
learn  early  that  proper  positioning  facilitates  the  child's 
active  participation  in  everyday  life  while  providing 
protection  from  serious  health  problems  caused  by  poor 
posture  and  inactivity.  Today,  most  children  who  need 
mobility  equipment  can  enjoy  life  alongside  neighbor- 
hood peers  as  active  participants  in  communitv  life  and 
plan  for  a  future  as  independent  taxpavers!  Nonethe- 
less, when  parents  seek  the  funding  to  which  they  are 
entitled  —  from  private  insurance  or  governmental 
programs  —  to  purchase  mobility  equipment  and  other 
assistive  technology  devices,  they  are  often  forced  to 
accept  the  least  expensive  alternative  such  as  a  generic 
wheelchair  without  the  benefits  of  new  positioning 
technologies  and  materials.  To  save  a  relativelv  small 
amount  in  the  short  run,  a  child  faces  a  downward  spiral 
of  decreased  opportunities  and  increased  health  risks. 

We  welcome  our  new  president's  perspective  on 
the  needs  of  children  and  families  and  his  pledge  to 
bring  about  major  improvements  in  our  health-care  sys- 
tem. As  the  complex  process  of  getting  to  the  details 
evolves,  parents  of  children  with  disabilities  and  their 
allies  must  be  ready  to  educate  the  public  about  invest- 
ing in  not  just  their  children,  but  nil  children. 


S,D.K.&M.J.S. 
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Introduction 


WELCOME  TO  THE  4tH 
Annual  Mobility 
Guide.  Every  March 
since  1990,  we  have  present- 
ed articles  and  advertise- 
ments emphasizing  mobility  : 
solutions  to  meet  the  needs 
of  many  children  with  dis- 
abilities. Each  year,  as  more 
and  more  children  with  dis- 
abilities are  enjoying  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  in  a 
growing  range  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  activities,  creative 
designers  and  manufacturers 
are  responding  with  inno- 
vative technological  changes 
in  existing  products  as  well 
as  exciting  new  products.  To 
enable  parents,  profession- 
als and  children  to  learn 
about  a  wide  range  of  prod- 
ucts, this  year  we  have  pro- 
vided a  variety  of  ways  for 
products  to  be  displayed. 

The  articles  within  the 
Guide  focus  on  the  many 
challenges  and  frustrations 
families  face  when  trying  to 
find  funding  for  equipment. 

Photo  by  Keith  Seaman,  courtesy  of  Winners  on  Wheels 
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Finishing 
the  Race 

by  Jan  Little 


Jan  Little  is  director  of  Infini- 
tec  in  Chicago.  III.  Infinitec 
IS  an  information,  training 
and  research  facility  devel- 
oped to  increase  access  to 
assistive  technology  for  peo- 
ple who  need  it.  Little  has 
developed  assistive  technol- 
ogy, marketed  it,  improved 
its  service  delivery,  conduct- 
ed workshops  and  uses  it 
herself.  Little  earned  her 
bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  in  journalism  and 
communications  sciences 
from  the  University  of  Illinois/ 
Urbana-Champaign. 


It  was  with  some  surprise  that  I  learned 
I  had  been  selected  for  membership  in 
Exceptional  Parent's  Hall  of  Fame.  Being 
a  parent  is  the  only  thing  I  haven't  experi- 
enced, despite  being  quadriplegic  since  a 
bout  with  polio  in  my  early  childhood. 

At  first,  1  considered  politely  declining 
because  it's  not  possible  to  know  what  it's 
like  to  be  the  parent  of  a  child  with  a  dis- 
ability'' unless  you've  been  one.  Upon  reflec- 
tion, however,  I  realized  that  1  may  have  a 
message  of  interest  to  parents  because  I  was 
a  child  who  grew  up  with  a  severe  disability 
My  parents,  like  today's  exceptional  parents, 
were  pioneers.  Like  you,  they  fought  an 
obstacle  course  —  except  back  then,  there 
weren't  even  paths  on  which  to  run  and  the 
woods  were  full  of  hostile  elements. 

Nearly  40  years  ago,  my  parents  were 
told  that  1  would  always  be  a  hopeless  crip- 
ple. They  were  advised  to  keep  me  at  home, 
or  put  me  in  one,  and  get  on  with  their  lives. 
Like  vou  readers  of  Exceptional  Parent  under- 
stand, that  attitude  was  not  acceptable  to 
my  parents. 

All  education  was  denied  to  me  from 
the  eighth  grade  until  my  junior  year  in 
high  school.  Friends  and  neighbors  tutored 
me  and  1  was  able  to  go  on  to  college  and 
earn  two  degrees.  Our  community  accepted 
me  when  1  was  a  child.  \  participated  in  4- 
H,  the  farm  youth  training  ground.  My 
family,  tutors  and  neighbors  demanded  as 
much  of  me  as  of  any  other  child.  Later,  my 
professors  and  emplovers  demanded  per- 
formance equal  to  that  of  my  peers. 

The  one  gift  you  can  give  your  child 
with  a  disability  is  to  expect  and  demand 
the  verv  best  from  him  or  her.  It's  frequent- 
ly easier  for  you  to  dress  your  child  or  get 
him  or  her  a  drink,  but  you  may  be  depri\'- 
ing  your  child  of  the  joy  of  independence 
and  equality. 

The  demands  made  on  me  for  perfor- 
mance equal  to  my  peers  have  had  other 
rewards.  I  have  enjoyed  a  career  in  busi- 
ness, triumph  in  international  sports,  the 
opportunity  to  promote  legislation  for  access 
to  assistive  technologv  and  equal  opportu- 
nity and  the  honor  of  ha\'ing  been  chosen 
by  United  Cerebral  Palsy  of  Greater  Chicago 
to  guide  the  development  of  Infinitec. 

This  center  will  involve  the  efforts  of 
manv  people  in  using  technolcjgy  to  over- 
come limitations  resulting  from  disabilities. 


Infinitec  will  serve  as  a  national  model  and 
resource  for  parents,  people  with  disabilities, 
health  care  professionals,  manufacturers  of 
technology  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
the  people  who  fund  technology  to  over- 
come disability. 

Now,  let  me  summarize  why  parents 
of  exceptional  children  are  like  the  marathon 
runners  who  have  completed  25.5  miles  of  a 
26-mile,  385-yard  race. 

The  marathon  is  about  making  sure 
that  every  child  —  whether  he  or  she  has  a 
mobility  limitation,  a  cogniti\'e  problem,  a 
learning  disorder  or  a  sight  or  hearing 
impairment  —  has  the  opportunity  to  be  a 
fully  empowered  member  of  our  society. 
In  the  past  20  years,  parents  have: 

•  Forced  legislation  assuring  every  child 
the  opportunity  for  an  equal  and  integrated 
education. 

•  Promoted  legislation  to  give  children 
with  disabilities  access  to  the  technology 
that  can  give  them  a  level  playing  field. 

•  Been  an  important  factor  in  the  passage 
of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  the 
most  sweeping  civil  rights  legislation  ever 
enacted  by  any  nation. 

•  Agonized  over  the  lack  of  support  from 
their  communities  but  drawn  strength  from 
other  parents  in  similar  situations. 

•  Known  the  despair  of  trying  to  assure 
the  rights  of  their  children  but  have  been 
too  stubborn  to  give  up. 

The  most  important  event  that  has 
affected  the  lives  of  those  of  us  who  have 
disabilities  in  the  past  20  years  has  not  been 
legislation.  It  has  not  been  the  proliferation 
of  technology  It  has  not  even  been  the  pub- 
lic's change  of  attitude  that  says,  "Hey,  peo- 
ple with  disabilities  are  valuable  people, 
toc^."  The  most  important  event  has  been 
seeing  the  courage  of  parents,  including  my 
own,  who  have  said,  "I  will  not  accept  that 
my  child  must  be  a  second-class  citizen 
because  he  or  she  has  a  disability." 

Everv  mile  you  have  run  has  made  life 
easier  not  onlv  for  children  with  disabilities, 
but  also  for  adults  who  become  disabled 
and  those  of  us  who  will  be  fortunate  enough 
to  enjov  advanced  age  without  physical  and 
mental  restrictions. 

You  have  blisters  on  your  feet,  you've 
"hit  the  wall,"  you  are  weary.  But  what  a 
sweet  \'ictory  —  what  a  contribution  to  our 
entire  society  exceptional  parents  have  made. 
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During  a  3  year  period,  children  groio  an  average  of  2"  in  femur  length, 
1.5"  /;/  hip  widtlh  and  25"  in  hack  height. 

—  o\tr.ipoKiU\l  from  Huiiiiin  Dinwif^ton^  tutti  (ntrniyi  >fuiir 

The  revolutionary  Jay  GS  Growth  and  Positioning  System  is  designed  to  grow  that 
much  and  more. 

The  system  includes  a  new  growth  Cushion,  a  new  growth  Back,  and  the  lay 
Adjustable  Solid  Seat.  Together,  these  components  help  position  the  child's  hips 
and  back  properly  at  every  step  of  the  growth  process.  The  system  is  also  designed 
to  reduce  spasticity  and  tone. 

Call  tor  a  free  demonstration  so  that  you  too  can  see  what  a  difference  a  Jay  makes! 


A  The  Jay  GS  Growth 
&  Positioning  System 


/A\W  ''^^""^^^^^^'^''^'-l^^i 

fCk\^f     I'O.  Box  lSh5(> 

MEDICAL  MHUH-sh^^hLsA 

Toll-free 
(800)  648-8282 

In  Cin.iJa.c.ill 
(MX))  26 "^-"^1^0 


1-*^:  i.u  M,Mi..ii  I  ij 


t  * 
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The  term  "assistive  technology  device"  means  any  item,  piece  of  equipment  or  product  system, 
whether  acquired  commercially  off  the  shelf,  modified  or  customized,  that  is  used  to  increase, 
maintain  or  improve  functional  capabilities  of  individuals  with  disabilities. 

—  From  Section  3.  Technology-Related  Assistance  for  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1988 


New  technological  develop- 
ments have  raised  the  expec- 
tation that  people  with  dis- 
abilities can  en:\ploy  assistive 
devices  to  function  more  indepen- 
dently in  their  homes  and  communi- 
ties and  pursue  vocational  goals  not 
dreamed  of  before.  Every  day  peo- 
ple act  on  this  expectation  and  do 
gain  more  independence. 

But  expectations  are  often 
dashed  or  delayed  when  people  seek 
financial  assistance  to  purchase  de\'ices 
and  are  faced  with  a  maze  of  funding 
sources,  eligibility  restrictions,  paper- 
work requirements  and  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  funding  of 
such  equipment. 

Selecting  Funding 
Resources 

Sc^urces  of  financial  assistance 
for  purchasing  assistive  technology 
are  manv  and  varied.  Each  has  a 
different  eligibility  criteria.  Most 
require  that  an  application  for  ser- 
vices or  financial  assistance  be  com- 
pleted. All  have  specific  rules 
regarding  what  equipment  can  be 
purchased. 

Most  primary  sources  of  fin- 
ancial assistance  are  programs  author- 
ized and  funded  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Programs  such  as  Social 


Security  are  operated  by  federal  agen- 
cies. Others,  such  as  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs,  are  federal/ 
state  partnerships  and  are  operated 
by  state  agencies. 

The  Supported  Employment 
(Title  VI  programs)  and  Independent 
Living  Services  (Title  VIIA  &  VIIC 
programs)  are  federal/state  rehabili- 
tation programs  that  also  provide 
funding  for  assistive  technology- 
Independent  living  programs  are 
noteworthy  because  they  can  provide 
funds  to  purchase  assistive  technol- 
ogv  for  individuals  neither  working 
nor  preparing  to  work,  and  who  are 
therefore  ineligible  for  vocational 
rehabilitation.  Title  VII  monies  can 
pav  for  assistive  devices  that  enhance 
an  individual's  ability  to  function 
more  independently  at  home  and  in 
the  community. 

In  addition  to  government  agen- 
cies, some  private  organizations  can 
be  sources  of  funding.  Foundations, 
corporations  and  trust  funds  are 
potential  sources  of  direct  financial 
assistance.  Some  research  at  a  local 
library  will  help  identify  an  appro- 
priate source  of  funding.  Usually, 
the  person  seeking  the  funds  must 
write  a  funding  proposal  or  justi- 
fication statement  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  need  and  how  the 
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monies  will  be  spent.  The  proposal 
mav  be  simply  a  letter  or  may  require 
more  formal  correspondence. 

Civic  organizations  and  ser\'ice 
clubs  are  another  resource.  They  often 
raise  funds  on  behalf  of  individuals 
needing  financial  assistance  to  pur- 
chase of  assistive  devices.  Lions  Clubs, 
Kiwanis,  Rotary  and  Pilot  Interna- 
tional are  examples  of  organizations 
that  have  a  history  of  assisting  peo- 
ple with  disabilities. 

Finally,  there  are  several  organi- 
zations that  have  established  low- 
interest  revolving  loan  programs. 
These  programs  are  particularly  valu- 
able to  individuals  and  families  whose 
incomes  make  them  ineligible  for 
programs  based  on  financial  need. 
The  low-interest  loan  program  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Easter  Seals 
Societv  was  established  specifically 
to  aid  people  with  the  purchase  of 
assistive  technology.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Xerox  Corporation 
and  the  Bank  of  Boston,  established  a 
low-interest  loan  program  to  help 
people  who  are  blind  to  purchase 
personal  readers. 

A  few  manufacturers  of  assistive 
technologies  provide  financing  or  other 
forms  of  time  payments,  but  this  is  a 
rare  practice.  However,  often 
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The  Power 
To  Grow 
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Quickie's  onyinal  Zippie  lurncd  the  kids'  wheelchair 
market  on  its  car.  Now  the  Zippie  P'^OO  picks  up  where 
its  ,uroundhreakiny  namesake  left  off. 

Like  the  orii^inal  Zippie.  the  Zippie  i^'^OO's  most 
distinctive  feature  is  its  ahiliiv  t()jL»row  from  ehildhood 
throut^h  maturity,  with  its  w  ide  rant^e  of  adjustments 
jtid  the  inj^enious  Zippie  (Growth  Kit. 

Hut  the  Zippie  i^^OO  is  a  /;o//v/'ehair.  with  an 
efficient  Direct  Drive  Motor  System  and  controller  for 
ciiild-tailored  performance,  ft  eomes  with  tili-in-space. 
standard.  And  with  its  downsized  power  base,  smaller 
sealing  unit  and  l4  color  options,  the  Zippie  P5()0  is  a 
/vV/.s*'chair  from  lop  to  hottom...  not  just  a  rehashed 
.iduil  chair. 

The  Zippie  P'^OO  from  Quiekie.  The  power  chair  that 
tits  now...  and  vears  from  now. 


QUICKIE 

ne  RcalChair  People. 


is  tiicivdibiv 
nunieiiivrahlc 

the  sici'h  {/csiqh 


I  SUNRISE 

OUCKIE 
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manufacturers  and  vendors  are  sen- 
sitive to  the  difficulties  consumers 
face  when  trying  to  find  funding 
sources.  Prentke  Romich,  Co.  of 
Woosten  Ohio,  is  one  example  of  a 
vendor  attempting  to  aid  its  current 
and  potential  customers  by  educa- 
ting them  about  the  funding  process 
(see  page  36). 

Once  you  have  identified  a 
primary  source  of  funding,  you 
should  develop  a  specific  strategy 
that  is  tailored  to  your  unique 
requirements. 


Developing  a  Funding 
Strategy 

When  deciding  on  the  best  ap- 
proach for  funding  the  purchase  of 
assistive  technology  it  may  be  appro- 
priate to  choose  one  primary  source. 
However,  funding  sources  often  like 
to  share  the  cost  with  one  or  more 
other  providers.  The  key  to  success  is 
selecting  the  appropriate  funding 
strategy. 

The  Arkansas  Research  and 
Training  Center  offers  the  following 
questions  which  might  help  to  narrow 
down  the  choices: 


C 


Take  a  ^ 
Firm 

Position! ^^/l 


.  r,: .•(' :t,  jlscis  three  colors  rui^?cd 
r.?.ihlr  lightweight,  more  thar 
twenty  positioning  teaturps  threr 
year  warranty 


''Convaid  Cruisers"  .  .  .  firm  positioning  buggies 
for  children  with  special  needs. 

Your  child's  comfort  is  assured  by  the  care  and  construction  that 
goes  into  everv'  Convaid  Cruiser  because  the  patented  fold  of  the 
Cruiser  ^f^/ivs  your  child  finn  positioning^.  In  fact,  the  more  your  child's 
bodv  weight  presses  down,  the  firmer  the  upholster}'  becomes. 
When  you  travel,  the  Cruiser  folds  easily  to  fit  into  your  trunk  or 
backseat. 


Convaid 

PRODUCTS  INC 


P.O.  Box  2458  Palos  Vcrdos,  Calitomin  90274 
310o39-6814  l-800o52-1020  TOLL  FREF. 
FAX  310-539-367(1 


•  What  is  the  most  promising  fund- 
ing source? 

•  Has  this  source  been  dealt  with 
before? 

a.  Was  it  successful? 

b.  What  problems  iccrc  encountered? 

c.  Who  ivas  the  contact  person? 

«  Is  there  a  possibilitv^  of  more  than 
one  funding  source? 

•  Will  the  vendor  be  an  advocate 
and  provide  preapproval  and  bill- 
ing services? 

•  Are  there  persons  with  disabilities 
using  these  devices,  and  can  they 
be  contacted  for  suggestions  on 
their  proper  use? 

•  Will  the  device  enable  the  consu- 
mer to  enter  or  continue  employ- 
ment, live  more  independently  or 
improve  overall  health?  Can  the 
funding  source  be  convinced  of 
this  advantage? 

•  Are  written  policies  of  the  primary 
source  available? 

•  If  a  person  has  a  disability  as  a 
result  of  a  job-related  accident,  is 
the  device  the  responsibility  of 
workers'  compensation  insurance? 

•  Will  a  civic  or  charitable  organiza- 
tion, foundation  or  association 
help  raise  the  necessary  funds? 

The  Arkansas  RTC  publication 
notes  that  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions will  be  unique  for  each  individ- 
ual and  may  depend  on  factors  such 
as  severitv  of  disability,  age,  educa- 
tion, emplovment  status,  insurance 
coverage,  and  geographical  location. 

Preparing  a  Justification 
Statement 

Some  funding  sources  require 
the  applicant  to  prepare  a  justifi- 
cation statement.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  government  programs.  When 
the  funding  source  is  a  public  or 
private  insurance  policy,  a  statement 
must  be  submitted  by  the  expected 
beneficiarv,  a  physician  or  a  therapist 
indicating  the  medical  necessity  of  the 
purchase. 

When  applving  for  funds  from 
a  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cv,  the  applicant  must  demonstrate 
that  the  device  will  assist  in  prepar- 
ing for,  getting  or  keeping  a  job.  If 
work  is  not  an  expected  outcome, 
then  the  justification  must  indicate 
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Ford  Mobility  Motoring 
Makes  liie  More  Rewarding! 


Ford  Motor  Company  understands 
that  a  physical  disabihty  doesn't 
mean  life  can't  be  rewarding.  For 
many,  there's  no  greater  reward  than 
the  feeling  of  freedom  and  inde- 
[)endence  that  comes  from  driving. 

That's  why  your  Ford  and 
Lincoln-Mercm^'  dealers  want  your 
active  life  to  include  a  Ford. 
Liiicoln  or  Mercury  car  or  van.  or  a 
Ford  light  truck.  And  that's  why 
the  Mobility  Motoring  Program  was 
created  ...  to  make  adapting  your 
new  Ford  or  Lincoln-Mercur\' 
vehicle  easier  and  more  rewarding! 

A  Smoother  Road  to  Travel 

Mobility  Motoring  starts  with  a  toll- 
free  call.  You'll  know  you've  arrived 
when  your  Ford  or  Lincoln- Mercury 
dealer  hands  you  a  check  for  up  to 
$750  toward  the  installation  of 
adaptive  driving  or  passenger 
equipment.^  Tliere's  nothing  for 
you  to  send  in  . . .  and  there's  no 
waiting  for  your  check  to  arrive! 

You'll  also  receive  a  complimen- 
tar\'  Ford  Cellular  Telephone^ 
and  a  complimentary  one  year 
membership  in  the  Ford  Auto  Club 


Ford  and 

Uncom-Mercury  Divisions 


which  includes  24-hour  emergency 
road  service. 

Information  You  Need  ... 
for  Informed  Decisions 

The  Ford  Mobility  Motoring 
Program  also  provides  . . . 

■  a  friendly  toll-free  information 
line  to  answer  your  questions. 

■  a  special  toll-free  line  for  "TDD" 
users. 

■  a  list  of  nearby  assessment 
centers  authorized  to  provide  a 
''prescription"  for  your  vehicle's 
adaptive  equipment. 

■  a  list  of  local  adaptive  equipment 
dealers  and  installers. 

■  sources  of  fimding  which  may 
be  able  to  provide  assistance  in 
addition  to  the  amount  you 
receive  from  the  Mobility 
Motoring  Program. 

'  Ford  Motor  Company  will  authorize  the  telling 
Ford  or  Lincoln'Mercury  dealer  to  pay  the  vehicle 
purchaser  an  amount  equal  to  the  cott  of  vehicle 
adaptioe  equipment  concenion,  up  to  a  maximum 
of$750. 

'  Customer  is  responsible  for  a  J2J  'day  minimum 
activation  on  the  Ford  Cellular  System.  Some  local 
individual  carriers  may  require  a  longer  agreement 
as  well  as  other  rrlated  lervice  and  usofce  rhaqres. 
so  acceptance  is  optional.  To  be  eligibU  for  the 
complimentary  Ford  Cellular  Telephone,  the  cus' 
tomer  must  also  live  in  an  area  covered  by  the  Ford 
Cellular  System  at  the  time  of  purchase  or  lease. 

Ask  yrtur  Dealer  for  complete  cellular  phone  details. 


Best  of  alL  you  get  Ford  Motor 
Company's  products  and  services. 
A  Company  where  quality  and 
service  is  always  ""Job  1!^ 

So  whether  your  life  demands  a 
new  Ford.  Lincoln  or  Mercury  car 
or  van.  or  a  Ford  light  truck  ...  just 
caU  1-800-952-2248  (for  TDD 
users:  1-800-TDD-0312).  You  11 
discover  that  Mobility  Motoring  is 
your  kind  of  reward! 

Free  Mobility  Motoring  Videol 

This  video  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  open 
the  door  to  Mobility  Motoring  rewards. 
You'll  meet  people  who  have  learned 
how  simple  the  process  really  is.  You^ll 
also  get  an  overview  of  how  iFord 
products  adapt ...  for  versatility,  con- 
venience and  just  plain  motoring  fun. 
Just  ask  for  your  free  video  when  you 
call  us. 

Program  Period 

October  K  1992  -  September  30. 1993 


MOBIUTY 


PI06IAM 
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A  \€W  Can  Van  or  Light  Truck ...  Adaptive  Equipment ...  and  On-the-Spot  Casht 


We've  raised 
the  standard  of  lifting. 


For  over  20  years,  Ricon  s  automatic  wheel- 
chair lifts  have  led  the  industry  with  one 
innovation  after  another,  impro\dng  the 
mobilitv'  of  physically  challenged  indi\iduals. 

For  example,  our  patented  S-1000  Qearway^ 
Lift  features  a  fully  automatic  split  platform 
that  folds  up  and  out  of  the  way,  lea\ing  the 
doorw^ay  clear.  Our  S-1001  Trimway™ 
provides  superior  performance  and  a  large 
platform  in  a  surprisingly  compact  design. 

Designed  for  strength,  durability,  safety 
and  easv  maintenance,  Ricon  lifts 


di  e  af  fordable  and  backed  by  Ricon  s 
5-vear  limited  warrants'. 


So  raise  your  standard  of  lifting  with 
Ricon.  For  free  literature  on  Ricon  lifts, 
contact  tlie  office  nearest  vou. 


RICON 


Innovation  in  Mobility 

Ricon  Corporation  12450  Moniague  Si..  Pacoima.C-V 91331  •  l-8(K).322-2tt84  •  (818)  89^)-7r)88  •  Fax:  (818)  890-3354 
Ricon  Canada  Inc.  14750  (kniin  Blvd.W..  PiciTcf<>n(is,QnclxT.(*^na(laH9H  1B2  •Tel:  (514)  62r)-02(>l  •  Fitx:  (514)  (>2r>-02()4 
Ricon U,K.  Ltd  153  Iknncti Su.  Ar(iv\ick.  Manchesicr.  Uniud  Kingdom.  M12  5RW» Tel:  061-274-371 1  •  F;tx:  061-274-3706 
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Tech  Act 


Projects 

The  Technology-Related  Assis- 
tance for  Individuals  with  Disabili- 
ties Act  of  1988  P.L.  100-407,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Tech  Act,  au- 
thorizes the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  to  provide  grants  on  a 
competitive  basis,  to  establish  and 
operate  consumer-responsive,  state- 
wide programs  to  provide  people 
with  disabilities  and  their  families 
with  information  about  the  avail- 
ability of  assistive  technology  prod- 
ucts and  services.  Forty-two  states 
currently  have  Tech  Act  programs. 
It  is  hoped  that  ail  50  states  and  U.S. 
territories  will  be  funded  by  1 995. 

Some  states  have  used  Tech  Act 
money  to  help  people  with  disabili- 
ties actually  purchase  assistive 
devices,  but  this  is  not  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  program.  Several  of 
the  projects,  like  the  ones  in  South 
Carolina.  Kentucky,  Maryland  and 
Nebraska,  have  produced  funding 
resource  guides  specific  to  their 
states.  Contact  RESNA  to  find  out 
if  there  is  a  Tech  Act  project  in  your 
state. 

RESNA  Technical 
Assistance  Project 
RESNA 

1101  Connecticut  Ave.  NW 
Suite  700 

Washington,  DC  20036. 
(202)  857-1140  (Voice/TTY) 
Hours;  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  (EST) 

RESNA  is  an  association  that 
works  for  the  advancement  of  reha- 
bilitation engineering  and  assistive 
technologies.  It  has  a  federally- 
funded  contract  to  provide  Tech  Act 
projects  with  technical  assistance 
and  information  on  how  to  develop 
and  implement  programs  that  allow 
people  with  disabilities  and  their  fami- 
lies to  receive  appropriate  assistive 
technology  sen/ices.  RESNA  can 
provide  consumers  with  information 
about  42  projects  currently  funded 
by  the  Act:  there  may  be  a  project 
in  your  state.  Tech  Act  programs 
do  not  usually  provide  direct  fund- 
ing for  assistive  technology. 
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the  device  will  enhance  the  individ- 
ual's ability  to  function  indepen- 
dently. 

Local  school  districts  will  often 
pay  for  devices  and  auxihary  aids 
used  in  the  classroom.  Families  re- 
questing that  the  school  pay  for  assis- 
tive technology  should  be  prepared 
to  demonstrate  how  the  device  will 
enhance  the  child's  ability  to  obtain 
an  appropriate  education  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment. 

Other  funding  sources  will 
have  their  own  specific  requirements. 


Success  in  securing  funding  is  often 
dependent  on  the  applicant's  ability 
to  address  each  agencv's  unique 
requirements  in  a  funding  request. 

Keys  to  Funding 

hi  sum,  the  keys  to  opening  the 
agency  doors  and  breaking  down 
funding  barriers  are  knowledge, 
determination  and  preparation.  First, 
identify  specific  needs,  then  identifv 
assistive  technology  that  addresses 
the  need.  Become  familiar  with  poten- 
tial funding  sources,  their  eligibilitv 

continued  on  page  24 
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Fit  is.Now. 
Guaranteiecll 
3  Yeai-sr    :  J 


MuLHOtXAND  GGS^*"-  Best  Guarantee  in  the  Industry 


Our  well-known  Gro\Mh  Guidance  System  (GGS)  is  now 
guumnteecl  to  grow  with  and  fit  your  child  for  three 
years.  Any  part  that  can  no  longer  be  adjusted  to  fit 
\()ur  child  right  will  gladly  be  replaced.*  Systems  are 
typically  used  for  five  or  more  years  by  one  user,  then 
frequently  recycled  for  two  more.  Materials  and 
workmanship  are  now  guaranteed  for  two  years.* 

GGS  uniquely  enables  a  managing  therapist  to  make  macro 
and  micro  adjustments  of  all  system  elements  to  fine  tune  a 
child's  position  optimum  lone  function  and  deformity  free 
growth.  Readily  detaches  from  wheelbase  to  be  a  car  seat. 
Grash  tested,  completely  adjustable.  Rated  best  in  categon 
with  over  40  optional  components  and  accessories  — 
hundreds  of  sizes  and  variatio  is. 

:]i  Out  two  v«ai  mrf(((rais  and  «i«0(hmjnsntp  and  thre  veai  (ifMn  M\i\Uc\ion  gitaiamees  aie  commQeni  on  it 
Ojc  !o  ad  space  'iniUJions  Oic-sc  conJatJ  Muihoi  ofl  Posit'OO'no  SiStc^i  tOf  co'iO'Clc  deia-is 


Why  wait? 

For  more  information 
CALL  NOW  -  TOLL-FREE 
800-KID-GROW 

or800-543-4"^69 

Mulholland 

Positioning  Systems  Inc. 

21S  North  I2lh  Street 
SMtsk  Paula.  C^Hfomia 
Phone  K0S-S2S-7I6S 
Fax:  80S.953-I082 

tacJors  and  wtc  upon  gooo  ptolpsw'ui  practice!; 
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criteria,  paperwork  requirements  and 
payment  policies.  Learn  to  select 
appropriate  funding  sources  to  match 
the  need  and  to  justify  the  funding 
request  in  terms  that  meet  the  agen- 
cy's goals.  (See  the  chart  on  page  26 
for  a  list  of  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions that  can  be  of  assistance  in  your 
search  for  funds.) 

Finding  Sources 

In  seeking  funding,  parents  (in 
conjunction  with  their  child's  clinical 
and  educational  teams  and  an  adap- 
tive medical  equipment  professional) 
may  need  to  use  more  than  one 
source  in  order  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary device.  As  illustrated  in  the 


EZ-ACCESS  R-1000  portable  ramp. 

article  Insurance  Claim  Appeal  (on 
page  30  of  this  issue),  applving  to 
any  of  these  funding  sources  can  be  a 
frustrating  process.  The  following 
list  of  sources  also  includes  eligibility 
requirements: 

•  Credit  financing.  Eligibility  is 
based  upon  the  applicant's  credit 
history.  Collateral  is  usually  used  to 
secure  the  loan  along  with  other 
assurance  of  likelihood  that  the  loan 
will  be  repaid.  Because  some  equip- 
ment can  be  difficult  for  a  bank  to 

0  resell  in  the  event  of  a  default,  the 

5  loan  mav  need  to  be  secured  in  other 

1  ways. 

^        •  Medicaid.  Based  on  Title  XIX  of 

I  the  Social  Security  Act,  Medicaid 

^  covers  needy  persons  who  are  el i- 

1.  gible  for  AFEXT  or  Supplemental 

I  Security  Income  (SSI)  programs. 

8  Some  states  cover  medicallv  need\- 


persons  whose  incomes,  after  deduct- 
ing medical  expenses,  fall  below  the 
income  threshold. 

Medicaid  equipment  payment 
policies  vary  from  state  to  state,  gen- 
erally following  Medicare  policies. 
Most  states  pay  for  home  medical 
equipment;  many  pay  for  prosthetics 
and  orthotics.  Augmentative  com- 
munication equipment  is  paid  for  by 
a  growing  number  of  states.  "Medi- 
cal necessity"  is  the  critical  factor  for 
pavment. 

•  Medicare,  Part  B.  Based  on  Title 
XVTIl  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
persons  under  65  years  of  age  who 
are  disabled  severely  enough  qualify 
for  Social  Security  Disability 
Insurance  (SSDI)  for  at  least  25 
months  are  eligible.  Payments  are 
made  for  so-called  durable  medical 
equipment  (DME)  which: 

(a)  can  withstand  repeated  use; 

(b)  is  primarily  and  customarily  used 
to  serve  a  medical  purpose; 

(c)  generally  is  not  useful  to  a  person 
in  the  absence  of  illness  or  injury; 

(d)  is  appropriate  for  use  in  the 
home. 

Examples  of  equipment  covered  in- 
clude internal  prosthetic  devices, 
external  braces  and  artificial  limbs  or 
eyes. 

•  TEFRA.  Based  on  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982,  children  (infants  through  age 
six)  are  eligible.  TEFRA  provides 
coverage  for  children  deemed  diag- 
nostically  eligible  (as  established  by 
SSI  definition),  but  who  would  be 
financially  ineligible  for  SSI  due  to 
parental  income.  Children  must 
meet  medical  necessity  requirements 
for  institutional  care;  however,  the 
intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
the  necessary  services,  including 
equipment,  for  the  child  to  remain  at 
home. 

•  Private  Insurance.  Eligibility 
depends  on  specific  terms  of  the 
insurance  policv.  Often  equipment  is 
not  explicitly  specified  in  the  con- 
tract. Payment  then  depends  upon 
the  insurer's  legal  obligations  as  well 
as  the  role  of  the  desired  equipment 
in  meeting  the  child's  needs. 

•  Special  Education.  Children 
with  disabilities  through  age  21  arc 

continued  on  page  26 


Getting  Your 
Facts  Straight 

Compiling  a  Personal 
History  for  Funding 
Request  Forms 

Every  funding  request 
will  require  that  you  provide 
basic  personal  information. 
It  may  be  helpful  to  collect 
this  information  before  ap- 
proaching potential  funding 
sources. 

In  addition  to  informa- 
tion such  as  your  name  and 
address,  be  prepared  to  offer 
the  following: 

•  Primary  disability 

•  Time  of  onset 

•  Cause  of  onset 

•  Secondary  disability(ies) 

•  Time  of  onset 

•  Cause  of  onset 

•  Employment  history 
(including  length  of 
employment  and 
reason  for  leaving) 

•  Names,  ages  and  rela- 
tionship of  dependents 

•  Family  income 
(amount  before  taxes) 

•  Monthly  expenses 
(including  rent  or  mort- 
gage payments,  utili- 
ties, outstanding  loans 
and  medical  expenses) 

•  Health  insurance 
(including  plan  type 
and,  for  people  cate- 
gorized as  a  depen- 
dent, the  name  of  the 
policy  holder). 
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Agencies  and 
Organizations 


The  following  agencies  and  organizations  may  be  of  assistance  in  your  search  for  funding.  In  some  cases, 
the  organizations  have  national,  state  and  local  offices  and  you  will  be  directed  to  the  office  nearest  you. 
Some  of  the  organizations  in  this  listing  do  not  provide  funding  directly. 


Hear  Now 

4001  S.  Magnolia  Way 
Denver,  CO  80237 
(800)  648-HEAR 
(303)  758-'49l9  (Voice/TTY) 
Hours:  10:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  (EST) 
Hear  Now  is  a  national  non- 
profit organization  dedicated  to 
helping  individuals  with  limited 
resources  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of 
hearing.  Hear  Now  disseminates 
donated,  reconditioned  behind-the- 
ear  hearing  aids  or  cochlear  implants 
to  low-income  people  with  hearing 
impairments  through  their  National 
Hearing  Aid  Bank.  There  is  an  appli- 
cation process  for  acceptance  into  the 
program.  Hear  Now  can  also  make 
referrals  to  the  caller's  local  hearing 
impairment  services. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association 

National  Office 
3300  E.  Sunrise  Drive 
Tucson,  AZ  85718 
(800)  572-1717 
(602)  529-2000 

Ask  for  the  Patient  Services  Dept. 
Hours:  10:30  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  (EST) 
MDA  is  a  national  voluntary 
public  health  organization  that  pro- 
vides assistance  to  people  with  neuro- 
muscular diseases  through  its  state 
and  local  chapters.  MDA  is  funded 
almost  entirely  by  individual  private 
contributions.  Publications  available 
include  MDA's  free  Patient  Services 
brochure,  which  includes  informa- 
tion about  their  operating  procedures, 
patient  services  and  equipment 
provided  to  qualified  applicants. 


National  Easter  Seal  Society 
Computer  Assisted  Technology 
Services  (CATS)  Program 

70  E.  Lake  Street 

Chicago,  IL  60601-5907 

(312)  726-6200 

Contact  person:  Bill  Watson 

Hours:  9:30  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  (EST) 

The  CATS  program  provides 
information  on  how  people  with  dis- 
abilities can  obtain  loans.  The  National 
Easter  Seals  Office  can  refer  callers  to 
12  regional  CATS  programs.  Easter 
Seals  can  also  provide  information 
about  getting  computers  and  related 
computers  at  a  discount.  The  nation- 
al office  will  also  refer  the  caller  to 
local  Easter  Seal  affiliates  whenever 
possible. 

The  National  Information  Center 
for  Children  and  Youth  with 
Disabilities  (NICHCY) 

P.O.  Box  1492 
Washington,  DC  20013 
(800)  999-5599 

(703)  893-6061/893-8614  (TTY) 
Hours:  8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  (EST) 

NICHCY  can  refer  interested 
parents  to  Parent  luuiang  Informa- 
tion Projects  (PTIPs)  and  Parent-to- 
Parent  support  groups  in  each  state. 
While  they  do  not  provide  funding, 
PTIPs  and  Parent-to-Parent  groups 
can  link  parents  seeking  funding 
information  with  each  other  and,  in 
some  cases,  can  provide  information 
on  legal  rights  pertaining  to  Indi- 
vidualized Education  Plans,  as  well 
as  parents'  potential  roles  in  securing 
funding  for  assistive  technology. 


The  Foundation  Center 

79  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10003-3076 

(800)  424-9836 

Hours:  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  (EST) 

The  Foundation  Center  is  an 
independent  national  service  organi- 
zation established  to  provide  infor- 
mation on  philanthropic  giving.  It 
publishes  directories,  such  as  Foun- 
dation Grants  to  Individuals,  which 
you  can  use  to  identify  funding  sources 
in  your  area  and  determine  whether 
you  qualify  for  funding.  The  Center 
maintains  information  in  over  180 
libraries  across  the  U.S.;  the  national 
office  can  give  vou  information  about 
participating  libraries  in  your  area. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations 

1522  K  Street  NW 
Suite  1112 

Washington,  DC  20005 
(800)  872-5827 
(202)  842-1266  (VoiceHTY) 
Hours:  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. (EST) 

Through  its  150  local  affiliates, 
UCPA  assists  in  work  site  accommo- 
dations, environmental  controls,  com- 
puter access  for  pre-schoolers,  school- 
age  youth  and  adults,  adaptive  toys 
and  switches,  augmentative  communi- 
cation and  other  assistive  technology. 
Services  offered  by  affiliates  vary;  some 
provide  financial  assistance  and /or 
equipment  loan  programs.  Contact 
vour  local  affiliate  to  determine  what 
type  of  assistive  technology  services 
they  offer;  local  affiliates  also  provide 
information  and  referral  for  assistive 
technologv  services  and  funding. 
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Introducing  the  Washlet  SlII  from  TOTO.  /\n 
easy  retrofit  replacement  toilet  seal  that's  proven 
itself  safe,  convenient,  gentle  and  effective  \^1th 
over  3  million  people  worldwide. 

The  Washlet  Sm  puts  daily  personal  hygiene 
back  in  the  hands  of  physically  impaired,  dis- 
abled or  handicapped  individuals. 

M  the  touch  of  a  button,  the  micro-computer 
controlled  Washlet  provides  a  soothing  stream  of 
warm  water  that  gently  and  thoroughly  cleans 
sensitive  tissues.  Followed  by  warm  air  drying. 

If  you're  a  person  who  has  special  personal 
hv^ene  needs  ~  or  know  of  or  care  for  someone 
else  who  does-call  our  toll-free 
number.  800-366-7354. 

Free  Washlet  S!U  lideo,  Thefidl 
story  about  this  remarkable  personal 
fjy^iene  product  Demonstrates  the 
most  importatit  thtui^  an  y  person  can 
i*fi/oi'  -  independence. 
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MAKE  MOBILITY  MORE  FUN! 

for  children  with  a  disability 
STANDARD  OPTIONS 

-  digital  electronics  controls 

-  multiple  switch  options 

-  adjustable  speed  controls 

-  seating  options 

-  battery  operated 

-  battery  charger  included 


NEW 

Emergency  ON/OFF  Controls 

Proportional  Joystick  Steering 

RF  Control  w/Emergency  ON/OFF 
and  Proportional  Steering 

Remote  Controls  Operate  to  1 20  ft. 


ti.O.S.S.  *  IS  a  a'dislcrcii  trademark  oi 
I  Icdstron^  C(>rp<>ranon.  Bedford.  PA 
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BIGFOOT-  IS  J  registeivd  iradcireirt.  of  BIGFOOT 
4X4  Inc..  St.  Louis,  MO 
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Innovative  Products.  Inc. 
83048th  Street 
Grand  Forks.  ND  58201 
Phone:  (701)772-5185 
Fax:  (701)772-5284 
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1-800-950-5185 
CUSTOMIZED  KITS  AVAILABLE 
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The  Carrie  Rover  by  Preston. 


continued  from  page  24 

eligible  based  on  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Persons  Act  (P.L. 
94-142)  and  Amendments  and  Chap- 
ter 1  (Elementary  and  Special  Educa- 
tion Act).  Payment  for  equipment  is 
justified  as  expediting  educational 
goals  of  students.  This  source  is  also 
now  responsible  for  meeting  the 


family  support  needs  of  families  with 
preschool-aged  children.  In  many 
states,  equipment  is  owned  by  and 
remains  at  the  student's  school. 

Information  about  special  edu- 
cation funding  is  sometimes  avail- 
able from  your  Local  Education 
Agency  (LEA),  usually  your  school 
district's  special  education  coordi- 
nator or  your  state  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, within  the  office  of  the  state 
Director  of  Special  Education  Pro- 
grams. Contacting  a  local  parent 
advocacy  group  may  also  be  helpful 
in  this  process. 


This  article  has  been  adapted  from  ABLE- 
DATA  Fact  Sheet,  number  14.  July  1992. 
entitled  Funding  Assistive  Technology. 
ABLEDATA  is  located  at  the  National  Rehab- 
ilitation Information  Center  (NARIC).  NARiC 
is  a  library  and  information  center  on  dis- 
ability and  rehabilitation.  NARIC  collects  and 
disseminates  the  results  of  federally-funded 
research  projects.  The  NARIC  collection  also 
includes  commercially  published  books, 


journal  articles  and  audiovisuals.  NARIC 
manages  the  REHAB-DATA  bibliographic 
database,  which  contains  citations  and  des- 
criptions of  the  material  in  the  collection. 

For  copies  of  the  fact  sheet  (single  copies 
are  free)  or  more  information,  contact  ABLE- 
DATA.  8455  Colesville  Rd..  Suite  935.  Silver 
Spring.  MD  20910-3319,  (800)  227-0216or 
(301 )  588-9284  or  call  ABLE  INFORM,  an 
electronic  BBS,  at  (301)  589-3563  with  the 
modem  settings  2400  baud,  8-N-1. 

Both  ABLEDATA  and  NARIC  are  funded  by 
the  National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Reha- 
bilitation Research  (NIDRR).  with  contracts 
number  HN92026001  and  HN90028001. 
respectively.  Both  are  operated  by  Macro 
International,  Inc.  The  Provision  of  Assistive 
Technology  Services  in  Rehabilitation  by 
Barry  Brandt  is  the  publication  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Research  &  Training  Institute  referred  to 
in  the  article.  Copies  are  available  for  SI  2.50 
plus  $3  postage  and  handling  from  Arkansas 
Research  &  Training  Center  in  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  University  of  Arkansas  at 
Fayetteville,  P.O.  Box  1358.  Hot  Springs.  AR 
71902.  (501)  624-4411,  (501)  624-3515  (fax). 


E-Z-ON  VEST  ...  For  Transporting 
Children  Safely  and  Securely 

The  E-Z-ON  VEST  is  a  dynamically  tested  safety  restraint  designed  for  any  kind  of 
physical  or  behavioral  need. 

Used  with  our  mounting  straps,  it  is  easily  installed  in  any  family  vehicle,  bus,  or 
wheelchair.  Available  in  8  sizes  . . .  toddler  thwui^h  adult. 


Secure  and  Supported 


\  The  Modified  E-Z-ON  VEST 


Children  with  certain  physical  conditions  (body 
cast,  long  leg  cast  or  hip  spica)  have  to  ride  in  a 
prone  or  supine  position.  The  Modified  E-Z-ON 
Vest  (Mcxiel  #101M)  enables  these  children  to  be 
transported  safely  and  securely. 

No  special  installation  is  required  ...  the 
Modified  E-Z-ON  VEST  adapts  to  the  vehicle  s 
existing  seat  belts. 


Transport  children  ^'lyingdowtr 

To  place  an  order  or  receive  additional 
information,  caUtoUfree  (800)  323-6598 
or  FAX  (407)  747-8779 
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CAN  STILL 

BE  THE 
JOURNEY 

YOU 
WANTED  IT 
TO  BE 


The  REGAL  PEDIATRIC  was  er- 

gonomically  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  young  rider 
The  REGAL  PEDIATRIC  offers 
these  exclusive  Bruno  features: 
Custom  Contoured ,  Adaptable 
Seotingfor  superior  lateral,  thigh 
and  lumbar  support;  23 
hardpoints  in  the  seatback  for 
the  attachment  of  various  sup- 
port devices;  slant  platform  for 
exceptional  legroom;  E-Z  TILT 
Tillerwith  all  driving  adjustments 
selectable  from  the  seated  po- 
sition and  overall  proportional 
sizing  for  the  small  rider. 


At  Bruno  we  help  elimi- 
nate the  burdensome 
task  of  transporting  your 
mobility  aid.  We  make 
FOURTEEN  DIFFERENT 
KINDS  OF  LinS  for  nearly 
any  brand  of  scooter  or 
wheelchair,  and  they 
can  be  installed  in  cars, 
vansortrucks.  Bruno  can 
help  you  get  around 
easier  and  make  your 
journeys  more  enjoy- 
able. 


Bruno's  unique,  low  cost,  bat- 
tery-powered ELECTRA-RIDE 
Stair-Way  Elevator  helps  you 
go  up  and  down  stairs,  easily 
and  comfortably.  No  special 
wiring  is  needed  and  your 
ELECTRA-RIDE  will  operate 
even  if  there's  a  power  out- 
age. Seat-Bett,  Two  Remote 
Call-Sends,  Adjustable  Foot 
Plate  with  Safety  Sensor,  Full 
45-90  Degree  Swivel  top  and 
bottom,  including  Contoured 
Seat,  are  standard.  To  give 
your  journeys  security  and 
peace  of  mind. 


BRUNO 

IINOCPCNaKNT  LIVING  AIDS 


WISCONSIN 
MANUFACTURER 
OF  THE  YEAR 
AWARD 

SPECIAL  AWARD 
INNOVATION 
1988 

MANUFACTURER 
OF  THE  YEAR 
1991 

BRUNO  INDEPENDENT  LIVING  AIDS.  INC. 
17«0  EXECUTIVE  DRIVE  fOBOXM 
OCONOMOWOC  WISCONSIN  53066 
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CML  l'800'882'8m  TOLL  FREE  o^t  1-414-567^990  1-414-567-4341 
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CUAV^P  DENIED 

Policy  # 
Date: 


Whitlow,  Ryan  J. 
012-34-3678 


Insurance  Claim 
Appeal 


I  started  to  send  this  letter  'To  Whom  It  May  Concern"  but  was 
afraid  that  it  might  be  returned  to  me  with  a  stamp  that  reads  "No  Such 
Person  At  This  Address."  Please  consider  this  correspondence  an  offi- 
cial  appeal  to  your  decision  to  deny  payment  of  our  claim  for  our 
daughter,  Ashley  Ann.  The  amount  of  S587.20  was  paid  to  a  local  ad- 
aptive equipment  dealer  for  an  insert  that  is  an  i  "^tegral  part  of  Ashley's 
wheelchair,  stroller,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 

If  at  all  possible,  please  try  to  step  back  from  your  spreadsheets 
and  printouts  and  try  to  see  the  human  side  of  our  story.  The  following 
is  a  brief  history  of  events  that  have  occurred 
thus  far: 

1.  We  submitted  the  claim  for  Ashley's 
seat  insert  to  your  company,  our  insurer. 

2.  Around  Christmas,  our  adaptive 
equipment  dealer  received  a  letter  from 
your  company  stating  that  they  needed 
more  information  about  the  insert  before 
the  claim  would  be  processed. 


3.  We  received  a  letter  from  your 
company,  our  insurer,  stating  that  the 
claim  could  not  be  processed  because 
your  company  was  waiting  on  further 
information  from  our  adaptive  equip- 
ment dealer.  My  wife,  Kristi,  called 
your  company  to  follow  up  and  was 
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informed 

that  no  correspondence 
from  our  adaptive  equipment  dealer  had 
been  received.  We  were  reasonably  certain  that  this 
correspondence  had  been  sent  to  your  company  since  we  had  a 
copy  of  the  letter  from  our  adaptive  equipment  dealer.  But,  we 
obliged  your  request  and  asked  the  adaptive  equipment  dealer  to  resubmit 
their  information. 


4.  In  February,  approximately  two  or  three  days  after  Kristi  called  your  com- 
pany and  found  that  our  adaptive  equipment  dealer's  letter  was  not  on  file,  Kristi 
called  your  company  again  to  let  you  know  that  a  second  copy  of  the  letter  should 
be  en  route,  hi  this  conversation,  Kristi  was  told  by  your  companv's  representative 
that,  "Oh,  yes,  we  have  that  letter.  Your  claim  has  been  denied."  Pretty  fast  work. 
The  representative  went  on  to  tell  Kristi  that  we  would  have  to  appeal  this  decision 
if  we  wanted  to  pursue  the  matter  further.  Kristi  asked  how  the  appeals  process 
works.  The  representative  told  Kristi  that  she  did  not  know.  (This  was  the  Cus- 
tomer Service  department.  Keep  this  in  mind  for  further  reference.)  The  repre- 
sentative went  on  to  say  that  she  would  have  Someone  get  back  to  her.  (I'm  sure 
you're  familiar  with  Someone.  Someone  has  been  on  your  pavroll  for  vears.  Some- 
one is  the  person  that  is  always  going  to  do  something  Somedav.) 

Well,  Someone  never  got  back  to  us  with  the  steps  to  the  appeals  process.  \i\ 
fact,  Kristi  made  the  same  request  for  Someone  to  return  her  call  on  at  least  three 
other  occasions.  No  call.  Returning  telephone  calls  is  a  basic  business  courtesy  — 
much  like  submitting  claims  without  using  those  ghastly,  insidious  staples  or  the 
timely  payment  of  premiums. 


5.  Finally,  Kristi  was  able  to  talk  to  Dawn  to  try  to  get 
some  information.  Dawn  said  that  the  claim  for  the  insert  had 
been  denied  in  error  and  a  check  would  be  processed  in  the 
next  10  days.  She  went  on  to  say  that  the  reason  the  payment 
would  be  made  was  because  we  had  been  assigned  to  Medical  Case 
Management.  Well,  this  was  news  to  us.  We  have  experience  with 
Medical  Case  Management  because  my  employer's 
}     J   previous  insurance  carrier  placed  us  on  their  MCM 
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program.  We  received  phone  calls  at  least  two  or  three 
times  a  week  from  the  nurse  that  was  assigned  to  us,  and 
the  results  were  actually  very  good.  When  my  employer 
began  coverage  with  your  company,  I  spoke  with  a  rep- 
resentative early  in  our  relationship  and  asked  if  the 
Medical  Case  Management  would  continue.  The  repre- 
sentative told  me  that  your  company's  strategy  would 
be  to  "wait  and  see  what  happens,  and  I'll  have  Some- 
one contact  you  if  Medical  Case  Management  becomes 
necessary." 

Well,  Sometime,  Someone  placed  us  on  Medical 
Case  Management,  but  as  usual.  Someone  never  con- 
tacted us.  Kristi  learned  during  her  telephone  conver- 
sation with  Dawn  that  being  on  Medical  Case  Manage- 
ment entitled  us  to  an  extended  number  of  therapy 
visits.  I  suspect  that  the  reason  this  fact  was  not  commu- 
nicated to  us  was  simple:  "If  the  Whitlows  know  that 
(more  visits)  are  available,  they  will  probably  go  to  the 
therapist  more  often."  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  you've  got 
me  there.  Nothing  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  taking 
the  time  to  bring  Ashley  to  the  therapist,  and  the  ever- 
popular  fitting  for  braces.  What  a  thrill! 

What  you  people  don't  seem  to  understand  is  that 
this  therapy  (and  the  seat  insert,  I  might  add)  is  neces- 
.  sary  to  maintain  Ashley's  circulation  and  help  her 
remain  upright,  which  will  assist  her  in  fighting  respira- 
tory problems  and  organ  failure  later  on.  This  will  result 
in  lower  medical  bills  in  the  future  (and  extend  her  qual- 
ity of  life  and  life  span  also).  But,  1  realize  this  is  not  a 
concern  of  vours. 


be  put  on  hold  here. 

Kristi  asked  why  we  had  not  been  notified  that  we 
had  been  placed  on  Medical  Case  Management.  The 
supervisor's  response  was,  "All  we  can  do  here  is  apolo- 
gize." This  statement  is  probably  closer  to  the  truth  than 
anything  else  we  have  heard  from  your  company. 

The  basis  for  our  appeal  is  this: 

•  The  seat  insert  is  medically  necessary.  The  infor- 
mation you  received  from  our  adaptive  equipment  dealer 
(if  you  read  it)  indicated  this  fact. 

•  The  seat  insert  is  consistent  with  other  equip- 
ment that  you  have  paid  for  in  the  past  (i.e.  braces,  IFO's, 
etc.).  Try  to  read  this  letter  flat  on  your  back  without  the 
use  of  your  arms  and  think  again  about  what  is  medi- 
cally necessary. 

If  you  need  more  information  processing  this  appeal, 
please  have  a  person  zvith  a  name  contact  me  promptly. 
Please  do  not  have  Someone  call  me. 

Even  if  this  claim  remains  denied,  1  think  you  have 
a  larger  service  issue  that  needs  to  be  addressed.  Suc- 
cessful companies  all  over  the  world  are  finding  that 
their  success  depends  on  quality  Customer  Service.  From 
all  appearances,  you  have  not  jumped  on  the  bandwagon. 
Basic  business  practices  such  as  job  knowledge,  truth 
and  follow-through  seem  to  have  fallen  through  the 
cracks. 

If  your  company  does  not  learn  to  conduct  its  busi- 
ness in  a  professional,  efficient  manner,  you  will  not  sur- 
vive. You  will  find  me  shedding  no  tears.  Take  a  look 
around,  though.  I'm  sure  Someone  will  be  to  blame,  KP 
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6,  In  March,  Dawn  called  Kristi  at  home  to  explain 
that  she  had  made  a  mistake.  The  information  had  been 
sent  down  to  "the  nurse"  who  ruled  that  this  insert  was 
not  "medically  necessary." 

Kristi  asked  if  she  could  speak  to  the  nurse  con- 
cerning the  rationale,  it  any,  behind  her  decision.  Kristi 
was  told  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  her  to  speak  to 
the  nurse  because,  "If  we  let  customers  speak  to  the 
nurses,  they  would  never  have  time  to  get  their  work 
done."  This  approach  is  too  obtuse  for  words.  I'll  not 
labor  this  point  any  further. 

Well,  Kristi  asked  about  the  qualifications  of  this 
faceless,  mute  and  nameless  nurse  (who  is,  no  doubt, 
blood  kin  to  Someone).  Dawn  told  Kristi  that  "all  of  the 
nurses  are  equally  qualified."  This  declaration  is  not 
exactly  a  source  of  comfort. 

I'll  tell  you  what:  Go  to  your  local  hospital  and 
visit  the  neonatal  ICU,  cancer  and  burn  wards  and  find 
out  for  yourself  how  equally  qualified  the  nurses  are.  1 
do  not  question  their  skills,  but  their  level  of  expertise 
drops  outside  their  areas  of  specialty. 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation.  Dawn  asked 
Kristi  if  she  would  like  to  talk  to  a  supervisor.  Kristi  said 
that  she  would.  The  supervisor  restated  that  the  claim 
would  be  denied  because  the  insert  is  not  medically 
necessarv.  It  was  apparent  that  the  buck  would  have  to 
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Ryan  J.  Whitlow  lives  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  with  his  wife, 
Kristi.  and  daughters  Leslie,  9.  and  Ashley.  6.  He  is  a  training 
specialist  for  Scrivner,  Inc.,  a  wholesale  grocery  company. 

Whitlow's  insur- 
ance claim  appeal 
letter  was  submitted 
to  Exceptional  Par- 
ent by  Ashley's  phys- 
ical therapist,  Mary 
Deaton-Pickett.  She 
wrote  "(The  Whitlows) 
had  been  in  a  sev- 
eral month  battle 
with  their  insurance 
company  regarding 
payment  for  an 
adaptive  seat  insert 
tor  Ashley's  wheel- 
chair. I  was  so 
impressed  with  this 
letter  (because  it) 
expresses  Mr. 
Whitlow's  anger 
and  frustration, 
but  also  shows  his 
determination  not 
to  give  up  as  welt 
as  the  most  important 
thing  —  a  sense  of  humor,  (which  is)  imperative  for  our 
families  to  survive.  I  hope  you  see  the  universal  nature  of  (a 
situation)  that  many  families  have  to  endure." 
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THE  WATER  WALKER 

*  Improves  coordination,  postural  control 
and  muscle  tone. 

*  Provides  independence. 

*  Secured  in  center  by  seat  or  belt, 

*  Attachments  -  leg  straps  and  hand  mitts. 

*  Three  sizes  -  S,  M,  L, 

*  U,S.  Coast  Guard  approved. 

*  Trade-in  policy. 

*  Life-long  warranty. 

Contact: 

AQUATIC  THERAPY 

123  Haymac  Street 
Kalamazoo,  MI  49004 
(616)  349-9049 
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The  Baby  Jogger 

Mobility  and  comfort  combine  for  both  parent 
and  child!  The  Baby  Jogger  offers  new  models 
to  suit  a  variety  of  special  needs.  Go  anywhere 
with  the  ultimate  all-terrain  stroller.  Travel  over 
gravel,  grass,  curbs,  even  sand  and  snow  with 
*The  stroller  for  runners."  Trips  to  the  beach  or 
park  are  easy  with  the  smooth-rolling  three 
wheel  design.  A  variety  of  models  available  for 
children  of  all  ages.  FREE  BROCHURE. 

Racing  Strollers  Inc.       P  O.  Box  2189 

Yakima.  WA  98907  (509)457-0925 

Safe,  stable,  endorsed  by  pediatricians. 


T^WDUEl  ...4  new  kind  of  freedom! 

Now  you  can  share  an  active  lifestyle  with  your  friends  and  family.  Enjoy  the  scenery, 
*  ^  the  fresh  air  and  the  exhilaration  of  the  outdoors. 

,  a  ruggedly  built  wheelchair/bike,  with  accessories  to  custom  fit 
any  special  seating  needs  you  may  have,  for  children  or  adults. 


000  physically  challenged  Duet-owners  in  25  countries  already 
participate  in  outdoor  recreational  activities. 

lation  of  the  location  of  your  nearest  dealer,  please  contact 
ROBHRT  HOHNING  MOBILIl'^'  SVSTH.MS,  INC. 


^  (303)  220-0983 


7348  S,  Alton  Way  •  Suite  L 
Englewood.  CO  80112 
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'  Subscription  Problems??? 


j  If  you  have  any  problems  with  your  subscription,  we 
I  want  to  solve  them  to  vour  complete  satisfaction. 
I  Please  call  (800)  562-1973, 


i  Want  Your  Name  Off  The  Mailing  List? 

I  Frc«m  time  to  time,  Exceptional  Parent  allows  the  names  of  its 

I  subscribers  to  be  mailed  to  organizations  whose  services 

I  or  prcxlucts  we  believe  may  be  of  value  to  our  subscribers. 

I  If  you  do  not  want  to  receive  any  of  these  mailings,  please 

I  send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  do  our  best 

I  to  remove  your  name  from  any  of  these  solicitations. 


Moving? 

Simply  attach  the  label  from  this  magazine  and  write  in 
your  new  address  below.  Please  allow  4  -  8  weeks. 
Send  To:  Exceptional  Parent 

P.O.  Box  3000,  Dept.  EP 

Denville,  N.J.  07834 
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ur  story  starts  out  like  the  Great  American  Dream.  Man  falls  in  love  with 
Woman.  Woman  falls  in  love  with  Man.  They  get  married  and  buy  a  home. 
A  short  time  later  their  firstborn  —  a  son  —  comes  along,  whole  and  happy. 
Life  is  tough  but  it  is  good.  A  little  while  later,  a  second  child  is  on  the  way. 
This  pregnancy  is  different,  very  difficult. 


But  no  need  for  alami.  Complications  with  the  preg- 
nancy occur  and  the  baby  is  bon^  15  days  earlv.  Still  no 
cause  for  alarm.  The  little  girl  weighs  in  at  six  pounds, 
three  ounces  and  measures 
18  1/2  inches.  Apgars  are 
fine.  On  the  third  day  the 
family  goes  home  believing 
again  that  all  is  fine  in  their 
world.  And  life  goes  on. 

For  the  next  six  weeks 
they  believe  that  all  is  well 
until  the  pediatrician  be- 
comes concerned  with  the 
baby  girl's  lack  of  develop- 
ment. Still  there  is  no  great 
panic.  The  doctor  says  to 
give  the  baby  girl  some 
time  to  catch  up,  since  she 
was  a  bit  premature.  So 
again  there  is  no  panic,  just 
caution.  By  the  eighth 
week,  concerns  are  very 
real  and  the  doctor  would 
feel  better  if  mom  and  dad 
took  baby  to  see  a  neurolo- 
gist in  the  Big  City.  He 
would  know  what  to  do. 

So  to  the  Big  City 
they  go.  They  see  the 
neurologist.  He  talks  very 
openly  and  decides  to 
order  many  tests  —  some 
today,  some  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  But  he  does  suspect  a 
problem.  The  test  results  are  finally  known.  The  babv  gir! 
is  not  perfect.  Her  brain  has  stopped  growing.  He  calls 


it  a  big  word  but  the  parents  don't  hear  anything  but  the 
sound  of  their  own  hearts  falling  to  the  bottom  of  their 
chests.  How?  Why?  Those  words  are  all  that  can  be 

heard  over  the  tears.  The 
advice  from  the  neurol- 
ogist is  to  get  enrolled  in  an 
early  stimulation  program 
and  to  come  back  for  check- 
ups. So  the  mother  follows 
the  neurologist's  advice  and 
calls  the  nearest  rehabilita- 
tion hospital. 

The  baby  girl  was  born 
in  late  March.  Time  passes 
wliile  paper  work  and  phone 
calls  fill  the  family's  life 
and  now  it  is  August.  They 
go  to  their  first  therapy  visit. 
The  family  could  never  have 
guessed  the  amount  of  time 
and  effort  it  takes  to  care 
for  their  baby  girl.  But  love 
has  a  way  of  making  the 
job  a  little  bit  easier.  And 
life  goes  on. 

It's  now  December  of 
the  first  year  and  baby  girl 
is  sick  with  a  bad  cold. 
Christmas  is  at  the  end  of 
the  week  and  the  weather 
is  cold  but  they  have  to  keep 
their  appointment  with  the 
neurologist.  He  comes  into  the  room,  does  his  evalua- 
tion, hands  the  baby  girl  back  to  her  mother  and  makes 
his  announcement.  "I  see  no  significant  changes  in  her 
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development  and  I  think  considering  your  age  ...  you 
have  one  healthy  child  and  n:\ay  have  n:\ore.  Considering 
the  financial  costs  involved,  you  should  put  the  baby 
girl's  name  on  a  waiting  list  for  a  residential  home." 

The  statement  is  cold.  The  mother  can  tell  it  has 
been  said  many  times  before  by  this  man.  It  is  almost 
Christmas  —  the  time  of  hope  and  miracles.  How  could 
he  tell  her  this  now?  The  baby  is  sick;  of  course  she 
won't  do  well  with  the  tests.  All  of  this  goes  through  the 
mother's  mind  in  a  split  second.  But  instead  of  falling 
apart  and  walking  away,  the  mother  strikes  back. 

"How  can  you  tell  me  this?  She's  not  a  puppy  dog 
I  can't  housebreak.  I 
won't  just  drop  her 
by  the  wayside  be- 
cause it  would  be 
easier.  My  husband 
and  I  chose  to  have 
her  as  we  chose  to 
have  our  son.  That 
meant  whatever  Cod 
gave  us  —  good  or 
bad." 

As  the  mother 
says  this,  she  has 
many  tears  falling 
down  her  face.  She 
hurts.  And  the  hurt 
from  those  words  — 
and  the  words  them- 
selves —  will  for  all 
time  be  in  the  moth- 
er's mind  Never  will  and  her  big  brother  Justin  display  some  sibling  bonding. 


she  forget  the  anger  ot  those  words.  This  child  was  her 
daughter,  her  flesh  and  blood.  She  would  be  the  one  to 
take  care  of  the  baby  girl.  For  no  institution,  no  matter 
how  wonderful,  can  ever  take  the  place  of  a  mother's 
love. 

The  story  does  not  end  here.  The  baby  girl  is  now 
two  and  a  half  years  old  and  is  just  what  the  neurologist 
said  she  would  be.  But  she  makes  progress  with  her  ther- 
apy. She  has  a  very  special  bond  with  her  older  brother. 
The  pediatrician  from  the  beginning  of  the  story  takes 
very  good  care  of  her  as  well  as  the  family.  He  has  been 
there  for  the  family  in  times  of  doubt  and  in  times  of  joy 
He  watches  her  change  ever  so  slightly,  but  the  changes 
are  there.  He  has  given  his  home  phone  number  to  the 
mother  and  been  there  in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning 
when  the  fears  and  the  tears  of  the  night  are  the  worst. 

In  the  beginning,  he  held  the  family's  hand  as  they 
made  the  decision  to  keep  the  baby  girl  at  home.  And 
after  the  baby  girl's  first  birthday,  he  confided  to  the 
mother  that  only  through  her  love  was  the  baby  girl  able 
to  live.  He  had  had  dark  thoughts  that  this  day  would 
never  come.  He  was  glad  to  be  wrong.  He  has  often  said 


prayers  for  the  baby  giri.  And  the  mother  and  father  know 
that  without  his  support  in  the  beginning,  this  story  would 
not  be  told.  He  gave  them  the  ability  to  move  on  with 
their  lives  and  to  grow  with  the  baby  girl  in  ways  their 
son  could  never  have  given  them. 

Recently  the  baby  girl  reached  a  new  milestone.  No, 
she's  not  sitting  or  rolling.  It's  as  simple  as  a  laugh.  It 
took  31  months  but  it  never  would  have  been  witnessed 
by  mother  and  father  if  Dr.  Depressing  had  had  his  way. 

So  I  say  to  all  the  Dr.  Depressings  of  this  world  — 
come  forward  into  the  20th  century.  If  you  cannot  see  the 
small  miracles  in  life,  how  will  you  ever  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  large  ones? 
And  to  the  pedia- 
trician —  I  hope 
someday  all  doctors 
can  look  at  the  ex- 
ample you  have  set 
and  make  it  a  per- 
sonal goal.  Your 
true  reward  will  not 
be  the  little  gifts  the 
baby  girl  gives  you 
at  Christmas  but  in 
the  place  we  both 
know  is  waiting  for 
us  all  someday. 

I  tell  this  story 
today  without  names 
because  the  story  is 
what  is  important, 
not  the  people.  And 
there  are  many  other 
most  of  whom  have 


people  in  this  story  we  have  met 
helped  us  along  the  way.  Some  do  fall  in  with  Dr. 
Depressing,  but  mostly,  people  have  supported  us.  And, 
of  course,  the  story  continues. 

Life  is  still  difficult,  but  it  is  good!  Ki' 


Geraldine  G.  Miller  Is  a  full-time 
mother  and  wife  who  calls  her- 
self her  "children's  best  advo- 
cate." She  lives  In  Sewlckley, 
Penn.,  with  her  husband,  Kirk, 
and  children,  Justin,  5,  and 
Rebekka,  3.  Rebekka  has  mul- 
tiple disabilities,  including  micro- 
cephaly, cortical  blindness,  hear- 
ing loss  in  one  ear,  facial  asym- 
metry and  spastic  quadrlplegia. 
Miller  says  that  "no  matter  what 
the  developmental  scale  says 
about  Rebekka's  abilities  or 
disabilities,  she  is  a  person  all 
unto  herself,  with  a  personality 
bursting  out  with  love." 


FUNDING  ADVOCATE 

An  carK  u\k  in  the  funding  pr(Kurcnicnt 
pniccvs  IS  to  idcntif\-  the  funding 
advocate-  ")  he  fact  that  funding  lor  a 
communicJtion  device  is  being  sought 
suggests  th.it  the  person  who  relies  on 
AAC!  IS  unable  to  speak  for  himscU. 
Therefore,  until  the  time  that  the  person 
who  relies  on  AAC  has  an  elective  system 
and  the  skills  to  use  it.  an  advocate  must 
represent  the  interests  of  that  person  in 
many  matters.  Funding  will  not  happat 
without  a  dedicated  advocate. 


THE  PERSON  WHO 
RELIES  ON  AAC 

Qualify  the  person  who  relies  on  AA  C. 
^  h.it  IS  the  mam  purpose  for  the  dcsicef  \> 
If  considered  a  medical  ncccssirv.  a  tool  for 
further  education,  or  a  means  of  gaintiil 
employmtntr  I  n  approach  a  scho<^l  with 
the  argument  ot  medical  ncccssir\"  or  to 
approach  \fcdicji<i  with  the  argument  that 
it  will  interfatc  with  a  computer  will  nt)t 
serse  vou  wcl!. 


Funding  Devices  and  Services 
in  Augmentative  and  Alternative 
Communication 

Communication  is  the  essence  of  human  life.  Article  IL  Section  1  USSAAC  Bylaws 
Personal  achievement  is  closely  tied  to  the  abilit>'  to  communicate.    Because  of  the  significant 

effect  on  a  person's  life,  this  is  no  place  for  compromises  based  on  cost  or  convenience.  People  who  rely  on 

augmentative  and  alternative  communication  (AAC)  are  serv'cd  best  only  when  provided  with  the  AAC 

device  and  ser\'ices  that  offer  the  w^?^r^3^rr/Ve  communication  possible. 

Fortunately,  experience  has  shown  that  no  such  compromises  arc  necessary-.  When  a  person  who 

relies  on  AAC  has  a  good  advocate,  the  funding  can  always  be  found  for  the  most  appropriate  devices  and 

services  available. 
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FUNDING  SOURCES 

There  arc  many  sources  of  funding  for  AAC  devices  and  serviccN  jnd  ir  is  imporunr  u» 
approjch  them  in  the  proper  order.  Hither  Sch-.>ols.  Insurance.  .Medicjid.  or  ihe 
\ocjiionjl  Rehabilitation  aj;cnc\'  should  be  tried  firsi  ,ind  .til  avenues  \fcithin  that 
source  should  be  exhausted  before  in-inc;one  of  the  Inwer  levtl  options,  bach  soiirte 
has  us  own  procedures  and  policies.  Before  submitting  an  applicanon  for  ^undln^;. 
familiarize  yourself  wiih  them  and  do  research  lo  determine  what  has  worked  ftir 
others. 


Funding  for  the 
Most  Appropriate 
is  Alvyays  Available!! 


INSURANCE/MEDICAID 

I  hc^e  are  the  sources  u>  approach  with  .1 
tlaim  ot  niedidl  ncccssi(\ .  A  number  ot 
pfi>{:feNMve  insurance  companies  and  siaie 
Medicaid  prngrams  alreadv  recogni/e 
conituunicJtion  aids  as  a  medical  nccessiri 
and  hind  tbem.  There  are  still  those, 
however,  who  have  not  vei  responded  ici 
the  opportunities  available  10  people  wiiii 
disabilities  as  a  result     new  lechnolopies. 
Ici  some  ca.\e\,  it  is  because  they  have  not 
been  expos'-d  to  them    Use  lernts  such  as 

speech  prosthesis"  which  may  position 
the  device  more  fanuliarb.  Brinpnp  the 
person  who  rehes  on  A.^C  to  the  apeney 
can  be  an  efleciive  means  of  educannt: 
I  hem.  Uemembcr  that  denial  is  not  .in 
end  point  unless  vou  let  it  be  one.  It  von 
are  denied,  make.  11  clear  ihai  vou  ss  ill 
appeal  and  eveniuallv  sue  •  and  (hen  do  it' 

Thss  has  been  done  svith  success 
ultiniaieis  cnanpinc  the  ssstem  in  ttiosc 
accMN  anj  pasinc  tlie  \sa\  U\x  tuiufc  people 
who  re<\  on  -A-XC  


SCHOOLS 

\\  ithout  a  means  of  communication,  ii  k 
diflkult  10  participate  meaninpfullv  in  the 
education  proce>s.  t  or  that  reason, 
schools  have  been  known  to  purcliase 
devices,  especially  when  it  ha.s  been 
written  into  the  IT.lV  Remember, 
however,  that  the  dc\*ice  then  belonps  to 
the  school,  not  the  person  who  relics  on 
.•^AC^  1  his  m.iv  require  the  student  m 
leave  the  de*\  ice  at  school  atter  school 
he>urs.  during  the  summer,  and 
permanently,  aticr  praduation  or  when 
movinc  out  ot  the  school  s\'sten». 


VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  PROGRAMS 

Since  employment  is  hetominc  a  rcalistit 
C0.1I  for  many  people  with  disabiiuies. 
ocational  rchabiination  programs  will 
ottcn  fund  au^mentall^'e  communication 
devices  it  the  main  obstacle  to  empkivmeni 
IS  communicaiion.  Because  these  are  also 
state  run  programs,  the  elipibiins 
requirements  \  an  from  staieiosiait 
Clontact  s'our  lo(..il  soeational  rehabilitation 
office  which  should  be  listed  in  the'  white 
pages  ot  the  phone  book  under  your  state  s 
name 


OTHER  ENTITLEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

There  .ire  manv  federal,  state,  and  local 
programs  that  now  provide  A.-\C  devices 
and  scrvkc-s  Be  sure  to  check  to  see  it  yi«i 
qualft^'  tor  anv  i-or  example,  the  \"cter- 
ans  Administration  has  been  a  foierun- 
ner  in  the  Meld  ot  assistive  (cchnokigj. 
Others  intKule  workers  compensation, 
children  s  relub  services.  NtRDH.  and 
independent  living. 


PRIVATE  CORPORATIONS  / 
FOUNDATIONS  /  TRUST  FUNDS 

Manv  companies  make  charitable  coniribiiiions  di- 
recilv  or  have  associated  toundatioiis.  ;\Ko.  trust 
tunds  are  established  otten  by  individuals.  One 
source  of  intormaiion  is  the  Hnnd(atpped  f'utidi'!t^ 
Dtreaory  v.h\iU  lists  grants  and  toundations  h  is 
av4ilat>lc  from  Research  tirani  Ciuides.  VO  Bov 
12lH.  l.oxahatchee.  Pi 


SERVICE  CLUBS  / 
CIVIC  GROUPS 

l.oc.il  CIVIL  orgatu/Jtiions 
such  as  Kisvanis.  Koian 
and  Lions  Clubs  have  often 
contributed  to  ihc  purchase 
of  equipment.  Since  tunds 
are  usuallv  limited,  it  is  besi 
to  use  them  sparinpiv  and 
10  su[^esi  a  *  matching 
tunds*  arranpenienr  wich 
another  funding  source. 


FUND-RAISERS 

Kimilies  oticn  ha\e 
altiliadons  with  groups 
which  mav  assist  in  .1 
fund-raising  aciivirv 
C-hurches.  l(>- workers  and 
other  organi?..tiions  isuvli 
as  labor  unions)  ha\e 
succcssfullv  raised  tund* 
bs'  conducting  ralfles.  b.ikc 
sales,  car  washes,  dinners 
and  other  crcatisi 
activities 


PRC 


Prentke  Romich  Company 

...for  higher  personal  achievement. 


1022  Heyl  Road  •Wooster  Ohio  44691 

(216)  262-1984  or  1-800-262-1984  -FAX  (216)263-4829 


WISHMAKERS" 

I  iierc  .ire  a  h.indful  of  individuals 
.md  orcaniz.itiont.  which  grand 
s\  islies  ti>  people  w  nil  spccitk 
needs    Tssti  such  organi7-ltinns 
are  listed  bel*>w 

•  l  he  >un shine  l  oundacioii  grants 
wishes  to  children  with  chronic 
disabilities  An  application  must 
Oc  conipleieU  and  there  is  .1 
m.ivimum  .imount  iIua  ssiII  fund 
l  amilies  should  cont.ici  tiie 
Nunshine  roundaiion  National 
Headquarters.  hOIO  I  evuk  Sr  . 
Philadelphia.  r.A  101.^^ 

•  1  he  Make-.A-\\  ish  l  oundatum 
<»1  Anufka  grants  wtshes  10 
thildren  under  tlu-.igc  ot  tv.eKi 
Willi  lite  thuaieninc  illncssis 

I  n«.A  .in  loc.ited  in  IMineniv.  .\/. 


PUBLIC 
APPEALS 

It  <Mher  sources  {»; 
tunding  have  been 

\hausicd.  a  public 
appeal  is  an  option.  This 
torm  ot  tundins: 
procurement  is  n<'t 

ut^estetl  as  a  regular 
avenue  because  peopK' 
lend  t4)  beconle  iad<  d  it 
exposed  to  too  maiu 
.Also,  the  tjmiis  is  pl.lced 
diretiK  in  the  pubhe  eve 
whith  max  be 
niu'ointori.ibit    I1  ii.is 
prosed  ti»  he  .1  sutcesst<d 
t;i«:tK  in  a  nunitxr  <»t 
i.ares.  howes,.: 


WHEELCHAIR  LIFTS 
STAIRCUMBS 


rilneMMii«li*«  Butl^irWhMl' 
chair  Lift,  a  smooth  opmting 
heavy  duty  lift  with  500  Ibt.  ca- 
pacity, built  to  fit  tha  mora  avar- 
aga  width  atairt.  Enginaarad  to 
maat  all  safaty  raquiramanta. 
Flinchbaugh's  ButtafWhaalchalr 
Lift  may  ba  installed  with  unba- 
tiavabia  simplicity. 


See  Lift  in  Action.  Actual 
Installation  Video  Available.  $35.00. 
Redeemable  with  Purchase, 


FlincbbaiHlh'a  BMtlar  Impa- 
rial  StaireHmb  usas  tha  sama 
basic  features  as  tha  highly  re- 
garded standard  modal,  but 
meets  the  naad  for  greater  width 
of  walk  area  in  more  narrow 
stairways.  The  Imperial  model 
also  offers  a  choice  of  seating 
positions  and  incorporates  e 
fold-up  seat  and  foot  rest  and 
will  fit  all  straightaway  stairs  of 
average  length.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive literature. 

Dealer  Inquiries  invited 


THE  FLINCHBAUGH  CO..  INC. 

390  EBERTS  LANE.  YORK.  PA  17403 
^717)654.7720  1-800-326-2418 


V 


Patent  Penarng 


2  -  Seater 
Available 

Family  Bicycling  is  easy  with  the 
Kartsmobir''  universal  advantage  system 

Durable  lightweight  aluminum  frame  -  Special 
designed  wheels  -  Quality  carseat  (front,  rear  or 
reclining  position)  -  Carseat  detaches  in  seconds 
for  use  in  the  family  car  -  Hitch  attaches  to  any 
bicycle  -  Many  models  available  -  FREE  BROCHURE 

BeeBop.  inc.  P.O.  Box  9245  Yakima.  WA  989  07  (800)  32 1 -282 1 


The  Childhood  Injury  Series 

featuring 

When  Your  Child  is  Seriously  injured: 

The  Emotional  Impact  on  Families  by  Marilyn  Lash. 
A  40-page  booklet  containing  practical  suggestions 
and  techniques  to  help  parents  plan  for  the  future. 
And  JUST  PUBLISHED!! 
When  Your  Child  Goes  to  School  After  an  Injury 
by  Marilyn  Lash.  A  72-page  booklet  that  helps  families 
prepare  for  their  child's  entry  or  return  to  school 
after  a  serious  injury  (see  page  62  for  excerpt). 

Order  Form         ,  "^tai  EnciosedTT" 

When  Your  Child  Goes  to  School  After  an  Injury 

□  One  coDy  S7.50      Zi  10  copies  S52       Zl  20  copies  S90 

□  50  coDies  S190      3  100  copies  S325 

When  Your  Child  is  Seriously  Injured 

□  One  copy  S4.50      □  10  copies  S25.50    □  20  coDies  S42 

□  50  cooies  S90       Zi  100  copies  S155 

3  i  rave  enclosed  mv  checK 
^  P,ease  Diii  my  creoii  caro » 

□  MC     □  VISA   


•noney  order  MaKe  checKs  payaoie  to  Excepuonai  Parent. 
"tmurn  Order  $15) 


Signature 


svjwionai  ou'case  coe'S  y  :--k  jnio'^nts  acceoted  ^ith  ar  aodi!'ona»  SiO  crocessmq  lee 
-■'cestnciudes'^DO'nqa^^'a'^a'-'^  US  !u'"«dson)v  Pease aiiow 4^ weeKS fo* <leiivfefv 


Name 
Address 
City 


ERIC 


State  ZIP 
Mail  to:  Exceptional  Parent 
1170  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston.  MA  02134-4646 


Listmto  the  Gentle 

Falling  Rain! 


Sow  You  Can  Simulate  the  Sound  of  the 
Gentle  Falling  Rain  with  our  Hand  Held 

Crystal  Rainmaker 

One  of  many  pleasurable  sound  stimulation 
products  from  SXOEZELEN...  a  magical  exciting 
world  of  sights,  soundsMromas  and  movement.,, 
only  from  FLAGHOUSE 
Inside  a  clear  plastic  lube  small 
bails  tumble  across  plastic  baffles  to 
reproduce  the  sound  of  fallinti  rain. 
SNOlvZKLi: N  is  a  24  paj^c  Section  in  the 
SiM'CIAl.  POPlLVnoVS  CATALOG 
tcalurini*  over  4000  body  movement 
and  therapy  products,  adapted 
furniture,  tovs  and  much  more. 


only  5399s 


each 


H0()-79;?-79()() 

H»'gii.  xt  ■.■,i:t  »  Kt  t    I  •      ^        -  i 


1 50  No  MaOuesten  Parkway  Suite  93591 .  Mt  Vernon.  NY  10550 


RESOURCE  SECTION 


Accessibility  Offices 

The  following  is  a  directory  of  gov- 
ernment offices  that  will  give  advice 
and  guidance  to  people  with  dis- 
abilities on  accessible  services, 
facilities,  attractions  and  destina- 
tions in  each  state. 


ERIC 


ALABAMA 

Dept.  of  Tourism 
401  Adams  Ave. 
Montgomery.  AL  36103 
(205)  242-4169 

ALASKA 

Division  of  Tourism 
P.O.  Box  110801 
Juneau.  AK  99811 
(907)  465-2010 

ARIZONA 

Office  of  Tourism 
1100  West  Washington 
Phoenix,  AZ  85007 
(602)  542-8687 

ARKANSAS 

Dept.  of  Parks  and  Tourism 
One  Capital  Mail 
Little  Rock.  AR  72201 
(800)  NATURAL 

CALIFORNIA 

Office  of  Tourism 
801  K  Street.  Suite  1600 
Sacramento.  CA  95814 
(916)  322-1397 

COLORADO 

Dept.  of  Tourism 
1625  Broadway 
Suite  1700 
Denver.  CO  80202 
(303)  592-5410 

CONNECTICUT 

Development  and  Tourism 
865  Brook  St. 
Rocky  Hill.  CT  06067 
(203)  258-4355 

DELAWARE 

Tourism  Office 
99  Kings  Hwy. 
P.O.  Box  1401 
Dover,  DE  19903 
(800)  441-8846 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Convention  and  Visitor  Ctr. 
1212  New  York  Ave.  NW 
Washington,  DC  20005 
(202)  789-7000 
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FLORIDA 

Division  of  Tourism 
107  W.  Gaines  St. 
Suite  501 D 

Tallahassee.  PL  32399 
(904)  487-1462 

GEORGIA 

Tojjrist  Division 

285  Peachtree  Ctr.  Ave.  SW 

Suite  1000 

Atlanta,  GA  30303-1232 
(404)  656-3590 

HAWAII 

Visitor's  Bureau 
2270  Kalakaua  Ave. 
Suite  801 

Honolulu.  HI  96815 
(808)923-1811 

IDAHO 

Idaho  Travel  Council 
700  W.  State  St. 
Boise.  ID  83720-2700 
(800)  635-7820 
(208)  334-2470 

ILLINOIS 

For  a  list  of  regional  infor- 
mation telephone  numbers: 
(312)  793-2094 

INDIANA 

Dept.  of  Commerce 
Tourism  Division 
One  North  Capital 
Suite  700 

Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
(317)  232-8860 

IOWA 

Dept.  of  Economic 
Development,  Tourism  Div. 
200  E.  Grand  Ave. 
Des  Moines,  lA  50309 
(800)  345-4692 
(515)  242-4705 

KANSAS 

Division  of  Tourism 
400  SW  Eighth  Street 
Suite  500 

Topeka.  KS  66603 
(913)  296-2009 


KENTUCKY 

Dept.  of  Travel  Development 
Capitol  Plaza  Tower 
500  Mero  St. 
Frankfort,  KY  40601 
(800)  225-8747 
(502)  564-4930 

LOUISIANA 

State  Office  of  Tourism 
(800)  33-GUMBO 

MAINE 

Publicity  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  2300 
Hallowell.  ME  04347 
(207)  582-9300 

MARYLAND 

Dept.  of  Tourism 
217  E.  Red  Wood  St.  ' 
Ninth  Floor 
Baltimore,  f^D  21202 
(800)  543-1036 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Office  of  Travel  and  Tourism 
100  Cambridge  St. 
13th  Floor 
Boston.  MA  02202 
(617)  727-3201 

MICHIGAN 

Travel  Bureau 
(517)  373-1700 

MINNESOTA 

Office  of  Tourism 

121  East  Seventh  Place 

Metro  Square 

St.  Paul,  MN  55101 

(800)  657-3700 

MISSISSIPPI 

Metro  Jackson  Convention 
and  Visitor's  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  1450 
Jackson,  MS  39215-14500 
(601)960-1891 

MISSOURI 

Division  of  Tourism 
P.O.  Box  1055 
Jefferson  City.  MO  65102 
(314)  751-4133 

MONTANA 

Travel  Montana 
1424  Ninth  Avenue 
Helena.  MT  59620 
For  specific  city: 
(800)  548-3390 

NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  Tourism 
P.O,  Box  94666 
Lincoln.  NE  68509 
(402)471-3796 


NEVADA 

Commission  of  Tourism 
5151  South  Carson 
Carson  City.  NV  89701 
(800)  237-0774 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Office  of  Travel  and  Tourism 
PO.  Box  856 

Concord,  NH  03302-0856 
(603)  271-2343 

NEW  JERSEY 

Office  of  Travel  and  Tourism 
20  W.  State  St. 
Trenton.  NJ  08625 
(800)  JERSEY 
(609)  292-2470 

NEW  MEXICO 

Dept.  of  Tourism 
Lamy  Building 
491  Old  Sante  Fe  Trail 
Sante  Fe,  NM  87501 
(505)  827-0291 

NEW  YORK 

Division  of  Tourism 
One  Commerce  Plaza 
Albany,  NY  12245 
(800)  CALL-NYS 
(518)  474-4116 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Department  of  Tounsm 
430  N.  Salisbury  St. 
Raleigh.  NC  27611 
(800)  847-4862 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Tourism  Division 
604  East  Boulevard 
Bismarck,  ND  58505 
(701)224-2525 

OHIO 

Dept.  of  Travel  and  Tourism 
77  S.  High  St..  29th  Floor 
Columbus,  OH  43266 
(800)  BUCKEYE 
(614)  466-8844 

OKLAHOMA 

Tourism  and  Recreation 
241  North  Lincoln 
500  Will  Rogers  Building 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73105 
(405)  521-2406 

OREGON 

State  Office  of  Tourism 
(503)  378-3451 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Travel  Development 
453  Forum  Building 
Harrlsburg,  PA  17120 
(717)  787-5453 


1  ^ 


Europe's  leading  line  of  specialized  bicycles,  tricycles 

and  tandems  now  available  in  North  America. 
Steel  frame.  Dual  caliper,  drum  and  coaster  brakes 

available.  Parking  brake  standard.  Latest  styling 
and  wide  choice  of  colour  combinations.  More  than 
30  specially  designed  accessories  to  meet  every  need. 

Haverich  Ortho-Sport,  Inc. 
67  Emerald  Street 
Keene,  NH  03431  (603)358-0438 


Whether  your  child  has: 

•  Little  or  no  head  control  •  Stiff  or  spastic  tone  •  A  Cast 

•  Incontenance  •  IV  drips  •  A  respirator  •  Is  in  the  hospital 

OR 

You  just  don't  have  enough  hands  to: 

Lift,  hold  and  maneuver  all  at  the  same  time««« 

Then  our  PULL-APARTS^^'  are  for  youl 

No  more  struggling  with  narrow  neck  openings,  or  working 
up  a  sweated  brow  Just  to  dress  your  son  or  daughter. 


•  (No  cold  or  hard  snaps 
pressing  against  delicate 
stdn 

•  Soft  easy-care  fabric 

•  liade  in  U.S.A. 


•  Children's  sizes  available 
in  $.  li.  L 

•  Denim-like  color 

•  Top  is  available  in  either 
long  or  short  sleeve 


PANTS -$48.95  •  LORG  SLEEVE  TOP  •  $38.95  •  SHORT  SLEEVE -$35.95 
PLUS  s  at  H  jQ  ORDER  CALL  NESHEEKA,  INC.  AT 
 (702)  598-5118  


Introducing 

M.T.C.  Rear  Entry  Lowered  Floor 
Mini  Van  For  Wheelchair 
or  Scooter  Transportation 


•  Eliminates  vehicle  entry  problems  in  parking  lots. 
•  Uses  all  electric  controls.  No  more  hydraulics  to  contend  with. 

•  Economical  to  buy  and  to  own. 
Power  ramp  with  rear  suspension  compression  for  easy  low  angle 
entrance  and  exit. 
For  more  information  snd  price  quotations  csil  or  write: 


MOBILITY 

TECHNOLOGY 

CORPORATION 


(616)964-7727 
P.O.  Box  1493 
Battlt  Crtek,  Ml  490i6 


'Movjng  in  Your  Directton' 


The  Fun  Whiter  by  Roieez.  UNSET)  New  retmctabiB  kick-stand  to  keep  cart  hvel  and  canvas 
sting  on  handle  for  additional  leg  support. 


The  Roleez'' 
ALL  TERRAIN 


Our  lightweigtit  cart  for  children,  with  its  amazing  patented  soft  pneumatic 
wheels,  is  designed  for  ease  of  movement  over  any  terrain,  as  easily  on  soft  sand 
as  on  concrete.  WE  GUARANTEE  IT!  Disassembles  easily,  for  storage  or  transporting 
(without  tools).  Great  for  the  beach,  nature  trails,  or  (ust  a  fun  ride.  The  addition 
of  the  Carrie  •  Seat  by  Tumble  Forms*'  provides  added  support  for  postural  control. 
Inquire  about  our  Sport  Wheeler  for  teens  and  adults.  Also  Available  are  Roleez 
wheel  kits  that  may  be  attached  to  most  pool  lounge  chairs. 


1-800-369-1390 


OFFICE  B04  46Mt22 

FAX  804-461 '0383       571 1  a  Seliger  Drive.  Dept.  E,  Norlolk.  VA  23502 
Aeptmted  by  peimi;sion  oi  J  A  Pie&ton  Corpotaiion  1990  Btsseii  Healthcjte  Corporation 


□  Numerous  standard  sizes  & 
shapes  □  Can  be  customized 
to  your  requircm ents  □  Made 
from  institutional  quality 
foams/ coverings  that  pass  strict 
fire  codes  and  protect  against 
bacterial  growth  □  Video  & 
instruction  manual  av-ailabie 

□  Ask  for  complimentan* 
catalog  on  these  &  other  rehab 
products. 


Cmsnner  Can  PiMlKts  imt^'-:s 


niN. 


RESOURCE  SECTION 


PUERTO  RICO 

Division  of  Tourism 
P.O.  Box  4435 
Old  San  Juan  Station 
San  Juan.  PR  00905 
(809)  721-1712 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Rhode  Island 

Dept.  of  Economic 

Development 

7  Jackson  Walkway 

Providence,  Rl  02903 

(401)277-2601 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Department  of  Parks. 
Recreation  and  Tourism 
Edgar  Brown  Building 
1205  Pendleton  St. 
Suite  106 

Columbia,  SC  29201 

(803)  734-0122 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

South  Dakota 
Tourism  Office 
Capital  Lake  Plaza 
711  East  Wells 
Pierre.  SD  57501-3369 

(800)  843-1930 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee  Tourist 
Development 
PO.  Box  23170 
Nashville.  TN  37202-3170 
(615)  741-2158 

TEXAS 

Travel/Information  Division 
125  East  11th  Street 
Austin.  TX  78701-2483 
(512)  463-8586 

UTAH 

Travel  Council 

Council  Hall.  Capitol  Hill 

Sail  Lake  City.  UT  84114 

(801)  538-1030 

VERMONT 

Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
103  S.  Main  St. 
Waterbury.  VT  05671- 
2303 

(802)  241-2186 

VIRGINIA 

Tourism  Development 
Group 

1021  E.  CarySt. 
Richmond,  VA  23219 

(804)  786-4484 


WASHINGTON 

Dept.  of  Commerce  and 
Economic  Development 
Tourism  and  Travel 
Division 

P.O.  Box  42513 
Olympia,  WA  98504-2513 
(800)  544-1800 
(206)  586-2102  or  2088 
(Ask  for  resource  guide  71) 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Division  of  Tourism 
Parks  and  Recreation 
State  Capitol  Complex 
Building  6,  Room  B564 
Charleston.  WV  25305 
(800)  225-5982 
(304)  348-2764 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin  Travel 
Information  Center 
PO.  Box  7606 
Madison.  Wl  53707-7606 
(608)  266-2161 

WYOMING 

Division  of  Tourism 
1-25  at  College  Drive 
Cheyenne.  WY  82002 
(307)  777-7777 


Someone 

YOU  KNOW 

HAS  A  RARE 
DISORDER 

•  That  may  be  fatal  or  disabling 

•  That  many  doctors  don't 
recognize 

•  That  may  have  no  cure  or 
treatnfient 

•  That  is  one  of  5000  disorders 
affecting  20  million  people 

NORD  Is  a  coalition  of  non- 
profit agencies,  researchers, 
and  Individuals  that  helps 
by  providing  information 
and  promoting  research. 
Your  membership  helps. 


NORD 

National  Organization 
for  Rare  IHtorders 

100  Rt.  37 
P.O.  Box  8923 
New  Fairfield,  CT  06812 
(800)  999-NORD 
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What  You  Should  Know... 

What  do  you  do  when  your  child  outgrows  their 
infant  car  seat?  You  still  need  support  and 
safety,  but  your  child  is  now  too  tall  or  too  heavy 
for  their  old  seat.  You  want  a  seat  so  strong,  it 
passes  federal  crash  testing  even  with  heavy 
children.  It  must  be  large  enough  for  your  bigger 
child.  It's  time  for  the  Columbia  Car  Seat 

•  Approved  for  all  cars,  busses  and  even  airplanes, 

•  Attractive  design  is  functional  and  stylish. 

•  Safety  harness  positions  easily  for  a  perfect  fit. 

•  Fits  in  Convaid,  Kid-Kart,  Pogon  and  MacClaren 
strollers,  for  mobility  out  of  the  car,  too. 

•  Good  value  is  designed  in  -  the  seat  will  grow 
with  your  child  for  many  years. 


MODEL  #2000  CAR  SEAT 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(310)  454-6612 

Suggested  Retail  Price 
$579 


Why  You  Should  Buy. 

Expandability/Adjustability 

Adjusts  easily  to  fit  children  from  20'lbs,  to102Mbs. 
Headpads  also  adjustable  and  removable. 


Durability 

Tough,  scratch-proof  shell  and  washable  cover  insure  years  of  use. 


Unique  Features 

Fits  Children  up  to  102  lbs.,  and  five  feet  tall.  Passes  all  safety  standards. 
Fits  in  all  cars,  vans  and  busses. 

Colors 

Attractive,  modern  appearance  with  high-gloss  black  shell,  grey  cover  and 
red  harness. 


Portability 

Lightweight  (only  1 1  lbs.),  easy  to  move  from  car  to  bus,  van  or  stroller 
base, 

instruction  Manual 

Includes  illustrated  instruction  manual  that  shows  how  to  use  seat  in  any 
car,  van  or  bus. 

Warranty  and  Service 

Full,  no-hassle  one-year  warranty.  Made  in  U.S.A.  for  immediate  service. 


Product  SPECiFicAiiONS 


Seat  Depth 
Seat  Width  (at  front) 
Seat  Width  (at  back) 
Back  Height 
Weight  Capacity 
Total  Weight 


12.5" 
15.5" 
14" 
28" 

20  to  102  lbs. 
1 1  lbs. 


COLUMBIA  MEDICAL  MFG.  CORP. 

P.O.  Box  633 
Pacific  Palisades,  CA  90272 
(310)  454-6612 
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SHADOW  JUNIOR  RACER 


What  You  Should  Know... 

Utilizing  many  of  todays  most  advanced 
materials,  designs  and  testing  procedures,  the 
Shadow  Junior  Racers  represent  the  ultimate  in 
strength,  speed  and  performance.  They  are 
custom-built  and  available  in  aluminum,  chrome- 
moly  or  titanium.  Shadow  Junior  Racers  are  the 
top  choice  of  competitors  at  the  Junior  Nationals. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)342-1579 


Product  Specifications 

Seat  Depth  Custom 

I  Seat  Width  Custom 

I  Back  Height  Custom 

I  Frame  Width  Custom 

i  Total  Weight  9-14  lbs. 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$1,995 


QUICKIE  DESIGNS  INC. 

20604  84th  Avenue  South 
Kent,  WA  98032-1224 
(206)  872-0722 


ERIC. 
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SHADOW  JUNIOR  RIGID 


What  You  Should  Know... 

Custom-designed  and  built  to  perform  equally 
well  in  sports  as  well  as  everyday  use,  the 
Shadow  Junior  Rigid  by  Quickie  is  the  perfect 
kids'  chair.  The  rigid  chair  lives  up  to  its  name  by 
offering  a  precise,  rigid  ride,  yet  disassembles 
quickly  for  easy  storage  and  transport.  And  if  s 
available  in  infinite  color  combinations. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  342-1579 


Product  Specifications 


1  Seat  Depth 
I  Seat  Width 
i  Back  Height 
i  Weight  Capacity 
!  Total  Weight 


12" -19" 
10" -20- 
12" -20" 
250  lbs. 
17-20  lbs. 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$1,995 


QUICKIE  DESIGNS  INC. 

20604  84th  Avenue  South 
Kent.  WA  98032-1224 
(206)  872-0722 
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ZIPPIE  2 


What  You  Should  Know... 

At  the  heart  of  the  Zippie  2  is  a  completely  new 
frame  design,  with  a  folding  back  and 
crossbrace.  So  the  Zippie  folds  flat  for  easy 
transportability  to  all  the  places  kids  need  to  go. 
The  Zippie  2  also  has  an  innovative  new  growth 
system,  with  replaceable  folding  crossbrace  to 
increase  width,  and  an  adjustable  seat  back  that 
grows  in  depth. 


Want  to  r\now  More? 
(800)  456-8168 


Product  Specifications 


Seat  Depth 
Seat  Width 
Back  Height 
Weight  CapaciW 
Total  Weight 


10'- 16" 
12'- 16" 

11712",  13714",  15716" 
150  lbs. 
31  lbs. 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$1,825 


SUNRtSC 
MEDICAL 
omoat 


QUICKIE  DESIGNS  INC 

2842  Business  Park  Avenue 
Fresno.  CA  93727 
(209)  292-2171 
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ZIPPIE  TS 


What  You  Should  Know... 

Zippie  TS  features  a  fully  adjustable  frame,  with 
replaceable  cross  members  for  "growability."  Its 
angle-adjustable  back  folds  down  for  storage 
and  easy  transport.  And  Zippie  TS  is  available 
with  a  full  range  of  easily  tailored  options  for 
kids,  including  tilt-in-space  and  swing-away 
footrests.  Available  in  13  different  colors,  it  has  all 
the  stylish  good  looks  you  expect  from  a  Quickie. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  456-8168 


Product  Specifications 


Seat  Depth 

Seat  Width 
I  Back  Height 
I  Weight  Capacity 
!  Total  Weight 


10' -16" 
10' -16" 

11  "/1 2".  13"'/14'",  15"/16" 
150  lbs. 
32  1/2  lbs. 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$2,200 


SUNRISE 
MEDICAL 

QIHrKIF 


QUICKIE  DESIGNS  INC. 

2842  Business  Park  Avenue 
Fresno.  CA  93727 
(209)  292-2171 
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ZIPPIE  3 


What  You  Should  Know... 

Zippie  3  is  a  kids'  tilt-in-space  chair  thaf  s  also  a 
mobile  slander.  With  a  few  simple  adjustments, 
the  Zippie  3  converts  from  a  wheelchair  to  a 
stander  in  minutes.  As  a  wheelchair,  the  Zippie 
3  comes  standard  with  tilt-in-space  and  a  low 
center  of  gravity  for  maximum  support  and 
stability.  As  a  stander,  it  enables  children  to 
stand  up  and  propel  themselves. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  456-8168 


Product  Specifications 


Seat  Depth 
Seat  Width 
Back  Height 
Frame  Width 
Weight  Capacity 
Total  Weight 


10",  12",  14",  16" 
10",  12",  14\  16" 
14'.  16",  18" 
10",  12",  14",  16" 
100  lbs. 

Wheelchair:  38 1/2  lbs. 
Stander.  30  lbs. 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$3,495 


SUNRISE 

QLMOOE 


QUICKIE  DESIGNS,  INC. 

2842  Business  Park  Avenue 
Fresno.  CA  93727 
(209)  292-2171 


QUICKIE  GP 


What  You  Should  Know... 

With  its  rigid,  lightweight  frame,  Quickie  GP  rolls 
surely  and  effortlessly,  without  flex  or  sway.  If s 
totally  adjustable,  so  you  can  fine  tune  such 
features  as  axle  position,  center  of  gravity  and 
chair  angle  to  meet  the  demands  of  your  life. 
And  you  can  customize  your  Quickie  GP  with  the 
widest  range  of  optional  footrests,  casters, 
custom  sizes  and  front  frames. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  456-8168 


Product  Specifications 


;  Seat  Depth 

I  Seat  Width 

!  Back  Height:  Fixed 

i  Back  Height:  Folding 

i  Frame  Width 
!  Weight  Capacity 
"  Total  Weight 


14- -18" 

11  1/2" -19  1/2" 

8"  16* 

ir- 14";  12- -16" 
14- -18";  16" -20" 
12" -20" 
250  lbs. 
19  3/4  lbs. 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$1,675 


SUNRISE 
MEUICAL 
ouoac 


QUICKIE  DESIGNS,  INC. 

2842  Business  Park  Avenue 
Fresno.  CA  93727 
(209)  292-2171 
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QUICKIE  DESIGNS 


ZIPPIE  P500 


What  You  Should  Know... 

The  Zippie  P500  is  a  powered  chair  with  an 
efficient  Direct  Drive  Motor  System  and  controller 
for  child-tailored  performance.  It  comes  with  tilt- 
in-space,  standard,  and  grows  with  your  child 
like  our  original  Zippie  does.  And  with  its 
downsized  power  base,  smaller  seating  unit  and 
13  color  options,  the  Zippie  P500  is  a  kids'  chair 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  456-8168 


Product  Specifications 


Seat  Depth 
Seat  Width 
Back  Height 
Weight  Capacity 
Total  Weight 


10'- 15" 
12"- 16" 

11712",  13"/14",  15"  - 16" 
150  lbs. 

75  lbs.  without  batteries 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$5,398 


SUNRtSC 
MEOfOU. 

QUCKJC 


QUICKIE  DESIGNS,  INC. 

2842  Business  Park  Avenue 
Fresno,  CA  93727 
(209)  292-2171 


PRIME  ENGHmG 


KIDSTAND 


What  You  Should  Know... 

This  stand  will  accommodate  children  3'  to  4'  6", 
with  multiple  adjustment  for  custom  fitting. 
Hydraulics  slowly  lift  child  to  standing  position  by 
simply  placing  sling  under  child  and  pumping 
handle. 

Also  available: 

Kidstand  P.  S.  -  Prone  stander  w/  mobility 
package  and  Kidstand  U.  P.  -  Uprite  Stander. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  82-STAND 


Product  Specifications 


Base  Size 
Table  Top 
Height  Range 
Weight  Capacity 
Total  Weight 


32"  X  30" 
18"  X  26  1/4" 
35  1/2"  to  43  ^/^" 
150  lbs. 
68  lbs. 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$1,695 


PRIME  ENGINEERING 

4838  W.  Jacquelyn  #105 
Fresno,  CA  93722 
(209)  276-0991 
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EZ-ACCESS  VANRAMP  7'  &  10' 


What  You  Should  Know... 

Introducing  the  EZ-ACCESS^"  VANRAMP,  the 
frontrunner  in  telescopic  ramps  for  manual  and 
electric  wheelchairs.  The  EZ-ACCESS^" 
VANRAMP  bridges  gaps  over  steps  and  curbs,  but 
also  makes  vans  and  mini-vans  more  accessible. 
Sturdy  construction  promotes  years  of 
convenient  use.  Durable  non-skid  tread  enables 
optimum  traction  even  when  wet. 

Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)451-1903 


Product  Specifications 

Anodized  Aluminum  Construction 
Non-Skid  Driving  Surface 
Telescopic  Design 
Safety  Bolt  Attachment 
Inside  Width  6  1/2" 

Collapsed  Length  of  7'  3' 
Collapsed  Length  of  10'  49" 
Weight  Capacity  600  lbs. 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
7'  -  $320.95, 10'  -  $399.95 


0 


HOMECARE  PRODUCTS  INC. 
15824  SE  296  Street 
Kent.  WA  98042 
(800)  451-1903 


EZ-ACCESS  PORTABLE  5" 


What  You  Should  Know... 

The  lightweight  EZ-ACCESS  ramp  bridges  the 
gaps  over  steps  and  curbs.  EZ-ACCESS'  two 
ramps  extend  to  over  five  feet  in  length.  Users 
simply  align  their  wheels  in  the  U-shaped  track 
and  roll-up,  or  down,  steps.  The  durable,  non- 
skid  tread  enables  optimum  traction  even  when 
wet.  The  two  ramps  are  stored  in  a  pouch  that 
hangs  on  the  back  of  the  wheelchair. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  451-1903 


Product  Specifications 

Anodized  Aluminum  Constaictlon 

Non-Skid  Driving  Surface 

Carrying  Bag 

Telescopic  Design 

5'  Extended.  27  1/2"  Collapsed 

Inside  Width  4" 

7  Lbs  Per  Side-Rail 

Weight  Capacity  350  lbs. 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$179.95 


HOMECARE 
PRODUCTS,  INC 


HOMECARE  PRODUCTS  INC. 

15824  SE296  Street 
Kent.  WA  98042 
(800)  45M903 


EZ-ACCESS  SCOOTER  8' 


What  You  Should  Know... 

The  EZ-ACCESS  R3000  makes  vans  and  mini- 
vans  accessible  to  three-wheel  scooters  and  ail 
conventional  wheelchairs.  The  EZ-ACCESS 
R3000  features  side  rails  and  center  panels  that 
lock  securely  into  place  to  provide  a  solid  driving 
surface.  The  telescoping  and  lightweight  design 
of  the  EZ-ACCESS  R3000  allows  for  convenient 
storage  and  use  wherever  you  need  to  go. 

Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  451-1903 


Product  Specifications 

Anodized  Aluminum  Construction 
Non-Skid  Driving  Surface 
Telescopic  Design 
Safety  Bolt  Attachment 
Collapsed  Length  of  Tracks  39" 
Inside  Width  28  1/2" 

Outside  Width  31" 
Weight  Capacity  750  lbs 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$499.95 
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HOMECARE  PRODUCTS  INC. 

15824  SE  296  Street 
Kent,  WA  98042 
(800)  45  M  903 


EZ-ACCESS  ROLL-UP  3'  &  5' 

What  You  Should  Know... 

Introducing  the  EZ-ACCESS  ROLL-UP™,  the 
newly  designed  portable  ramp  for  scooters  and 
wheelchairs.  Set  up  of  the  EZ-ACCESS 
ROLLUP™  is  as  simple  as  rolling  out  the  non- 
skid  track  and  latching  on  the  two  side  rails.  EZ- 
ACCESS  ROLL-UP™  features  a  durable  non- 
skid  driving  surface,  and  nylon  storage  bag. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)451-1903 


Product  Specifications 

Anodized  Aluminum  Construction 
Non-Skid  Surface 
Nylon  Storage  Bag  With  Handle 

Inside  Width  30" 

Outside  Width  30  1/2" 

Weight  Capacity  600  Lbs. 

Total  Weight  of  3'  17  Lbs. 

Total  Weight  of  5'  28  Lbs. 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
3'  -$179.95,  5'  -$324.95 


HOMECARE  _ 
PRODUCTS,  INC. 


HOMECARE  PRODUCTS  INC. 

1 5824  SE  296  Street 
Kent.  WA  98042 
(800)  45  M  903 
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CONVAID 


What  You  Should  Know... 

The  Cruiser  buggies  are  specially  designed  to 
provide  firm  positioning  and  maximum  support 
for  children  of  ail  ages  with  special  needs. 
Durable  yet  lightweight,  the  Convaid  Cruiser  is 
made  to  travel  and  folds  easily  into  the  trunk  or 
backseat.  Fully  adjustable,  it  is  available  in  three 
age-specific  models  to  keep  up  with  a  child's 
ever-changing  needs.  Capable  of  over  20 
different  positioning  features,  the  Cruiser  can  be 
tailored  to  each  child  with  a  full  range  of 
positioning  adaptations. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  552-1020 


THE  CRUISER 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$487  &  up 


Why  You  Should  Buy... 


Expandability/Adjustability 

Three  sizes  for  infants  through  teens.  Standard:  adjustable  seat  depth, 
back  angle  and  foot  support.  Full  range  of  positioning  options  and 
accessories.  Crash-tested  bus  tiedown  model  also  available. 

Adaptability  for  special  seating  needs 

This  is  a  comprehensive  positioning  buggy.  Modified  frame  also  available 
to  carry  Britax  or  Columbia  Car  Seat. 


Unique  Features 

•Foias  compactly  v/ith  all  adaptations  in  place  -Patented  folding  safely 
mechanism  eliminates  the  hazard  of  accidental  folding  and  orthopedically 
damaging  "buggy  slump"  'Machine  washable  fabric  seat  &  accessonesare 
easily  removed  for  cleaning. 

Colors 

Royal  blue,  burgundy  and  calypso. 


Durability/Portability 

•  All  steel  frame  with  wheelchair-quality  wheels  and  casters.  Fabric  is  non- 
stretch,  breathable,  fire-retardant.  waterproof  and  fungus  resistant. 

•  Lightweight,  compact  and  umbrella-folding  for  easy  travel  or  storage. 
Weight  of  Model  4M  shown:  17  pounds  (without  accessories). 

instructional  Manual 

All  Cruiser  buggies  come  with  a  detailed  four-page  instruction  booklet 
covering  adjustments,  accessories  and  basic  maintenance. 

Serviceability 

Wheels,  casters,  fabncs.  accessones.  and  most  parts  are  available  for 
replacement  through  dealer  or  factory. 


Product  Specifications 

Seat  to  Footrest  6"- 14" 

Seat  Measurements  13^12  1/2"  - 14  1/2"  D 

Back  Angle  25  -  30  -  35  degrees 

Seat  Back  Height  22" 

Seat  Back  Height  w/Extenston  27" 

Shoulder  Strap  Height  1 4-  -  20" 

Weight  Capacity  1 25  lbs. 

Weight  (without  accessories)  1 7  lbs. 


Convaid 

PRODUCTS  INC 
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CONVAID  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  2458 
Palos  Verdes.  OA  90274 
(800)  552-1020  or  (310)  539-6814 
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CONVAID 


What  You  Should  Know... 

The  Compax  from  Convaid  is  an  ultralight, 
folding,  upright  chair  with  the  sturdy  support  and 
carrying  capability  of  a  heavy  wheelchair,  without 
the  added  bulk.  The  steel  frame  of  the  Compax 
combines  the  strength  of  steei  with  the  lightness 
of  aluminum,  which  adds  up  to  superior 
construction  and  comfort.  Designed  to  travel, 
the  Compax  chair  is  so  compact  it  folds  to  the 
size  of  a  small  golf  bag  thanks  to  its  innovative 
patented  folding  mechanism. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  552-1020 


COMPAX  CHAIR 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$789  &  up 


Why  You  Should  Buy... 

Expandability/Adjustability 

Adjustable,  detachable  swing-away  footplates.  Detachable  flip-up 
armrests.  Optional  12"  rear  wheels,  self-propelled  model  and  amputee 
version. 

Adaptability  for  Special  Seating  Needs 

Suitable  for  seating  system  insert. 

Durability/Portability 

•  Steel  reinforced  aluminum  frame  designed  to  carry  250  pounds. 

•  Basic  lightweight  Compax  17CL  model  (shown)  weighs  only  19  pounds 
and  folds  to  the  size  of  a  small  golf  bag  for  easy  portability. 

Instruction  Manual 

Comes  with  a  two-page  instruction  booklet  complete  with  folding/unfolding 
instructions  and  maintenance  tips. 

Serviceability,  Warranty 

Five-year  warranty  on  frame,  one-year  on  fabrics.  Wheels,  casters  and 
most  parts  are  easily  replaced  by  dealer  or  factory. 


Unique  Features 

•The  ultralight  weight  and  compact  fold  make  the  Compax  an  ideal  indoor- 
outdoor  traveling  chair.  •Adjustable  toggle  brake  can  be  readjusted  in 
seconds  for  tire  wear. 

Colors 

Royal  blue,  burgundy  and  calypso. 


Product  Specifications 

36  1/2" 


Overall  Height  (open) 
Overall  Dimensions 
(folded)  with  footplates 
Seat  to  Footrest 
Seat  Measurements 
Seat  Back  Height 
Weight  Capacity 
Weight  (without  front  rigging) 


11"x11"x45  1/2" 
16"  X  20  1/2" 
171/2"W/16"D 
17" 

250  lbs. 
19  lbs. 


^                   ,    ,  CONVAID  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
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KID-KART 


cares  about  kids 


THE  KID-E-PLUS 


TM 


What  You  Should  Know... 

The  Kid-E-Plus  Package  1  and  Package  2  prove 
that  good  looks,  versatility  and  proper  positioning 
work  wonderfully  together.  The  Kid-E-Plus  is  a 
lightweight,  primary  use  chair  that  is  versatile 
enough  to  allow  easy  maneuverability  in  the 
home  and  school  environment,  yet  sturdy 
enough  to  enable  outdoor  mobility  and  features  a 
number  of  accessories  for  convenience  and 
comfort.  The  adjustable  handle  bar  makes  it 
comfortable  for  the  parent.  The  Kid-E-Plus 
Modular  Positioning  System  will  accommodate 
special  children  within  the  full  spectrum  of 
severity  with  varying  degrees  of  involvement  and 
is  adjustable,  allowing  for  many  years  of  growth. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  388-5278 


Three  Models  to  Choose  From. 


Why  You  Should  Buy... 

Convenient 

Lightweight, 
compact, 
easy  to  fold. 

Growth 

The  Kid-E-Plus  Modular  Positioning  System  grows  irom  infant  to 
approximately  7  years  old.  The  larger  Ktd-E-Pius  'X  grows  to 
approximately  age  1 1 . 

Unique  Features 

Easy  Single-Pull  Tilt-ln-Space  adjustment.  Recline  Option.  Contoured 
Seat  Cushion  allows  growth  in  width  and  depth.  BusA/an  Tie  Down  Model 
Option. 

Accessories 

Including:  Swing-away  lateral  supports,  therapeutic  tray,  head  supports, 
hip  guides,  elbow  blocks.  Custom  seat  back  and  bottom  cushions.  Made- 
to  order  Custom  options. 

Versatility 

High  performance  in  the  home  or  school  as  well  as  in  the  outdoors.  Send 
your  child  to  school  in  the  Kid-E-Plus  BusA/an  Tie  Down  Model. 


Comfort  &  Proper  Positioning 

Vou  choose  between  the  'Package  1  Planar  Seating  System'  and  the 
■Package  2  with  Contoured  Seat  Cushion  and  the  Modular  Positioning 
System. 

Durability,  Warranty 

Two  year  warranty  excepting  tires  and  tubes.  Wheels,  fabrics,  parts  and 
repair  are  available  through  the  factory.  Comes  with  instructions  and 
operation  manual. 


Product  Specifications 

Kid-E-Plus  -  to  age  7  /  'X*  model  -  to  age  1 1 


Growth 
Tilt-In  Space 
to  30''  Seat  to  Footrest 
Seat  Width 

Seat  Depth  Adjustability 
Hip  Angle 
Weight 


Single  pull  adjustment,  tilt 
Plus.  6"-12"/'XM0"-15" 
Plus.  7"  - 13" /'X'.  7" -15" 
Plus,  6"-12"/X  9" -15" 
3  position  recline  option 
24-29  lbs. 


MADE-TO-ORDER  CUSTOM  OPTIONS 


EMC 


KID-KART  cares  about  Kids 
126  Rosebud.  Suite  #1 
Belgrade.  MT  59714 
(800)  388-5278 
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SHUHLE  SE 


What  You  Should  Know... 

The  SHUTTLE  SE  is  a  premium  special  needs 
stroller  and  car  seat  that  provides  all  the 
necessary  support,  safety  and  comfort  its 
passenger  will  need.  Designed  specifically  for 
young  children  with  special  abilities,  the 
innovative  two-in-one  SHUTTLE  SE  eliminates 
the  struggle  of  transferring  from  car  seat  to 
stroller.  As  a  lightweight  stroller,  it  can  be 
converted  instantly  to  a  car  seat  and  then  back 
again  without  the  child  ever  leaving  his  or  her 
seat.  A  precision  performer,  the  SHUTTLE  SE 
has  all  the  features  of  a  premium  stroller  plus  an 
activity  tray  and  adaptations  that  provide  support 
and  stability  for  that  special  passenger. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(617)826-7447 


SHUTTLE  SE 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
See  Your  Local  Dealer 


Why  You  Should  Buy... 

Expandability 

Accommodates  newborn  infants  through  toddlers.  As  a  car  seat,  it  has  oeen 
crashed-tested  to  40  lbs.  and  meets  FMVSS  #213.  It  can  be  positioned  rear 
facing  for  infants  or  fonward  for  toddlers.  As  a  stroller,  it  can  carry  up  to  60  lbs. 

Adaptability 

Add-on  Stabilizing  supports  for  feet,  ?9gs.  trunk  and  head.  Five-point 
harness  for  support  and  safety.  A  removable  activity  tray  for  play,  feeding 
and  support. 

Serviceability 

AH  parts  are  readily  available  and  most  are  serviced  with  an  ordinary 
Phillips  head  screw  driver.  The  seat  cover  is  easily  removable  and  is 
machine  washable. 

Adjustability 

Seat  back,  seat  angle,  seat  depth,  and  footrest  are  all  fully  adjustable. 
Stroller  handle  adjusts  from  35"  to  41"  for  parents  of  all  heights.  Handle 
reverses  so  parents  can  watch  their  child  while  out  for  a  walk. 

Portability 

Stroller  wheels  fold  into  the  seat  body  to  become  a  compact  18"  x  27"  car 
seat  weighing  just  23  pounds. 


Warranty 

Two  year  limited  warranty  on  oarts  and  labor  for  the  retractable  wheel 
assembly:  one  year  for  all  other  parts. 

Colors 

Teal  blue  and  grey. 


Product  Specifications 


Seat  Depth 
Seat  Width 
Back  Height 
Shoulder  Strap  Height 
Leg  Drop 

Car  Seat  Capacity 
Stroller  Capacity 


8"  - 12" 
11" 

2r 

8"  - 11"  - 14" 
5"  to  10.5*' 
40  lbs. 
60  lbs. 


LIFE  ENHANCEMENT  PRODUCTS,  LTD 

400  Corporate  Park  /  300  Oak  St. 
Pembroke.  MA  02359 
(617)  826-7447  FAX  (617)  826-5323 
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What  You  Should  Know... 

Finally,  an  affordable  quality  mobility 
training/experience  for  your  child  without  the  high 
cost  of  a  custom  power  chair!  The  CooperCar  is 
a  modification  to  a  commercially  available  "kid- 
car".  Our  adaptation  allows  a  child  to  drive  their 
own  battery  operated  vehicle.. .using  any  ability 
whatsoever.  If  they  can  blink  an  eye,  wiggle  a 
finger,  move  their  head,  ANYTHING,  they  can 
drive  the  CooperCar.  You  can  use  any  of  the 
hundreds  of  switches  made  as  the  child's  input. 
We  also  include  a  special  joystick,  either  for  the 
child's  use,  or  yours  as  supervisor. 
Available  as  a  simple  Conversion  Kit,  or 
assembled  (Kit  installed  in  vehicle). 


CooperCar 


Want  to  Know  More? 

Call  us  at  (714)  240-1912  for  Conversion  Kit  info 
Call  (800)  TEC-TOYS  for  assembled  CooperCar  info. 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$595  kit  only   $750  w/vehicle 


Why  You  Should  Buy... 

Accept  only  the  original  CooperCar... 
Ask  for  it  by  name! 

There  simply  is  no  other  CooperCar.  BEWARE!  You 
may  see  ads  with  products  that  look  like  ours,  but  they 
are  simply  imitations. 
•IVeset  the  standards. 

•IVeVe fine-tuned  our  invention  with  hundreds  of  children. 
•IVeVeput  in  the  9  years  with  "your"'  children. 
•We're  the  ones  with  the  reputation  of  caring. 
•IVeVebeen  making  hi-tech  software  for  9  years. 

WE'RE  KEEPING  COSTS  LOW! 

Use  your  own  adaptive  seat.  If  you  have  a  switch 
mounting  like  Magic  Arm  (Toys  for  Special  Children)? 
Use  it!  Whatever  you  need  to  complete  the  package, 
we'll  help  you  find  it.  We're  on  your  side! 


SAFETY  &  INDEPENDENCE 

A  "child-enable"  switch  is  provided  so  that  you  can  have 
supervisory  control.  Or  you.  as  supervisor,  can  operate 
the  joystick,  while  your  child  operates  his/her  switches. 
CooperCar  allows  your  child  to  feel  independent,  maybe 
for  the  first  time  in  his/her  life. 

OPTION 

Wireless  "child-enable'^  switch  -  $125:  for  safety,  self- 
esteem,  and  control  assistance. 


Product  Specifications 


AgeA/Veight  range 
Allowable  adaptive  seating 
Batteries 

Allowable  switches 


6  mo.  to  60  lbs. 
any  insert  should  fit 
rehargeabie  gel-ceiis 
any  with  1/8"  jack 


R.  J.  COOPER  &  ASSOC. 

24843  Del  Prado  #283 
Dana  Point.  OA  92629 
(714)  240-1912 
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What  You  Should  Know... 

The  Maxi  is  easier  and  quicker  to  roll  and  turn  in 
a  small  space.  Simple  adjustments  can  fit  the 
Maxi  from  child  size  to  large  adult  in  minutes  at 
no  additional  cost.  Seat  height,  width,  depth  and 
angle  as  well  as  fold-down  back  (including 
upholstery)  can  be  adjusted  for  comfort  and 
positioning  in  minutes.  The  foot  bar  is  adjustable 
as  is  leg  length  and  angle  in  seconds.  Tilt-in- 
space  is  standard.  Wheel  camber  is  changed  in 
seconds  by  hand  providing  lateral  stability.  Our 
three  wheel-rear  castor  design  provides 
unmatched  stability.  The  Maxi  is  rigid  for 
strength  and  modular  for  quick  and  easy 
transport.  Total  wt.:  25  lbs..  Transport  wt.:  14  lbs. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(714)854-5355 


MAXI 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
Call  for  special  discount 


Why  You  Should  Buy... 

Expandability/Adjustability 

Forty  easy  adjustments  at  no  additional  cost:  including  seat  width,  depth, 
neight.  angie:  footrest  length,  angle;  folding  back  height,  angle,  upholstery; 
wneelbase:  wheel  camber. 

Durability 

Advanced  design  and  engineenng  using  motorcycle  and  aircraft  frame 
metals  provides  strength  and  light  weight  for  a  lifetime  of  care-free 
mobility. 

Portability 

Modular  design  with  quick-release  components  and  light  weight  allow  easy 
transport  in  a  small  space. 

Instruction  Manual 

Complete  directions  wth  illustrations  and  optional  video  to  enhance  use 
and  adjustments. 

Warranty  and  Service 

Lifetime  warranty  on  frame  and  one  year  warranty  on  wheels  and 
upholstery.  Service  available  at  most  wheelchair  dealers  and  bicycle 
stores. 


Unique  Features 

Two  week  free  tnal.  Tilt-in-space  standard.  Wheel  camber  adjusts  in 
seconds  by  hand.  Three-wheel  rear-castor  design  for  unmatched  stability 
and  safety.  Upholstery  easily  and  quickly  adjusts  for  comfort  and  positioning. 
Colors 

Frame  has  14  colors  including  pearls  and  neons.  Upholstery  comes  in  5 
colors  and  two  fabrics. 


Product  Specifications 


Seat  Depth 
Seat  Width 
Back  Height 
Weight  Capacity 
Total  Weight 
Folds  To  Modular 


10"-  18" 
ir  -  17- 
10"-  18" 
250+  lbs. 
25  lbs, 

ir  X  12"x  12" 


WHEELING  FREE 

6032  Sierra  Siena 
Irvine.  CA  92715 
(800)  484-9793  ext.  1600  (orders  only) 
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TRIAID 


What  You  Should  Know... 

TRIAID  build  tricycles  which  kids  just  love  to  ride. 
With  sizes  from  3  years  upwards  and  a  range  of 
uniquely  designed  optional  accessories  to 
support  and  encourage,  any  child  will  benefit 
from  their  TRIAID  trike. 
'  A  robust  frame,  wide  wheel  base,  positive 
braking,  extra  wide  saddle  and  our  own  unique 
steering  stop  ensure  a  safe  and  enjoyable  ride. 
All  trikes  are  supplied  with  our  new  super  low 
gearing  together  with  standard  features  such  as 
pneumatic  tires  and  direct  drive  pedaling  to  help 
get  out  of  those  tight  spots! 
Ease  of  use,  adjustability  and  durability  make  TRIAID 
trikes  ideal  for  use  at  home,  school  or  hospital. 


TERRIER  /  TMX 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(301)  759-3525 


Suggested  .detail  Price 
Competitive  Pricing 


Why  You  Should  Buy... 

Appearance 

Bnght  vibrant  colors  and  ATB  styling  invite  children  to  participate. 


Adjustability 

The  trikes  offer  built-in  adiustability  so  they  literally  grow  with  the 
individual. 

Available  options 

Adjustable  back/trunk  support,  pedal  sandals  with  pulley  system,  padded 
abduction  wedge,  vertical  handgrips,  saddle  bag.  pelvic  strap,  control 
pdes. 

Durability 

A  specially  designed  welded  tubular  steel  frame  ensures  maximum 
strength  and  rigidit>'. 

Serviceability/Warranty 

Full  information  and  spares  service  available  Two  year  limited  warranty 
on  the  frame. 


Unique  Features 

Secure  and  stable  riding  position  through  our  purpose  designed  adjustable 
backlrunk  support  and  extra  wide  seat.  Frame  folding  mechanism  on  the 
TMX  Trike. 

Colors 

Terrier:  Sky  blue  or  pink 
TMX:  Royal  blue  or  pink 


Product  Specifications 


Steering  head  to  saddle  pillar 
To  suit  inside  leg  measurement 
Overall  Width 
Overall  Length 


ir-13  17"-19.5" 

17"-23"  22"-27" 

28"  28" 

41"  52" 


ERIC 


TRIAID,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  1364 
Cumberland,  MD  21502 
(301)759-3525 
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Independent  Living  Aids,  Inc. 


REGAL®  PEDIATRIC 
What  You  Should  Know... 

Your  child  benefits  from  superior  lumbar,  thigh 
and  lateral  support  with  Bruno's  Adaptable 
Youth  Seat,  which  features  high  resiliency,  dual- 
density,  anatomically  correct  foam  bolsters. 
Seatback  inserts  provide  attachment  points  for 
adaptive  equipment.  Exclusive  E-Z  Tlir"  tiller 
and  Slant  Platform  offer  exceptional  leg  extension, 
Take-Apart  Construction,  Indoor  or  Outdoor  use. 

Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  882-8183 


Product  Specifications 


•  Seat 

j  Back  Height 

!  Frame  Width 

i  Weight  Capacity 

j  Total  Weight 

;  Drive  Ratio 

I  Max  Climbing  Angle 


10"D/12"W 
15" 

24  1/2" 
250  lbs. 

'146  lbs.,  w/ Batteries 
23:1 

10^  19%  Angle 


Motor       1 .32  Peak  HP,  Efficient,Reliable  4  Pole  Design 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$2,830 


SnUND 


BRUNO  INDEPENDENT 
LIVING  AIDS,  INC. 

1 780  Executive  Dr.P.O.  Box  84 
Oconomowoc,  Wl  53066 
(414)  567-4990 
(FAX)  (414)  567-4341 


Independent  Living  Aids,  Inc. 


VSL-550  SCOOTER-LIFT  SR<3 


This  is  one  of  fourteen  Bruno  Lifts  that  can  help 
you  get  your  child's  power  chair,  scooter  of 
wheelchair  in  and  out  of  most  cars,  vans,  trucks 
or  sport  utility  vehicles.  Powered  by  your 
vehicle's  battery  and  featuring  single  push  button 
control,  this  versatile,  rugged  lift  is  easy  to 
operate. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)882-8183 

Product  Specifications 


Weight  Capacity 
Warranty 
Availability 
Manufactured  in  the  U.S.A. 


200  lbs. 

Fully  Warranted 
Worldwide  Dealer  Networ'< 


Suggested  Rett.il  Price 
$1,122 


BRUNO 


BRUNO  INDEPENDENT 
LIVING  AIDS,  INC. 

1 780  Executive  Dr.P.O.  Box  84 
Oconomowoc,  Wl  53066 
(414)  567-4990 
(FAX)  (414)  567-4341 


AMIGO 


AMIGO  MINI 


What  You  Should  Know... 

The  leader  in  customization  for  25  years  offers 
you  the  independent  mobility  your  child  needs  for 
the  best  quality  of  life.  The  Amigo  Deluxe  Mini 
takes  your  child  indoors  and  out,  around  tight 
corners  and  over  outdoor  terrain.  Amigo's 
exclusive  Touchtron  handle  puts  all  controls 
within  reach.  Your  child  is  independently  mobile 
at  the  park,  in  the  backyard  or  at  the  mail. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  248-9130 


Product  Specifications 


Seat  Options 
Length 
Height 
Width 

Weight  Capacity 
Total  Weight 
Battery  Capacily 


12-16  1/2** 
42.63" 
35" 
22.5" 
350  lbs. 
143  lbs. 
30  miles 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$2995 


AMIGO  MOBILITY  INT'L 

6693  Dixie  Highway 
Bridgeport,  Ml  48722 
(800)  248-9130 
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BARRIER  FREE  LIFTS 


BARRIER  FREE  LIFTS 


What  You  Should  Know... 

Barrier  Free  Lifts  are:  used  independently,  Many 
physically  challenged  people  can  transfer 
themselves  unassisted.  Multi-Directional, 
Vertical  &  horizontal  motion  at  the  push  of  a  button. 
Air  Tube  Controlled,  No  electricity  to  the  user!  No 
chance  of  being  shocked!  Can  operate  while  in 
water!  Battery  Operated  &  No  Maintenance, 
Batteries  can  be  automatically  recharged. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  582-8732 


Product  Specifications 

Max.  Load 

350-400  lbs. 

Max.  Travel  (up/down) 

6,6' 

Max.  Speed 

6-8'  /  minute 

Charger 

110V/24V1A 

Battery 

24  volt,  D.  C. 

Max.  Current 

10  amps 

Battery  Capacity 

24  V,  6.5  Ah 

Warranty 

12  months 

Custom  installations  with  variable 
pricing.  Please  call  for  estimates. 


BARRIER  FREE  LIFTS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  4163 
Manassas,  VA  22110 
(703)  361-6531  FAX  (-7861) 


CARRIE  ROVER 


THE  CARRIE  ROVER 
What  You  Should  Know... 

Tumble  Forms'  Elementary  Carrie  Rover  combines 
its  Carrie  seat  for  therapeutic  positioning  with  the 
Rover  Stroller  base  for  mobility  indoors  and  out. 
The  redesigned  Carrie  Rover  base  is  stream- 
lined and  lightweight  with  front  swivel  casters 
and  oversized  rear  pneumatic  tires.  Seat  may  be 
used  separately.  Stroller  base  folds  for  storage. 
Four  sizes.  Crash  tested  for  use  on  the  school  bus. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)631-7277 


I 


Product  Specifications 


{  Seat  Depth 
Seat  Width 
I  Back  Height 
i  Frame  Width 
j  Weight  Capacity 
;  Total  Weight 
I  Folds  To 


10' 
10" 
26" 
22" 

60  lbs. 
40  lbs. 

12  1/2x22x30" 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$1,439 


Preston 


I  HEALTHCAK  COMPAKTr 


JA  PRESTON 

P.O.  Box  89 
Jackson,  M!  49204 
(800)  631-7277 


BUDDY  BUGGY 


BUDDY  BUGGY 


What  You  Should  Know... 

As  an  exciting,  inexpensive  alternative  to 
wheelchair  outings  for  children  with  special 
needs,  nothing  outshines  the  BUDDY  BUGGY. 
It's  unique  design  gives  you  the  freedom  to 
explore  areas  not  accessible  in  the  past.  An 
impressive  array  of  special  features  makes  the 
BUDDY  BUGGY  the  top  choice  for  fun 
transportation. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  458-7400 

Product  Specifications 


Seat  Depth 
Seat  Width 
Back  Height 
with  handle 
Weight  Capacity 
Total  Weight 


21  1/2" 
30" 

21  1/2" 
64  1/2" 
120  lbs. 
23  lbs 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$199  +  Shipping  &  Handling 


CLIFCRAFT 

6400  E.  El  Dorado  Circle 
Tucson.  AZ  85715 
(800)  458-7400 


SCOTT  DESIGNS 


SPECTRUM  -  STROLLER  VERSION 


What  You  Should  Know... 

Scott's  Spectrum  Stroller  Version  Wheelchair  is 
so  versatile,  it  has  the  capability  to  adapt  to  a 
child  through  years  of  growth,  from  infant  to 
narrow  adult.  Canopy  supports  convert  to 
armrests  by  adjusting  them  down  the  back  posts. 
All  aluminum,  no  weldmount  frame,  holds  up  to 
vigorous  clampdowns  on  bus  transport. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  443-6663 


Product  Specifications 


Seat  Depth 
;  SeatV\(ldth 
i  Back  Height 
!  Frame  Width 

Weight  Capacity 
!  Total  Weight 
'  Folds  To 


Range  fr  8"  to  17" 
Range  fr  9"  to  14" 
38" 

12^0  14" 
150  lbs. 

25  lbs.  w/  frame 
20"  high,  31"  long, 
131/2"  wide 


Suggested  Retail  Price 

$1,995  W/C  Frame  &  Insert  Mounting  Hardware 


ERIC 


SCOTT  DESIGNS 

2169  Las  Positas  Court,  Suite  C 
Livermore,  CA  94550 
(800)  443-6663 


TOPENDWHSLCHAIIt 

Sports,  Inc. 


THE  JR.  PRO-CYCLE 


What  You  Should  Know... 

THE  CRANK  THAT  CRANKS!  A  35  lb.  hand- 
powered  vehicle  constructed  of  4130  Chrome- 
moly.  Custom  adjustable  frame  and  crank  shaft, 
simultaneous  power  and  steering,  chain  guard, 
internal  reversing  drum  brake,  and  seat  belt.  For 
anyone  with  lower  extremity  weakness  or 
paralysis!  Two  frame  styles  to  choose  from. 
Sized  just  for  kids  with  7  or  1  speed  option. 

Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  532-8677 


Product  SPECiFiCATiONS 


Seat  Depth 
Seat  Width 
Back  Height 
Frame  Width 
Weight  Capacity 
Total  Weight 
Folds  To 


10-16"  custom 
10-16"  custom 
8-16"  custom 
custom 
200  lbs. 
35  lbs. 
N/A 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$1795 
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TOP  END  WHEELCHAIR  SPORTS 

4501  63rd  Circle  North 
Pinellas  Park,  Fl  34665 
(813)  522-8677 
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Mobility     B  u  y  e  r  s  ^  Guide 


•Lifts 


Barrier  Free  Lifts,  Inc. 

P.O.  60x4163 

Manassas.  V A  22110 

(800)  582-8732 
Ceiling  Litts  are  available  in  many 
models.  The  "PortaWe"  can  be  trans- 
ferred between  different  tracks.  Lifts 
range  from  manual  to  fully  motorized. 
Optional  controls  incl.  non-e!ectric  air 
tubes  &  wireless  radio  controlled. 
Battery  operated  &  easy  to  use,  they 
lift,  lower  and  move  along  a  tracK. 

Bruno  Independent  Living  Aids 

1 780  Executive  Drive 

Oconomowoc.  Wl 

(800)  882-8183 
Manufacturer  of  a  full  line  of  lifts  for 
powerchairs.  scooters,  and  wheel- 
chairs for  cars.  vans,  or  trucks.  Call 
for  free  literature  &  dealer  nearest  you. 

Crow  River  Industries 

1 4800  28th  Avenue  North 

Minneapolis.  MN  55447 

(800)  488-7688 
Mfgr.  of  wheetehair  van  lifts  and 
hand  driving  controls.  Have  supplied 
adaptive  equipment  for  the  physically 
challenged  since  1978. 

The  Flinchbaugh  Co..  Inc. 

390  Eberts  Lans 
York,  PA  17403 
(800)  326-2418 

Ricon 

12450  Montague  Street 

Pacoma.  CA  91331 

(800)  322-2884 
Mfgr.  of  mobility  equip,  for  personal  & 
commeraal  vehicles.  Electric/electro- 
hydraulic  wheelchair  lifts,  power  door 
operators  &  6-Way  Power  Seat  Bases. 

•Oxygen  Carriers 

Air  Lift  Unlimited,  Inc. 

1212  Kerr  Gulch.  Suite  A 
Evergreen.  CO  80439 
(800)  776-6771 
Air  Lift 's  backpack  lets  YOU  carry 
your  infant's  oxygen.  It  gives  you 
freedom  to  hold  and  cuddle  your 
baby.  Sturdy,  comfortable,  attractive 
and  non-flammable.  Lightweight 
backpacks  also  available  *or 
j    children.  Please  call  for  additional 
information. 


ERIC 


•Ramps 


Handi-Ramp,  Inc. 

1414  Armour  Blvd. 
Mundelein.  IL  60060 
(800)  876 -RAMP 

The  world's  oldest  manufacturer  of 

quality,  low-cost  ramps  and  tracks. 

Call  -THE  RAMPSMITHS"  for  a  free 

quote  or  brochure. 


Homecare  Products,  Inc. 

15824  SE  296  Street 

Kent.  WA  98042 

(800)  451-1903 
Mfgr.  of  the  EZ- Access  line  of 
portable  ramps.  Available  in  several 
different  styles.  All  products  are 
mfgd.  by  the  physically  challenged. 

•Recreation 

Aquatic  Therapy 

123  Haymac  Street 
Kalamazoo.  Ml  49004 
(616)  349-9049 

Floatation  device  that  supports 

people  in  a  prone  or  supine  position. 

Complete  use  of  arms  and  legs  while 

in  device. 

BeeBop,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  9245 

Yakima.  WA  98907 

(509)965-8211 
Kartsmobile'"  universal  advantage 
system.  Durable  aluminum  frame, 
speaally  designed  wheels  and  quality 
car  seat.  Many  models  available. 

Ciifcraft  Manufacturing,  Inc. 

6400  E.  Eldorado  Circle 

Tucson.  AZ  85719 

(800)  458-7400 
Buddy  Buggy  gives  the  disabled 
child  a  chance  to  explore  areas  not 
accessible  to  a  wheelchair.  Call  for  a 
brochure  or  information. 

Consumer  Care  Products^  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  684 

Sheboygan.  Wl  53082-0684 

(414)  459-8353 
Save  10-15%  demos,  and  discontin- 
ued products.  CCPl's  One  Year 
Warranty  applicable  to  Outlet  purchas- 
es. Call  our  Customer  Service  today! 

Flaghouse,  Inc. 

150  N.  MacQuesten  Pkwy. 

f^t.  Vernon.  NY  10550 

(800)  793-7900 
Over  4000  rehab,  and  recreation 
products:  manipulattves.  active  play, 
positioning  aids,  ride  ons.  sports  & 
toys.  SNOEZELEN:  sights,  sounds, 
aromas,  movement.  Sensory 
stimulation,  positive,  structured 
environment  Please  call  us  for  more 
information  and  a  free  catalog. 

Haverich  Ortho-Sport,  Inc, 

67  Emerald  Street 

Keene.  NH  03431 

(603)  358-0438 
Europe's  leading  line  of  specialized 
bicycles,  tricycles  and  tandems  now 
avail,  in  N.  Amenca.  Latest  styling 
and  wide  choice  of  color  combos. 


Moaning  Mobility  Systems 

7348  S.  Alton  Way  -  Suite  L 
Englewood,  CO  80112 
(303)  220-0983 

The  Duet  combines  wheelchair  and 

bicycle  technology  to  create  a 

functional  recreational  vehicle  for  the 

mobility  impaired. 

Innovative  Products,  Inc. 

830  South  48th  Street 
Grand  Forks.  ND  58201 
(800)  950-5185 

Motorized  toy  truck  that  provides 

mobility,  freedom  and  independence. 

Children  2 1/2 years  to  65  pounds. 

Customized! 

Quickie  Designs,  Inc. 

20604  84th  Avenue  South 

Kent.  WA  98032-1224 

(800)  342-1579 
Ouickie  Sports  Centers  are  a  national 
netwofk  of  autlxxized  suppliers  offenng 
ttie  complete  lir>e  of  Shadow  sports  and 
recreation  products. 

R.J.  Cooper  &  Associates 

24843  Del  Prado,  Ste.  283 
Dana  Potnt.  CA  92629 
(714)  240-1912 

Racing  Strollers,  Inc. 

20604  84th  Avenue  South 

Kent.  WA  98032-1224 

(800)  548-7230 
Ail-teoain  stroller  fits  children  of  many 
sizes.  Affordable.  Itghtwetght,  durable, 
fykxlels  from  Baby  Jogger  to  XL  Special 
Needs  II.  Adaptable  for  seating  inserts. 

Triaid,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1364 

Cumberland.  I^D  21502 

(301)759-2707 
Special  cycles  for  speaal  people. 
Quality-buitt.  diverse  styles  &  sizes  for 
all  ages.  Designed  in  cooperation  wnh 
therapists.  Variety  of  sizes  and  styles. 

•Restraints 

E-Z  ON  Products,  Inc. 

500  Commerce  Way  West 

Jupiter.  FL  33458 

(800)  323-6598 
Full  range  of  safety  restraints  for  all 
ages,  sizes  and  needs.  The  E-Z  ON 
VEST  can  be  used  to  transport  children, 
teens  and  adults. 

Q'Straint,  Inc. 

4248  Ridge  Lea  Rd. 

Buffalo.  NY  14226 

(716)  831-9959 
A  umveisa)  wheelchair  and  occupant 
restraint  system.  Every  component  is 
designed,  engineered  and  tested  to 
work  together  to  prevent  passenger 
iniury  ma  collision.  If  you  are 
responsible  for  safety.  Q'Straint  puts 
that  safety  as  the  sinlgte  most  important 
pnority. 


•Scooters 

Aml90  Mobility  International.  Inc. 

6693  Dixie  Highway 

Bridgeport.  Ml  48722 

(800)  248-9130 
Designed  first  three-wheeled  mobility 
aid.  The  Amigo  Mini  can  be  customized 
to  fit  each  child's  ifxiividua!  needs.  Call 
for  consultation. 

Bruno  Independent  Living  Aids 

1780  Executive  Drive 

Oconomowcx:.  Wl  53066 

(800)  882-8183 
l^egaT  battery  operated  RWD  three- 
wheel  scooter  with  custom  adaptive 
seating  for  the  pediatric  rxJer.  Call  for 
free  literature  and  dealer  nearest  you. 

•Seating/Positioning 

Columt>ia  Medical  Mfg.  Corp. 

P.O.  Box  633 

Pacific  Palisades.  CA  90272 
(310)  454-6612 

Convaid  Products,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  2548 

Rancho  Pales  Verdes.  CA  90274 

(310)  539-6814 
Compacl-foWing,  lightweight  positioning 
buggies  for  all  ages,  three  sizes,  three 
colors,  over  20  positioning  features. 
Five  year  warranty. 

Danmar  Products,  Inc. 

221  Jackson  Industrial  Drive 
Ann  Artwr.  IVII  48103 
(800)  783-1998 

Freedom  Designs,  Inc. 

2241  Madera  Road 

Simi  Valley.  CA  93065 

(800)  331  -8551 
Freedom  Designs,  inc.  is  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  seating  and  positioning 
products.  We  custom  make  seats, 
backs,  supports  and  aD  other  seating 
components  that  retrofit  any  wheelchatr. 
We  offer  200  upholstery  cotors  and  a 
lifetime  warranty  on  hardware.  Call  for 
more  infomiation. 

Homecrest  Industries,  Inc. 

600  SE  Fifth  St..  P.O.  Box  350 

Wadena.  MN  56482 

(218)  631-1000 
The  Max  Chair  provides  unprece- 
dented comfort  for  the  mobility 
impaired.  Minimizes  side  or  fonward 
slurT>p»ng.  Vertically  adjustable 
footr3st  prevents  foot  drop  and 
facilitates  customized  fit  for  mos! 
occupants.  Easily  maneuvered,  non- 
institutional  in  appearance. 


Mobility     Buyers'  Guide 


J.A.  Preston 

P.O.  Box  89 

Jackson,  Mi  49204-0089 

(800)  631-7277 
Tumble  Foms'  Carrie  Seat  therapeu- 
tically positions  your  child  at  home, 
in  school,  even  in  the  car.  Includes 
adjustable  footrest.  headrest  &  tray. 

Jay  Medical,  Ltd. 

P.O.  Box  18656 

Boulder.  CO  80308 

(303)  442-5529 
Seating  and  positioning  products 
designed  for  maximum  comfort, 
pressure  relief  and  positioning,  and 
protection  against  pressure  sores. 

Kid  Kart/Kid  Care 

7175  Sypeb  Canyon 

Bozeman.  MT  59715 

(406)  388-1080 
Mfgs.  four  models  of  strollers  for 
children  with  special  needs.  Features 
many  accessories  for  comfort  and 
convenience. 

Life  Enhancement  Products,  Inc. 

300  Oak  Street 
Pembroke.  MA  02359 
(617)826-7447 

Muihotiand  Positioning 

P.O,  Box  391 

Santa  Paula.  CA  93060 

(805)525-7165 

Ortho-Kinetics,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1647 

Waukesha,  Wl  53187 

(800)  824-1068 
Introducing  an  innovative  head 
restraint  called  Hans  (head  and 
neck  support).  Adjustable  for  length 
and  curvature  requirenfients. 

Ride-Away  Handicap  Equip.  Corp. 

461  Straw  Road 

Manchester.  NH  03102 

(603)  623-5679 
Full  line  of  custom  seating  adaptive 
equip.  Roho.  Jay.  others  avail.,  demos 
LPN/'OT  on  staff  to  assist  with  proper 
fittings.  Trained  techs.,  service  depl 

Scott  Designs 

2169  Las  Positias  Court,  Suite  C 

Livermore,  CA  94550 

(800)  443-8883 
15  yrs.  experience  m  butWing  position- 
ing equipment  designing  custom  low 
profile  W/C  seating  systems  with 
superior  craftsmanship  and  quality 

Snug  Seat,  Inc. 

10310  Independence  Pt.  Pkv^. 

Matthews.  NC  28105 

(800)  336-7684 
Postural  and  automotive  seating 
systems  Bus-transportable  nwb^lity 
bases  an6  adaptatKxis  for  tife-support 
sys  Prooe/Supjne/UprightStancters. 


Special  Health  Systams 

90  Englehard  Drive 
Aurora,  Ontario  L4G3V2 
(416)841-1032 

•Standing  Equipment 

The  Merry  Walker 

1357  Northmoor  Q. 
Northbrook.  IL  60062 
(800)  827-8318 

Prime  Engineering 

4838  W.  Jacquelyn#105 
Fresno.  CA  93722 
(209)  276-0991 

Quickie  Designs,  Inc. 

2842  Business  Park  Avenue 
Fresno.  CA  93727 
(800)  456-8168 

Taylor  Made  Healthcare 

lowest  9th  Avenue 
Gloversville.  NY  12078 
(800)  258-0942 
Mobile  Stander  safely  ana  comfortat)ly 
noobilizes  a  child  in  an  adjustable, 
upnght  position.  Choice  of  tnree  sizes 
fit  toddlers  to  teens  up  to  60". 
Ughtwefght  aluminum  construction. 
Adaptable  and  adjustable.  Choice  of 
activity  tray  or  posittoning  tray.  Please 
call  or  wnte  for  more  intormation. 


•Vans/Driving  Aids 

The  Braun  Corporation 

1014  S.  Moniticello  Street 

Winamac.  IN  46996 

(800)  843-5438 
EnterVan.  a  lowered  floor  Chrysler 
minivan  with  a  folding  ramp.  Tne 
EnterVan  is  the  perfect  choice  for 
growing  families 

Care  Concepts 

3353  W.  Osborne  Rd. 

Phoenix,  AZ  85017 

(602)  274-1432/(800)  288-8267 
Since  1984.  our  advanced  technology' 
and  dedication  to  safely  and  customer 
satisfaction  has  made  us  the  leader  in 
the  lowered  floor  minivan  industry. 

Chrysler  Corporation  (P-Cap) 

P.O.  Box  159 
Detroit.  Ml  48288 
(800)  255-9877 

Ford  Corporation 

Mobility  Motoring 

(800)  952-2248 

(800)  TDD-0312 
Free  MobihtyMotonng  Video'  Leam 
the  process  for  Mobility  Motonng 
rewards.  See  how  Ford  products 
adapt.  Call  for  more  informatfon. 


General  Motors  Mobility  Program 

3044  W.  Grand  Blvd. 
Detroit,  Ml  48202 
(800)  323-9935 

Mobility  Technology  Corp. 

P.O.  Box  350 

Battle  Creek.  Ml  49016 

(616)  964-7727 
Mini  van  for  wheelchair  or  scooter 
transportation.  Eliminates  entry  prob- 
lems, uses  all  electronic  controls,  no 
hydraulics  to  contend  with;  economca! 

MEDNET,  Inc. 

555  Industrial  Park  Drive 
Battle  Creek.  Ml  49016-0948 
(800)  367-6567 
KNEELKAR^**  lowers  near  to  ground 
level  to  let  you  in.  The  ramp  folds 
down  to  meet  you.  Remote  control 
available.  Call  for  more  infomfiation. 

National  Mobility  Corporation 

P.O.  Box  4525 

Elkhart.  IN  46514 

(800)  528-3769 
The  Equalizer.  10"  lowered  fir.  Chrysler 
Minivan.  with  foldup  ar.  seat  &  ramp,  is 
the  choice  for  growing  fam-ilies. 
maintains  (7)  passenger  seating. 

^Wheelchairs-Manual 

Invacare 

Box  4028 
Etyria.  OH  44036 
(800)  424-4214 

J.A.  Preston 

P.O.  Box  89 

Jackson.  Ml  49204-0089 
(800)  631-7277 

Tumble  Forms*  Came  Rovers 

redesigned  oase  is  streamlined. 

lightweight.  Rioes  comfortably 

iriooors  &  out 

Muiholland  Positioning 

P.O.  Box  391 

Santa  Paula.  CA  93060 

(805)  525-7165 

Quickie  Designs,  Inc. 

2842  Business  Park  Avenue 

Fresno,  CA  93727 

(800)  456-8168 
Mfgr.  of  high  quality,  custom  wheel- 
chairs, offering  a  variety  of  manual 
wheelchairs,  power  wheelchairs,  and 
seating  &  positioning  products. 

Roleez  Wheel  Systems 

5711  A  Sellger  Drive 
Norfolk.  VA  23502-5239 
(800)  369-1390 
Beach  whlchrs.  with  special  patented 
soft  plastic  pneumatic  tires  glide  over 
soft  sand  as  easily  as  on  concrete 
Call  (804)  461  -1 1 22/461  -0383  fax 


Scott  Designs 

2169  Las  Positas  Court.  Suite  C 

Livermore,  CA  94550 

(800)  443-6663 
Scott  Spectrum  has  the  capability  to 
adapt  througn  years  of  growth  from 
infant  to  narrow  adult.  Seating 
systems  assigned  to  each  individual 

Top  End  Wheelchair  Sports,  Inc. 

4501  63rd  Circle  North 

Pinellas  Park.  PL  34665 

(813)  522-8677 
The  Predaior  is  a  35lb.  hand  powered 
vehicle  constructed  of  4130  Chrome- 
moly  and  oainted  in  your  choice  of  30 
colors.  Two  frame  styles  to  choose 
from.  Our  jv  Predator  is  Sized  just  for 
kids  with  7  or  1  speed  options.  Please 
call  or  wme  for  more  information  on 
The  Predator. 

Wheeling  Free,  Inc. 

6032  Sierra  Siena  Rd. 
Irvine,  CA  92715 
(800)  484-9793.  ext.  1600 
The  Maxi  leatures  three-v/heei  rear 
castor  des'Q'^  for  stability.  quiCK 
tuming  in  a  small  space  and  easy 
rolling.  Tiiiseat.  Width  adjustment 
11"  to  22*.  Camber  by  hand  in 
seconds.  Capacity:  250+ lbs. 
Weight:  25  Ids.  Please  call  for 
more  information. 

•Wheelchairs-Power 

DAMACO  Freedom  on  Wheels 

20542  Plummer  Street 

Chatsworth.  CA  91311 

(800)  432-2434 
Electro-Lite  oower  and  Enabler  manual 
wheelchairs  seat  widths  and  deptns 
range  from  12"  to  15'.  Expandable  fo' 
growth. 

Electric  Mobility 

1  Mobility  Piaza.  Dept.  3600 
Sewell,  NJ  08080 
(609)  ^6P -0270 

Quickie  Designs,  Inc. 

2842  Business  Park  Avenue 

Fresno,  CA  93727 

(800)  456-8186 
Mfgr.  of  hign  quality,  custom  wheel- 
chairs, offenng  a  variety  of  manua; 
wheelchairs,  oower  wheelchairs,  and 
seating  &  positioning  products. 

Ride-Away  Handicap  Equipment 

461  Straw  Road 

Manchester.  NH  03102 

(603)  623-5679 
Power/Manual  whlchrs;  child-  adui: 
Ouckie.  Invacare.  others  avail.,  demos 
LPf^OT  on  staff  to  assist  with  prope* 
fittings.  Trained  techs.,  service  dec: 
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Van  Conversion 


E   A   L   E   R  S 


•Arkansas 

Handicap  Services,  inc. 

Shreveport.  LA 

(800)  737-ROLL 

Also  Medical  Equip.  &  Repair 

•Caiifomia 

Mac's  Lift  Gate,  Inc, 

2801  South  Street 
Long  Beach.  CA  90805 
(800)  795-6227 

Advanced  Mobility,  Inc. 

12555  Sherman  Way 
N.  Hollywood.  CA  91605 
(818)  982-1004 
Complete  car.  mini-van  and  full  size 
van  modifications,  sales  and  sen/ices 
for  drivers  and  passengers.  Operated 
by  a  Bkxnedicat  Engineer  since  1975. 

Connecticut 

Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  sen/ice  moDility  center:  raised 
tops/doors:  drop  floors:  custom 
driving  equipment:  distnbutors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts.  Ricon. 
IMS.  E2  Lock,  and  EMC  touch  pad 
systems.  41  yrs.  of  sen/ice  to  the 
disabled  community.  Please  call  for 
more  information. 

•Florida 

Innovative  Motions 

1908Tigerlail  Blvd. 

Dania.  FL  33004 

(305)  927-2235 
Adaptive  veiiide  modifications.  Custom 
dnving  systems,  wheelchair  lifts,  scoot- 
er itfts.  van  conversions.  State  of  the 
art  repair  and  maintenance  facility. 


•Indiana 

Forward  Motions.  Inc. 

214  Valley  Street 

Dayton.  OH  45404 

(513)  222-5001 
Full-size/Mini-Van  modifications,  new/ 
used,  lifts,  dropfloor.  raised  roof,  lock 
downs,  dnving  equip.  NMEDAmemoer. 
Owned  by  person  with  a  disability. 


•Kansas 

Midwest  Powertrain  Accessories 

4201  Lakewood  Way 
Lee's  Summit.  MO  64064 
(800)  869-7767 


•Louisiana 

Handicap  Services,  Inc. 

Shreveport.  LA 
(800)  737-ROLL 
Also  D.  M.  E.  &  Repair 

•Massachusetts 

Ride*Away  Corporation 

461  Straw  Road 
Manchester.  NH  03102 
(603)  623-5679 
We  do  It  all!  The  most  complete  line 
of  sen/ices  in  New  England.  Please 
call  or  write  for  more  information  at 
(603)  623-5679. 


•New  Jersey 


•Pennsylvania 


•Kentucky 


Forward  Motions,  inc. 

214  Valley  Street 

Dayton.  OH  45404 

(513)  222-5001 
Fuil-size/Mini'Van  modifcatKjns.  new/ 
used,  Nfts.  dropfloor,  raised  roof,  lock 
downs,  dnving  equip.  NMEDA  member. 
Owned  by  person  wrtt^  =^  d«aWrty. 


•Michigan 


Handicapped  Driving  Aids  of  Ml 

3990  Second  Street 
Wayne,  Ml  48184 
(313)  595-4400 

•Minnesota 

HDS 

8653  Lyndale  Avenue 
Bloomington.  MN  55420-2735 
(800)  826-6176/(612)  884-8884 

Midwest's  only  mobility  superstore. 

Sales,  installation  &  service  all. 

Lowest  pnce  guarantee.  ADA  certified 

hfts  and  vans.  Member.  NMEDA. 


•Mississippi 

CAREMED  Mobility 

5702  Hwy  49 

Hattiesburg.  MS  39401 

(601)  584-4300 
Complete  vehicle  modifications 
NMEDA  member.  All  size/type  vehi- 
cle. Braun.  IMS  Mini  Van  Conversion 
Dir.  Authorized  Sales/Sen/ice  of 
Braun.  Crow  River.  Ricon.  Bruno 
Lifts.  Complete  line  of  Adaptive 
Equip.  -  MPS.  MPD.  Kmedvne. 
EMC.  EZ  Lock,  etc 


•Missouri 

Midwest  Powertrain  Accessories 

4201  Lakewood  Way 
Lee  s  Summit,  MO  64064 
(800)  869-7767 


•New  Hampshire 


Ride-Away  Corporation 

461  Straw  Road 

Manchester.  NH  03102 

(603)  623-5679 
We  do  It  all!  The  most  complete  line 
of  sen/ices  in  New  England.  Please 
call  or  write  for  more  information  at 
(603)  623-5679. 


Areola  Mobility 

51  Kero  Road 
Carlstadt,  NJ  07072 
(800)  ARCOLA-1 

Areola  offers  the  widest  selection  of 

f»jll-size  and  mini-van  conversions. 

7/heelchair  lifts,  and  adaptive  driving 

equipment. 

Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairtleld.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  sen/ice  mobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors:  drop  floors:  custom 
driving  equipment;  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts.  Ricon. 
IMS.  E2  Lock,  and  EMC  touch  pad 
systems.  41  yrs.  of  sen/ice  to  the 
disabled  community.  Please  call  for 
more  information. 


•New  Yoric 

Barrier  Free  Systems.  Inc. 

165  Freeman  s  Bridge  Road 
Scotia.  NY  12302 
(518)  346-4169 

We  sell  and  install  equipment  in  the 

aid  of  transportation  for  the 

physically  challenged.  For  more 

information,  give  us  a  call! 

Drive-Master.  Inc, 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield.  N J  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  sen/!ce  mobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors:  drop  floors:  custom 
driving  equipment;  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts.  Ricon, 
IMS.  E2  Lock,  and  EMC  touch  pad 
systems.  41  yrs.  of  sen/ice  to  the 
disabled  community.  Please  call  for 
more  information. 


•New  Mexico 

New  Horizon  Vans.  Inc. 

1903  Edith  Blvd..  NE 
Albuquerque.  NM  87102 
(505)247-1447 
Adaptive  equipment  for  your  trans- 
portation or  driving  needs.  Feature 
products:  Braun.  Ricon.  C''Ow  River, 
Bojno.  EMC,  EZ  Lock.  MPD.  MPS. 


•North  Carolina 

Van  Products.  Inc. 

100  Glenvvood  Ave. 
Raleigh.  NC  27603 
(800)  662-7572 


•Ohio 

Forward  Motions.  Inc. 

214  Valley  Street 

Dayton.  OH  45404 

(513)  222-5001 
FuH-size'Mini-Van  modrfications.  new/ 
used,  lifts,  dropfloor.  raised  roof,  lock 
downs,  dnving  equip.  NMEDA  member. 
Owned  by  person  with  a  disability. 


For  more 
information  on 
our 
NEW 
state-by-state 
Van  Conversion 
Dealers'  Guide 
please  call: 

(800)  852-2884 


Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  sen/ice  mobility  center;  raised  ; 
tops/doors:  drop  floors;  custom  { 
dnving  equipment;  distnbutors  for  1 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts.  Ricon.  i 
IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC  touch  pad  ! 
systems.  41  yrs.  of  sen/ice  to  the  j 
disabled  community.  Please  call  for 
more  information. 


•Tennessee 

World  of  Independence,  Inc, 

6700  Asheville  Highway 

Knoxville.TN  37914 

(615)546-3477 
Driving  rehabilitation  specialist  on 
staff.  East  Tennessee  most 
expenenced  in  high-tech  driving 
systems.  Complete  vehicle 
modifications  for  the  physically 
Challenged.  15  yrs.  experience. 
Please  call  or  write  for  additional 
information. 


•Texas 

Handicap  Services.  Inc. 

Shreveport.  LA 
(800)  737-ROLL 
Also  D.  M.  E.  &  Repair 

Para  Driving  Aids 

4250B  Felter  Lane 
Austin.  TX  78744 
(512)  385-0808 

Wright-Way,  Inc, 

1 75  East  Innerstate  30 

Garland.  TX  75043 

(800)  241-8839 
Our  48th  yr.  offering  products  & 
sen/ices  for  the  physically  impaired 
and  aging  communities.  Incl.  trans- 
portation, mobility,  home  health  and 
construction.  Technicians  certified 
by  manufacturers.  Approved 
equipment.  Visit  our  showroom  or 
call  for  more  information. 
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WHEN  YOUR  CHILD 
GOES  TO  SCHOOL 
AFTER  AN  INJURY 

by  Marilyn  Lash.  M.S.W.  Published 
by  Exceptional  Parent,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Rehabili- 
tation Medicine,  Tufts  University 
School  of  Medicine.  New  England 
Medical  Center,  ©1992  Tufts  Univer- 
sity. For  information  about  purchasing 
When  Your  Child  Goes  to  School  After 
an  Injury,  please  see  ad  on  page  37. 

The  following  excerpt  is  from  the 
chapter  Getting  to  and  from  School 
Safely  by  Kim  Hesse,  M.S.W, 

Many  parents  fear  their  child 
will  be  hurt  again.  Since  car  crashes 
are  a  major  cause  of  first  and  repeat- 
ed injuries,  this  chapter  discusses 
prevention  methods  for  safe  trans- 
portation. When  your  child  returns 
to  school,  many  different  people, 
including  relatives,  friends,  school 
bus  and  special  van  drivers,  may  be 
transporting  your  child.  Transporta- 
tion is  a  related  service  that  can  be 
part  of  your  child's  educational  plan 
if  special  care  is  needed. 

Every  state  has  a  child  safety 
law.  Since  each  state  is  different, 
check  with  your  Governor's  High- 
way Safety  Office  for  the  law  in  your 
state. 

Questions  to  Ask  the  School 
About  Transportation 

•  How  will  my  child  travel  to  and 
from  school? 


•  How  do  I  know  my  child  will  be 
safe  between  home  and  school? 

•  How  can  I  be  sure  the  person 
driving  my  child  is  sensitive,  reliable 
and  cautious? 

•  Who  will  meet  my  child  after 
arriving  at  school? 

•  Who  will  meet  my  child  after 
returning  from  school? 

•  How  will  I  know  if  there  is  a 
problem  when  I'm  not  with  my 
child? 

•  Is  there  an  emergency  plan  for 
mv  child  during  travel? 

W'/iat  If  My  Child  Uses  a 
Wheelchair  or  a  Special 
Van? 

Special  measures  mu^i  be  taken 
when  children  travel  in  wheelchairs. 
Very  often  thev  use  a  special  van  or 
transportation  company  arranged 
through  the  school.  Below  is  a  check- 
list for  your  child's  safe  transporta- 
tion in  a  wheelchair. 

•  What  kind  of  training  in  first  aid 
and  emergency  procedures  has  the 
driver  received? 

•  Does  the  driver  wear  a  safety  belt? 

•  How  does  the  transportation 
company  conduct  regular  checks  on 
motor  vehicle  offenses  by  their 
drivers? 

•  How  much  information  is  the 
driver  given  on  vour  child's  condi- 
tion and  special  needs? 

•  How  often  do  the  drivers  change? 

•  Will  other  children  be  transport- 
ed with  your  child  and  how  many? 

•  Have  vou  inspected  the  inside  of 
the  van  for  cleanliness,  neatness  and 
stored  emergency  items? 

•  Are  there  loose  items  that  could 
fly  around  and  hit  your  child  during 
a  sudden  stop  or  crash? 

•  Does  the  exterior  of  the  van  look 
well  maintained? 

Some  parents  have  found  that 
special  transportation  isolates  their 
child  from  schoolmates.  No  matter 
how  chaotic,  riding  the  school  bus  is 
a  social  activity.  So  is  walking  homo 
with  friends.  When  the  children 
with  special  needs  are  separated  for 
special  transportation  services,  they 
may  feel  "different"  than  their 


classmates.  This  may  happen  again 
after  arriving  at  school  if  a  child  has 
to  use  a  different  entrance  at  the  side 
of  the  building  for  a  ramp  or  railing. 
Parents  suggest  working  out  a  plan 
with  the  school  so  that  a  classmate  or 
aide  meets  your  child  upon  arriving 
and  leaving. 

Another  concern  of  parents  is 
the  need  to  have  a  backup  system  in 
place.  Emergencies,  delays,  changes 
in  plans  or  routes,  and  mixups  hap- 
pen sooner  or  later.  Your  child,  fam- 
ily, school,  and  the  driver  and  trans- 
portation company  all  need  to  have  a 
written  plan  for  who  is  to  be  contact- 
ed in  case  of  changes  or  problems. 
More  than  one  person  should  be  list- 
ed as  a  backup  in  case  the  first  is 
unavailable. 

Safety  Rules  for  Wheelchair 
Tiransportation 

Standard  wheelchairs  are  not 
designed  to  be  transported  in  motor 
vehicles,  so  special  precautions  are 
needed. 

•  A  system  to  hold  and  secure  the 
chair  to  the  vehicle  should  be  required 
and  meet  crash  test  standards  of 
experts.  It  is  best  to  secure  the  wheel- 
chair to  the  vehicle  at  four  different 
places.  This  is  called  a  "Four  point 
tie-down  system."  Ropes,  large  elas- 
tic cords,  or  blocks  of  wood  are  not 
safe  and  should  never  be  used. 

•  A  restraint  system  must  be  used 
to  hold  the  child  safely  in  the  chair. 
This  should  be  a  shoulder  and  lap 
belt  that  states  it  has  been  crash  test- 
ed for  use  with  wheelchairs  in  motor 
vehicles.  Positioning  harnesses  and 
velcro  are  not  safe  protection  during 
travel.  Lap  trays  must  be  removed. 
The  child  should  have  head  or  neck 
support. 

•  Wheelchairs  must  face  the  front 
or  rear  of  the  vehicle,  never  the  side. 
A  side-facing  wheelchair  can  collapse 
in  a  crash. 

•  Any  equipment  or  supplies 
(oxygen  tanks,  braces,  walkers, 
crutches)  must  be  placed  under  the 
seat  or  on  the  floor  surrounded  by 
pillows  to  limit  movement  in  case  of 
a  crash. 
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MEDIA  BUYERS'  GUIDE 


KEY:  ^  Books  for  Children    ^  Books  for  Parents  &  Professionals 
*  Educational  Materials     ▼  Videotapes     ®  Audiotapes 


Turtle  Books:  for  children  with 
disabilities  and  their  friends.  Write 
for  free  descriptive  brochure.  Also 
ask  for  free  brochure  "Tipis  for  Sc- 
Iccthtf^  Books  for  Children  with  D/V- 
abilities"  for  your  favorite  librarian. 
Jason  &  Nordic  Publ.,  P.O.  Box  441, 
Hollidaysburg,  PA  16648. 


Hydrocephalus  News/Notes. 

20-pg.  quarterly  newsletter  covering 
research,  educ.  perspectives,  profiles, 
legislation,  neuro-talk,  editorials, 
networking,  changing  treatment/ 
treatments,  resources,  calendar,  inter- 
views, lit.  reviews.  $25/yr.  1670  Green 
OakCir.,  Lawrenceville,GA  30243. 


▼  "Comforting  Your  Seriously  or 
Chronically  III  Child",  Dr.  Barbara 
Morgan  &  Nancy  Gctmbino.  Demon- 
strates relaxation  techniques  for 
children  and  parents.  $39.95  ($5 
s&h).  NY  res.  add  8.5%  tax.  Better 
Living  Resources,  Box  819, 
Yaphank,  NY  11980,  (516)  286-4692. 


^  Planning  for  the  Future  is  a  liighly 
acclaimed  new  book  providing  a  com- 
prehensive guide  to  parents  of  chil- 
dren with  disabilities.  The  400  pg.  soft- 
cover  publication  provides  all  the  info, 
parents  must  consider  as  they  plan  for 
their  child's  life  after  their  own  deaths. 

A  comprehensive,  authoritative 
treat-ment  of  the  subject,  it  contains 
twelve  chapters  and  three  appendices 
designed  to  give  ail  the  info,  parents 
need  to  ensure  a  happy  and  meanmg- 
ful  life  for  their  children  after  they  die. 
It  draws  on  the  authors'  extensive  per- 
sonal experience  in  planning  for  fami- 
lies with  children  who  have  disabilities. 

L.  Mark  Russell,  a  co-author,  is  an 
attorney  and  is  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  authorities  on  life  and  estate 
planning  for  families  who  have  a  child 
with  a  disability.  Mr.  Russell's  ealier 
book.  Alternatives,  piblished  in  1983, 
has  been  widely  considered  a  defini- 
tive resource  on  this  subject  $24.95  ea. 
(+S3.50  s&h).  Exceptional  Parent, 
1 170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston, 
MA  02134.  For  credit  card  orders, 
(8ai)  742-4403. 


1992  International  Fragile  X  Confer- 
ence Proceedings  edited  by  Randi 
J.  Hagerman,  MD  &  Pamela  McKenzie, 
MD.  Appropriate  for  clinicians, 
educators,  scientists  and  families. 
$26.95.  The  National  Fragile  X 
Foundation,  1441  York  St.,  Ste.  215, 
Denver,  CO  80206,  (303)  333-6155. 


/3  Ethan's  Feeling  Switch  by  Jude 
Oberest.  This  story  is  about  a 
mother's  effort  to  explain  her  son's 
genetic  disability  to  other  children. 
$5.  For  more  information  please 
contact:  National  MPS  Society, 
17  Kraemer  Street,  Hicks ville,  NY 
11801. 


FREE  — The  NEW  Special  Needs 
Project  Book  Catalog.  Unique 
selection  of  the  best  books  from  all 
publishers  about  disabilities.  Compre- 
hensive resource  for  parents,  chil- 
dren &  prof.  Special  Needs  Pro- 
ject, 1482  E.  Vallev  Rd.,  #A1 21,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93108,  (800)  333-6867. 


▼  Interax  Video  Sign  Language 
Course.  Illustrates  1200+  signs  based 
on  ASL.  Six  videos  with  6.5  hrs. 
Graphics  provide  reference  of  equiv- 
alent English  word.  Free  brochure. 
$199  (+$4.50  s&h.)  Interax  Training, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  473106,  Garland,  TX 
75047-3106,  (800)  242-5583. 


▼  Winners  All:  A  Call  for  Inclu* 
sive  Schools.  Report  specifies 
changes  in  organization,  instruction, 
&  teacher  training,  needed  for  inclu- 
sive schools.  Includes  recommen- 
dations. $10.  Nat1.  Assoc.  of  State 
Boards  of  Education,  Dept.  29, 1012 
Cameron  St.  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 


T  Beginning  American  Sign  Lan* 
guage  VideoCourse.  Learn  ASL  with 
this  fun  16  tape  VideoCourse!  Your 
whole  familv  can  learn  with  the  Bravo 
family  &  Billy  Seago!  FREE  catalog. 
Sign  Enhancers,  1320  Edgewater  NW, 
Ste  B-10,  Rm.  EP2,  Silem,  OR  97304, 
(800)  767-4461  V/TTY. 
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Living  with  A  Physical  Disability. 

Jill  Krementz's  powerful  and  heart- 
warming book,  Hoxc  It  Feels  to  Live 
With  a  Physical  Disabilitif,  portrays  the 
inc   nitable  spirit  of  children  who 
live  with  disabilities.  This  book  is  an 
inspiring  gift  of  hope  from  12 
children  ranging  in  age  from  six  to  16 
whose  physical  disabilities  include 
blindness,  dwarfism,  paralysis,  birth 
anomalies,  spasticity  and  CR  Cap- 
tured in  text  and  photos,  those  chil- 
dren tell  their  own  stories  and  speak 
with  candor  about  their  lives.  $18 
($3.50  s&h.)  Exceptional  Parent, 
1170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston, 
MA  02134.  For  credit  card  orders, 
(800)  742-4403. 


Free  Book  Catalog:  The  1992 
Special  Needs  Catalog  features  a 
collection  of  valuable  books  for  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  and  their  par- 
ents on  Down  syndrome,  CP,  autism, 
spec.  ed.  and  more.  Contact  Woodbine 
House,  5615  Fishers  Ln.,  Rockville, 
MD  20852,  (800)  843-7323. 


4*  Physicians'  Guide  to  Rare  Dis- 
eases edited  by  Thoene,  M.D.,  and 
Smith  in  collaboration  \>  Hh  NORD. 
1,000+  pgs.  with  info,  on  approx.  700 
disorders.  $69.95  plus  $6.95  s&h. 
Exceptional  Parent,  1170  Common- 
wealth Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02134. 
Credit  card  orders,  (800)  742-4403. 


▼  "Say  It  With  Sign"  Video  library 
on  signing.  Drs.  Larry  &  Sharon 
Solow  teach  you  to  sign  with  ASL  & 
fingerspelling.  1st  tape  $9.95  w/sub- 
scription.  Receive  addt*l.  2-hr  video 
each  mo.  at  S29.95  ea.  Cancel  sub.  any 
time.  Free  catalog;  credit  card  orders. 
Valiant  Ed.  Videos,  (800)  266-2159. 


To  advertising  in 
Media  Buyers' 
Guide 
call 

(800)  852-2884 


F  R  OM    THE  BOOKSHELF 


WORKING  TOWARD  A 
BALANCE  IN  OUR  LIVES 
A  Booklet  for  Families 
of  Children  with  Dis- 
abilities and  Special 
Health  Care  Needs 

Prepared  by  Project  School  Care, 
Children's  Hospital,  Boston,  MA, 
©1992.  Toordei.  Project  School 
Care,  Children's  Hospital,  300  Long- 
wood  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02115,  (617) 
735-6714,  (617)  735-7940  (fax),  $10. 

The  follozvin^  excerpt  from  Chap- 
ter 5:  Equipment  has  been  reprinted 
zvith  permission  from  the  publisher. 

Many  children  with  specific 
health  care  needs  use  special  equip- 
ment for  many  months  or  years.  Fam- 
ilies can  usually  learn  to  manage  this 
equipment,  even  though  the  idea  mav 
seem  overwhelming  at  first.  After 
discharge,  your  child's  equipment 
needs  may  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
home  care  agency  or  a  separate  equip- 
ment vendor.  As  you  go  along,  other 
parents  and  professionals  may  give 
you  advice  or  suggestions  about  other 
systems  or  a  particular  product  or 
brand.  You  should  feel  free  to  discuss 
these  questions  and  any  other  con- 
cerns with  your  equipment  supplier 
or  a  member  of  your  child's  health 
care  team. 

How  do  I  learn  about  my  child's 
•quipmont? 

Learning  about  the  equipment 
should  begin  early  on  in  your  child's 
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hospital  stay.  As  soon  as  your  child 
has  a  discharge  date,  the  appropriate 
equipment  will  be  determined  and 
should  be  ordered  and  set  up  before 
your  child  leaves  the  hospital.  You 
and  your  child's  discharge  planner 
should  set  up  home  training  dates; 
usually  the  home  care  agency  or 
equipment  vendor  will  do  the  actual 
training.  Training  should  be  done  on 
the  same  type  of  equipment  that  vou 
will  be  using. 

By  the  time  your  child  leaves 
the  hospital,  all  the  equipment 
should  be  in  proper  working  order 
and  you  should  be  comfortable  with 
how  it  works.  It  is  helpful  to  ask  that 
your  child  be  discharged  from  the 
hospital  early  in  the  day  so  that  you 
have  plenty  of  time  to  get  your  child 
and  his/her  equipment  settled  upon 
returning  home. 

What  are  my  responsibilities 
regarding  my  child's  equipment? 
What  are  the  equipment  sup- 
plier's responsibilities? 

Parent: 

•  checks  each  equipment  delivery  for 

proper  product,  size  and  amount 

•  keeps  a  list  of  all  supplies  with 

item  or  order  number 

•  checks  supply  levels  weekly  and 

orders  supplies  in  advance 

•  does  basic,  routine  cleaning  and 

informs  the  supplier  of  anv 
maintenance  problems,  whether 
the  equipment  is  rented  or 
purchased 

•  sends  in  the  warranty  information 

if  you  own  your  equipment 

•  if  lives  in  a  rural  area,  requests 

backup  equipment  for 
emergencies 

Equipment  supplier: 

•  delivers,  installs  and  checks  the 

operation  of  any  new  equipment 

•  demonstrates  and  teaches  proper 

care,  maintenance  and  operation 

•  leaves  instructions  for  care  and 

cleaning 

•  has  a  staffed  24-hour  scr\'ice  number 

•  provides  backup  equipment  while 

the  regular  equipment  is  being 
repaired 


•  services  rental  equipment  to 

factory  standards 

•  may  have  professional  staff 

available  for  training,  information 
and  questions 

Who  will  pay  for  my  child's 
equipment  at  home? 

Possible  sources  for  payment  arc: 

•  private  insurance  companies, 

including  HMOs 

•  Medicaid  and  other  public 
programs 

•  parent's  co-payment 

•  community,  civic  and  religious 
groups 

•  disability  organizations 

What  are  the  advantages  ... 
of  renting  versus  owning 
equipment? 

Advantages  of  renting: 

•  equipment  supplier  will  maintain, 

repair  and  perform  major  clean- 
ing of  equipment,  though  there 
may  be  a  charge  for  these  services 

•  easier  to  change  to  the  most  up-to- 
date  equipment 

•  your  child's  need  for  the  equip- 
ment may  only  be  short-term  or  it 
may  be  something  s/he  will 
quickly  outgrow 

Adzwitagcs  of  purchasing: 

•  can  be  less  expensive  over  time 

•  you  may  be  able  to  purchase  used 
equipment 

Sometimes,  the  advantages  of 
one  method  over  the  other  are  not  so 
clear.  For  example,  in  some  cases, 
insurance  companies  may  pay  for  the 
repair  of  equipment,  even  when  it 
has  been  purchased. 

More  importantly,  the  decision 
to  own  or  rent  equipment  may  be 
made  by  your  insurance  provider.  In 
some  instances,  you  may  be  able  to 
convince  your  insurance  provider 
about  the  *nerits  of  one  method  over 
the  other  Your  doctor  can  write  a 
letter  to  your  insurance  provider  to 
advocate  rental  or  purchase  of  cer- 
tain pieces  of  equipment.  In  other 
cases,  insurance  companies  may 
have  certain  guidelines  they  must 
follow. 


□  lones.  Carroll  ).-CASE  STUDIES  OF  SEVERELY/ 
MUlTiHANDlCAPPED  STUDENTS.  93,  166  pp. 

(7  X  10).  about  $29-75. 

□  Koziol.  Leonard  K.  Chris  E.  Stout  &  Douglas  H. 
Ruben -HANDBOOK  OF  CHILDHOOD  IMPULSE 
DISORDERS  AND  ADHD:  Theory  and  Practice. 

'93.  290  pp.  (7  X  10).  2  il..  18  tables,  about  $52.00. 

□  Duran.  Elva-VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  EM- 
PLOYMENT OF  THE  MODERATELY  AND  SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED  AND  AUTISTIC  ADOLESCENT 
WITH  PARTICULAR  EMPHASIS  TO  BILINGUAL 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION.  '92.  182  pp.  (7  x  10).  21  il.. 
$37.75. 

□  MacNamara.  Roger  D. -CREATING  ABUSE-FREE 
CAREGIVING  ENVIRONMENTS  FOR  CHILDREN, 
THE  DISABLED,  AND  THE  ELDERLY:  Preparing, 
Supervising,  and  Managing  Caregivers  for  the 
Emotional  Impact  of  Their  Responsibilities.  '92. 
270  pp.  (7  X  10).  4  tables.  $43.75. 

□  )ones.  Carroll  ).-CASE  STUDIES  OF  MILDLY 
HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS:  Learning  Disabled, 
Mildly  Mentally  Retarded,  and  Behavior  Disordered. 

'92,  236  pp.  (7  X  10).  $47.75. 

□  )ones.  Carroll  ). -SOCIAL  AND  EMOTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  STUDENTS: 
Handicapped  and  Gifted.  '92,  218  pp.  (7  x  10). 
$37.75. 

□  Trief,  Ellen-WORKING  WITH  VISUALLY  IMPAIRED 
YOUNG  STUDENTS:  A  Curriculum  Guide  for 
Blrth-3  Year  Olds.  '92.  240  pp.  (7  k  10).  3  il.. 
$41.75. 

□  Feldman.  Wllliam-LEARNING  DISABILITIES:  A 
Review  of  Available  Treatments.  '90.  160  pp.  (7  x 
10).  $35.00. 

□  Rotatori.  Anthony  F..  Robert  A.  Fox.  David  Sexton 
and  lames  Miller- COMPREHENSIVE  ASSESSMENT 
IN  SPECI  AL  EDUCATION:  Approaches,  Procedures 
and  Concerns.  '90.  578  pp.  (7  x  10).  22  il..  S97.7S. 

□  Prickett.  Hugh  T.  &  Earlene  Duncan-COPING 
WITH  THE  MULTI-HANDICAPPED  HEARING  IM- 
PAIRED: A  Practical  Approach.  88.  90  pp  (7  x 

10).  2  tables.  $26.50. 

□  Rose.  Harriet  Waliace-SOMETHING'S  WRONG 
WITH  MY  CHILD!  A  Straightfonvard  Presentation 
to  Help  Professionals  and  Parents  to  Better  Under 
stand  Themselves  in  Dealing  With  the  Emotionally- 
Charged  Subject  of  Disabled  Children.  87.  210  pp 
(7  X  10).  $35.75. 

□  Tuttle.  Dean  W. -SELF-ESTEEM  AND  AOjUSTING 
WITH  BLINDNESS:  The  Process  of  Responding  to 
iMs  Demands.  '84.  336  pp..  13  il..  $44.00. 

□  Fredericks.  H.  D.  Bud.  et  al.~THE  TEACHING 
RESEARCH  CURRICULUM  FOR  MODERATELY 
AND  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED:  SELF-HELP  AND 
COGNITIVE.  '80.  280  pp.  (6  x  9V4).  59  il.,  5  tables, 
$33  00.  paper.  DEVELOPMENTAL  CHART  (25"  x 
19").  $5.50. 


Write,  call  (for  Visa  or  MasterCard)  h80O-258-8980  or  1 
Books  sent  on  approval  •  Comp/efe  catalog  sent  on  request 


□  Plumridge,  Diane  M.,  Robin  Bennett  Nuhad  Dinno 
&  Cynthia  Branson-THE  STUDENT  WITH  A  GE- 
NETIC DISORDER:  Educational  Implications  for 
Special  Education  Teachers  and  for  Physical  Thera- 
pists, Occupational  Therapists,  and  Speech  Path- 
ologists. '93.  300  pp.  (7  X  10),  32  il.,  8  tables, 
about  $54.00. 

□  Foster,  Susan  B. -WORKING  WITH  DEAF  PEOPLE: 
Accessibility  and  Accommodation  in  the  Work- 
place. '92.  250  pp.  (7  X  10).  1  il.,  $48.75. 

□  Fadely,  lack  L.  &  Virginia  N.  Hosier- ATTENTIONAL 
DEFICIT  DISORDER  IN  CHILDREN  AND  ADOLES- 
CENTS. '92.  292  pp.  (7  X  10),  $49.75. 

□  Irons-Reavis.  Donna-EDUCATIONAL  INTERVEN- 
TION FOR  THE  STUDENT  WITH  MULTIPLE  DIS- 
ABILITIES. '92.  140  pp.  (7  X  10),  31  il.,  $30.75. 

□  lones,  Carroll  ).- ENHANCING  SELF-CONCEPTS 
AND  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  MILDLY  HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS:  Learning  Disabled,  Mildly  Mentally 
Retarded,  and  Behavior  Disordered.  '92,  294  pp. 
(7  X  10).  7  tables,  $50.50. 

□  Hughes.  Barry  K. -PARENTING  A  CHILD  WITH 
TRAUMATIC  BRAIN  IN|URY.  '90.  111  pp.  (7  x  10), 
3  il..  $28.50. 

□  Harley.  Randall  K..  Mila  B.  Truan  &  LaRhea  D. 
Sanford  -  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS  FOR  VISU- 
ALLY IMPAIRED  LEARNERS.  '88.  356  pp.  (6V4  x 
9V4),  41  il..  $53.00. 

□  Maloff.  Chalda  &  Susan  Macduff  Wood-BUSINESS 
AND  SOCIAL  ETIQUETTE  WITH  DISABLED  PEO- 
PLE: A  Guide  to  Getting  Along  With  Persons  Who 
Have  Impairments  of  Mobility,  Vision,  Hearings  or 
Speech.  '88,  162  pp.  (7  x  10),  $37.00. 

□  Clements.  Claire  B.  &  Robert  D.  Clements— ART 
AND  MAINSTREAMING:  Art  Instruction  for  Excep- 
tional Children  in  Regular  School  Classes.  '84. 186 
pp.  (8V2  X  11),  103  il..  $26.00.  paper. 

□  Harley.  Randall  K.  &  G.  Allen  Lawrence-VISUAL 
IMPAIRMENT  IN  THE  SCHOOLS.  (2nd  Ed.)  84. 

204  pp..  29  il.,  1  table,  $32.25. 

□  Smith.  Margaret  M.-IF  BLINDNESS  STRIKES: 
DON'T  STRIKE  OUT:  A  Lively  Look  at  Living  with 
a  Visual  Impairment.  84,  316  pp..  $44  00. 

□  Ross.  Deborah  F.  &  Sara  H.  Spencer-APHASIA 
REHABILITATION:  An  Auditory  and  Verbal  Task 
Hierarchy.  80.  272  pp.,  31  il..  $36.50. 

□  Fredericks.  H.  D.  Bud.  et  al.-THE  TEACHING 
RESEARCH  CURRICULUM  FOR  MODERATELY 
AND  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED:  GROSS  AND 
FINE  MOTOR.  '80.  264  pp.  (6  x  9V4).  23  il.  5 
tables.  $32.00.  paper.  DEVELOPMENTAL  CHART 
{25"  X  19").  $5.50. 

□  Oppenheim,  Rosalind  C.-EFFECTIVE  TEACHING 
METHODS  FOR  AUTISTIC  CHILDREN.  <2nd  Ptg.) 

77,  124  pp.,  $26.00. 

-217  789-8950  or  FAX  (217)  789-9130 
•  Prrces  subject  to  change  without  notice 
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•Clothing 


Columbia  Medical  Mfg,  Corp. 

P.O.  Box  633 

Pacific  Palisades.  CA  90272 

(310)  454-6612 
Columbia  makes  bath  time  easier 
with  stable,  secure  Bath  Supports 
that  ad)ust  easily  to  sun  you  and 
your  child:  fits  any  tub.  Durable. 

Electric  Mobility 

1  Mobility  Plaza,  Dept.  3600 
Sewell.  NJ  08080 
(609)  468-0270 

J.  A.  Preston 

P  O.  BOX  39 

Jackson.  Ml  49204-0089 

(800)  631-7277 
Use  Tumble  Forms'  Potty  Seat  over 
toilet  or  as  free-standing  commode 
Facilitates  bodily  functions 
maintains  pelvic  positioning  & 
provides  stability. 

Toto  Kiki  USA,  Inc, 

415  West  Taff  Avenue.  Unit  A 
Orange.  CA  92665 
(714)  282-8686 


•Clothing 


Ramsey:  Bibs/Protecttve  Covers 

150  Eastern  Parkway 
Germantown.  NY  12526 
(518)  537-5846 

•Communication  Aids 

Double  S  Instructional  Systems 

30727  Koinonia  Road 

Eugene,  OR  97405 

(503)  741-5055 
Unique  and  powerful!  60-min.  video 
on  facilitated  communication.  Initial 
assessment  and  7-step  process  for 
beginning  teaching  are 
demonstrated.  SO-min.  videos 
directly  teach  signs  that  are 
motivating  and  functional.  Call  or 
write  for  more  information. 

•Equipment  Dealers 

Marathon  Medical  Equipment 

308  Tatmadge  Road 
Edison.  N J  08817 
(908)  287-4255 

Specializing  in  Pediatric  Rehab. 

Equip,  including  custom  adaptive 

seating  on  lightweight  wheelcfiairs 

and  power  mobility  bases 

Atlantic  Rehab.,  Inc. 

81  Rumford.  Avenue 
Waltham.  MA  02254-9055 
(617)  894-0069 
Atlantic  Rehab,  specializes  m 
Pediatric  Mobilty  and  Seatmg 
Sales  and  Service  Please  call  tor 
more  information. 


•Incontinence 

Access  Medical  Supply 

2006  Crown  Point  Plaza 

Columbus,  OH  43235 

(800)  242-2460 
AHENDS  YOUTH  BRIEFS.  Fit 
children  35-75  lbs.  $51.95/cs  (96). 
Free  Delivery.  Mention  this  ad  to 
receive  a  free  tub  of  Attends 
Disposable  Washcloths  (S8.25 
value)  with  your  first  order'  We  also 
carry  Depend.  Serenity,  other  items 
Call  for  our  Free  Catalog' 

Adair  &  Associates 

2810  Citrus  Lake  Dr..  #102 

Naples.  FL  33942 

(813)  597-9139/(800)  795-9139 
Diapers?  We  have  a  complete  line 
of  incontinent  supplies  for  adults  or 
children,  including  complete  line  or 
equipment  and  other  supplies 

Brace  Mates 

P.O.  Box  58 

Jackson.  GA  30233 

(404)  412-7793 
Practical  brace  liners  made  of  100*^0 
cotton  knrt  fabx  devel.  under  super- 
vision of  certified  orthodiSls.  Many 
Sizes/styles  Med.  tax  deduction 

HDIS 

325  Paul  Ave. 

Ferguson.  MO  63135 

(800)  538--,  036 
At  HDIS  we  carry  a  full  range  of 
products  in  a  wide  variety  of  brands 
such  as  Attends  &  Depend. 
Tranquility.  Suretys.  etc.  Low 
prices.  Orders  shipped  in 
unmarked  boxes,  and  arrive  to  your 
aoorstep  Within  1-5  working  days 
Call  for  FREE  CATALOG 

TOP  DRAWERS 

901  1/2  Mainstreet 

Hopkins.  MN  55343 

(612)  933-8231 
TOP  DRAWERS  offers  waterproof 
products  for  girls  and  boys  of  all 
ages  and  adults.  100%  cotton 
diapers  and  bright  colorful  nylon 
covers  are  washable  and  reusable 
Discreet  home  delivery.  Free 
catalog  available.  Please  call  for 
more  information 

•Seating/Positioning  Dir. 

Rancho  Therapy  Products 

22865  Savi  Rancho  Pkwy,  Ste  E 
Yorba  Linda.  CA  92687-6411 
(714)  283-3925 
Rancho  Therapy  Products  is  a 
leading  provider  of  custom  seating 
and  mobility  products  in  So 
California.  Our  services  include 
providing  patient  evaluations  to 
isure  proper  equipment  selection 
and  fitting.  Please  call  for  more 
information. 


•Software 

BralnTrain 

727  Twin  Ridge  Lane 

Richmond,  VA  23235 

(804)  320-0105 
FREE  software  program  for 
Elementary  and  Soecial  Education 
teachers  geared  to  enhance  your 
students'  memory  &  problem- 
solving  abilities.  Please  respond 
before  April  21.  and  send  $5  s&h. 
Please  call  or  write  for  more 
information 

Microsystems  Software 

600  Worcester  Road 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
(508)  879-9000 
HandiWARE  enables  and  improved 
access  to  PC  s  for  the  mobility-impair- 
ed, speech-impaired  and  hearing- 
impaired.  Works  with  off-the-shelf 
programs,  genex  switches  &  industry- 
standard  speech  synthesizers.  S20- 
&695  plus  s&h  Please  wrrte  to  Mfcro- 
svstems  Software  for  more  m^c 


Microsystems  Software 

600  Worcester  Road 

Framingham,  MA  01701 

(508)  879-9000 
MAGic  &  MAGIC  Deluxe  magnify  PC 
or  laptop  VGA/SVGA/XGA  screen, 
text  and  graphics  programs  2X. 
Deluxe  magnifies  text-Dased  apps. 
uptp12X.  Work  with  adapted  ac- 
cess software.  MAGic-  S79  Deluxe 
&295  plus  S5  s&h.  Please  wnte  to 
Mcrosystems  Software  for  rrore  info 

•Switches  &  Controls 

AbiiityResearch,  inc. 

P.O.  Box  1721 

Minnetonka,  MN  55345 

(612)  939-0121/Fax  (612)  890-8393 
Hands-free  AbilityS  witch: 
LightSwitch^"  lets  a  user  control 
many  electronic  devices,  toys,  and 
appliance  adapters.  It  s  operated 
by  a  light  pointer  or  small  flashlight 
Free  brochure  includes  LightSwitch 
and  LightBoard'"  altemative 
keyboard  Call  or  write 
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INFORMATIONAL  FORUM 


N  E  T  w  am 


Information  from  The  National  Parent  Network  on  Pisabilities 
^ — 


THE  NATIONAL  PARENT 
NETWORK  ON  DISABILITIES 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

I 

•  Carol  Blades,  Special  Education  Action 
Committee  (SEAC),  Mobile.  Ala.  , 

•  Richard  Burden.  IN*SOURCE.  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

•  Joanne  Butts.  Washington  PAVE. 
Tacoma.  Wash.. Vice 
President.NPND. 

•  Amparo  Crespo  DeCastro. 
Asociacion  de  Padres  PorBienestar 
de  Nines.  Impedidos  de  P.P..  Inc. 
(APNI)  Rio  Piedras.  P.R. 

•  Connie  Curtain.  Vt.  Parent 
Information  Center.  Winooski.  Vt. 

•  Diana  Cuthbertson.  Statewide  Parent 
Advocacy  Network  (SPAN).  Westfield. 
N.J.,  President.  NPND. 

•  Christine  Davis.  Parent  Union  for 
Public  Schools,  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
Treasurer,  NPND. 

•  Kathryn  Erickson.  Pathfinder  Services 
of  North  Dakota.  Minot.  ND. 

•  Sweet  Alice  Harris,  Parents  of  Watts, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

•  Paula  Goldberg,  PACER  Center, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

•  Connie  Hawkins,  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren's Assistance  Center  (ECAC), 
Davidson,  N.C.,  Past  President, 
NPND. 

•  Bonnie  Johnson.  Arkansas  Parent 
Support  and  Information  Network. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

•  Joan  Kilburn,  MATRIX.  A  Parent 
Network  &  Resource  Center,  San 
Rafael,  Calif. 

•  Sue  Pratt.  CAUSE.  Lansing,  Mich.. 
Vice  President.  NPND. 

•  Pam  Steneberg,  Disability  Rights  Edu- 
cation &  Defense  Fund,  Berkeley,  CA 
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NPND  Policy  Statement 
on  Education  Reform 

During  the  NPND  Annual  Meeting,  the  membership  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  crafted  a  policy  si  ,ement  regarding  the  anticipated  legislative 
activity  concerning  education  reform.  The  statement  below,  is  a  brief 
expression  of  the  NPND  position  on  education  reform.  Please  reprint  this 
statement  in  as  many  newsletters  as  possible.  Additionally  it  is  critical  that 
parents  across  the  country  begin  to  organize  and  mobilize  to  effectively 
participate  in  education  reform  at  both  the  state  and  federal  level. 

In  order  to  assure  tliat  every  cliild  in  tlie  country  realizes  their  greatest  potential  and 
achieves  the  life  role  of  their  dreams,  we  recognize  the  urgent  need  to  reform  the  public 
education  system  in  this  country.  We  are  ready  to  commit  our  full  energy,  resources  and 
spirit  and  to  strive  for  more  positive  educational  outcomes  for  aH  children. 

As  parents  of  children  who  participate  in  both  regular  and  special  education 
programs,  we  are  in  the  unique  position  of  experiencing  and  valuing  both.  Based  on  our 
eighteen  years  of  experience  with  what  is  now  known  as  IDEA,  we  are  committed  to  the 
belief  that  the  protections  embodied  in  that  law  are  critical  to  assuring  that  aichildren 
receive  a  free,  appropriate  public  education.  We.  therefore,  urge  that  the  basic  tenets  of 
IDEA  be  viewed  as  a  model  for  the  education  of  all  children.  Minimally,  we  affirm  our 
commitment  to  IDEA,  oppose  any  revisions  to  it.  and  urge  that  its  basic  tenets  be  applied 
j      to  the  reform  of  regular  education. 

Information  On 
Education 
Reform  Needed 

Education  reform  has  been 
occurring  at  the  state  level  for  the  last 
several  years.  Anecdotal  reports  of 
activity  at  the  state  level  have  begun 
to  pour  in.  In  most  cases,  the  news 
has  been  alarming.  As  the  federal  dis- 
cussion of  education  reform  begins 
with  the  new  administration,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  experiences  of 
grass  root  parents  be  heard.  Please 
send  NPND  any  information  that  you 
have  concerning  the  education  re- 
form activities  that  are  occurring  in 
vour  stale.  No  piece  of  information  is 
too  small  or  inconsequential.  We  need 
to  paint  an  accurate  picture  of  the  real- 
ities of  educational  reform  for  the 
policv  makers  here  in  Washington. 
They  are  asking  for  this  type  of  infor- 
mation. Time  is  of  the  essence.  Please 
forward  any  and  all  information  to  the 
attention  of  Larry  Searcy  at  NPND  or 
call  him  at  (703)  684-6763. 


Out  going  President  Connie  Hawkins  congrat- 
ulates New  President  Diana  Cuthbertson. 

Cuthbertson  Heads  New 
NPND  Board 

On  January  25, 1993  the  NPND 
membership  elected  a  new  Board  of 
Directors.  The  new  members  are: 
Joan  Kilburn,  San  Rafael,  CA 
Sweet  Alice  Harris,  L.A.,  CA 
Kathv  Erickson,  Minot,  ND 
Bonnie  Johnson,  Little  Rock,  AR 
On  January  27, 1993,  the  NPND 
Board  of  Directors  elected  their  new 
officers.  They  are: 

Diana  Cuthbertson,  President 
Joanne  Butts,  Vice  President 
Sue  Pratt,  Vice  President 
Christine  Davis,  Treasurer 
Pnm  Steneberg,  Secretary 


NPND  Shirt  Now  Available 

The  coming  year  promises  to  be 
full  of  critical  legislative  and  policy 
activity  that  will  impact  upon  fami- 
lies of  children  and  adults  with  dis- 
abilities all  over  the  country.  In  order 
to  carry  your  message  forward,  NPND 
needs  financial  support  that  is  not 
tied  to  federal  grants  or  contracts. 
Please  help  support  NPND  in  carr)'- 
ing  your  message  to  Congress  and  get 
a  nifty  tee  to  boot.  Now  at  the  low, 
low  cost  of  $15  you  can  have  your 
very  own  NPND  tee  shirt  embla- 
zoned with  the  NPND  logo.  Shirts 
are  available  in  royal  blue,  hot  pink, 
white,  and  red.  in  all  but  the  hot  pink, 
shirts  are  available  in  large,  x-large, 
and  xx-large.  Hot  pink  is  available  in 
only  large  and  x-large.  Let  folks  know 
where  you  stand.  Get  Teed  off!!!!  Get 
an  NPND  tee  todav!!!!! 


Hawkins  Steps  Down 

Connie  Hawkins,  who  serves  as 
the  Executive  Director  of  ECAC  in 
North  Carolina  and  for  the  last  three 
years  ser\'ed  as  the  president  of  NPND, 
decHned  to  run  for  the  presidency  for 
another  two-year  term.  Hence,  with 
the  election  of  the  new  NPND  officers 
on  January  27, 1993,  her  term  as  pres- 
ident came  to  an  end.  During  her 
term,  NPND  has  developed  into  the 
national  voice  for  parents  for  which  it 
was  originally  conceived. 

Throughout  her  term,  Ms.  Hawk- 
ins, in  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of 
president,  also  represented  NPND  at 
national  meetings.  She  most  recently 
represented  NPND  at  the  National 
Education  Reform  Forum  in  Char- 
lottesville, VA.  Fortunatelv,  Ms. 
Hawkins  will  continue  to  serve  on  the 
NPND  Board  of  Directors  and  will  be 
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available  to  assist  Diana  Cuthbertson, 
the  new  NPND  president,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  her  office. 

!  Update  of 
Membership 

!  Update  on  the  membership  of  the 
1  NPND  as  of  October  30, 1992: 

Parent  Coalitions  — 76  Individual  — 211 
Parent  Groups  — 27     Professional  —  62 
j  Affilated  Organizations  —  28 

'  New  Groups 


Affiliated  Groups  —  Center  for  Disability 
&  Socioeconomic  Policy  Studies,  2900  Van 
Ness  St.,  NW.  Washington,  DC  20008, 
202-806-6100 

Institute  of  Community  Integration.  University 
of  Minnesota,  rSOPillsbury  Drive.  SE. 
Minneapolis,  MN  55455. 612-624-5005 
Community  Development  Annandale  Village, 
3500  Annandale  Lane,  Suwannee,  GA  30174, 
404-945-8381 

Toward  Maximum  Independence,  9370  Sky 
Park  Ct.  Suite  250.  San  Diego.  CA  92123.  CA 
92123, 619-467-0600 

Parent  Groups  —  Let's  Face  it.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  711,  Concord,  MA  01742. 508-371-3186 

Exceptional  Family  Resource,  731  James  St., 
Suite  302.  Syracuse.  NY  13203. 315-478-1462 
Parent  Project  Support.  Texas  School  for  the 
Blind,  nOO  W.  46th  Street.  Austin,  TX  78756, 
512-454-8631 


PND  Invites  You  to  Join 


The  National  Parent  Network  on  Disabilities  (NPND)  was  established  to  provide  a  presence  and  national  voice  for  parents  of  ctiil- 
dren.  youth,  and  adults  with  special  needs.  NPND  shares  information  and  resources  in  order  to  promote  and  support  the  power  of 
parents  and  resources  to  influence  and  affect  policy  issues  concerning  the  needs  of  people  with  disabilities  and  their  families. 


Membership  Fees 

Parent  Coalition  -  Voting  $  Sliding 

(Call  NPN  J  for  details)  Scale 

Affiliated  Organization  1 00 

Parent  Group  50 

Parent/Individual  with  a  Disability  25 
(Stipend  Avail.) 

Professionals  40 

Contributor  1 ,000 

Corporation  1 .000 

Sustaining  3.000 


r  

1/ 
I 

I  Name 


l/we  would  like  to  join  the  NPND. 


I 


Organization 
Address 
City  


Home  Number  ( 


State  ZIP_ 

Work  Number  (  ) 


Please  return  this  form  with  your  check  made  payable  to:  The  National  Parent  NetworK  on 
Disabilities.  1600  Prince  Street  Suite  115,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22314.  (703)  684-6763. 
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Annual  Meeting 

On  January  25, 1993  NPND  held 
its  third  annual  meeting.  This  year 
the  meeting  convened  at  9  a.m.  rather 
than  noon  as  the  NPND  Board  of  Dir- 
ectors held  its  meeting  on  Sunday  in- 
stead of  Monday  morning. 

This  year's  meeting  was  espe- 
cially well-attended.  125  persons 
were  in  attendance  when  President 
Connie  Hawkins  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  The  early  morning  was  spent 
conducting  Network  business.  Hence, 
each  of  the  NPND  standing  commit- 
tees reported  to  the  membership,  floor 
nominations  for  the  Board  election 
were  taken  and  each  nominee  intro- 
duced themselves  to  the  membership. 

Prior  to  the  reports  of  the  stand- 
ing committees,  Connie  Hawkins 
gave  the  President's  report.  Following 
the  Standing  Committee  Reports, 
Patricia  McGill  Smith  gave  the  Execu- 
tive Director's  Report  in  which  she 
detailed  the  NPND  Annual  Report 
for  1992  (Available  on  Request). 

Following  the  business  session, 
the  meeting  focused  on  education  re- 
form. After  much  discussion  and 
small-group  consensus  building,  the 
NPND  membership  reported  on  the 
issues  that  they  felt  were  critical  to 
NPND's  position  regarding  national 
education  reform. 

Early  in  the  afternoon.  Bob 
Griss  of  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Asso- 
ciation gave  a  brief  presentation  and 
led  a  discussion  on  the  issues  sur- 
rounding national  health  care  reform. 
He  was  followed  by  Linda  Hinton  of 
Senator  Harkin's  staff  and  Lawrence 
IVters,  chief  counsel  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  Select  Committee  on 
Education,  representing  Maria  Cuprill, 
chief  of  staff  for  Rep.  Major  Owens. 
They  discussed  the  upcoming  session 
of  Congress  and  responded  to 
questions  from  NPND  members. 

Later  that  cvoninft  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  NPND  Silent  Auction, 


NPND  honored  Dr.  Douglas  Biklen 
and  Betty  Pendler  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  providing  services 
to  persons  with  disabilities  and  their 
familv  members. 


Douglas  Biklen         Betty  Pendler 


Bettv  Pendler  is  a  parent  leader 
from  New  York  who  has  exemplified 
the  power  of  one  parent.  Betty  has 
been  a  writer,  lecturer  and  policy 
maker  for  more  than  thirty  years.  She 
is  noted  for  her  good  humor  and 
straight  talk  for  parents.  Her  outspo- 
ken advocacy  is  noted  for  telling  per- 
sons with  disabilities  the  truth  about 
all  phases  of  life.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  to  speak  out  about  issues  con- 
cerning sexuality.  Widowed  early  in 
life,  Bettv  has  successfully  raised  her 
son  and  daughter  who  have  each  led 
their  own  lives.  Echoing  the  nation- 
allv  famous  Betty  Pendler  toast, 
"Here's  to  Betty,  she's  terrific." 
Accepting  the  award  for  Betty  were 
Vlarge  Goldberg  and  Paula  Goldberg, 
PACER  Center,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dr.  Biklen  is  the  Director  of  the 
Facilitated  Communication  Institute 
at  Svracuse  University  in  Syracuse, 
New  York.  He  has  worked  his  entire 
career  to  advance  the  field  of  educa- 
tion with  an  emphasis  on  special 
education.  Currently,  Doug  is  a 
facultv  member  at  the  School  of 
Education  at  Syracuse.  NPND  cited 
the  major  contribution  that  Dn  Bilken 
made  as  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
award-winning  film,  "Regular  Lives." 
Dr.  Douglas  Biklen  was  honored  for 
the  courageous  leadership  he  has 
provided  in  the  development  of  facil- 
itated communication  for  persons 
with  autism  and  other  communica- 
tion disorders.  Nancy  Deel,  a 
Tennessee  parent  with  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  success  of 


facilitated  communication,  accepted 
the  award  for  Doug. 

Legislative  Update 

The  last  year  was  a  highly 
successful  one  on  the  legislative  front. 
As  vou  know,  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
was  reauthorized  and  NPND  was  a 
major  player  in  assuring  that  a  con^ 
sumer  board  be  put  in  place  in  each 
state  to  review  and  have  input  into 
each  state  rehab  plan.  Provisions  for 
"choice"  demonstration  programs 
were  established  and  training  pro- 
grams for  parents  and  other  family 
members  were  created.  All  in  all  the 
Rehab  Act  is  now  a  lot  more  "user 
friendlv."  NPND  is  proud  to  have 
been  part  '^^  the  coalition  that  made  it 
possible. 

Additionally,  work  that  NPND 
carried  out  long  ago  finally  paid  off 
with  the  passage  of  the  Family  Medi- 
cal Leave  Act.  While  it  still  falls  short 
of  the  type  of  support  families  of  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  need,  it's  a 
huge  step  forward  in  legitimizing  the 
role  of  parents  in  caring  for  their 
children,  and  assigns  some  level  of 
the  "right"  to  do  so.  This  act  will  be 
profiled  in  more  detail  in  a  future 
Networking. 

Healthcare  Reform 

As  rewarding  as  the  last  year 
has  been,  the  coming  year  promises 
to  be  equally  challenging.  Health 
care  reform  is  on  a  fast  track.  The 
concerns  of  persons  with  disabilities 
and  their  families  are  not  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  current  health  care  delib- 
erations. To  respond  to  the  fast  mov- 
ing conceptualization  of  a  national 
health  care  reform  movement,  a 
national  grassroots  organization  has 
been  established.  Known  as  Family 
Voices,  this  organization  is  actively 
constructing  a  health  care  reform 
agenda  that  includes  disability.  NPND 
has  participated  in  the  activities  of 
this  group  and  will  continue  to  coop- 
erate with  them.  For  further  infor- 
mation about  Family  Voices,  contact 
Betsy  Anderson  at  CAPP  project  in 
Boston.  She  can  be  reached  at  (617) 
842-2^15. 

continued  on  page  \ 
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Motor  Voter 

It  appears  the  "Motor  Voter"  bill 
will  again  take  on  life  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  NPND  will  support 
this  legislation  to  assure  that  persons 
with  disabilities  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  register  and  vote. 

Passage  of  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act 

On  February  5th  1993,  President 
Clinton  signed  into  law  the  Family 
and  Medical  Leave  Act.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  employers  of  50 
persons  or  more  are  obligated  to 
provide  up  to  12  weeks  of  leave  to 
their  employees  to  provide  care  to 
family  members.  While  this  "leave"  is 
unpaid,  it  does  assure  that  the 
employee  can  return  to  his/her  job  at 
the  end  of  the  leave  period. 

The  NPND  has  been  active  in 
advocating  for  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act  (FMLA)  since  its  inception 
several  years  ago.  If  nothing  else  the 
FMLA  demonstrates  that  good  ideas 
are  never  defeated,  only  delayed. 


Muiticulturalism 
and  Disability 

The  word  muiticulturalism  has 
become  a  buzz  word  lately  gaining 
wide  recognition  in  most  fields,  vet 
how  the  term  has  been  interpreted 
varies  greatly.  Muiticulturalism  is 
often  understood  as  simply  the  study 
and  understanding  of  a  variety  of 
ethnic  groups  with  the  belief  that  by 
studying  their  different  characteristics 


Networking  is  infomnation 
from  the  National  Parent  Network 
i  on  Disabilities.  The  Network  is  a 
membership  organization  open  to 
all  agencies,  organizations,  par- 
ent centers,  parent  groups,  pro- 
i  fessionals,  and  all  individuals 
<  concerned  with  the  quality  of  life  • 
i  for  people  with  disabilities.  i 

I  i 

!  Patricia  M.  Smith 

I  Executive  Director  ■ 


and  traits  we  (the  dominant  culture) 
will  be  better  able  to  work  together 
with  these  differences  (Suzuki,  1984). 

Many  however,  believe  that 
taking  a  multicultural  perspective 
means  going  beyond  this  sole  focus 
and  looking  at  the  other  social  forces 
that  shape  our  lives  (Banks  &  McGee 
Banks,  1989;  Gollnick  &  Chinn,  1990; 
Goodenough,  1987).  In  this  view, 
muiticulturalism  includes  the  study  of 
the  effects  of  race,  culture,  class,  gen- 
der and  disability  to  name  a  few.  A 
multicultural  perspective  then 
provides  a  way  of  understanding 
ourselves  and  encourages  all  of  us  to 
look  at  how  our  own  values  and 
perspectives  affect  our  view  of  the 
world  and  influence  how  we  interact 
with  those  that  are  different  from 
ourselves.  It  also  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  a  dominant  culture, 
characterized  by  what  can  be  called 
white,  middle-class  assumptions  and 
behaviors. 

Within  our  educational  and 
human  service  system  differences  in 
race,  culture,  class  and  gender  among 
other  things,  all  affect  how  families 
and  people  with  disabilities  are  served 
and  the  decisions  that  are  made  about 
their  lives.  As  we  are  increasingly 
learning  the  importance  of  listening  to 
parents  and  people  with  disabilities, 
muiticulturalism  is  providing  a 
framework  to  begin  to  listen  to  people 
who  have  been  discriminated  against 


not  only  for  their  disability,  but  a 
number  of  other  factors  that  play  an 
important  part  in  their  identities.  A 
multicultural  perspective  also 
challenges  us  to  acknowledg  -  *-he 
power  differential  that  keeps  racism, 
sexism,  handicapism  and  classism 
alive  in  this  country. 

Recognizing  the  strengths  that 
people  have  because  of  a  perceived 
difference  and  understanding  the 
value  judgements  we  all  have 
because  of  who  we  are  is  integral  to  a 
multicultural  perspective.  What  have 
often  been  perceived  as  deficiencies 
by  the  dominant  culture  are  rather 
strengths  and  survival  techniques  for 
people  who  have  been  discriminated 
against  because  of  their  race,  gender, 
disability,  class  or  culture. 

Muiticulturalism  is  not  a  new 
concept  but  given  the  changing 
demographics  in  our  country  and  the 
long  histories  of  oppression  that  so 
many  people  have  endured,  issues 
being  raised  through  muiticul- 
turalism offer  us  another  chance  to 
begin  to  understand  and  work 
together  recognizing  that  we  are  all 
part  of  the  problem  and  the  solution. 

For  a  list  of  References  and 
Select  Resources  please  contact: 
NPND  1600  Princt  Street,  #115 
Alexandria,  VA  22314. 

by  Susan  O'Connor,  Center  on  Human 
Polici/,  Syracuse  University 


Family  Support  National  Conferences 

To  register  or  get  an  agenda,  please  contact 
Barbara  Raab 


April  16  &  17, 1993 
Marriott  Hotel,  Berkeley,  California 
and 

May  21  &  22, 1993 
Marriott  Hotel,  albany.  New  York 


HSRI 

2336  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02140 
(617)  876-0426 
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HALFAUniS 
BETTER  THAN  WHOLE. 


Improved  accessibility.  Since  1977.  the  Crow  River  Industries 
V.\NGATER "  fold-in  half  lift  has  been  the  industry  standard.  It 
allows  improved  van  access,  both  through  the  side  door  when 
the  lift  is  closed  and  folded,  as  well  as  passenger  seat  maneuvera- 
bility for  swiveling  and  reclining. 

The  strong  silent  type.  Made  of  rigid  steel  and  capable  of 
lifting  up  to  750  pounds,  the  electro  mechanical  VANGATER  is 
cleaner,  quieter,  and  more  dependable  than  standard  hydraulic 
lifts.  Ask  about  our  touch  sensitive  dash  controls,  magnetic  out- 
side remote  control  switches,  and  the  flat  floor  stop  for  dropped 
floor  vans. 

National  Dealer  Network.  The  Crow  River  Industries  national 
dealer  network  assures  you  that  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada  you'll 
find  knowledgeable  and  experienced  people  pledged  to  do  all 
they  can  to  help  you. 


INOUSTWES.  INCORPOWATEO 

14800  28th  Avenue  North.  Minneapolis.  MN  55447 


^WiH-A-T  '^SliHsSA'ipspSE^NIIiNrG 


Hearing  Aid  Bank 
Offers  Free  Devices 

Hear  Now  has  estab- 
lished a  National  Hearing 
Aid  Bank  (NHAB)  to  pro- 
vide free,  reconditioned, 
behind-the-ear  hearing  aids 
to  individuals  who  are 
financially  unable  to  pur- 
chase new  hearing  aids. 

NHAB  accepts  donations 
of  used  hearing  aids,  recon- 
ditions  them  and  distributes 
them  to  those  in  need.  Do- 
nors receive  a  $100  tax  re- 
ceipt for  each  hearing  aid. 

People  who  want  an 
NHAB  hearing  aid  must  fill 
out  an  application  and  con- 
tribute some  amount  toward 
the  purchase  if  possible. 

Hear  Now  is  a  national 
nonprofit  health  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  helping 
individuals  with  limited 
financial  resources  who  are 
deaf  or  har  t  of  hearing. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Hear  Now,  (800)  648-HEAR. 

Neuromuscular 
Disease  Referral 
Program  Formed 

The  Muscular  Dystrophv 
Association  (MDA)  and  the 
Shriners  Hospitals  for  Crip- 
pled Children  have  formed 
a  mutual  referral  program 
to  augment  medical  care  for 
children  with  neuromuscu- 
lar diseases. 

Under  the  Partners  in 
Ser\-ice  progr^'^ni,  directors  of 
MDA's  235  clinics  can  refer 
young  patients  who  need 
orthopedic  surgery  to  any 
of  the  1^  orthopedic  hos- 
pitals operated  by  the  Shrin- 
ers organization.  The  hos- 
pitals offer  free  orthopedic 
surgery  to  financially  need)' 
patients  under  age  18. 


Similarly,  the  staff  at  the 
Shriners  facilities  can  refer 
children  with  neuromus- 
cular diseases  to  MDA  clin- 
ics across  the  country  for  a 
range  of  services,  including 
durable  medical  equipment 
such  as  wheelchairs  and 
braces. 

The  MDA  provides  these 
services  at  no  cost,  regard- 
less of  the  family's  ability 
to  pay. 

Society  Addresses 
Communication 
Needs  in  the  U.S. 

More  than  one  milHon 
persons  in  the  United  States 
have  such  severe  expres- 
sive communication  dis- 
orders that  they  are  unable 
to  meet  their  communica- 
tion needs  through  speech 
and /or  writing. 

In  October  1988,  a  U.S. 
chapter  of  the  International 
Society  of  Augmentative 
and  Alternative  Communi- 
cation (ISAAC)  was  formed 
to  help  address  those  needs. 
The  mission  of  the  U.S. 
Society  for  Augmentative 
and  Alternative  Communi- 
cation (USS.AAC)  is  to  en- 
hance the  communication 
effectiveness  of  persons 
who  can  benefit  from  aug- 
mentative and  alternative 
communication  (AAC) 
through  areas  of  public 
awareness,  public  policv, 
education  and  research. 

The  specific  purpose  of 
the  USSAAC  is  to: 

•  Influence  national  and 
state  public  policy  and 
legislation. 

•  Assist  individuals  in  their 

right  to  communicate, 
allowing  full  participa- 
tion in  society. 

•  Disseminate  legislative. 

regulatory  and  funding 
information. 

•  Promote  public  awareness. 


•  Promote  transdisciplinary 

professional  education. 

•  Facilitate  quality  service 
delivery. 

•  Foster  local,  state  and 
regional  activities. 

•  CompHment  and  sup- 

port ISAAC  goals  and 
activities. 

•  Work  with  other  orga- 

nizations serving  the 
interests  of  AAC  system 
users. 

The  USSAAC  is  an 
organization  for  profes- 
sionals, families  and  AaC 
system  users  alike.  It  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for 
information  exchange  and 
focuses  attention  on  work 
being  done  to  help  people 
with  communication  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  USSAAC  also  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  have 
a  voice  in  national  issues, 
promotes  state  activitv  orga- 
nization, sponsors  confer- 
ences and  workshops,  pub- 
lishes a  quarterly  news- 
letter and  entitles  members 
to  reduced  subscription 
rates  on  several  publications. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Theresa  Saldana.  Administrative 
Assistant.  Fountain  Valley  School 
District.  17210  OaK  St..  Fountain 
Valley.  Calif.  92708.  (714)  843-3278. 

Braiiie  Children^ 

n Anthology 
Available 
Free  of 
Charge 
Braille 
Institute  has 
announced  the  publication 
of  Volume  44  of  Expectations. 

This  annual  anthology  of 
contemporarv  children's 
literature  is  published  in 
Braille  grade  II  by  the  Insti- 
tute's Braille  Press  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the 
United  States  and  40  foreign 
countries.  Exvcctatums  is 


given  free  to  blind  children 
attending  grades  three 
through  six. 

Complimentary  copies 
are  also  sent  to  parents, 
teachers,  service  agencies, 
schools,  libraries  and  other 
organizations  that  use  the 
book's  stories,  poems, 
embossed  illustrations  and 
"scratch-and-sniff"  labels  to 
encourage  and  enhance  lit- 
eracy among  children  who 
are  legally  blind. 

Contributions  from  indi- 
viduals and  organizations 
help  significantly  in  fund- 
ing the  cost  of  printing  and 
distributing  about  3,000 
copies  of  Expectations  each 
year.  Donations  are  not 
required  to  receive  copies 
of  Expectations,  but  they  are 
always  welcome. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Braille  Institute,  741  N.  Vermont  Ave.. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90029,  Attn:  Doug- 
las Menville. 

ORGANIZATION  NEWS 

Closed 

•  IBM  National  Support  Cen- 
ter for  Persons  with  Disabilities, 

Atlanta,  GA.  The  center's  resource 
guide  for  persons  with  mobility 
impairments  is  available  through 
state  vocational/rehabilitation 
agencies. 

Mov«d 

•  The  Sibling  Information 
Network,  A.J.  Pappanikou  Center. 
1776  Ellington  Rd.,  South  Wind- 
sor. CT  06074.  (203)648-1205. 

New  Newsletter 

•  The  Myelin  Messlnger,  c/o 

Ruth  Anderson,  HC-29,  Box  686, 
Stable  Ln..  Prescott.  A2  8630V 
7435. 

New  Support  Groups 

•  Chromosome  Deletion  Out- 
reach, c/o  Christine  Barr,  P.O.  Box 
164,Holtsville,NY  11742. 

•  National  Aphasia  Associa- 
tion  Young  People's  Network, 
P.O.  Box  1837,  Murray  Hill  Station, 
New  York,  NY  10156-0611,(800) 
922-4622. 
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Why  We're  the  leader 

■  in  lowered  Floor  Accessible  Mini-Ms 


.  flic  test  0 
years  of  cu^omer 
wc  have  cuslomeb^^ 


their  secoAa  Orlffiia^aiireXeiinaeis'^'"^??^^  Van  to  eveiy 

government  and  miracipal  auth^^  -^ic^iyabfehaz^    before  it 

use  the  Care  Van  in  iheir  fleets.     ^.i  l       '  even  tjdces^ 


In  ouriune-year 
histoiy,jCare  Concepts 
has  beenestablished 
,as  a  pioneering  innovator  in  : 
transportation  for  the  physically 
challenged.  Care  Concepts  isn't 
just  our  name...  it's  our 
philosophy. 
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Care  Concept! 

Call  for  a  Free  Brochure  or  Video  Tape 


School 
Bus 
Safety 
Dispute 
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Increasing  numbers  of  children 
with  disabilities  use  existing 
wheeled  n:\obility  devices 
(WMDs)  such  as  wheelchairs, 
scooters,  strollers,  powered  bases, 
etc.  as  a  n:\eans  of  accessing  both 
public  and  personal  vehicles.  For 
most,  the  abilitv  to  use  their  WMD 
while  riding  in  a  transportation 
vehicle  is  the  only  feasible  means  of 
gaining  access  to  educational  or 
recreational  activities. 

Most  WMDs  currently  in  the 
marketplace  were  not  designed  to  be 
used  as  seats  within  a  moving 
vehicle.  As  a  result,  the  majority  of 
them  do  not  have  designated  and 
tested  attachment  points  for  secure- 
ment  in  the  vehicle,  and  they  cannot 
be  easily  or  effectively  secured  to 
withstand  the  forces  of  a  crash.  Most 
WMDs  will  therefore  not  provide  the 
occupant  the  same  level  of  safety  as 
that  provided  by  auto  and  bus 
seating.  This  reality  creates  a  safety 
concern  for  both  the  WMD  occupant 
as  well  for  other  passengers  in  the 
vehicle  in  the  event  of  a  crash 
situation. 

Often,  children  cannot  transfer 
from  their  WMD  to  a  regular  bus  seat 
and  must  be  transported  in  their 
WMD  because  it  contains  a  spe- 
cialized seating  insert  custom-made 
for  the  individual.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  an  explositm  in  the 
number  of  WMDs  and  seating  sys- 
tems being  used. 

Essentially,  none  of  these  de- 
vices has  been  developed  and  tested 
for  use  as  a  seat  in  a  transport  vehicle 


because  no  testing  standards  exist. 
Therefore,  children  are  being  trans- 
ported in  devices  that  may  be  unsafe 
for  transport  use. 

Most  recently,  representatives 
of  the  pupil  transportation  organiza- 
tions have  been  informed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  wheelchair  industry 
that  stickers  will  start  appearing  on 
WMDs  notifying  purchasers  to  this 
effect. 

Another  concern  is  the  method 
bv  which  the  WMD  is  secured  to  the 
transport  vehicle.  A  small  industry 
of  manufacturers  produces  and  mar- 
kets a  range  of  restraint  devices  now 
used  in  most  school  buses,  paratran- 
sit  and  personally  licensed  vehicles 
to  secure  existing  WMDs.  Repre- 
sentatives from  this  industry  have 
been  participating  as  members  of  a 
multidisciplinary  task  group  to 
develop  a  national  performance 
standard  for  restraint  devices.  This 
work  is  almost  complete.  Com- 
pletion of  the  standard,  followed  by 
compliance  within  the  industry,  will 
yield  a  nationally  recognized  level  of 
restraint  device  safety  performance. 

Push  for  Standards 

For  several  years,  many  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  concerned 
about  the  safe  transportation  of  stu- 
dents who  need  special  seating 
equipment  attempted  to  have  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  (NHTSA)  amend 
Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Stan- 
dard (FMVSS)  222  to  include  safe 
seating  standards  for  students  with 


disabilities.  FMVS-222  currently 
provides  safe  seating  requirements 
for  students  without  disabilities  on 
school  buses,  but  specifically  ex- 
cludes students  with  disabilities  from 
that  standard. 

The  lack  of  a  seating  standard 
that  addresses  the  safe  transportation 
of  students  with  disabilities  is  a  pri- 
mary concern  facing  both  transporters 
and  parents  of  children  requiring 
special  transportation  accommo- 
dations. The  desired  standard  would 
include  requirements  for  WMD  crash 
worthiness,  specifications  for  secur- 
ing the  WMD  (including  occupant 
protection)  and  instructions  regard- 
ing the  secured  orientation  of  an 
occupied  WMD  in  a  school  bus 
(forward-facing,  rear-facing,  etc.). 

Response  to  504  Complaint 

In  July  1989,  Lyle  Stephens, 
C.E.O.  of  Dean  Transportation,  Inc., 
and  Debra  Simms  filed  a  discrimina- 
tion complaint  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
(NHTSA),  concerning  school  bus 
seating  for  students  with  disabilities. 
They  alleged  that  the  NHTSA  had 
violated  section  504  of  the  amended 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  by  failing 
to  establish  "school  bus  passenger 
seating  or  crash  protecMon  require- 
ments for  handicapped  students  who 
use  wheelchairs  or  require  devices 
other  than  the  traditional  school  bus 
passenger  seat  while  being 
transported." 

Onjan.  13,1993,  having 
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FAMILY  MATTERS 


B, 


>eing  together,  enjoying  those  special 
moments... that's  what  really  matters.  You 
and  your  entire  family... traveling  with 
KneelKar  ease. 

No  other  minivan  conversion  offers  such 
simplicity!  You  touch  the  remote  control 
button  and  in  less  than  seven  seconds, 
the  rear  door  opens,  the  ramp  unfolds 
and  the  minivan  kneels  to  less  than  6 " 
above  the  ground.  Its  a  perfect  easy- 
access  rear  entrance,  with  room  inside  for 
up  to  six  passengers,  PLUS  wheelchair  or 
three-wheeler. 


Chrysler  KneelKar  is  CRASH  TESTED  in 
compliance  with  Federal  Safety 
Requirements.  The  KneelKar  drop-floor 
structure  actually  strengthens  the  body  of 
the  vehicle.  And,  the  entire  conversion  is 
covered  by  MedNet's  exclusive  warranty 
for  7  years  or  70,000  miles. 

KneelKar  meets  or  exceeds  standards  of 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act... and 
now  offers  BOTH  side  and  rear  entry  in 
ONE  minivan.  Write  or  phone  for  more 
information. 


Conversions  are  available  for  General  Motors,  Ford  Mercury,  Nissan,  Volkswagen  and  Chrysler. 


555  Industrial  Park  Drive 
Battle  Creek,  MI  49015 
1-800/367-6567 
FAX:  616/962-8841 


MEDNETi 
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For  People  Who  Care  ^ ' 

The  ultimate  in 
Aviicelchair  and  occupant 
restraint  systems. 

Q'Straint  (USA) 

iH  Kidyc  l.ca  Ru;ul. 
Hutt,ilr>.  1  l220 

Q'Straint  (Canada) 

t  .inibiKliic.  Omaiio  MH  Hir 
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completed  the  required  review 
process  in  order  to  respond  to  the 
complaint,  NHTSA  published  a  final 
rule  in  the  Federal  Register  (Vol.  58, 
No.  10,  pages  4586-4599): 

"This  final  rule  amends  Stan- 
dard No.  222,  School  Bus  Passenger 
Seating  and  Crash  Protection.  School 
buses  desig'^.^d  (on  a  voluntary  basis 
or  pursuant  lo  a  legal  requirement 
other  than  one  issued  by  this  agency) 
to  transport  persons  in  wheelchairs 
will  be  required  to  be  equipped  with 
wheelchair  securement  devices  and 
occupant  restraint  systems  meeting 
specified  performance  requirements. 
Among  the  performance  require- 
ments are  ones  regarding  location 
and  minimum  strength  for  the  an- 
chorages of  those  devices  and  sys- 
tems and  ones  regarding  minimum 
strength  ot  the  devices  and  systems 
themselves. 

"This  amendment  will  comple- 
ment existing  provisions  in  Standard 
No.  222  specifying  occupant  protec- 
tion reciuirements  tor  school  bus 
passenger  seating  and  restraining 
barriers.  This  amendment  will  pro- 
vide a  level  of  occupant  protection 
for  students  in  wheelchairs  as  com- 
parable to  that  currently  provided  to 
persons  able  to  use  standard  bench 
seats  as  is  practicable.  In  addition, 
this  amendment  will  prevent  poten- 
tial injuries  to  all  occupants  that 
could  be  caused  by  an  inadequately 
secured  wheelchair."  (from  Summary-) 

Petition  for 
Reconsideration  Filed 

On  Feb.  1 , 1993,  Mr.  Stephens 
filed  a  Petition  for  Reconsideration 
with  the  adminstrator  of  the  NHTSA. 
Here  are  excerpts  from  the  petition's 
summary: 

"1 .  NHTSA,  in  amending 
FMVSS-222,  has  ignored  the  safety  of 
handicapped  students  when  seated 
in  wheelchairs  and  mobile  seating 
devices  on  a  school  bus,  by  failing  to 
establish  safetv  standards  for  other 
than  bench  seats  on  a  school  bus. 

2.  NHTSA,  by  faihng  to  estab 
lish  safe  seating  standards  for  wheel- 
chairs and  other  mobile  seating 
devices,  and  failing  to  mandate  the 


use  of  securement  and  occupant  pro- 
tection equipment,  has  increased  the 
risk  of  injury  to  students  riding  the 
same  school  bus  with  handicapped 
students  using  mobile  seating. 

3.  NHTSA  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide comparable  safe  seating  for 
handicapped  students  to  the  same 
extent  as  non-handicapped  students 
bv  claiming  a  lack  of  authority  to 
regulate  wheelchairs.  Wheelchairs 
are  not  the  issue.  Seating  is  the  issue, 
and  is  clearlv  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  NHTSA,  regardless  of  whether  the 
seat  is  stationary  or  mobile,  when 
used  as  a  seat  on  a  school  bus. 

4.  In  amending  FMVSS-222, 
NHTSA  has  failed  to  extinguish  the 
claim  of  discrimination  cited  in  the 
1989  Section  504  complaint ..." 

In  closing,  Stephens  urged  that 
"NHTSA  reconsider  its  action  by 
withdrawing  the  final  rule  and  take 
action  to: 

a)  establish  mandatory  perfor- 
mance standards  for  the  use  of 
mobile  seating  on  school  buses  com- 
parable to  that  for  bench  seating  on 
school  buses;  and 

b)  make  the  use  of  approved 
wheelchair  securement  equipment, 
occupant  protection  equipment,  and 
forward-facing  seating  for  all  seated 
passengers  on  a  school  bus  man- 
datory." 

This  controversy  will  be  a  major  topic  of 
discussion  at  the  Second  National  Confer- 
ence on  Transporting  Students  with  Dis- 
abilities in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  early  March.  We 
plan  to  keep  readers  informed. 


Special  thanks  to  Lyle  Stephens,  C.E.O., 
Dean  Transportation  Inc.,  Lansing,  Mich., 
and  Douglas  Hobson,  Ph.D.,  Rehabilita- 
tion Technology  Program,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Penn..  for  permit- 
ting the  adaption  of  various  documents 
for  this  article. 

Mr.  Stephens  is  co-chairman  of  the 
committee  to  develop  wheelchair  stan- 
dards for  the  12th  National  Standards 
Conference  in  1995.  Dr.  Hobson  is 
president  of  RESNA.  RESNA  is  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute 
(ANSI)-designated  U.S.  standards 
developer  and  the  designated  U.S. 
representative  to  the  International 
Standards  Organization  in  the  area  of 
rehabilitation  and  assistive  technology. 


Well  hetoyou  select  and 
adapt  a  new  GM  vehicle  to  meet 
your  transportation  needs. 


And  reimburse  you  for  the  cost 
of  adaptation,  up  to  $1,000. 

The  General  Motors  Mobility  Program  lor 
the  Physically  Challenged  can  help  you 
niainuiin  your  independence. 

Ii  all  starts  with  a  toll-free  call  to  the 
GM  Mobility  .\>.si.stance  Center  Well  iden- 
tity your  local  driv  er  a.ssessnient  cenu  .s. 
list  vt)ur  areas  installers  of  adaptive  driv  ing 
devices  ov  v  ehicle  modifications,  direct 
vou  to  sources  that  may  help  fund  the 
adaptation,  and  suggest  w  hich  GM  cars 
and  light'dutv-  trucks  might  work  best 
for  you. 

Select  a  new  G\\  vehicle,  ancl  wv  11 
reimburse \oi\  for  the  ct  w  of  adapting  u- 
up  to  Sl.OOO.  Qualified  buvers  can  finance 
the  COM  of  ihie  vehicle  and  any  modifica- 
iit)ns  through  GMAC  in  a  single  transac- 
uon  at  participating  dealers.  Along  v\  iih 
reimbursement,  you'll  alst)  get  a  copy 
( )i Access. \})wn'ca.  an  atlas  and  guide 
ti )  accessible  camping  and  recreational 
facilities  in  the  National  Park  Svstcm. 

The  iXH)ple  at  GM.  and  GM  dealers 
nationwide,  know  how  important 
mt)bilitv  is  [o  yt)ur  eveaday  life.  And  wv 
want  to  help  meet  your  transportati*  n\ 
needs  through  the  General  Motors 
Mobility  Pr<  )gram.  Call  us  todav.  Or  o  >n- 
tact  voiir  Chevrolet.  Pontiac.  OlcKnv  )bile. 
Buick.  c:,idillac.  <  >r  GMC  Truck  dealer  U  >r 
all  the  details. 

Mi>BIL17Y. 
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Call  toll-free:  1-800-323-9935 

(TDD  users:  1-800-TDD-9935) 
i>  Information  on  driver  assessmcr 

and  adaptive  equipment 
i>  Reimbursement  of  adaptation 

costs,  up  to  $1,000 
^  Financing  available  through  GM. 

j>  Access  America  atlas  and  guide 


"Mobile  Stander  for  Kids" 

The  unit  is  available  in  three  sizes 
and  it  features  improved  stander  bod\' 
positioning  and  new  levels  ol  control. 
Foot  supports  are  adjustable  for  leg 
length  discrepancies.  The  child  can  be 
positioned  fron:\vertical  to  15  prone 
to  achieve  the  best  possible  orientation 
for  balance,  support  and  function.  It  is 
safe,  portable  and  crafted  in  a 
lightweight  aluminum  alloy.  A 
removable,  heaw-dut\'  positioning 
trav  is  included. 


Contact:  Taylor  Made 

10  West  9th  Avenue,  RO.  Box  1190 

Gloversville,  NY  12078 

(800)  258-0942  or  (5181  725-0681 


The  Floor  Desk™ 

Portable  work  surface  in  maple- 
wood,  14"D  X  26"W  X  11"H  adjusts  to 
a  flat  or  18^  angled  position.  Facilitates 
healthy  vision  and  posture  when 
used  by  children  while  on  the  floor 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  coloring, 
eating  and  having  fun! 

Work/ study  habits  begin  at  an 
early  age.  The  sooner  children  learn 
to  feel  how  much  easier  it  is  to  read/ 
write  with  an  angled  work  surface 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  continue 
this  healthy  behavior! 

Contact:  Consumer  Care  Products 
RO.  Box  684 
Sheboygan,  Wl  53082 
(414)  459-8353 


f 


Electro-Lite  Power  Wheelchair 

Weigh  as  light  as  85  lbs.  complete 
with  batteries;  the  Enabler  manual 
wheelchair  weighs  30  pounds.  The 
youngster  size  and  Enabler  manual 
wheelchair's  seat  widths  and  depths 
range  from  12"  to  15**.  Designed  with 
the  lightest  modular  components  for 
disassembling  and  folding  in  seconds. 
Affordable,  portable  and  built  to  last. 

The  crossbrace  exchange  program 
makes  wheelchairs  a  real  sa\ings  as 
youngsters  grow  into  adults  and  need 
seat  widths  and  depths  up  to  20". 

Contact:  Damaco 

20542  Plummer  Street 

Chatsworth,  CA  91311 

(818)  709-4534/(800)  432-2434  outside  CA 


Able  Generation  Products 

Because  parents  are  the  best  judges 
of  what  products  work  for  their 
children,  our  product  designs  arc 
based  on  their  suggestions. 

The  adaptive  furniture  is  versatile, 
functional  and  attractive.  Easy 
adjustments  accommodate  growth 
and  changing  skill  levels,  and  enable 
customized  fitting.  Our  clothing  line 
is  fashionable  as  well  as  functional 
with  zippers,  snaps  and  Velcro 
closures.  Call  for  our  free  brochures! 


Special  Piayset  for  Special  People 

Woodset  offers  a  variet}'  of 
standard  designs  coupled  with 
creative  solutions  to  mobility  and 
positioning  concerns.  Please  write 
or  call  our  Adaptive  Equipment 
Designer,  (800)  638-9663(WOOD). 


The  Dignity  Bath 

The  Dignity  Bath  Tub  is  the  safe, 
strain-free  way  to  bathe  your  child. 
This  complete  5'  tub  has  built-in, 
water-powered  seat  lift  that  gently 
moves  your  child  in  and  out  of  the 
water-without  electricity.  Can  be 
installed  by  any  plumber  and  is 
available  with  a  therapeutic  whirlpool 
option.  The  Dignity  Bath  may  qualify 
for  insurance  reimbursement  when 
prescribed  by  a  specialist  doctor. 


Contact:  The  Able  Generation,  Inc. 
Parcel  Room  #320, 1465  Woodbury  Ave. 
Portsmouth,  NH  03801 
(800)875-2457 


Contact:  Woodset 
P.O.  Box  2127 
Waldorf,  MD  20604 
(800)  638-9663  (WOOD) 


Contact:  Electric  Mobility  Corp. 
Dept.  3765, 1  Mobility  Plaza 
Seweil,NJ  08080 
(800)  662-4548,  ext.  92 
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TECHNOLOGY    BULLETIN  BOARD 


We  recently  invited  Alliance  for  Teck- 
nology  Access  centers  to  submit  success 
stories  describing  individuals  or  families  who 
have  incorporated  technology  into  their  lives. 
This  is  Exceptional  Parenfs  second  install- 
ment of  these  stories. 

In  many  cases,  specific  products  illustrate 
the  wide  variety  of  technology  tools  available 
and  represent  a  few  of  the  many  products 
demonstrated  and  used  at  ATA  centers. 

ATA  Scrapbook 
of  Success 

Seif-esteem  gets  a  boost 

Technology  doesn't  have  to  be 
radical  or  specialized  for  a  child  to 
benefit  greatly. 

At  TASK  {Team  of  Advocates 
for  Special  Kids,  the  ATA  center  in 
Anaheim,  Calif.),  wc  have  seen  chil- 
dren with  learning  disabilities  make 
great  strides  through  access  to  com- 
puters and  standard  educational 
software. 

Cecilia  is  a  12-year-old  girl  who 
attended  our  summer  computer  lab 
and,  according  to  her  mother,  "got  so 
good,  I  couldn't  keep  up  with  her." 
During  the  summer,  Cecilia,  who  has 
learning  disabilities,  developed  a  real 
interest  in  computers. 

Her  mother  found  that  Cecilia 
was  able  to  grasp  visual/spatial  con- 
cepts on  the  computer  that  she  other- 
wise didn't  understand.  She  was  also 
motivated  to  practice  math,  touch 
typing  and  writing. 

In  addition,  Cecilia  became 
familiar  enough  with  the  computer 
that  other  children  would  go  directly 
to  her  with  their  questions,  which 
was  a  tremendous  boost  to  her  self- 
esteem. 

For  Cecilia,  the  technology  didn't 
have  to  be  adapted  to  make  it  acces- 
sible —  it  only  needed  to  be  available. 

Discovering  the  right  tools 

Garth  is  an  adorable  three-year- 
old  bov  whose  physical  and  visual 
disabilities  make  it  difficult  for  him 
to  interact  with  his  environment. 
Some  people  mav  have  felt  he  wasn't 


capable  of  interacting,  but  now  that 
he  has  a  computer  with  single-switch 
games,  he  is  able  to  show  e\'eryone 
his  abilities. 

He  visited  the  Computer  Access 
Center  (the  ATA  center  in  Santa  Mon- 
ica, Calif.)  with  his  parents  during  a 
preschool  recreation  program  for  chil- 
dren with  and  without  disabilities. 
At  first,  it  was  difficult  to  discern 
whether  he  was  reacting  to  the  cause- 
and-effect  software  he  tried,  but  togeth- 
er we  discovered  the  right  tools.  His 
current  favorite  is  Children's  Szvitdi 
Progressions,  newly  released  in  an  MS 
DOS  version. 


Garth  shows  everyone  his  abilities 
through  single-switch  computer  games. 


Taking  control 

Steven  Lee  is  a  16-year-old  stu- 
dent who  had  a  brain  stem  stroke  in 
May  1992.  The  speech /language 
pathologist  at  the  hospital  requested 
a  consultation  with  TASC  (Techno- 
logy Assistance  for  Special  Consumers, 
the  ATA  center  in  Huntsville,  Ala.). 

We  first  met  Steven  and  his  fam- 
ily late  one  Friday  afternoon.  Steven 
was  using  a  respirator  and  could  not 
talk  or  move  his  limbs,  head  or  eyes. 

TASC  brought  an  environmental 
control  unit  that  scans  through  eight 
lights,  each  corresponding  to  an  elec- 
trical outlet  in  the  room.  All  Steven 
needed  to  do  was  touch  a  switch  with 
his  chin  to  turn  on  a  light,  a  fan,  a 
television  or  any  appliance  plugged 
into  those  outlets. 

During  this  visit  Steven  did 
touch  the  switch  but  it  was  unclear  if 


his  movements  were  intentional. 
Steven  tired  quickly  so  we  left  the 
control  unit  with  him  and  planned  to 
return  in  a  few  days. 

When  we  came  back  on  Mon- 
day, Ste\'en  was  lifting  his  head  from 
the  pillow  and  using  the  environ- 
mental control  unit  intentionally.  He 
had  even  learned  how  to  program  the 
speed  of  the  fan  and  the  number  of 
television  channels  by  himself.  Steven 
and  his  parents  were  thinking  more 
positively  about  Steven's  recovery. 

Steven  was  discharged  three 
weeks  later  and  took  the  environmen- 
tal control  unit  with  him.  Once  he 
was  situated  at  home,  we  brought 
over  a  Macintosh  PowerBook  with 
Kcnix  and  Co:Writer  installed.  This 
allows  Steven  to  select  letters  from 
the  alphabet  through  scanning  and 
single-switch  selection  and  provides 
voice  output  and  word  prediction  to 
reduce  the  keystrokes  required. 

Steven  immediately  saw  the 
potential  and  without  hesitation  start- 
ed to  create  sentences  with  hardly 
any  instruction.  One  of  his  first  sen- 
tences was,  "Please  don't  take  your 
computer  home!" 

TASC  worked  with  the  family 
to  help  them  find  funding  for  this 
equipment  from  local  civic  groups. 
Steven  is  now  teaching  himself  how 
to  use  MncDraic  and  he  is  looking  for- 
ward to  returning  to  school  when  he 
is  out  of  intensive  rehabilitation. 

Ke.nx  and  CoMiterare  available  from  Don 
Johnston  Developmental  Equipment.  P.O.  Box 
639, 1000  N.  Rand  Rd..  BIdg.  115,  Wauconda.  III. 
60084.  (800)  9994660.  Children's  Switch  Pro- 
gressions is  available  from  R.J.  Cooper  &  Assoc.. 
24843  Del  Prado  #283.  Dana  Point,  Calif.  92629. 
(714)  240-1912. 

The  Alliance  for  Technology  Access  (ATA)  is  a 
network  of  community-based  technology  resource 
centers  dedicated  to  providing  access  to  the  assis- 
tive technologies  and  related  services  that  enable 
people  with  disabilities  lo  achieve  productivity,  inde- 
pendence and  success  according  to  their  individ- 
ual needs  and  interests.  ATA  centers  serve  people 
of  all  ages  with  disabilities  of  all  kinds  and  have 
comprehensive,  multifaceted  programs  that  reflect 
their  specific  community  needs,  as  well  as  local 
talents  and  resources. 

For  more  information  about  the  ATA  and  the 
center  nearest  you.  call  (800)  992-8111  or  (510) 
528-0747. 


"Meetings  are  always 
unpleasant  for  us/' 

Family  Stress  from  Parent-Professional  Conferences 


I 


don't  think  my  husband 
and  I  should  go  to  confer- 
ences about  our  son.  Bill/' 
Nancv  Wilson,  a  tall,  slender  woman 
in  her  early  thirties,  smiled  nervously 
when  she  spoke  "Maybe  we  shouldn't 
have  e\'en  come  here  together  either 

"Last  week  my  husband  Jack 
and  1  went  to  a  review  conference  at 
the  hospital's  augmentative  commu- 
nication center  where  they  are  work- 
ing with  Bill  on  his  communication 
skills.  Bill  was  born  with  cerebral 
palsv  and  it's  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  communicate  or  talk  to  people 
clearlv.  We  were  very 
lucky  to  have  a  good  pedi- 
atrician who  got  us  in- 
volved with  the  group  at 
the  hospital.  They  have 
worked  with  Bill  since  he 
was  two.  He's  now  nine 
years  old. 

"Several  years  ago 
he  started  using  a  com- 
puter that  allows  him  to 
speak  his  words  directly 
via  one  of  those  voice  syn- 
thesizers. It's  been  like  a 
miracle.  We  always 
thought  he  was  intelligent 
because  of  how  alert  he 
was.  And  he  seemed  to 
respond  to  us  and  what- 
ever we  were  saying,  but 
we  weren't  always  sure  he 
understood  us. 

"We  have  been  verv 
pleased  with  Bill's  prc^- 
gress.  Since  Inst  year,  when 
he  was  in  third  grade,  Bill 
has  boon  in  a  regular 


classroom;  the  people  at  the  hospital 
have  been  a  big  help  to  Bill's  class- 
room teacher. 

"So  last  week,  we  were  having 
our  conference  with  the  team  at  the 
hospital  along  with  the  special  edu- 
cation director  and  the  classroom 
teacher.  But  no  matter  how  much 
jack  and  I  plan  in  advance,  these 
meetings  are  always  unpleasant  ex- 
periences for  both  of  us.  By  the  time 
we  got  home  this  time,  we  weren't 
speaking  to  each  other.  That  lasted 
two  or  three  days.  Then  1  called  our 
pediatrician.  He  suggested  we 


contact  you  about  our  problem. 

"Somehow  no  matter  how  much 
we  promise  not  to,  we  always  start  to 
disagree  in  front  of  the  people  at  our 
conferences.  Jack  thinks  we  should 
discuss  things  in  advance.  But  we 
never  really  do.  He  asks  me  what  I 
think  but  we  don't  actually  discuss 
anvthing.  The  first  time  1  hear  what 
he  thinks  is  usually  at  these  meetings. 

"I've  been  very  pleased  with 
Bill's  progress  in  school.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  what  they  all 
thought  the  next  step  was  and  how 
much  further  Bill  could  go  in  his  cur- 
rent school  program.  I 
was  hoping  he  could  move 
to  the  more  advanced 
classes  in  the  near  futurt,\ 
At  this  point.  Jack  started 
to  criticize  me.  In  front  of 
the  others,  he  told  me 
that  I  was  always  push- 
ing Bill  too  much,  and 
that  1  was  unrealistic 
about  what  he  could 
achieve.  Jack  said  we 
were  spendii^g  a  lot  of 
time  and  money  and  he 
felt  it  wasn't  always  help- 
ful for  Bill. 

"No  matter  how 
much  1  told  everybody 
about  how  well  Bill  is 
doing  with  his  school 
work  and  his  friendships, 
both  at  school  and  at 
home,  jack  kept  focusing 
on  the  things  Bill  can't 
do.  If  I  said  Bill  was  get- 
ting along  with  more 
friends,  lack  would  talk 
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about  an  episode  in  which  Bill  wasn't 
able  to  share  and  his  friend  went 
honie.  If  I  talked  about  how  Bill's 
been  taking  more  responsibility  for 
keeping  track  of  his  hom'^work.  Jack 
would  say  that  if  I  wasn't  after  Bill 
all  the  time,  nothing  would  get  done. 
When  I  said  I  thought  Bill  was  be- 
coming more  independent.  Jack  said 
that  we  would  never  know  until  we 
let  him  do  something  on  his  own. 
Then,  jack  said  I  should  let  Bill  make 
mistakes;  if  he  fails,  he  fails.  When 
we  got  home,  we  didn't  talk. 

"This  is  the  way  we  tend  to 
handle  disagreements.  Sooner  or 
later,  jack  will  tell  me  what  should  be 
done.  If  I  complain  about  it,  he  usu- 
ally tells  me  that  it's  what  I  had 
wanted  in  the  first  place.  But  to  me  it 
seems  like  a  decision  that's  made 
without  me.  I  feel  left  out.  It's  very 
confusing.  Sometimes,  I  feel  discour- 
aged when  I  listen  to  Jack  and  when  1 
tell  people  how  discouraged  I  am, 
then  Jack  will  be  very  upbeat.  It's 
almost  as  if  we  haven't  been  talking 
to  each  other. 

"We  also  don't  seem  to  have 
heard  the  same  things  when  we 
come  away  from  a  conference.  Any- 
way, this  time  1  felt  that  the  profes- 
sionals agreed  about  how  well  Bill 
was  doing.  I  heard  them  encourage 
me  bv  telling  me  how  much  they 
were  going  to  tr\^  to  do  with  him  in 
the  next  few  months.  It's  bewilder- 
ing. There  are  times  when  I  wonder 
whether  Jack  and  I  can  work  together 
at  all.  Then  there  are  other  times 
when  I'm  not  sure  if  it's  all  worth  it. 
Maybe  we'd  better  find  some  other 
way  Lately  I  have  begun  to  worry 
about  our  marriage  —  we  vacillate 
between  silence  and  outbursts  —  and 
w^e  don't  seem  to  enjoy  anything 
anvmore,  including  our  friends." 


well.  I'm  better  organized  than  Nan 
is,  and  I  tend  to  keep  better  track  of 
Bill's  program.  While  I  keep  track  of 
the  various  visits,  Nancy  is  much 
better  at  dealing  with  people  than  I 
am.  I  tend  to  be  abrupt  and  very 
direct,  and  not  always  as  pleasant  as 
I  should  be.  Even  when  I  intend  to 
do  better,  somehow  when  I  get  into 
these  m.eetings,  that's  the  way  I  begin 
to  behave. 

"The  other  thing  that  Nancy 
talked  about,  which  I  think  I  under- 
stand a  little  bit,  is  that  when  one  of 
us  is  up,  the  other  one  is  down. 


I 


t's  just  as  bewildering  to  me 
as  it  is  to  Nancy."  Jack  Wil- 

 ,  son,  a  35-year-old  with  a 

grim  face,  spoke  quickly.  "If  you  ask 
*me,  ordinarily  I  would  say  we  have 
done  a  good  job  working  together. 
"We  each  do  different  things 


"There  arc  times  zolwn  I  iivmicr  if  ice 
can  zoork  together  at  all." 

Right  now  I  seem  to  be  a  little  bit 
more  discouraged.  I've  been  looking 
back  at  the  last  nine  years  and  it 
seems  like  we've  done  nothing  but 
devote  our  time  to  Bill.  So,  part  of 
me  is  happy  about  how  well  he's 
done,  but  the  rest  of  me  is  wondering 
what  we've  done  to  ourselves. 

"But  I  see  us  as  a  team  that  bal- 
ances each  other.  We  have  different 
wavs  of  doing  things.  That's  what  1 
liked  about  Nancy  when  we  first  got 
married.  She  is  much  more  open 
about  everything  she's  thinking.  Al- 
though I  can  be  direct,  I'm  much 
more  likely  to  plan  and  turn  it  all 
over  in  my  head  a  couple  of  times 
first.  I  know  that's  confusing  for  me 
sometimes  because  Nancy  would  have 


made  an  argument  and  I'll  listen  to 
her  and  what  she  thinks  we  should 
do.  Then  a  week  later,  I'll  come  back 
and  tell  her  i  agree  with  her.  But  that 
never  makes  her  happy  —  she  says 
we  don't  discuss  things  between  con- 
ferences. I  used  to  think  we  worked 
together.  But  lately,  she  goes  out  of 
her  way  to  criticize  me  in  front  of  our 
friends.  She  says  she's  sensitive,  but 
what  about  me?  I  used  to  only  worry 
about  the  conferences;  but  now,  I'm 
worried  about  our  marriage,  too." 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  came  in 
shortiv  after  a  school  con- 
ference for  their  nine-year- 
old  son  Bill,  who  has  cerebral  palsy. 
The  conference  followed  the  painful 
course  that  all  conferences  about 
their  son  had  followed  in  the  past 
several  years.  Mr.  Wilson  believed 
he  spent  a  lot  of  time  thinking  about 
his  life  and  getting  his  wife's  opinion 
before  the  meetings.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing, he  felt  Mrs.  Wilson  had  betrayed 
him  by  criticizing  whatever  he  said. 
He  indicated  that  no  matter  what 
position  he  took,  she  would  defend 
the  opposite  view  —  if  he  was  opti- 
mistic about  Bill's  progress,  she  would 
be  negative  and  vice  versa.  Lately, 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  also  begun  to  criti- 
cize Mr.  Wilson  in  front  of  friends. 

Mrs.  Wilson  argued  that  her 
husband  would  ask  her  what  she 
thought  about  their  son's  progress, 
but  then  there  would  be  no  discus- 
sion of  his  opinion  until  she  heard 
him  talk  at  a  conference.  Mrs.  Wilson 
felt  that  conferences  were  the  first, 
and  sometimes  only,  chance  to  dis- 
cuss Bill.  After  any  problem,  Mr. 
Wilson  would  not  talk  to  Mrs.  Wilson 
for  several  days.  At  first,  she  was 
ver\'  hurt  by  how  angry  he  seemed, 
but  in  the  past  year  she  preferred  the 
iriilenc^^  Mr.  Wilson  w^as  surprised  by 
l\is  v^fe's  fr\ir  of  his  anger.  He  claimed 
he  avoided  tter  because  he  was  afraid 
of  further  criticism. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.Wilson  agreed  that 
Ihev  each  "heard"  verv  different 
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things  at  the  same  meeting  and  often, 
since  they  did  not  talk  to  each  other 
afterwards,  they  would  not  know 
this  until  several  months  later.  In  the 
meantime,  they  would  both  think 
they  were  each  acting  in  the  best 
interest  on  their  son.  They  were  both 
concerned  by  how  little  time  they 
had  for  themselves  and  how  in  the 
years  since  Bill's  birth,  they  had 
slowly  drifted  away  from  some  of 
their  friends.  After  the  last  confer- 
ence, thev  wondered  what  was 
wrong  with  them  and  whether  their 
marriage  had  been  permanently 
damaged. 

Parents  often  find  clinical  or 
educational  conferences  with  pro- 
fessionals about  their  children  diffi- 
cult because  they  tend  to  view  a 
report  on  their  child's  progress  as  a 
"report  card"  of  their  success  as 
parents.  Thev  often  underestimate 
the  importance  of  their  own  obser- 
vations and  overestimate  the  value  of 
the  many  observations  and  judge- 
ments made  by  others  over  the 
course  of  their  child's  life.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  often  little  in  the 
preparation  of  professionals  about 
how  to  discuss  children  with  parents. 
Good  parent-professional  confer- 
ences are  based  on  mutual  respect. 
Because  parents  and  professionals 
see  the  child  under  different  circum- 
stances, thev  have  different  observa- 
tions and  judgements.  The  purpose 
of  a  meeting  is  to  enrich  everyone's 
understanding.  Onlv  when  each 
participant's  input  is  respected  and 
appreciated  will  the  most  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  child 
be  developed.  This  mutual  sharing 
can  onlv  enhance  any  plans  that  are 
being  formed. 

This  collaborative  process  is 
essential  when  a  child  is  having  dif- 
ficulty dealing  with  the  challenges  of 
growing  up  due  to  emotional,  intel- 
lectual or  physical  reasons.  It  was  no 
surprise  that  the  Wilsons  found  con- 
ferences difficult.  Parents  can  often 
feel  that  they  are  failures  as  parents 
and  tend  to  blame  themselves  if  a 
child  struggles,  even  if  the  child's 


problem  has  little  to  do  with  parent- 
ing. Sometimes  professionals  convey 
these  negative,  blaming  attitudes. 
But  even  when  professionals  convey 
positive  ideas  and  reassurance,  par- 
ents may  still  judge  themselves 
harshlv. 

All  parents  must  modify  the 
expectations  they  had  for  a  child 
before  he  or  she  was  born  on  the 
basis  of  a  child's  abilities  and  inter- 
ests. When  parents  dream  of  a  child 
as  a  great  athlete,  they  must  gradually 
adjust  their  expectations  for  a  child 


"She  ^ocs  out  of  her  ivay  to  criticize  we 
ill  trout  of  our  frioni^." 


with  modest  athletic  abilities.  These 
modifications  take  place  over  a  period 
of  time  and  are  relatively  easy  when 
parents  are  confident  that  the  child 
will  grow  up  to  be  a  successful,  inde- 
pendent adult. 

For  parents  of  children  with 
disabilities,  the  process  of  modifying 
expectations  is  much  more  compli- 
cated. Usually,  there  is  little  in  par- 
ents' own  lives  that  can  prepare  them. 
Because  their  child's  future  life  as  an 
adult  is  often  unclear,  parents  can 
feel  helpless  about  their  "limited" 
ability  to  help  their  children.  Every 
meeting  about  their  children  can 
make  them  feel  worse.  Each  parent 
mav  have  a  different  way  of  han- 
dling these  difficult  experiences. 
Then,  while  preoccupied  with  his  or 


her  own  concerns  for  a  time,  one 
mav  not  be  aware  of  the  spouse's 
concerns.  Like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson, 
each  mav  increasingly  believe  t^at 
their  spouse  is  unsupportive  and 
lacks  understanding.  Conferences  can 
also  be  reminders  of  how  difficult  par- 
enting can  be.  Unfortunately,  at  a 
time  when  parents  need  to  be  able  to 
support  one  another,  they  often  with- 
draw and /or  fight. 

Meeting  with  friends  can  create 
similar  problems.  Friends  often  ex- 
press friendly  rivalrv  in  comparing 
the  progress  of  their  children.  Par- 
ents of  children  with  disabilities  can 
find  such  discussions  very  painful 
and  erroneouslv  attribute  criticism 
and  rejection  to  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  re- 
lieved to  learn  that  their  problems 
were  not  unusual.  They  realized 
how  committed  they  both  were  to 
their  son  and  how  hard  they  worked 
together.  They  began  a  program  of 
couples  therapy  to  learn  how  to 
listen  and  talk  to  each  other.  They 
quickly  found  that  it  was  easy  to 
misinterpret  each  other's  behavior 
and  how  much  more  constructive, 
though  possiblv  painful,  it  was  to  ask 
and  tell  each  other  what  they  each 
thought. 

In  the  process,  they  discovered 
that  their  friends  actually  admired 
their  work  with  Bill,  but  had  stayed 
silent  because  they  did  not  know 
how  to  talk  with  the  Wilsons  either. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  increased  their 
involvement  with  their  friends  and 
improved  their  own  relationship  as 
well  as  their  ability  to  discuss 
everv'day  events. 

—  M./.S.— 


This  case  has  been  selected  from  private 
practice  and  consultation  files.  The  names 
and  circumstances  have  been  changed  to 
preserve  confidentiality. 


Courthouse  Square,  Troy,  Pennsylvania 


New  Life  Opportunities  For  Men 


For  more  than  sixty-five  years,  Martha 
Lloyd  Community  Services  has  offered 
superior  quality  day  and  residential  services 
for  women  with  developmental  disabilities. 
Now,  these  opportunities  are  available  to 
men  as  well  in  a  newly  established 
community  home  in  Troy,  Pennsylvania, 

•  Semi-independent  living  in  a  modern, 
attractive  home.  Training  provided  in 
home  care  and  maintenance,  budgeting, 
and  household  management 

•  Life  skills  and  vocational  training  in  an 
established  day  program. 

•  Employment  opportunities  in  the  com- 
munity and  within  the  Martha  Lloyd 
complex. 


•  Easy  access  to  nearby  community 
resources  including  shopping,  restau- 
rants, churches,  and  recreation, 

•  Unique  leisure  and  recreational  exper- 
ience in  a  rural  community  setting 
including  camping,  fishing,  hiking,  and 
participation  in  activities  at  local  parks  and 
a  nearby  university. 

•  A  caring  professional  staff  experienced  in 
working  with  individuals  with  develop- 
mental disabilities.  Interdisciplinary  team 
approach  assures  continuity  and 
consistency  in  individual  planning, 

•  Excellent  health  care  provided  by  on-staff 
health  professionals  and  a  community 
medical  center. 


•  Annual  fees  among  the  lowest  in  the 
nation. 


MARTHA 
LLOYD 
COMMUNITY 
SERVICES 


For  Information  Call 

(717)  297-2185 

or  write:  Martha  Lloyd  Community  Services 
Troy,  PA  16947 
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Working  together 
for  a  better  future! 


At  Devereux,  the  concept  of  working  together  is 
emphasized  and  encouraged. 

In  residential,  day,  and  community-based  treatment  centers 
nationwide,  Devereux  provides  comprehensive  services  to 
individuals  of  all  ages  who  have: 

•  Emotional  disturbances 

•  Developmental  disabilities 

•  Mental  retardation 

•  Dual  diagnoses 

•  Autism 

•  Post-head  trauma 
Devereux  services: 

•  A  wide  range  of  therapeutic,  educational,  and  vocational 


Contact:  National  Referral  Services 
1-800-345-1292,  X3045or 
215/964-3045 
FAX;  215/971-4600 


programs  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  the 
individual 

•  Individual,  group,  and  family  therapies 

Devereux  programs: 

•  Residential  centers 

•  Specialized  psychiatric  hospitals/intensive  residential 
treatment  centers 

•  Community-based  living 

Devereux  locations: 

Arizona,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware.  Florida.  Georgia, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey.  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,  Texas. 


The 

Devereux 
Foundation 
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O  M  O  O  L  S  , 


Each  person  is  a  unique  individual 
with  God-given  potential  to  live  a 
personally  satisfying,  productive  life. 
At  St.  Colette's,  we  not  only  believe 
this,  but  we  act  on  our  belief.  Each 
of  our  students  and  adult  residents 
receives  the  kind  of  personal 
attention  they  might  expect  to 
receive  from  their  own  family.  Their 
education,  home  life,  recreation  and 
leisure  activities,  vocational  training 
and  employment  are  planned  to 
make  the  most  of  their  individual 
interests  and  abilities.  We  are  a 
caring  community  where  each  of  us 
shares  a  loving  concern  for  one 
another.  In  a  world  where  love  is 
sometimes  in  short  supply,  we  have 
it  in  abundance. 

St.  Colleta  School,  founded  in  1904, 
offers  a  year-round  academic 
residential  program  for  children  and 
young  adults  (ages  6-25)  with 
mental  retardation.  Special  services 
include  personal  and  vocational 
counseling,  socialization  skills. 


In  A  World 
Where  Love 
Is  Sometimes  In 
Short  Supply 

We  Have 

It  In 
Abundance 


/hColeHoJEhool 

W4955  Highway  18 
Jefferson,  Wisconsin  53549 


personal  living  skills,  transitional 
home  living,  speech  and  language 
development,  music  and  art. 
adaptive  physical  education  and 
swimming,  and  physical  and 
occupational  therapy. 


Other  St.  Coletta  programs  include 
habilitation/vocational  training, 
employment  opportunities  for  adult 
workers,  and  community  transitional 
group  homes.  For  further  information, 
contact  the  Admissions  Office  at 
(414)  674-4330. 


Our  Alvemo  ICF/MR  program 
provides  superior  quality  care 
for  adult  residents  in  a 
pleasant,  attractive  setting. 
Wholesome  meals,  attentive 
staff,  and  stimulating  activities 
are  among  the  things  which 
make  Alverno  of  special 
interest  to  families  seeking 
comprehensive  care. 


BERKSHIRE  MEADOWS 

private^  non-profit  residential  school  for  children  and  adolescents 
who  are  developmentally  delayed  and  multiply  disabled 


Where  a  nunuring,  home-like  atmosphere  combines 
with  state-of-the-an  facilities  and  intensive  therapy 
to  allow  children  to  achieve  their  maximum  potential. 

Beautiful  campus  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshire  hills 
with  cheery,  comfortable  semi-private  rooms 
Innovative  learning  center  with  unique,  year-round 
curriculum 

Hydrotherapy  in  an  indoor  therapy  pool  and  huhhard  tank 
Augmentative  communication  systems  developed  along 
with  total  communication 
Intensive  physical  therapy 
Around-the-clock  advanced  medical  care 
Associations  with  leading  specialists  and  major 
medical  centers 
Affiliation  with  SUNY 
Parent  association  and  open-door  visiting 


Contact:  Gail  W.  Charpentier,  Director 
Berkshire  Meadows 
RFD  #1,  249  North  Plain  Road 
Housatonic,  MA  01236 


(413)  528-2523 
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Annandale 
Vniage 


"THEIR  COMMUNITY  ...  WITH 
OUR  HELP"  Private,  nonprofit 
community  for  adults  with 
developmental  disabilities  offering 
residential/  non-residential 
transitional  pro-grams  and  services. 
•Job  Training*  Arts  Activities. 
•Therapeutic  recreation. 
•Case  management. 
•Founded  1969. 

•  1 25-acre  wooded  en\  ironment. 


—  Contact:  Annandale  at  Suwanee,  Inc. 
3500  Annandale  Lane,  Box  7 
SuwanecGA  30174 
(404)  945-8381 


MAR 

SUMMER 
CAMP 
AND  SCHOOL 


INDIVIDUAL  DAY  &  RESIDEN- 
TIAL PROGRAMS  for  children  and 
adults  with  special  needs  including 
dev  disabilities,  autism,  head  injury. 
•A  continuum  of  educational,  voca- 
tional, &  community  living  options. 
•Complete  clinical  support  services. 
•Outpatient  evaluation  and  remedi- 
ation services. 

•  .Neuropsychological  testing. 
•Vacation  opportunities. 

Contact:  Bancroft 
Hopkins  Lane 
Haddonfield,  NJ  08033 
(609)  429-0010  ext.  347 

A  VERY  SPECIAL  CAMP  FOR 
SPECIAL  NEEDS  CAMPERS. 

A  co-ed  residential  camp  for  the: 

•Learning  Disabilities,  ADD. 

•Neurologically  Impaired. 

•.Vlild-ModerateMR. 

Located  in  beautiful  High  Falls  in 

theCatskill  Mts.  of  NY  state. 

2, 4,  S  vvk.  sessions.  Highly  qualified 

staff.  31st  year.  Free  brochure. 

Contact:  Bruria  K.  Falik,  Ph.D. 
Camp  Huntington 
P.O.  Box  3789 
Poughkeepsie,  NY  12603 
(914)687-7840 

SERVING  MILDLY  RETARDED  & 
DEVELOPMENTALLY  DELAYED 

40th  year  of  camp  leadership  in 
beautiful  Poconoc.  Co-ed  5-18. 
Balanced  program  geared  to  indi- 
\'idual  needs  of  campers.  Aca- 
demics, speech  &  language  therapy 
social,  motor  &  perceptual  trainmg, 
plus  innovative  recreational  Sz 
athletic  activities.  For  tree  brochure; 

Contact:  Lee  Morone 

Camp  Lee  Mar,  360  F.  72nd  St. 

Suite  A-711,  New  York. \  V  10021 

{212)988-72f>0 


MorthQ 
Lloyd 
Community 
Seruices 


WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR  A 
BETTER  FUTURE!  In  residential, 
day  and  community-based  treat- 
ment centers  nationwide,  Devereux 
provides  comprehensive  services  to 
individuals  of  all  ages  who  have: 

•  Emotional  disturbances. 

•  Developmental  disabilities. 
•Mental  retardation  •Dual  diagnosis. 
•Autism^Post-head  trauma. 

Contact:  National  Referral  Services 
The  Devereux  Foundation 

(800)345-1292,  ext.  3043 
(215)  964-3045 
(215)  971-4600  (FAX) 

THE  DUVALL  HOME,  EST.  1945. 

A  private,  nonprofit  residential  facil- 
ity providing  a  warm,  loving  atmos- 
phere for  ambulatorv  and  non- 
ambulatory people  with  mental 
retardation  of  all  ages: 
•24-hour  nursing  care. 
•Lovely  24-acre  rural  campus. 
•Recreational  and  training  activities. 
•Respite  care  available. 

The  Duvall  Home 

Presbvterian  Special  Ser\'ices,  Inc. 
3395  Grand  Avenue.  RO.  Box  36 
Glenwood,  FL  32722 
(904)  734-2874 

"MAXIMIZING  INDIVIDUAL 
POTENTIAL" 

•  Community-based,  private  day/ 
residential  treatment. 

•Positive  behavioral  management. 

•Ages  8-22,  multiple  disabilities, 
mentally  retarded,  behavior  dis- 
ordered, autistic  &  hearing  impaired. 

•  12-month  program. 

•  10  miles  west  of  Boston. 

Contact:  Student  Services  Coordinator 
Tlie  Learning  Center 
411  Waverlev  Oaks  Road 
VValtham,MA  02154 
(617)  893-6000 

QUALITY  RESPITE  CARE 
SERVICES  YEAR-ROUND.  An 

individualized  respite  care  program 
for  women  (ages  15  and  up)  with 
mental  retardation.  For  periods  of 
(me  wet*k  to  one  month.  Advance 
notice  required.  Fully  trained  staff. 
Excellent  facilities.  Full  residential 
and  day  program.  North  central 
Pennsylvania  location. 

Contact:  Di reactor  of  Admissions 
Martha  Lloyd  Community  Services 

West  main  Street 
Trov,  PA  16947 
(717^  297-218=^ 
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continued  from  page  11 

center.  I  am  looking  for  ways  to 
make  the  center  fun  for  the  teens 
with  disabilities  in  our  area.  Am 
ideas  would  be  welcome.  1  have 
thought  a  craft  nighl,  D.j.  dance 
night  and  once-a-month  trips  to  area 
attractions  could  be  implemented. 

Also,  1  would  enjoy  hearing 
from  other  single  moms  raising  a 
child  or  children  with  disabilities. 

S.AM. 
Florida 

Switching  from  G-tube  to 
Oral  Feeding 

Our  19- month-old  son  was  diag- 
nosed as  having  a  damaged  central 
nervous  svstem,  failure  to  thrive 
and  discordance  of  suck  and  swallow, 
all  caused  by  his  natural  mother  drink- 
ing during  her  pregnancy. 

He  has  been  fed  via  G-tube 
since  birth.  We  have  been  working 
toward  making  him  an  oral  feeder 
since  he  was  five  months  old.  but 
we  aren't  having  much  luck.  The 
doctors  don't  think  it  will  happen, 
but  I'm  not  ready  to  give  up  yet. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from 
other  parents  who  have  had  success 
going  from  G-tube  to  oral  feeding. 

B.j.M. 
Ncvaiiii 


Parents  Search  is  an  opportunity  for  our 
subscribers  to  get  infomnation  from  parents 
about  their  practical  experience  in  handling  the 
everyday  problems  of  life  with  a  child  or  adoles- 
cent with  a  disability.  We  also  expect  parents  to 
ask  appropriate  professionals. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  submit  or  reply  to  a 
letter  in  Parents  Search  or  Respond  should 
write  to: 

Exceptional  Parent 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  3rd  Floor 

Boston.  Mass.  02134-4646. 

Please  indicate  whether  it  is  a  search  or 
response  letter  and  in  which  issue  the  original 
letter  was  printed  when  addressing  a  reply.  All 
responses  will  be  forwarded  and  may  be  pub- 
lished in  our  Parents  Respond  co\urr\r\. 

For  technical  Inforrration  about  a  disability, 
we  encourage  you  to  contact  NORD  (P.O.  Box 
8923,  New  Fairfield.  Conn.  06812,  (800)  999- 
NORD.  (203)  746-6518)  or  refer  to  The  Annual 
Directory  of  National  Organizations.  1992-93,  in 
the  September  1992  issue  of  Exceptional 
Parent  (available  from  the  above  address  for  S6 
including  postage  and  handling). 


When  ihc  Institute  of  Logopedics  first  began  its  mission 
of  serving  children  60  years  ago,  most  of  those  children 
had  speech  and  hearing  difficulties.  The  name  'logopedics'' 
was  chosen  because  it  meant  the  treatment  of  speech  and 
hearing  disorders. 

Ho\ve\'en  our  mission  has  expanded  over  the  years. 
We  have  become  leaders  in  providing  integrated  lifeskills 
learning  programs  for  children  with  multiple  disabilities. 
For  e\er\'  child,  we  assign  a  team  of  professionals  dedicated 
to  serving  his  or  her  individual  needs. 

Children  recei\  e  the  help  and  encouragement  they 
need.  Our  goal  is  to  help  them  reach  for  the  potential  within 
themselves. .  .and  many  far  exceed  e\'en  their  family's 
expectations.  Students  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of  love,  where 
their  accomplishments  are  a  cause  for  celebration. 

Because  we  believe  our  name  should  better  retlect 
the  atmosphere  of  care  and  hope  we  offer  the  children  w  ho 
turn  to  us,  we  are  introducing  a  new  name.  \ou  ha\e  known 
us  for  nearly  60  years  as  the  institute  of  Logopedics.  Now, 
we  in\'ite  vou  to  think  of  us  as: 


^  HEWrSPRING 

^         A  LIFESKILLS  LEARNING  CENTER 
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Is  Everyone 
Focusing  On 
The  Negative? 

li  happens  all  too  often  lo  children 
vviih  special  needs. 

Ai  Colling  School,  we  focus  on 
your  child.  Building  ihe  skills  he  has. 
Helping  him  acquire  new  ones.  And 
nuriuring  his  self-esieem. 

We  can  build  opporlunilies  for  your 
child  lo  view  himself  posiiively. 

Colling  is  a  privaie  non-profil, 
Chapier  766  approved  co-educaiional 
day  school  offering  educaiional  and 
iherapeulic  services  lo  meci  a  wide 
range  of  special  needs. 

Call  us  ai  our  new  campus  in 
Lexinglon  ai  (617)  862-7323.  Please 
ask  for  Deparlmenl  A. 

Cotting  School 

Yle  joQus  on  your  child. 

For  bov^i  and  ffirh  with  Icanihiq,  physical. 

cofnmtfjicaiion  or  medical  needs 
455  Coucord  Aveuue.  Lexnitjlon.  MA  02/73 
(6I7)862'7}2} 


What  readers  are 

saying  about 
Exceptional  Parent 


Exceptional  Parent...  is  the  finest 
publication  of  its  kind  ...  must  reading 
for  all  those  with  a  handicapped  child. 
It  could  change  their  lives. 

Ann  Landers 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  Ann  Landers. 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate/Creators  Syndicate 

I  highly  recommend  Exceptional 
Parenf  magazine  to  all  parents  of 

children  with  disabilities. 

T.  Berry  Brazelton,  M.D. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics 
Harvard  Medical  School 

Author  of  Doctor  and  Child.  On  Becoming  A  Family. 
What  Every  Baby  Knows.  Infants  and  fvfothers. 

Toddlers  and  Parents 


SCHOOLS,  CAMPS  &  RESIDENCES  GUIDE 


RIVERBROOK 

A  private  residential  facility  designed 
lo  meet  the  needs  of  women  who  are 
moderatelv  mentally  retarded.  The 
gracious  estate  houses  21  clients  in  a 
warm,  family  atmosphere. 


SINCE  1969 


Contact:  Joan  Burkhard 
Riverbrook 
Ice  Glen  Road 
Stockbridge,  MA  01262 
(413)  298-4926 


TALL  PINE  CAMP.  Co-ed  mountain 
campmg  for  children  and  adults 
with  MR.  Programs  and  activities 
based  on  individual  abilities.  Prof, 
staff,  two  full-time  nurses.  Self-care 
ik  social  skills  emphasized.  Aca- 
demics, incl.  computer  pmgramming. 
Manv  recreational  activities  includ- 
ing: swimming,  crafts,  boating, 
equestrian  prog.,  etc.  2,  3, 6  wk. 
sessions  available  for  $300 /wk. 

Contact:  Ron  &  Cammie  Evdt 
Tall  Pine  Camp,  Rt.  2,  Box  194-A 
Tellico  Plains,  TN  37385 
(615)  261-2329 


CARDINAL  CUSHING  SCHOOL 
&  TRAINING  CTR.  Residential, 
academic  and  vocational  services  for 
students  with  all  levels  of  develop- 
mental delays,  icluding  Prader-Willi 
Svnd.  Ages  6-22.  76(.t  .Approved. 
400  Washington  St.,  Hanover,  MA 
02339  (617)826-6371 
BRAINTREE  ST.  COLETTA  DAY 
SCHOOL  Functional  daily  living 
skills,  practical  academics,  pre-\*c)c. 
prog,  tor  students  with  severe  de\  - 
elopmental  disabilities,  mult,  disabil- 
ities and  autistic  beha\  it>rs.  Ages  3- 
22.  7h6  Appr.  85  Washmgton  St.. 
Bramtree.  MA  021S4  (ol7)  848-62=^0 


SUMMER  PROGRAM 


Project  YES  is  a  residential,  summer  science  program  held  on 
the  UCLA  campus,  offering  11-12  graders  with  disabilities  aca- 
demic enrichment  in  biolog)',  with  lab  and  field  work  in  micrti- 
biologv,  phvsiologv  and  marine  science. 

•  Scheduled  for  iulv  18  -  Aug.  14,  1993;  Deadline  is  6/1  /93. 

•  Prog,  costs  are  irvc,  scholarships  avail,  for  room/board /travel. 

•  Must  be  An  AZ.  CA,  NV  or  OR  reiv.  jent 

•  Sponsored  b\*  the  N'at'l  Science  Foundation. 

Contact;  Maria  Silva 

The  Foundation  on  Employment  &  Disability,  Inc.  (TFED) 

3820  Del  Amo  Bhd.,  Suite  201 ,  Torrance,  CA  90503 
(310)  214-3430,  voice  &  TDD/(310)  214-4153  Fax 
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THE  RIGHT  DECISION 

New  England  Villages  is  a  private,  non-profit  resi- 
dential community  nationally  recognized  for  its 
commitment  to  personal  care  and  a  supportive 
family-like  environment.  We  provide  a  full-range 
of  opportunities  for  your  family  member  m  a  non- 
pressured  lifestyle. 

The  Village  offers  residents  single  or  double 
rooms  m  very  attractive  modern  homes  or  apartments 
set  on  a  beautiful  75-acre  wooded  site  some  25  miles 
south  of  Boston.  Our  vocational  center  provides  for 
the  satisfaction  and  dignity  of  productive  employment 
in  a  supervised  work  set- 
ting. A  wide  range  of 
recreational  opportunities 
and  professional  support  services 
are  available. 

A  private  endowment  and 
minimal  dependency  on  govern- 
ment reimbursement  assures 
stability  now  and  for  the  future. 

Call  or  write  Bryan  Efron.  Ph  D . 
Executive  Director  for  information 
and  a  descriptive  brochure.  A  visit 
to  ^4ew  England  Villages  may  nelp 
you  make  the  right  decision. 

new  england  villages  inc 

A  Modet.  Supportive  Community 
For  MentaUy  Retarded  AdutU 

664EP  School  Street.  Pembroke.  MA  02359    (61 7)  293-5461 


Crystal  Springs  School 


Providing  quality  residential,  special  education  and 
treatment  services  in  a  professionally  caring,  homeike  environ- 
ment since  1953. 

Approved  by  the  K4assschusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion as  a  special  education  resource. 

Licensed  by  the  Massachusetts  Office  for  Children. 

Serving  severely  and  profoundly  multiply  handicapped 
children  and  young  adults  aged  3-22. 

60  aae  campus  in  Southeast  Massachusetts,  dose  to 
Boston,  Cape  Cod,  Providence  and  Newport  RJ. 

For  informatjon.  Please  Call: 
Cheryl  Andrade,  Admissions  Coordinator 
(508)  644*6537 


ERLC 


Providing  Quality  Services  for  Children  and  Adults 
with  Autism  and  Related  Developmental  Disabilities 


C)  F      B  O  S  T  O  N 


Pay 

r.uly  Intervfjniion  A 


Residential 

Aqos  6  22 


Farmstead 

Ane  IS  •  Ad..Hhood 


Twelve  f.^cnin  Day  Educaiionai  Programming 
So^cianzea  Community  Residences 
tany  inicrveniion  ana  Home  Tramino 
Community  Based  SjDpoaive  Employment  and  Vocational  Training 
A fipf -School  Recreational  Programs 
FnendshiD  Fa'f'>-   a-  jit  Fa-m  Living  in  the  Hean  ot  Cranbe'ry  Country 


League  School  of  Boston,  Inc. 

225  Nevada  Street 
\'^;vtonviltc.  MA  02^n0 
(617)964  3260 


"<t;rman  T  rf-.htvoin 
executive  Director 


ScfiooC 

For  Children  With  Cerebral  Palsy 

Serving  children  with  multiple  disabilities  resulting  from 
cerebral  palsy  or  traumatic  brain  injury  who  need  compre- 
hensive, individually  structured  progranns  that  include: 

*  Special  Education 


•  Physical  Therapy 

*  Occupational  Therapy 

•  Speech  and 
Language  Therapy 

*  Communication  Aids 


Music  Therapy 

^  Special  Medical 
Attention 

*  Adapted  Recreational 
Activities 

HMS.  open  to  students  two  to  21  years,  offers  all  of  these 
services  and  nnore.  The  experienced  staff  and  well-respected 
consultants  provide  strong  interdisciplinary  progranns  for  day 
and  residential  students  at  the  licensed  private  school. 

For  more  information  write  or  call: 
Diane  L  Gallagher,  Director 
HMS  School  for  Children  with  Cerebral  Palsy 
4400  Baltimore  Avenue.  Philadelphia.  PA  19104 
(215)222-2566 
A  4r- 
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Share  your  knowledge 
with  other  parents.  We  are 
interested  in  receiving  sol- 
utions to  the  problems  of 
everyday  life  from  children 
and  family  members  as 
well  as  from  parents. 

Exceptional  Parent  pays 
$5  for  each  tip  published. 
Mail  tips  and  photos  to: 

Tips  Editor 

Exceptional  Parent 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Boston,  MA  021344646. 


ERLC 


Problem:  When  I  had 
io  let  my  then  three-year- 
old  go  so  he  could  pet 
someearlv  intervention,  I 
was  a  nervous  wreck. 
What  it  he  needed  me? 
What  if  they  didn't  under- 
stand him? 

But  1  let  him  go.  And 
whene\'er  I  was  needed 
and  they  called,  1  was 
home.  (I  seldom  went  any- 
where \vhile  he  was  at 
school.) 

But  after  my  daughter 
was  born,  her  needs  became 
as  important  as  his  and 
sometimes  1  had  lo  go  out. 
One  dav  there  was  an  acci- 
dent. Mv  son  had  fallen 
agantst  a  water  bubbler 
and  knocked  out  his  twc^ 
front  teeth.  I  was  not  honne 
to  answer  the  schcx^l's  phone 
call  and  his  father  could 
not  be  reached  at  work. 

Vlv  scMi  sat  there  for  one 
hour,  controlling  his  sobs, 
his  pain  and  his  confusion 
before  his  father  raced  to 
his  aid.  The  "what  if  had 
happened  and  \ve  were  not 
a\  ailable.  How  could  we 
ensure  that  "what  if"  never 
happened  again? 

Solution:  The  ver\ 
next  dav  1  went  ou[  and 
got  mv  own  beeper  —  me, 
somebody's  mother.  Not 
employed  or  dispatched 


bv  a  big  company,  just  nu\ 
mv  very  own  peace-of- 
mind-ciipped-on-the-belt 
beeper. 

1  paid  15  dollars  for 
such  a  luxury  —  the  cost  of 
makeup  i  never  used, 
clothes  1  never  needed  and 
bingo  I  will  never  play. 
The  freedon^  i  ha\  e,  the 
ground  i  can  co\'er  and  the 
places  1  can  go.  "What  if" 
can  find  me  anytime,  any- 
place, anywhere. 

This  freedom  has 
allowed  me  to  be  an  advo- 
cate for  all  children.  I'm 
verv  active 


closed.  How  do  they  get 
nu^  if  thev  need  me?  BEEP 
BEEP! 

When  ad\'ocacy  takes 
i  me  to  the  state  capitol  to 
i  lobbv  m^portant  logisla- 
i  ticm.  I've  been  known  to 
j  brown-bag  it  in  a  senator's 
j  outer  office  while  waiting. 
!  "What  if?"  BEFP-BEEP! 
When  I'm  home  work- 
ing on  the  property,  plant- 
ing a  garden  or  napping  in 
the  sun.  "WH^at  if?" 

beep-beep: 

1  rennember  the  day  1 
was  at  the  high  school  in  a 
conference  with  the  prin- 
cipal. One  mile  away,  the 
middle  school's  heavv  duty 
chennical  cleaning  concen- 
trate was  spilled.  Mv  mid- 
dle child  had  a  cold  and 
her  asthnia  over\vhelmed 
her.  She  went  right  to  the 
nurse's  office  and  the  nurse 
beeped  me. 


In  the  same  time  it 
would  have  taken  to  call 
an  ambulance,  1  was  there. 
We  all  know  that  the  nurse 
as  well  as  my  child  would 
rather  have  the  mother 
there.  Within  15  minute-^ 
she  was  sitting  on  the  table 
in  her  doctor's  office  recov- 
ering from  the  emergency 
adrenalin  shot  necessary 
restore  her  breathing.  Her 
"what  if"  had  come  and 
gone.  The  beeper  had  me 
there  with  her  and  it  paid 
for  itself  that  day. 

Todav  mv  stm  is  in  high 
school.  He  leaves  the 
house  al  7:3t)  a.m.  and  I'm 
on  mv  wa\'  lo  a  meeting  10 
miles  away.  At    a.m..  a 
malfunctioning  boiler  in 
his  school  causes  acrid 
black  smoke  to  fill  all  the 
corridors.  The  student 
bodv  is  dismissed  fron^  the 
building.  At  9:05  a.m.  m\' 
beeper  goes  ofl.  "^bur  son 
was  sent  home  —  fire  in 
the  building,"  says  the 
recording.  MpesI 

.As  1  lea\*e  the  meeting 
and  drive  down  the  high- 


the  street,  she  got  there 
fi\'e  minutes  before  me. 
Thev  left  a  note  and  went 
oft  happily  lor  an  early- 
morning  ad\-enture.  The 
beeper  and  I  collapsed  in  a 
chair,  grateful  our  system 
had 

wc^rked , 
and  our 
back-up 
svstem 
wcirked 
even 

faster.  It" 
is  com- 
forting to 
know 

mv  mom  is  there  for  u> 
and  the  beeper  backs  her 
I  up.  toiv 

Not  on\\'  has  the  beeper 
serviced  the  needs  ot  our 
special  needs  son,  it  has 
given  us  peace  ot  mind. 
The  ser\  ice  has  met  the 
needs  of  the  entire  family 
once,  twice  and  more. 

1  would  urge  e\'eryone 
to  look  into  this  luxury 
Even  \vhen  it  doesn't  go 
oft  tor  davs  and  days,  1 
love  it: 

Vcronwa  AnLlrcw^ 


And  it  did. 

1  le  was  home  alone.  I  le 
know  the  call  had  been 
made  to  the  beeper  and  1 
was  on  mv  way  hcmne.  He 
went  to  the  phone  and 
called  m\'  nnolher. 

"CrandmcUher,  1  am 
home  alone.  Please  come 
and  get  me."  Because  m\" 
mother  lives  right  down 

2T2 


We  Need 
Your  Tips! 

If  you  have  an  idea  or  tip  that 
has  made  lite  with  your  child 
with  a  disability  a  little  easier, 
v^hy  not  share  it  with  our 
readers?  You'll  receive  S5 
for  each  published  tip 

Send  tips  and  any  necessary 
photos  or  diagrams  to- 

Tips  Editor 
Exceptional  Pawn' 
1170  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Third  floor 
Boston.  MA  02134 


FUN  STUFF 


It's  a  Knockout! 


In/  Alice  Wcrshi}!^ 


Strategy,  skill  and  fun  are  all  part  ot  a  game  that 
lets  kids  be  safely  destructive.  They  first  build  a 
neatly  balanced  wall  with  a  bunch  of  neon  plastic 
bricks.  Then  they  knock  out  selected  bricks  with  a  battery- 
operated  rammer  hammer,  being  careful  not  to  knock 
down  the  wall.  Players  place  the  knocked  out  bricks  on 
top  of  the  wall  while  trying  not  to  displace  the  special 
Knockout  brick. 

Milton  Bradlev's  Kuock-Out^^^  includes  plastic  bricks 
that  require  assembly  and  a  cardboard  guide  to  help  play- 
ers build  the  wall  by  matching  the  brick  shapes.  The 
bricks  can  be  matched  to  the  guide  while  it's  lying  on  a 
flat  surface.  The  wall  can  then  be  raised  bv  holding  the 
blocks  tt)  the  guide  while  lifting.  The  guide  can  also  be 
leaned  wrtically  against  the  box  while  players  stack  the 
bricks  against  it.  To  help  players  who  may  have  trouble 
building  the  wall  by  matching  the  blocks'  shapes  to  the 
guide,  a  color-coded  grid  can  be  created  to  stack  the 
blocks  bv  color  instead.  Once  the  bricks  are  in  place,  the 
Knockout  brick  is  placed  on  the  top  row. 

A  roll  of  the  die  selects  the  color  of  the  block  to  be 
removed.  Pointing  to  colored  cards  or  saying,  "I'm  going 
to  knock  out  a  blue  block,"  might  be  easier  methods  than 
rolling  the  die  for  each  turn.  The  player  positions  the 
rammer  hammer  in  front  of  the  block  and  tries  to  remove 
it.  As  each  block  is  successfully  remo\'ed,  it  is  stacked 
next  to  or  above  the  Knockout  block  tor  the  next  player's 
turn.  Stacking  the  new  blocks  may  be  done  bv  a  partner 
if  assistance  is  needed.  Play  continues  until  the  wall  is 
knocked  down  or  until  all  the  players  have  been  "knocked 
out"  of  the  game. 

The  rammer  hammer  can  be  stabilized  to  sit 
level  on  a  table  by  adding  a  block  of  wood 
underneath  the  handle.  The  block  of  wood  can 
also  provide  a  larger  surface  for  grasping  the 
hammer.  Attach  the  block  by  bending  a  piece 
of  copper  stripping  o\'er  the  top  of  the  handle 

and  nailing  it  into 


button  on  the  rammer  hammer  is  easily  adapted  by  add- 
ing a  wot^den  knob.  Both  of  these  modifications  may  be 
necessarv  for  some  voungsters  to  use  the  hammer  suc- 
cessfullv.  Thev  can  then  hold  the  hammer  by  its  base 
while  hitting  the  larger  button. 

As  the  wall  grows  taller,  the  hammer  must  be  posi- 
tioned higher  to  reach  selected  blocks.  Place  the  hammer 
on  blocks  of  differing  heights  to  raise  it.  Another  option 
is  to  cut  an  indentation  out  of  a  large  can  or  sturdy  card- 
board mailing  tube  and  stretch  elastic  strips  across  the 
top  to  create  a  flexible  web  on  which  the  hammer  can  sit. 
Make  sure  the  hammer  can  reach  blocks  at  \  arious  heights 
bv  testing  the  position  (^f  the  strips  while  pushing  down 
on  the  hammer.  Use  a  hot  glue  gun  to  attach  the  strips  to 
the  can  or  tube.  The  player  can  then  push  down  on  the 
hammer  to  reach  lower  blocks,  while  having  it  return  to 
reach  higher  levels.  If  a  can  is  used,  pad  the  cut  edges  to 
ensure  the  safetv  of  the  players  when  using  this  adapta- 
tion. If  the  can  needs  to  be  stabilized  for  some  players, 
secure  it  to  a  wider  base. 
Have  a  blast! 

Knock-Our  is  available  from  Toys  R  Us.  The  author  wishes  to  thank 
Jennifer  Lemmons  and  Helen  Miller  for  their  assistance  during  the  develop- 
ment of  this  article. 

Alice  Wershing  is  the  Computer  Resource 
Specialist  and  Toy  Program  Coordinator  at  the 
Disabled  Children's  Compute*"  Group 
(DCCG):  Technology  Resources  for  People 
with  Disabilities.  2547  Eighth  Street  #12A. 
Berkeley.  Calif.  94710.  (510)  841 -DCCG. 
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Elastic  strips  stretched 
across  the  top  of  a  can  will 
allow  the  hammer  to  reach 
blocks  at  various  heights. 


the  wood.  The 
copper  must  be 
bent  so  there  is 
a  tight  fit 
around  the 
hammer.  The 
activation 
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My  sister  is  a  special  ed  student 
But  she  doesn't  look  handicapped  to  me. 
Sometimes  1  wish  she  wasn't  that  way, 
But  that  is  the  way  it  will  be. 

When  she  wants  to  talk  she'll  scream  and  yell. 
-  -  .She  "head-bonks"  me  and  pulls  my  hair. 

When  she  does  it  to  you  it  means  she  likes  you. 
/'^^just  hug  her  back  and  show  her  1  care. 

Every  morning  1  put  her  on  the  bus 
She  runs  there  so  happily. 
She's  learning  to  sit  in  a  group 
^         And  how  to  behave  in  her  family. 


When  she  wants  a  drink  she'll  tap  the  cup. 
When  she  wants  to  eat  she'll  tap  the  plate. 

She  cannot  talk  so  she  touches  things. 

This  is  the  way  she  can  communicate. 

When  she  is  tired  she'll  suck  her  thumb. 


Jennifer  Schultz.  10,  lives  in  Lake  Villa.  III.,  with  her  parents  Gary 
and  Sherry,  sister  Kimt)er.  5.  and  brother  Matthew.  8.  She  is  a  fifth- 
grader  at  Pleviak  School  who  has  a  Barbie  collection  and  loves  to 
read,  roller  skate  and  play  the  flute.  Her  sister  Kimber  loves  the 
water,  swimming,  jumping,  swinging  and  music.  The  family  recently 
travelled  to  Florida  so  Kimber.  who  has  Rett  syndrome  arKi  was 
nonverbal,  could  participate  in  a  dolphin  therapy  program.  The  trip 
and  the  therapy  were  a  great  success.  Kimber  is  now  saying  12 
words,  her  first  being  "ball;  Jennifer  and  Kimber  appeared  on  the 
cover  of  the  February  1993  issue  of  Exceptional  Pamt 


That  is  way  she  says  goodnight. 
When  we  leave,  we  shut  her  door. 
An  angel  will  keep  her  in  her  sight. 
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SFIECIIAIL 


IT  ISN'T 
FAIR! 

Siblings  of 
diildren  witli 
Disabilities 

Edited  by  Stanley  D. 
Klein,  Ph.D.  and 
Maxwell  J.  Schleifer, 
Ph.D. 


Special  Pre-publication  Price:  $13.00 

(Reguur  price:  SI  4.95) 

includes  ail  the  material  published 
in  Exceptional  Parent  since  1971  on 
the  topic  of  relationships  between 
sisters  and  brothers  when  one  child 
has  a  disability.  Features  chapters  by 
parents,  siblings  and  professionals. 


Available  in  May  1993 


DISABLED, 
FEMALE  AND 
PROUD! 

Stories  of  ten 
Women  with 
Disabilities 

by  Harilyn  Rousso, 
with  Susan  Gushee 
O'Malley  and 
Mary  Severance 


Pre-publication  Price:  $11.00 

(Regular  price:  $12.95) 


THE 

DISABLED 
CHILD  AND 
THE  FAMILY 

Edited  by 

MaxwellJ.  Schleifer, 
Ph.D.  and  Stanley 
D.  Klein,  Ph.D. 


Price:  S15.95 

Supplies  of  this  book  are  limited. 

so  ORDER  now! 


Offers  young  women 
with  disabilities  empow- 
ering role  models  and 
the  powerful  message 
that  they  have  full  pow- 
erful lives  ahead  of  them. 
It  offers  parents  and  edu- 
cators a  unique  way  to 
help  young  people  learn 
that  making  choices  — 
about  school,  work,  fam- 
ily and  love  —  is  what 
being  disabled,  female 
and  proud  is  all  about. 

Ideally  suited  to  the 
needs  of  parents  and 
professionals  alike.  It 
offers  a  balanced  exam- 
ination of  legitimate  con- 
cerns for  both  these 
groups  and  poignantly 
emphasizes  understand- 
ing the  child  as  a  whole 
individual  rather  than  as 
a  disability." 


(800)  742-4403 


Mail  To:  i'AlTjUillllill  I  iHTIII  1170  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston.  Mass.  02134-4646 
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Ford  Mobility  Motoring 
Makes  Life  More  Rewardmg! 


Ford  Motor  Company  understands 
that  a  physical  disability-  doesn't 
mean  life  can^t  be  rewarding.  For 
many,  there's  no  greater  reward  than 
the  feeling  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence that  comes  from  driving. 

That's  why  your  Ford  an.^. 
Lincoln-Mercury  dealers  want  your 
active  life  to  include  a  Ford. 
Lincoln  or  Mercun^  car  or  van.  or  a 
Ford  light  truck.  And  that's  why 
the  Mobility  Motoring  Program  was 
created  ...  to  make  adapting  your 
new  Ford  or  Lincoln-Mercury 
vehicle  easier  and  more  rewarding! 

A  Smoother  Road  to  Travel 

MobiUty  Motoring  starts  with  a  toll- 
free  call.  YouMl  know  you've  arrived 
when  your  Ford  or  Lincoln-Mercury 
dealer  hands  you  a  check  for  up  to 
$750  toward  the  installation  of 
adaptive  driving  or  passenger 
equipment.^  There's  nothing  for 
you  to  send  in  . . .  and  there's  no 
waiting  for  your  check  to  arrive! 

You'll  also  receive  a  complimen- 
tary Ford  Cellular  Telephone^ 
and  a  complimentary  one  year 
membership  in  the  Ford  Auto  Club 


Ford  and 
bncoln< ' 


Mercury  Divisions 


which  includes  24 -hour  emergency 
road  service. 

Information  You  Need  ... 
for  Informed  Decisions 

The  Ford  Mobility  Motoring 
Program  also  provides  . . . 

■  a  friendly  toll-free  information 
line  to  answer  your  questions. 

■  a  special  toll-free  line  for  ""TDD*" 
users. 

■  a  list  of  nearby  assessment 
centers  authorized  to  provide  a 
'^prescription'*  for  your  vehicle's 
adaptive  equipment. 

■  a  list  of  local  adaptive  equipment 
dealers  and  installers. 

■  sources  of  funding  which  may 
be  able  to  provide  assistance  in 
addition  to  the  amount  you 
receive  from  the  Mobility 
Motoring  Program. 

'  Ford  Motor  Company  will  authorize  the  ttUing 
Ford  or  Lutcolti'Mercury  dtaltr  to  pay  the  vehicle 
purchaser  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  vehicle 
adaptive  equipment  converston,  up  to  a  maximum 
of$750. 

'  Customer  u  rrsponsiblefor  a  721 'day  minimum 
activation  on  the  Ford  Cellular  System.  Some  local 
individual  camen  may  rrquire  a  longer  agreement 
as  well  as  other  related  service  and  usage  charges, 
so  acceptance  is  optional  To  be  eligible  for  the 
complimentary  Ford  CelLlar  Telephone,  the  cut- 
tomer  must  also  live  in  an  area  covered  by  the  Ford 
Cellular  System  at  the  time  of  purchase  or  lease. 

Ask  your  Dealer for  complete  cellular  phone  details. 


Best  of  all,  you  get  ford  Motor 
Company^s  products  and  services. 
A  Company  where  quality  and 
service  is  always  ^Job  7/" 

So  whether  your  life  demands  a 
new  Ford,  Lincoln  or  Mercury  car 
or  van,  or  a  Ford  light  truck  ...  just 
call  1-800-952-2248  (for  TDD 
users:  1-800-TDD-0312).  You'll 
discover  that  Mobility  Motoring  is 
your  kind  of  reward! 

Free  Mobility  Motoring  Videol 
This  video  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  open 
the  door  to  Mobility  Motorinf  rewards. 
You'll!  meet  people  who  have  learned 
how  simple  the  process  really  is.  You'll 
also  get  an  overview  of  how  rord 
products  adapt for  versatility,  con- 
venience and  just  plain  motoring  fun. 
Just  ask  for  your  mt  video  when  you 
call  us. 

Program  Period 

October  1, 1992  -  September  30. 1993 


MOBIUTY 


PI06IAM 


A  New  Car,  Van  or  Light  Truck ...  Adaptive  Equipment ...  and  On-the-Spot  Cash.' 
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Iniroclucinii  \hv  Zippic  i:  ilic  c  hair  that  not  only 
i»rc)\vs  with  kids.  Imt  i^oos  wilh  thcni  lool 

At  the  heart  of  the  Zippie  2  is  a  eompleieiy  new 
frame  clesii^n.  wilh  a  fo!clin,u  hack  and  erosshracv.  So 
tlie  Zippie  1  iokis  ilai  for  easy  iransporialMlilv  to  all  ihe 
places  kids  need  to  go.  School.  Cirandnia's  house.  The 
hall  .uanie.  All  wilh  a  ride  ihai  feels  more  like  a  ri.^id 
than  a  loldahle. 

But  ot  course,  il  wouldn  i  he  a  Zippie  il  il  wasn't 
L»rowai>ie.  So  the  Zippie  1  has  an  inno\Liii\e  new 
«»rowlh  s\sK'ni.  with  a  rej^laeeahle  fnldin.u  crdsshraer  ic 
increase  width,  and  an  adjusiahk^  seat  hack  that  .urows 
in  depth.  Tiie  Zippie  1  .uives  kids  ihe  fii  ~  and  (he 
options  -  ihey  need,  ihroughoiil  iheir  ciiildhocxi  years. 

Ihe  Zippie  2  from  (,)uickie.  i'or  kids  w  ho  are  on 
ihe  go.  and  on  the  grow . 


QUICKIE 

lljc  RealChair  People. 


PdrcfU 

Ihc  /.i()(m'  J  is 
/H'tfi'Ci    Hi>!  fi*r 
HnntLv.  hut  jnrihc 
u  holc  (aniifv  II  s  cw.si 
tncuffusi  for  her 

//)  (iiul  I'nfifs  fhu 
I'lKm.ah  to  III 
(lHVUhcrr 

99n  


I  SUNRISE 
IMEDID\L 

QUKXIE 

AYf}  797  /if  ^ 


Physically-Challenged 
Assistance  Program 
(P-CAP) 


CUSTOMER  BENEFITS: 

Reimbursements  up  to  $500  for 
adaptive  driving  and  passenger 
aids  installed  on  new  cars,  trucks, 
and  vans  * 

Resource  center  for  information 
on  adaptive  equipment  and 
vehicle  conversions. 

More  than  five  years 
experience  assisting  the 
physically-challenged. 

•  Fleet  reoate  vehicles  are  not  eligible. 

1  -800-255-9877 

For  Tiirthe--  iniormatiop..  consult  vour  dealer  representative  or  call  the 
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ur  six  Summer  Pro- 
gram Award  winners 
present  an  exciting  range  of 
opportunities  for  children  with 
disabilities  and/or  compli- 
cated medical  conditions  to 
enjoy  the  fun  of  the  outdoors 
and  make  friends  in  integrated 
camp  settings.  We  congratu- 
late all  the  unsung  heroes  who 
have  made  the  dreams  of  many 

children  and  parents  become  reality.  For  more  ideas  about  travel  and 
recreation,  see  EP  5  Guide  to  Summer  Fun  on  page  36  and  the  Hst  of  ac- 
cessible Easter  Seal  camps  and  specialized  hospital-affiliated  camps  on 
pages  38  and  40. 

Summer  Fun.  Our  cover  girl  Michelle  Coe,  4,  studies  nature  on  a  camp- 
ing trip  with  her  mom,  Ellen.  Someone  probably  told  Ellen  Coe  that 
camping  with  Michelle  was  "unrealistic/'  ^'et,  her  wonderful,  practical 
storv.  Adventures  in  Campiusi,  explains  how  she  did  it. 

Courage  and  Strength.  h\  The  Miraele>  of  Brea,  Chelle  Howatt  shares 
the  challenges  and  joys  of  parenting  and  reminds  us  of  the  courage  and 
strength  of  parents.  Similarly,  in  the  Family  Hall  of  Fame,  we  are  pleased 
to  share  the  words  of  Siegfried  Pueschel,  a  parent  as  well  as  a  distinguished 
physician  and  friend.  It  also  takes  great  courage  and  strength  for  par- 
ents to  decide  that  a  child  needs  specialized  help.  In  Toui^h  Ciioiee,  Carol 
Briggs  Avres  discusses  the  decision  to  enroll  her  son,  who  is  mentally 
retarded  and  mentally  ill,  in  a  residential  school  program. 

Harsh  Realities.  Although  our  editorial,  Beius:  Realii^tie,  describes  a 
wonderful  story  of  creativity  and  commitment  to  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities, Barry  Romich's  The  Best  Interests  of  the  Child  reminds  us  that 
all  is  not  well  as  he  describes  the  harsh  realities  of  illegalities  faced  by 
many  parents  seeking  needed  services  in  communities  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Dolphin  Therapy  Program.  To  find  out  more  about  the  program 
mentioned  in  last  issue's  Favulv  Album,  contact  Dr.  David  Nathanson, 
Dolphin/Child  Program,  10737  SW  104th  Street,  Miami,  Fl.  33176, 
(305^  378-8670. 


School  Mainstreaming  Awards 

Now  is  the  time  to  think  of  nominations  for  our  School  Mainstreaming 
Awards  which  recognize  outstanding  programs  at  the  preschool,  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  levels.  To  nominate  your  child's  school,  send  a  1,000- 
word  essay  along  with  a  200-word  summaK'  describing  the  program.  Please 
include  photos  (both  black  and  white  and  color  are  welcome).  Nominations 
must  reach  us  by  July  16,1993.  Send  materials  to:  EP  Mainstreaming  Awards, 
Exceptional  Parent,  1170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02134-4646. 
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During  a  3  year  period,  children  grow  an  average  of  2"  in  femur  length, 
1.5"  in  hip  width,  and  2.5"  in  back  height. 

The  revolutionarv  ]ay  GS  Growth  and  Positioning  Systen:\  is  designed  to  grow  that 
n:\uchand  n:\ore. 

The  system  includes  a  new  growth  Cushion,  a  new  growth  Back,  and  the  Jay" 
A\djustable  Solid  Seat.  Together,  these  con:\ponents  help  position  the  child's  hips 
and  back  properly  at  every  step  of  the  growth  process.  The  system  is  also  designed 
to  reduce  spasticity  and  tone. 

Call  for  a  free  demonstration  so  that  vou  too  can  see  what  a  difference  a  Jay  makes! 


▲  The  Jay  GS  Growth 
&  Positioning  System 
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Profound  Thiths  Receives 
Mixed  Reactions 

As  a  mother  of  a  1 0-year-old 
daughter  with  cerebral  palsy,  I  was 
heartsick  when  I  read  the  article  Pro- 
found  Truths  (February  1993).  Al- 
though my  daughter  has  not  shown 
signs  of  profound  mental  retardation, 
third-grade  work  is  becoming  harder 
for  her.  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Fagley 
thinks  that  we  should  start  looking 
for  a  "home"  right  away.  My  daugh- 
ter uses  a  wheelchair.  She  is  non- 
ambulatory and  nonverbal.  We  must 
feed  her,  dress  her,  bathe  her,  etc.  At 
least  Evan  can  get  around  in  a  walker, 
point  to  what  he  wants  and  feed 
himself. 

I  have  made  many  friends  dur- 
ing the  past  years  who  have  children 
with  mental  retardation  and,  like  us, 
did  not  take  the  doctors'  and  experts' 
advice  and  institutionalize  them. 
Everyone  is  coping  very  well,  thank 
vou.  We  aren't  martyrs.  We  play  the 
hand  we  were  dealt. 

I  hope  Mrs.  Fagley  read  the 
article  in  the  same  issue  titled  On  the 
Ice  bv  Marv  Greenlaw  —  that  will 
bring  her  back  to  reality. 

M.C. 
Alabama 
Editors'  Note:  Exceptional  Parent  also 
received  many  letters  in  support  of  Kathleen 
Fagley's  article.  Please  see  Tough  Choice  on 
page  24  for  another  family's  perspective. 

Parents  Should  Have  the 
Right  to  Choose 

It  is  Wednesday,  so  Andy  is 
delivering  messages  around  school. 
Yesterday,  he  went  shopping  in  a 
local  grocery  store.  Vocational  train- 
ing on  Thursday  will  include 


We  welcome  ail  contributions  to 
Letters  to  the  Editors.  Please  send  your 
questions,  ideas  and  responses  to: 

Letters  to  the  Editors 

Exceptional  Parent 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  3rd  Fi. 

Boston.  Mass.  02134-4646. 


microfilming  documents  and  sorting 
mail.  Sounds  good,  doesn't  it? 
Andy's  dad  and  I  think  so.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  days  in  this  wonderful 
program  may  be  numbered.  Al- 
though Andy  is  learning  skills  nec- 
essary for  his  success  as  an  adult,  the 
school  where  he  has  grown  so  much 
may  no  longer  be  a  choice  for  him. 

No  one  will  admit  to  making 
the  decision  to  force  Andy  and  his 
classmates  out  of  their  school,  but 
many  school  officials  are  using  the 
right  to  the  least  restrictive  environ- 
ment as  an  excuse  to  manipulate 
children  and  their  parents. 

Including  children  with  disabil- 
ities in  all  aspects  of  life  is  an  admir- 
able goal.  However,  inclusion  should 
not  be  used  as  a  means  by  which 
choices  are  taken  away.  By  using 
"mandated"  mainstreaming  or  inte- 
gration as  a  rationale,  school  admin- 
istrators are  taking  away  any  choice 
that  we,  as  Andy's  parents,  now  have. 

No  matter  how  school  officials 
manipulate  children,  they  can  fall 
back  on  the  excuse  that  the  parents 
could  have  fought  for  services  for 
their  children.  What  parents  ha\'e 
the  financial  or  emotional  resources 
to  fight  year  after  year  for  oppor- 
tunities for  their  children? 

So  now  we  wait  to  see  what 
school  officials  plan  to  try  this  year. 
Andy's  dad  and  I  talk  about  what  wc 
will  do  if  integration  is  forced  and 
Andv  can  no  longer  attend  his  won- 
derful school.  Should  we  move? 
Can  we  find  and  afford  a  private 
school? 

1  wonder  if  this  was  really  the 
intent  of  the  law.  I  cannot  believe 
that  anvone  meant  for  parents  to 
have  no  sav  in  their  child's  education. 

CD. 
Virginio 

Autism  and  Sensory 
Disorders  Network  Formed 

Our  family  has  long  been  inter- 
ested in  networking  with  others  in- 
volved with  people  who  have  autism 


and  sensory  disorders  such  as  hear- 
ing and  visual  impairments.  We 
therefore  have  established  a  comput- 
erized data  bank  of  families,  profes- 
sionals and  others  interested  in 
autism  and  sensory  disorders. 

Our  motivation  stems  from 
working  with  our  18-year-old  son, 
Craig,  who  is  autistic  and  profoundly 
deaf  (congenital). 

Our  objectives  in  this  data  bank 
project  are  to  establish  a  network  for 
communication,  education,  research 
and  advocacy  for  those  with  autism 
and  sensory  disorders  and  encourage 
the  development  of  centers  to  diag- 
nose and  evaluate  individuals  with 
these  disorders.  If  a  newsletter  is  of 
interest,  please  let  us  know. 

D.B.&A.B. 
Virginia 

Editors'  Note:  For  more  information,  contact 
Dolores  and  Alan  Bartel,  7510  Oceanfront 
Ave.,  Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451. 
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A  DynaVox  Case  Histoiy 


"My  Best  Friend" 


.  hat's  what  ten-yearold  GHirtney  Whitfield  calls 
her  new  DynaVox®  electronic  communication  aid 

And  although  she's  only  had  it  for  6  months, 
she  was  happy  to  use  it  to  tell  us  so. 

Because  Courtney  has  Cerebral  Palsy,  and  she's 
struggled  with  other  communication  aids  for 
most  of  her  life  without  much  success.  In  feci:, 
she  sax's  they  left  her  "sad  and  conftiscd." 

But  now  that  she  has  the  DynaVox,  things  are 
different.  "Easy  for  me",  she  sav-s.  "I  more  talk 
Mom  understands  I  need." 

"Mom"  is  Vickie  Whitfield  who's  just  as 
pleasantly  surprised  as  her  daughter. 

'AVe  wc*re  coming  fi'om  another  sv'Stem  where 
you  had  to  remember  everything  in  it,"  ssys 
Vickie.  "Some  of  the  logic  was  baffing  to  me. 
After  7  years,  I  still  didn't  trust  myself  to  program 
it.  And     hated  it.  It  was  like  a  punidiment." 

Fortunately,  things  took  a  uim  for  the  better 
when  Judy  Henderson  and  Peggj'  Barker  of 
l^ckard  Children's  Hospital  at  Stanford 
recommended  the  DynaVox. 

Because  the  DynaVox's  user-firiendh;  state-of- 
the-art  technology  Is  designed  to  fi-ee  pc^ople  like 
Courtne\'  fi'om  the  constraints  of  old-feshioned 


machines.  And  its  intu- 
itive, language-based 
architecture  allows  them 
to  develop  a  new,  more 
natural  sense  of  self- 
expression.  But,  best  of 

all,  it's  so  fast  and  c^y  to  learn  that  most  people 
can  bc^gin  using  it  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

"I  assumed  it  would  be  hard  to  learn,"  sa^-s 
Vickie,  "but  I  let  her  pla\^  with  it  for  a  day,  and 
Courtney^  taught  me  how  to  use  it." 

And  the  secondary  benefits  can  be 
immeasurable. 

"This  machine  has  totally  changed  her  life," 
says  Vickie.  "It's  made  her  bdependent.  It's  the 
next  best  thing  to  having  Courtney  speak  for 
herself." 

And  Courtnev'  agrees.  "DynaVox  best,"  she  says. 
"Ijovc  most!" 

So  if  you  know  someone  who  might  benefit 
fi-om  the  DntoVox.  we  ui^e  you  to  give  us  a  c^. 

Because  nothing  giv  es  us  greater  pleasure  than 
making  new  fiien&. 

Unless  it's  helping  those  fiiends  find  their  voices 
at  last 
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Colon  Interposition  and 
Vomiting 

Our  five-year-old  son  was  born 
with  a  birth  defect  known  as  tracheo- 
esophageal fistula  (no  esophagus). 
He  has  had  numerous  surgeries  to 
repair  this  as  well  as  a  webbed 
larynx.  At  18  months  of  age,  he  had 
colon  interposition  surgery  to  make 
an  esophagus. 

Since  the  surgery,  anything  he 
eats  or  drinks  comes  up  when  he 
falls  asleep.  He  is  not  allowed  to  eat 
or  drink  two  to  three  hours  before 
bedtime,  but  this  does  not  control  the 
vomiting.  We  have  tried  just  about 
everything.  His  doctors  feel  that  any 
more  surgerv  might  only  worsen  his 
condition. 

We  would  like  to  talk  to  other 
parents  with  children  who  have  had 
colon  interposition. 

C.H.  &  W.H. 

Oklahoma 

Trachs  and  Facilitating 
Breathing  During  Sleep 

My  six-year-old  son,  Mark,  had 
a  tracheostomy  placed  when  he  was 
six  weeks  old  due  to  a  floppy  wind- 
pipe (tracheomalacia).  At  age  two, 
that  trach  was  removed  because  his 
windpipe  looked  normal  when  ob- 
serv^ed  bv  bronchoscopy. 

However,  four  months  later  the 
tracheostomy  had  to  be  replaced 
because  he  was  not  oxygenating  well 
during  sleep  due  to  upper-airway 
obstruction. 

Currently,  Mark's  trach  is 
plugged  in  during  the  day,  which 
allows  him  to  breathe  through  the 
upper  airway,  then  the  trach  is  un- 
plugged at  night  so  he  can  breathe 
comfortablv.  Mark  was  born  with 
multiple  congenital  defects  with 
severe  delays  and  no  diagnosis  of  a 
syndrome. 

1  would  love  to  hear  from  par- 
ents or  professionals  whc^  know  of  a 
child  who  is  trached  primarily  to 
facilitate  breathing  when  asleep.  1 
would  also  like  to  find  out  if  there  is 
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any  other  way  to  help  him  breathe 
during  sleep  without  the  tracheosto- 
my. The  medical  staff  on  Mark's  case 
have  used  CPAP  (constant  positive 
airway  pressure)  on  adults  with 
upper-airway  obstruction  but  have 
no  experience  using  this  on  children. 

B.O. 
Wsconsin 

Multiple  Diagnoses  and 
Questions  About  the  Future 

I  am  writing  about  my  three- 
vear-old  daughter,  Brittnie,  who  has 
a  number  of  diagnoses.  The  doctors 
are  unable  to  tell  me  what  to  expect 
for  her  future.  She  has  a  thin  corpus 
callosum,  cerebellar  atresia,  ataxia 
and  is  also  developmentally  delayed. 
I  recently  found  out  that  my  other 
daughter,  22-month-old  Ashley,  also 
has  a  thin  corpus  callosum  and  is 
developmentally  delayed. 

My  girls  will  soon  be  geneti- 
cally tested.  I  was  hoping  to  cor- 
respond with  a  parent,  particularly  a 
single  parent,  of  a  child  with  the 
same  disabilities.  1  would  like  to  find 
out  what  I  can  expect  from  these  con- 
ditions in  Brittnie's  future. 

The  doctors  say  they  cannot  tell 
me  because  she  is  so  young,  but  any- 
one who  has  already  gone  through 
this  could  possibly  help  me.  Any 
information  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

S.P. 
Michigan 

Glycogen  Storage  Disease 

Our  20-month-old  son,  Trevor 
Michael,  was  born  with  glycogen 
storage  disease  type  IB.  It  takes  our 
whole  family  to  take  care  of  him.  He 
has  two  sisters,  1 1  and  13,  and  one 
brother,  age  two-and-a-half. 

Trevor  has  a  G-tube  for  night 
feedings  and  is  on  cornstarch  feeding 
during  the  day.  We  have  difficulty 
kncuving  what  diet  plan  to  follow 
and  then  getting  him  to  eat.  Trevc^r 
also  has  a  low  white  blood  cell  count 
and  hypoglycemia,  so  we  test  his 
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An  Overview  of 
Attention  Deficit 
Disorder  (ADD) 

Children  with  Attention  Deficit  Disorder  (ADD) 
are  characterized  by  symptoms  of  inattention, 
impuisivity  and  sometimes  hyperactivity  which 
have  an  onset  t)efore  age  seven  and  persist  for 
at  least  six  months.  These  children  comprise 
approximately  3  to  5  percent  of  the  schoci-age 
population,  with  boys  significantly  outnumbering 
girls.  A  child  with  ADD  will  exhibit  some  of  the 
following  symptoms: 

•  Fidgets  with  hands  or  feet;  squirms  in  seat. 

•  Is  easily  distracted  by  extraneous  stimuli. 

•  Has  difficulty  waiting  for  tums  in  games  or 
group  situations. 

•  Has  difficulty  following  through  on  instruc- 
tions from  others. 

•  Shifts  from  one  incomplete  activity  to 
another. 

•  Has  difficulty  playing  quietly. 

•  Interrupts  or  intrudes  on  others,  e.g.  butts 
into  other  children's  games. 

•  Does  not  seem  to  listen  to  what  is  being 
said  to  him  or  her. 

To  date,  no  one  knows  for  certain  what 
causes  ADD.  Evidence  suggests,  however,  that 
a  chemical  imbalance  or  deficiency  in  certain 
neurotransmitters  may  be  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem. Recent  research  done  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  has  supported  this. 
Evidence  also  suggests  that  ADD  frequently 
results  from  a  hereditary  predisposition. 

A  multi-model  approach  to  assessment, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  is  important  for  a 
successful  outcome.  Behavior  modification, 
counseling,  appropriate  education  management 
and  medical  intervention  when  indicated  are  key 
components  to  the  multi-model  approach. 

It  is  no  longer  believed  that  ADO  is  out- 
grown, and  approximately  80  percent  of  young 
children  diagnosed  with  ADD  continue  to  expe- 
rience symptoms  in  adolescence.  Most  experts 
agree,  however,  that  the  risk  for  the  poor  out- 
come of  ADD  chikJren  and  adolescents  can  be 
reduced  through  early  identification  and  treat- 
ment. By  recognizing  the  disorder  early  and 
taking  the  appropriate  steps  to  assist  the  child 
with  ADD  and  his  or  her  family,  many  of  the 
negatives  commonly  experienced  by  the  child 
can  be  avoided  or  minimized  to  protect  self- 
esteem  and  avoid  a  chronic  pattern  of  frustra- 
tion, discouragement  and  failure. 

Resource:  Chikimn  Wfth  Attention  Deficit  Disorders  — 
ADD  Fact  Sheet  ms  produced  by  Children  with 
Attention  Deficit  Disorders  (C.H.A.D.D.). 

This  excerpt  was  reprinted  with  permission  from 
C.H.A.D.D.,  499  NW  70th  Avenue,  Suite  308. 
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blood  daily. 

We  know  of  the  G.S.D.  Asso- 
ciation but  would  like  to  hear  from 
parents  who  have  a  IB  child.  We  live 
in  a  very  rural  town  (population  500) 
and  many  doctors  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  our  son. 

D.N.  &  E.N. 
California 

Cerebral  Palsy  and  Lack 
of  Communication 

My  seven-year-old  son,  Chester, 
has  cerebral  palsy  and  pale  optic 
nerves  which  cause  Hmited  vision. 
He  was  born  two  months  premature 
and  weighed  two  pounds.  He  can't 
walk  or  sit  without  support,  and  he 
has  a  lot  of  extension  which  makes 
even  the  easiest  tasks  difficult.  He 
needs  assistance  with  everything. 

Chester  has  very  limited  speech 
and  answers  most  questions  with  yes 
or  no.  He  is  a  very  smart  child,  but 
his  lack  of  communication  can  be 
frustrating  for  him.  He  attends  a 


regular  kindergarten  where  he  is  a 
very  popular  student.  He  loves 
school. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  par- 
ents who  are  in  similar  situations.  I 
am  also  looking  into  toilet  training 
this  sunyner  and  if  anyone  has  any 
helpful  nints,  I  would  be  very  grate- 
ful to  hear  them.  Finally,  if  anyone 
can  give  us  some  input  on  communi- 
cation devices,  that  would  be  helpful 
as  well. 

K.L 
Maine 

Microceplialy 

My  one-year-old  daughter, 
Jordan,  has  microcephaly,  question- 
able vision,  a  dislocated  hip  and 
deformities  of  both  feet.  Her  muscle 
tone  is  low;  however  physical  ther- 
apy has  helped  her  greatly.  She  is 
also  developmentally  delayed. 

I  would  be  interested  in  hearing 
from  other  families  whose  children 
have  microcephaly  with  similar 


problems.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  testing  was  done  and  what 
progress  their  children  have  made. 

A.A. 
New  York 

My  two-year-old  son,  Taylor, 
has  microcephaly.  His  eyes  are  also 
misaligned  (strabismus).  Taylor 
attempts  to  pull  up  into  a  sitting  pos- 
ition and  crawl.  His  fine  motor  skills 
are  very  delayed.  He  is  happy  and 
very  social.  He  has  shown  progress, 
although  it  has  been  extremely  slow. 

I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
another  mother  who  has  a  child  with 
microcephaly  (preferably  an  older 
one  than  mine). 

K.H. 

Tennessee 

Cerebral  Palsy/Irritability 

Our  daughter  Amanda  suffered 
cardiac  arrest  shortly  after  birth.  Be- 
cause of  this  she  has  cerebral  palsy 
and  must  be  fed  through  a  G-tube. 
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YOU  CAN  GET  THERE  FROM  HERE  WITH  ONE  lr#i#-E- Plus  SYSTEM. 

At  last.  You  don't  have  to  worry  about  using  a  cumbersome,  limited  growth  chair.  Now  you  can  enjoy  the 
convenience  and  proper  positioning  of  the  Kid-E-Plus.  The  lightweight,  Ti!t-in-Space  Mobility  Base  is 
easy  to  fold  and  adapts  to  your  childs'  needs.  The  Modular  Positioning  System  grows  with  your  child  and 
allows  you  to  choose  the  proper  seat  cushions  and  positioning  components.  The  sun  shade,  pneumatic 
tires,  tilt-in-space,  and  anti-tippers  come  standard, 
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cares  about  kids. 

1-800-388-5278 
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NUMEROUS  POSITIONING  ACCESSORIES 

•ADJUSTABLE  TRAY    *  HEAD  RESTS 
•ABDUCTION  BLOCK     •  HIP  SUPPORTS 
•  LATERAL  SUPPORTS  •  FOOT  STRAPS 
CUSTOM  WORK  AVAILABLE 
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!  continued  from  page  9 

*  The  problem  we  have  is  with  her 
irritability  —  she  screams  constantly. 

Her  neurologist  has  taken  her 
off  all  medication  and  says  we  just 
have  to  ride  through  this.  After  two 
years,  I'm  at  my  wit's  end.  We  can- 
not go  anywhere  or  do  anything 
because  of  her  irritability  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  hearing  from  any 
families  who  have  been  through  this 
and  learning  how  they  resolved  the 
situation. 

BA. 
California 

Brain  Injury  at  Birth 

I  am  a  mother  in  search  of  some 
hope,  wisdom  and  knowledge.  My 
eight-month-old  son  sustained  a 
brain  injury  at  birth  and  was  given 
no  prognosis  or  diagnosis.  He  has  a 
strong  little  body  and  tries  hard,  but 
I'm  just  not  seeing  him  do  things  like 
I  had  hoped.  I  know  it's  early,  but 
the  stress  and  fear  have  led  me  down 
;  a  path  of  despair. 


Anyone  who  can  give  me  some 
hope  and  words  of  wisdom,  please 
write.  I  need  all  the  help  I  can  get. 
My  faith  in  medical  professionals  is 
gone  and  some  days  I  feel  that  my 
life  is  not  of  much  value  anymore. 

/.L. 
Nebraska 

Cytomegalovirus  — 
Possibly  Related  to  Drug 
Addiction? 

My  adopted  son  was  born  with 
cytomegalovirus  (CMV),  compli- 
cated by  an  addiction  to  cocaine.  He 
is  profoundly  deaf  and  has  pervasive 
developmental  disorder  with  autistic 
tendencies. 

Educational  programs  for  chil- 
dren with  multiple  disabilities,  like 
my  son,  are  almost  nonexistent. 
After  waiting  for  funding  to  come 
through  our  school  district  and  the 
state  educational  system,  a  private 
school  for  the  deaf  in  western  New 
York  made  placement  available  for 
him.  Mainstreaming  was  not  a 


Prone,  Supine  Or  Upright, 
The  GIRAFFE  Stands  Head  &  Shoulders 
Above  The  Competition! 
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Eafi(7*toua6  and  eaey-tochange, 
the  Qlraffe  Stander  la  deeigned  to 
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The  standard  version  comes 
equipped  with  a  Chest 
Protector/Chin  Guard  for  prone 
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at  left  with  optional  multi-purpose 
Headrest  and  Shoulder  GuidBS 
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For  more  information  call 
Snug  Seat,  Inc.  today. 
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consideration.  Being  taught  on  a 
one-on-one  basis  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  children  like  my  son. 

I've  never  heard  of  special 
interest  groups  or  any  articles  on  the 
subject  of  CMV  or  the  combination  of 
CMV  and  children  bom  with  a  drug 
addiction.  At  the  time  of  my  son's 
birth,  two  other  children  were  born 
with  CMV  and  drug  addiction  at  the 
same  hospital.  Is  there  a  correlation 
between  CMV  and  drug  addiction? 
Are  there  support  groups  for  families 
of  these  children  with  multiple  dis- 
abilities? 

Professional  personnel  in  my 
area  seem  reluctant  to  discuss  CMV 
and  drug  addiction.  Our  develop- 
mental pediatrician  is  more  con- 
cerned about  what  we  expect  to  gain 
from  a  visit  to  his  office  than  giving 
detailed  information  on  the  issue. 
His  only  explanation  of  CMV  is 
retardation. 

S.W.M. 
New  Yor/c 

Parenting  IWo  Children 
with  Disabilities 

We  have  a  three-year-old  daugh- 
ter who  is  undiagnosed.  She  has  had 
every  test  that  we  know  of  —  an  MRI, 
muscle  biopsy,  evoked  response  lab 
test  and  more  blood  tests  than  I  can 
count.  So  far  everything  has  come 
back  normal. 

She  is  very  small  for  her  age 
and  is  hypotonic.  She  does  not  walk 
or  crawl,  though  she  sits  with  good 
balance.  She  also  has  speech  delays. 
The  doctors  have  recently  said  that 
she  has  a  rare  metabolic  disorder  but 
they  cannot  give  us  any  more  infor- 
mation. It  is  very  frustrating  not 
knowing  and  wishing  we  could  do 
something  for  her. 

We  also  have  a  six-year-old  son 
with  cerebral  palsy  He  was  bom 
premature  at  28  weeks.  He  has  spas- 
tic quadriplegia  but  has  improved 
tremendously  since  rhizotomy  sur- 
gery more  than  a  year  ago.  It  was 
the  best  decision  we  ever  made  for 
him.  He  is  very  intelligent  and  is 
starting  to  be  mainstreamed  in  kin- 
dergarten. 
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We  know  why  our  son  has 
disabilities,  but  the  lack  of  a  reason 
for  our  daughter  is  very  frustrating. 
At  times  it  is  realiy  tough  handling 
two  children  with  disabilities.  We 
haven't  met  many  parents  in  this 
situation  and  we  are  eager  to  hear 
from  anv  parents  who  have  two 
children  with  disabilities. 

M.S. 
Man/land 

Undiagnosed/Possible 
Arthrogiyposis 

My  17-month-old  daughter, 
Gretchen,  is  unofficially  undiagnosed 
although  everyone  agrees  she  has 
some  type  of  arthrogryposis. 

Gretchen  is  involved  ortho- 
pedically  with  aggressive  therapy 
(no  surgery)  and  her  left-sided 
problems  are  improving  all  the  time. 
Gretchen's  key  problem  is  that  she 
has  no  suck,  swallow  or  gag  reflex. 
She  is  fed  via  G-button  and  is  bulb 
suctioned  with  every  cough  and 
sneeze  to  maintain  a  clear  airw^ay. 
She  is  not  trached  by  choice. 

She  has  high-arched  grooved 
palate  (not  cleft)  and  low  facial  tone, 
just  in  the  last  few  months  she  has 
developed  voluntary  tongue  move- 
ment, good  babbling  (not  speech) 
and  more  oral /facial  expressions. 

Gretchen  is  a  completely  dif- 
ferent child  than  the  one  born  17 
months  ago  with  a  rather  morbid 
prognosis.  All  of  her  reflexes  have 
returned  except  the  swallow/ gag 
reflex.  Based  on  her  incredible 
development,  we  hope  that  this 
retlex  will  also  return.  She  does 
receive  oral  therapy  which  has  made 
.  a  huge  difference.  Gretchen's  cogni- 
tive and  receptive  language  skills  are 
advanced  for  her  age. 

If  anyone  can  help  us  in  this 
matter  in  any  way,  please  contact  us. 
Case  studies,  therapies,  procedures, 
etc.  are  all  welcome. 

N.V, 
California 

Alpers  Disease 

I  am  searching  for  other  parents 
Q       whose  child  has  or  had  Alpers 

ERIC   


disease.  Our  daughter  Bethany  was 
diagnosed  with  it  in  late  December 
and  I  would  like  to  establish  some 
contact  with  another  parent  or  family 
who  has  gone  through  this. 

S.G. 
Missouri 

Carbohydrate  Deficient 
Glycoprotein  Syndrome 

I  am  looking  for  information  on 
carbohydrate  deficient  glycoprotein 
syndrome  (CDG)  or  possibly  an 


organization  that  is  familiar  with  or 
willing  to  investigate  CDG.  My 
daughter  and  son  were  both  diag- 
nosed with  CDG,  however,  it  seems 
to  be  a  "new"  syndrome  with  little 
written  about  it. 

I  am  also  very  interested  in 
starting  a  CDG  network /advocacy 
group.  Networking  brings  parents 
with  similar  situations  a  feeling  of 
unity  and  purpose.  I  know  because 
for  six  years,  my  children  were 

continued  on  page  63 
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"Convaid  Cruisers''  -  -  .  firm  positioning  buggies 
for  children  with  special  needs. 

Your  child's  comfort  is  assured  by  the  care  and  construction  that 
goes  into  every  Convaid  Cruiser  because  the  patented  fold  of  the 
Cruiser  ^^/I'es  your  child  firtn  positioning.  In  fact,  the  more  your  child's 
body  weight  presses  down,  the  firmer  the  upholstery  becomes. 
When  you  travel,  the  Cruiser  folds  easily  to  fit  into  your  trunk  or 
backseat. 
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P.O.  Box  2458/  Pales  Verdes,  California  90274 
310-539-6814/1-800-552-1020  TOLL  FREE 
FAX  310-539-3670 


FAMILY  SUPPORT 


Parents  Respond 


CHARGE  Association/ 
Toilet  Training 

A  response  to  J.P.T.'s  Parents  Search, 
February  1993. 

My  daughter  Amanda  was 
about  five  years  old  when  she  was 
toilet  trained.  She  has  a  different 
diagnosis  than  your  son,  but  I  no- 
ticed some  similarities. 

Amanda  has  cerebral  palsy  and 


is  quite  delayed  in  her  gross  motor 
skills.  She  was  almost  three  when 
she  walked.  Even  today  at  age  eight, 
she  falls  frequently  and  her  gait  is 
unsteady.  Amanda  has  normal  intel- 
ligence. 

I  feel  it  was  Amanda's  balance 
that  caused  problems  with  toilet 
training.  To  give  you  some  idea,  she 
would  lose  her  balance  on  an 
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Proven  to  reduce 
message  production  time 
by  40%. 


Handbook  and  Overlay  Kit 

20  pre-programmed 
vocabulary  overlays  for  the 
user's  changing  needs. 
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Growing  with  PALLS 
and  PALLS  Xpress 

application  packages  v^ill  save 
you  programming  time  and 
effort.  It's  like  having  a  personal 
programmer  24  hours  a  day. 
So  keep  time  on  your  side — Call 
today  for  a  free  pamphlet: 

800/227-0735  U.S. 

800/387-3158  Canada 
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escalator,  a  doctor's  scale,  a  swing, 
etc.  The  same  thing  happened  when 
she  would  sit  on  a  regular  toilet. 
Even  when  I  held  her,  she  would  get 
tense  from  not  having  her  feet  on  the 
floor  and  lose  her  balance.  She  was 
using  all  of  her  muscles  to  hold  her- 
self on  the  toilet,  so  she  could  not 
relax  enough  to  go  to  the  bathroom. 

What  worked  for  her  was  a  pot- 
ty chair  small  enough  so  she  could 
keep  her  feet  on  the  floor  and  with 
high  sides  that  she  could  hold  onto 
for  balance.  Once  we  got  her  this 
chair,  she  was  toilet  trained  fairly 
quickly. 

It  was  quite  a  while  before 
Amanda  was  able  to  use  a  regular 
toilet,  but  eventually  she  made  that 
transition.  I  hope  this  can  help  you 
with  vour  son. 

B.C. 
New  jersey 

Placement  Decision 

Response  to  G.H.  &  R.H.'s  Parents  Search. 
November/  December  1992. 

My  seven-year-old  daughter, 
Kimberly,  does  virtually  nothing  for 
herself.  She  weighs  only  40  pounds, 
but  I  have  difficulty  lifting  her  on 
and  off  the  bus,  dressing,  bathing, 
toileting  her  and  anything  else  that 
requires  physical  strength. 

I  understand  the  dilemma  you 
are  going  through  since  we  have  also 
decided  to  place  Kimberly  in  a  resi- 
dential setting.  This  was  not  an  easy 
decision,  but  we  have  two  other  chil- 
dren who  have  gotten  the  short  end 
of  the  stick  because  of  the  time  spent 
doing  things  for  Kimberly, 

She  is  on  a  waiting  list,  but  we 
expect  her  to  be  placed  soon.  I'm  sure 
that  in  the  long  run,  this  will  be  the 
best  decision  for  our  family  and  I 
hope  the  same  for  yours. 

K.H. 

North  Carolina 

Feeding  Problems 

A  response  to  L.B.'s  Parents  Search, 
November/December  1992. 

Like  you,  we  had  a  long  period 
of  time  where  we  had  to  keep  our 
child  nourished  by  any  means  and 
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My,  a  switch/y erkelsof tware 
package  for  I'DOS  computers! 


The  switch:  Choose  from  one  of  ihree  very 
special  input  devices  from  Toys  for  Special 
Children  to  best  fit  your  learner  s  needs. 

The  interface:  B.E.S.T.  Switch  Interface  (BSD 
that  communicates  with  special  software  and 
traditional  software. 

The  software:  By  internationally  acclaimed  author 
RJ  Cooper  &  Assoc.  for  early  learners. 

This  unique  collaborative  effort  by  3  of  the 
most  recognized  names  in  Adaptive  Technology 
for  early  learners  is  distributed  by: 

Toys  for  Special  Children 
800-TEC-TOYS. 

Additionally,  the  BSI  allows  1-3  switches  to 
pretend  to  be  keys  on  your  keyboard,  so  that  your 
learner  can  operate  regular  software  as  well.  And 
extra  software  is  included  with  the  BSI. 

RJ  Cooper  &  Assoc.  also  carries  many  other 
software  products:  7 1 4-240- 1912. 

Boston  Ed.  Systems  &  Tech,  also  carries  other 
software  products:  617-277-0179 

Toys  for  Special  Children  also  carries  many  other 
Adaptive  products. 


Comfortable,  secure 
support  anywhere! 

Use  the  Columbia  Positioning  Commode 
freestanding  or  over  any  toilet 


The  choice  is  easy  -  when 
you  have  a  choice!  That's 
why  we  otfer  5  different 
commodes  to  suit  your 
child's  support  needs. 

•  Adjust  height,  tilt,  seat 
depth,  footrest  for  ideal  fit 

•  Adjust  pelvic,  chest  belts 

•  Removable  padded 
abductor/splash  guard 

•  Non-slip  padded  child- 
sized  seat 


Ask  for  our  FREE  Full  Color  Catalog 
of  Convenient,  Helpful  Products 


It  includes  the  unique 
Columbia  Car  Seat, 
now  crash-tested  for 
children  20  to  102  lbs., 
up  to  5  feet  tall! 

Handsome,  durable  and 
convenient  to  use! 

Contact  us  for  your 
nearest  dealer 
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Being  Realistic 


For  many  years,  parents  of  children  with  disabilities 
were  told  to  be  "realistic"  about  the  abilities  of 
their  children.  They  were  warned  to  be  careful  not 
to  put  their  children  into  situations  where  they  would  be 
unable  to  succeed.  And  parents  who  disagreed  with  this 
advice  and  encouraged  their  children  to  take  risks  were 
considered  parents  with  problems  who  were  likely  to 
damage  their  children.  Even  today,  when  parents  look 
toward  the  future  for  their  children,  they  are  sometimes 
admonished  by  others  to  be  "realistic."  While  well- 
intentioned  professionals  or  friends  and  relatives  may  be 
trying  to  protect  parents  from  the  potential  disappoint- 
ment and  pain  of  hopes  unfulfilled,  parents  often  feel 
their  own  understanding  of  their  child  and  the  future  is 
being  criticized. 

Events  at  a  recent  meeting  served  as  powerful 
reminders  about  how  much  "reality"  has  changed  and 
how  little  any  of  us  may  reallv  know  about  what  the 
future  holds.  For  many  years,  members  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (AAAS) 
have  worked  to  encourage  the  participation  of  children 
and  adults  with  disabilities  in  science  and  engineering. 
At  a  symposium  at  the  annual  AAAS  meeting  this  year, 
a  number  of  gifted  young  adults,  who  happen  to  have 
disabilities,  and  some  college  faculty  members  described 
efforts  at  major  universities  to  facilitate  the  participation 
of  students  with  disabilities  in  scientific  and  engineering 
programs.  These  individuals  made  it  very  clear  that  it  is 
"realistic"  for  people  with  disabilities  to  be  scientists  and 
engineers  and  that  to  exclude  a  student  with  a  disability 
from  science-  and /or  engineering-related  educational 
programs  is  discrimination.  Nonetheless,  AAAS  leaders 
report  that  many  children  with  disabilities  continue  to 
be  discouraged  from  participating  in  high-school  courses 
in  biology,  chemistry  or  physics  —  because  it  is  un- 
realistic! 

One  presentation  at  the  AAAS  meeting  dramatized 
this  issue.  As  a  result  of  an  automobile  accident,  a  grad- 
uate student  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  for  Technol- 
ogy (MIT)  in  an  advanced  degree  program  in  micro- 
biologv  became  a  person  with  a  physical  disability. 
When  this  young  man  was  ready  to  resume  his  graduate 
studies,  questions  were  raised  about  his  ability  to  com- 
plete his  research  mixing  chemicals,  preparing  biological 
specimens  or  performing  other  scientific  tasks  in  tradi- 
tional ways  because  of  his  limited  use  of  his  hands  and 
arms.  However,  under  the  guidance  of  dedicated  faculty 


members  with  a  long-term  interest  in  accessibility  to  sci- 
entific activities  for  people  with  disabilities,  designing  a 
research  laboratory  environment  for  the  microbiology 
graduate  student  became  the  graduate  project  of  a  stu- 
dent in  an  industrial  design  program. 

Some  in  the  audience  suggested  that  this  could 
have  been  done  more  easily  by  employing  another  stu- 
dent (without  a  disability)  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  assis- 
tant to  carry  out  the  instructions  in  the  microbiologist-to- 
be.  While  such  an  approach  may  well  have  been  pos- 
sible, using  the  individualized  equipment  created  by  the 
design  student,  the  microbiologist  was  able  to  carry  out 
his  laboratory'  work  on  his  own.  When  a  member  of  the 
audience  questioned  whether  doing  the  laboratory  work 
independently  was  worth  all  the  effort,  another  member 
of  the  audience  —  a  well-known  inventor  who  happens 
to  be  disabled  and  whose  speech  can  be  difficult  for  some 
to  understand  —  reminded  everyone  of  the  importance 
of  a  scientist's  active  participation  in  his  or  her  experi- 
mentation to  the  scientific  process  of  understanding  and 
discovery. 

This  example  of  actual  participation  in  the  process 
of  scientific  discovery  can  be  applied  to  many  fields  of 
endeavor  and  to  many  aspects  of  day-to-day  human  exper- 
ience. Learning  via  participation  is  familiar  to  everyone. 
Evervone  knows  that  to  master  the  challenges  of  day-to- 
dav  social  interaction  as  well  as  to  master  the  complex- 
ities of  scientific  fields  —  or  music  or  art  or  medicine  or 
sports  or  drama  or  carpentry  or  cooking  —  requires  ac- 
tive participation  and  practice. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  reported  many  examples 
of  how  modern  technology  can  assist  a  child  or  adult  to 
maximize  his  or  her  potential.  However,  the  most  pow- 
erful changes  have  been  in  attitudes  —  and  many  more 
people  believe  we  have  just  begun  to  see  the  potential 
for  individuals  with  disabilities. 

When  children  or  adults  with  disabilities  or  their 
loved  ones  suggest  som.ething  that  may  appear  too  un- 
realistic, let  us  all  consider  the  potential  for  reality  to 
change  via  new  attitudes,  ever-increasing  accessibility, 
wondrous  technology  and,  most  of  all,  an  openness  to 
listen  and  a  readiness  to  try. 

—  S.D.K.&M.J.S.— 
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RECLINING  BATH  CHAIRS 


in  ifik 

What  You  Should  Know... 

The  right  choice  when  your  child  needs 
comfortable,  safe  support  in  the  bath.  Choice  of 
three  sizes,  for  a  perfect  fit.  Optional  extension 
legs  raise  height  to  desired  level.  These  chairs 
are  not  just  for  the  bath-use  them  as  a  recliner 
anywhere!  Reclines  to  the  setting  of  your 
choice,  with  easy  adjustment.  Safe,  non-slip 
rubber  feet  avoid  danger  of  suction  cups  holding 
chair  down  in  bath  water.  Two  comfortable 
safety  belts  ensure  security  Durable  rust-proof 
materials  throughout  for  lasting  good  looks. 
Optional  head  pad  for  extra  support  for  head  and 
neck.  Optional  extension  legs  raise  chairs  level 
with  side  of  tub  for  easy  transfer. 

Want  to  Know  More? 
(310)454-6612 

Suggested  Retail  Price 
Small  $259,  Medium  $289,  Large  $339 


Why  You  Should  Buy... 

Expandability/ Adjustability 

Seat  angle  adjusts  easliy.  Height  adiusts  simply  with  extension  legs. 
Safety  belt  locations  are  easy  to  adjust. 


Durability 

Oversized,  rugged  PVC  tubular  frame  with  stainless  steel  hardware,  and 
comfortable  yet  strong  mesh  cover  ensure  years  of  trouble-free  use. 

Portability 

Lightweight  and  compact-the  perfect  cnair  in  the  bath,  at  the  beach,  or 
anywhere  Indoors  or  outside. 

Warranty  and  Service 

Full.  nO'hassle  one-year  warranty.  Made  in  U.S.A.  for  immediate  service. 


Unique  Features 

The  only  bath  chairs  with  extension  legs,  giving  you  the  freedom  to  choose 
the  height  you  want.  Curved  frame  (instead  of  glued  straight  sections) 
gives  superior  strength  and  appearance. 

Colors 

Attractive,  modern  appearance  with  blue  cover  and  belts  and  bnght  wh:te 
frame.  Stays  clean  and  never  fades. 


Product  Specifications 


Model  8500 

Model  860(1 

Model  8700 

(Small) 

(Medium) 

(Large) 

Seat  Depth 

12" 

14" 

15" 

Inside  Seat  Width 

12" 

12" 

16" 

Back  Height 

21" 

28" 

32" 

Outside  Width 

17" 

17" 

19" 

Weight  Capacity 

85lbs. 

lOOibs. 

160lbs. 

COLUMBIA  MEDICAL  MFG.  CORP. 

P,0.  Box  633 
Pacific  Palisades,  CA  90272 
(310)  454-6612 
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^  CAMP  PROGRAMS  PROVIDE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  UNIQUE  SOCIAL,  RECREATIONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCES.  WINNING 
IS  INCLUDE  INTERACTION  WITH  PEERS  WHO  DO  NOT  HAVE  DISABILITIES.  PARENTAL  PARTICIPATION  AND  COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT. 
We  WILL  FEATURE  MORE  WINNING  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE. 


For  the  past  three  years,  the  Easter  Seal  Society  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  provided  an  integrated  residential  camping  program, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Daniel  Webster  Council  Boy  Scouts  of  N.H. 

Over  1.000  integrated  campers  with  and  without  disabilities 
share  recreational  experiences  in  a  barrier-free  outdoor  environ- 
ment. Local  college  students  preparing  for  careers  in  recreation, 
physical  and  occupational  therapy,  psychology  and  other  related 
fields  act  as  counselors.  They  encourage  camper  Interaction, 
promote  understanding  and  cooperation  and  evaluate  the  camp- 
ers'  participation. 

Campers  and  Boy  Scouts  work  daily  in  small  groups  to  earn 
badges  in  woodworking,  fishing,  cooking,  archery  and  swimming. 
Additionally.  Easter  Seals  campers  can  mainstream  with  Boy 
Scouts  dunng  free-time  activities  such  as  a  pick-up  game  of  bas- 
ketball, a  swimming  free-for-all,  a  scavenger  hunt  or  a  fishing 


outing.  The  Easter  Seal  camp  is  coeducational  and  designed  to 
provide  both  social  and  recreational  experiences  for  children  and 
young  adults  ages  eight  to  24. 

A  three-to-one  camper-to-counselor  ratio  provides  the  neces- 
sary support  campers  may  need  to  participate  in  activities.  A 
camp  director  supervises  counselors  and  manages  the  overall 
day-to-day  operations  of  the  camp.  And.  the  Boy  Scouts  provide 
the  programmatic  staff  for  activities  such  as  swimming,  crafts, 
medical  support,  kitchen,  etc. 
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and  Treasure  Island,  where  campers  "^alk 
the  plank,"  hunt  for  buried  traasure  and 
escape  the  ghost  of  Long  John 

Silver.  Interpreters  are  provided 
\  for  those  who  need  them. 
Community  support  is 
strong.  Both  programs  are 
supported  by  county  tax 
revenue,  but  donations  of 
various  art  supplies  by  local 
businesses  make  crafts 
possible.  The  Department  of 
Recreation  waives  park  fees. 
Parents  are  encouraged  to  attend 
on  Fridays  and  are  treated  to  puppet 
shows,  stories  and  treasure  hunts. 
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The  Summer  Intemship  Program  of  the  Association  for 
Retarded  Citizens  of  Orange  County,  N.C.,  provides 
teens  with  developmental  disabilities  the  opportunity  to 
explore  work  and  community  living.  The  program  places 
high-school  students  with  moderate-to-severe  mental 
retardation  into  community  jobs  for  three-week  rotations. 
Job  sites  from  past  summers  included  a  hardware  store, 
grocery  store,  physician's  office  and  a  newspaper. 

Job  coaches,  hired  and  trained  by  the  program  dir- 
ector, learn  the  jobs,  teach  them  to  the  interns  and  provide 
on-the-job  supervision.  The  coaches  then  spend  the 
afternoons  with  their  interns,  participating  in  community 
activities  such  as  eating  out.  swimming,  bowling  and 
going  to  the  mall. 

The  ARC/Orange  County  is  looking  to  expand  sum- 
mer internships  into  yearlong  community  skills  and 


vocational  experiences  for  students  with  disabilities  through 
the  Transition  Project.  The  Transition  Project  is  funded  by 
the  ARC/Orange  County  and  the  Council  on  Develop- 
mental Disabilities. 

1  know  that  lots  of  these  kids  will  be  able  to  work  in 
the  community,"  said  one  job  coach.  "So  the  burden  of 
proof  is  now  on  the  people  who  say  they  need  a  sheltered 
workshop." 
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(1  umberland  Hospital  for  Children  and  Adolescents  is  in  its  third 
year  of  hosting  a  special  family  camp  called  Camp  Pamunkey  for 
families  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Sponsored  by  the 
Spina  Bifida  Association  of  America  and  the  Agent  Orange  Class 
Assistance  Project,  the  families  spend  a  week  living  in  homelike 
lodges  on  the  hospital's  1200-acre  riverfront  campus.  During  their 
week  as  'campers."  the  parents,  children  with  spina  bifida  (ages  10 
to  14)  and  their  siblings  participate  in  fun  activities  designed  to  be  in- 
structive and  insightful  as  well.  Side  trips  to  nearby  Jamestown  and 
Williamsburg  provide  exposure  to  American  history  and  a  way  to 
share  a  vacation-like  experience. 

At  Camp  Pamunkey,  the  campers  can  swim  in  the  hospital's  out- 
door pool,  hear  from  therapists  and  other  specialists,  canoe,  engage 
in  a  family  art  project  and  go  through  a  "ROPES'  course  of  obstacles 
and  elements  useful  in  team  building  and  group  therapy. 

A  camp  nurse  is  also  available  to  advise  families  about  personal 
matters  such  as  sexuality  and  bowel/bladder  concerns. 

yje  just  can't  say  enough  about  Camp  Pamunkey."  wrote  the 
Dickey  family.  *The  staff  was  caring  and  always  helpful.  We  learned 
so  much  in  all  the  seminars.  [They]  have  given  us  much  to  think 
about  and  work  toward." 


The  Summer  Challenge  Program  at  the  Island  Recreation  Center  on 
Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C.,  is  a  10-week  inclusion  camp  that  mixes 
children  with  and  without  disabilities.  Campers  ages  five  to  15  are 
divided  into  classes  by  grade,  age  and  mental  and  physical  capabili- 
ties. The  adults  who  work  in  the  program  have  experience  working  in 
special  education  or  early  childhood  education. 

Children  of  all  races,  ages  and  abilities  in  the  camp  learn  to  share, 
support  and  accept  children  who  have  special  needs.  The  Challenge 
Program  is  the  only  one  in  South  Carolina  and  one  of  only  two  camps 
in  the  Southeast  that  combines  children  with  special  needs  and  those 
without. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  enrich  the  summer  for  children 
with  mental  and  physical  disabilities  while  they  continue  to  develop 
motor,  social  and  cognitive  skills.  Campers  participate  in  a  variety  of 
activities  including  arts  and  crafts,  field  trips,  cookouts.  tennis  lessons, 
swimming  and  quiet  and  active  games. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  camp  activities,  children  in  the  Challenge 
Program  receive  educational  instruction  from  a  middle  school  teacher. 
Each  child's  teacher  lists  goals  for  the  child  to  attain  throughout  the 
summer,  while  helping  the  child  retain  what  he  or  she  learned  during 
the  previous  school  year. 

The  local  Parent-to-Parent  Support  Group  helped  begin  the  Sum- 
mer Challenge  Program  and  collected  funds  from  local  organizations  to 
send  financially  needy  children  with  disabilities  to  summer  camp. 

^Without  this  program,  many  children  would  sit  home  all  summer 
with  little  involvement  with  other  children."  wrote  two  mothers.  These 
activities  continue  the  learning  skills  that  these  children  have  worked  so 
hard  for  during  the  regular  school  year." 


Camp  Contacts  & 
Addresses 


Winning  Camps 

ARC  Internship  Program  —  Ellen  Russell,  Executive 
Dir.,  ARC  of  Orange  County,  P.O.  Box  649,  Carrboro,  NC 
27510,(919)  942-5119. 

Camp  Pamunkey  —  Art  Walker.  Cumberland  Hospital  for 
Children  and  Adolescents.  P.O.  Box  150,  New  Kent,  VA 
23124,  (804)  966-2242. 

Easter  Seal  Camp  —  Lisa  Lambert,  Easter  Seal  Society 
of  N,H.,  555  Auburn  St.,  Manchester,  NH  03103-4800, 
(603)  623-8863,  Ext.  219. 

Summer  Adventure  Series  —  Nancy  Lacey,  STREAM, 
1315  Ann  Ave..  St.  Louis.  MO  63104.  (314)  968-8264. 

Summer  Challenge  Program  —  Frank  Soule,  Island 
Recreation  Center,  P.O.  Box  22593.  Hilton  Head  Island. 
SC  29925,(803)681-7273. 

The  Hole  in  the  Wall  Gang  Summer  Camp  —  James 
Schaffer,  The  Hole  in  the  Wall  Gang  Fund,  Inc.,  555  Long 
Wharf  Dr.,  New  Haven,  CT  06511,(203)772-0522.  (To 

be  featured  next  issue.) 

Camp  Commendations 

Camp  Echo  Aquatic  Camp  —  Don  Allen,  Camp  Dir., 
P.O.  Box  36,  East  Lempster,  NH  03605.  (603)  446-7819 
or  Vermont  Handicapped  Ski  &  Sports  Assoc.,  P.O.  Box 
261,  Brownsville.  VT  05037,  (802)  484-3525. 

Cedar  Haven  Summer  Program  —  James  D.  Aubert. 
Administrator.  Cedar  Haven  Rehabilitation  Agency,  5595 
Hwy  Z.  West  Bend.  W!  53095.  (414)  334-1486,  (414) 
276-4370  (Milwaukee). 

Camp  Fairlee  Manor  —  Easter  Seal  Society  of  Del-Mar, 
61  Corporate  Circle,  New  Castle  Corporate  Commons, 
New  Castle,  DE  19720-2405,  (302)  324-4444,  (302)  324- 
4442  (TDD). 

IEP+  Camp  —  Dr.  Joan  Bruno,  Program  Dir.,  Children's 
Specialized  Hospital.  150  New  Providence  Rd..  Mountain- 
side. NJ  07092,  (908)  233*3720.  ext.  339. 

Project  MAC  (Mainstreaming  at  Camp)  —  Iran  Buckler, 
Coordinator,  Recreation  Services,  Young  Adult  Institute, 
320  West  13th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10014.  (212)  645- 
1616. 

Talking  with  Technology  Camp  —  Tracy  Kovach,  The 
Children's  Hospital,  B030, 1056  East  19th  Avenue, 
Denver,  CO  80218.(303)861-6800. 


This  Book  Will  Change  The  %y  You  Think 
About  People  With  Mental  Retardation 


Mental  Retardation:  Definition.  Classification,  and  Systems  of  Supports 


Mental  Retardation:  Definition,  Classification,  and 
Systems  of  Supports,  9th  Edition  defines  mental  retarda- 
tion in  a  whole  new  way.  The  old  classification  system  is 
gone.  Tlie  new  definition  classifies  needed  supports 
instead  of  an  IQ-derived  level  of  retardation. 

A  companion  workbook  and  step-by-step  forms 
have  been  prepared  to  help  you  implement  the  definition 
immediately. 

Don't  miss  the  most  important  book  of  the  decade! 
Save  money  by  ordering  all  three  pieces— 
Retardation,  The  Workbook,  and  the  foms— together. 

Call  301/604-1340  to  order  by  credit  card  today! 


AAMR 


American  Association  on  Mental  Retardation 

AAMR  Publications  Center  •  P.O.  Box  25 
.^napolis  Junction.  MD  20701-0025 


Book-$65.  Workbook-$22.95 
Book  and  Workbook-$79/set.  Forms— $9.95/set 
Special  discount  available  for  AAMR  members 
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MAKE  MOBILITY  MORE  FUN! 
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for  children  with  a  disability 
STANDARD  OPTIONS 

-  digital  electronics  controls 

-  multiple  switch  options 

-  adjustable  speed  controls 

-  seating  options 

-  batter>"  operated 

-  batter\'  charger  included 


NEW 

Emergency  ON/OFF  Controls 

Proportional  Joystick  Steering 

RF  Control  w/Emergency  ON/OFF 
and  Proportional  Steering 

Remote  Controls  Operate  to  1 2(3  ft. 


RIGFOOT"  is  A  rciijstorcd  trademark  o(  BIGF(X)T 
4X4  Inc..  St  Lduis.  MO 
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Innovative  Products.  Inc. 
83048th  Street 
Grand  Forks.  ND  58201 
Phone:  (701)772-5185 
Fax:  (701)772-5284 


US 


1-800-950-5185 
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I have  always  been  very  adventurous.  One  of  the 
things  1  missed  the  most  after  having  a  child  with 
special  needs  was  the  pleasure  of  camping. 
Michelle  seemed  healthy  when  she  was  born.  But  at  two 
months  of  age  she  had  acute  encephalitis,  and  at  five 
months  old  she  quit  breathing  on  her  own.  She  ended 
up  having  a  mass  at  the  first  vertebra  in  her  spine. 

After  several  major  surgeries  and  much  therapy, 
Michelle  still  depends  on  a  ventilator  to  breathe  and  is 
considered  an  incomplete  quadriplegic.  She  has  had 
fairly  good  return  of  function  to  her  hands,  but  they 
remain  weak.  She  has  had  no  brain  damage,  so  she  is 
intelligent  and  able  to  learn. 

After  many  months  of  hospitalization,  my  first 
goal  was  to  get  Michelle  home.  As  a  single  parent,  this 
required  getting  her  nursing  care  at  home  so  I  could 


work.  Following  a  short  period  of  adjustment,  I  knew  I 
wanted  to  make  our  lives  as  normal  as  possible  within 
our  limitations. 

First  Outings 

Our  first  outings  were  to  church.  This  became,  and 
still  is,  a  weekly  routine.  Soon  we  also  began  going  out 
to  the  mall  for  short  strolls.  Michelle  is  a  very  happy, 
outgoing  child  and  she  thrived  on  the  additional  stim- 
uli. All  my  friends  commented  on  how  much  we  were 
able  to  do. 

1  enjoved  being  able  to  get  out,  but  1  was  not  satis- 
fied. All  this  time  1  was  struggling  with  lifting  a  safety 
travel  wheelchair  into  and  out  of  the  car,  while  having  to 
move  the  ventilator  and  battery  as  well.  I  realized  that  I 
needed  something  easier  before  I  could  enjoy  frequent 


trips.  I  traded  my  car  in  for  a  slightly  used  minivan  but 
couldn't  afford  a  lift.  The  next  best  thing  was  a  collaps- 
ible ramp  I  had  to  put  out  and  take  in  at  every  stop.  I 
took  out  the  middle  and  front  passenger  seats  and  had 
tie-downs  installed  so  I  could  reach  Michelle  while 
driving  if  I  needed  to. 

The  change  was  dramatic.  I  no  longer  had  to  plan 
ahead  of  time  before  I  went  out.  I  put  together  a  bag 
with  anything  we  might  need  to  go  out.  Also,  the  res- 
piratorv  company  made  a  power  cord  that  plugged  into 
the  cigarette  lighter  in  the  car  so  we  could  run  off  the  car 
batterv.  It  gave  me  some  peace  of  mind  to  know  we 
wouldn't  run  out  of  power. 

Camping  Trips 

We  made  a  couple  of  overnight  trips  to  my  grand- 
mother's house  about  50  miles  away.  The  trips  went 
well  and  I  enjoyed  the  freedom  immensely.  But  my  urge 
to  go  camping  became  stronger. 

In  May  1991, 1  made  plans  with  my  parents  to  go 
to  northern  Wyoming  in  their  motor  home.  With  the 
help  of  one  of  the  nurses,  1  made  a  detailed  list  of  what 
would  be  needed,  what  might  be  needed  and  what 
could  possiblv  happen.  Then  with  my  van  fully  loaded, 
we  headed  to  Casper  where  my  parents  live.  After 
spending  the  night  in  Casper,  we  loaded  the  motor 
home  with  all  the  supplies  and  drove  to  the  campground. 
With  the  generator  in  the  motor  home  and  the  batteries, 
we  had  no  problems  running  the  ventilator. 

The  weekend  was  a  big  success.  Michelle  enjoyed 
the  walks  we  took  and  sitting  outside.  She  was  able  to 
see  a  horse  for  the  first  time.  1  was  delighted  but  wanted 
more.  So  1  began  planning  a  trip  for  just  the  two  of  us 
and  a  tent.  With  the  help  of  family  assistance  funds,  I 
was  able  to  buv  a  spare  battery  so  we  could  spend  more 
time  out  camping.  But  I  still  had  to  make  plans  with  the 
ventilator  s  power  needs  in  mind.  The  answer  came  in  a 
special  camp  called  Wilderness  on  Wheels,  designed  for 
people  in  wheelchairs.  A  call  ahead  took  care  of  the 
power  needs.  U  was  a  very  enjoyable  experience.  We 
made  a  couple  of  other  trips  with  my  parents  that 
summer. 


Michelle's  Supplies 


•  backup  tubing  for  portable 
ventilator,  complete 

•  1  complete  long  circuit 

•  extra  swivel  adapter 

•  extra  trach  tube 

•  ambu  bag 

•  suction  machine 

•  2  suction  catheters  per  day 

•  Delee  suction  catheter 

•  both  ventilators 

•  2airovents  for  nebulizer 
treatments 

•  Albuterol  for  nebulizers 

•  Cortef 

•  Tylenol 

•  Pediacare 


•  Benadryl 

•  1 , 3  and  5  cc  syringes 

•  saline  bullets 

•  Pediasure  —  3  cans  for 
each  day 

•  bottles  and  lids 

•  spare  battery 

•  battery  charger 

•  2  decompression  tubes 

•  feeding  tube 

•  oxygen  tank  and  regulator 

•  oxygen  tubing  and  connector 

•  heavy  duty  extension  and 
power  cord 

•  cigarette  lighter/ventilator 
adapter  cord 


This  summer  we  are  already  planning  several  week- 
end camping  trips.  As  Michelle  gets  older,  she  enjoys 
the  experience  more  and  is  able  to  learn  more  about 
nature.  I  hope  that  Michelle  will  be  able  to  get  off  the 
ventilator  in  the  future,  but  in  the  meantime,  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  our  life  as  "normal"  as  possible.  fV 

Wildcrnc$>  on  WJiccis  c  WOW)  i>  ii  nonprofit  or^nuizatiou  that  pro- 
motes iniiicnic>$  iicccss  for  people  zvith  lihahilities.  Sixtu  }iiile> 
^outhieest  of  Denver,  WOW  has  built  the  first  mile  of  a  proposed 
<evc}hmile  ivheelchmr-acccssihle  boardzcalk  lendin<^  to  the  top  of  ii 
mountain  in  the  Pike  National  Forest.  For  more  i n farina t ion.  see 
ston/  on  pa\^e  36  or  eontact  Wilderness  on  Wlieels,  7125  W. 
jefferson  Ave.,  #]55,  Ukeivood.  Colo.  S0235.  (303)  9SS'2212. 


Ellen  Coe  is  a  registered  nurse  in  the  ICU  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  in  Denver.  Colo.  She  lives  in  Aurora.  Colo.,  with  her 
daughter,  Michelle.  4,  who  has  multiple  disabilities.  Coe 
received  her  associate  degree  in  nursing  from  Denver  Com- 
munity College  and  is  currently  working  on  her  bachelor *s 
degree  through  home  study  with  Graceland  College  in  Iowa. 
She  is  also  a  First  Aid  and  CPR  Instructor  for  the  Red  Cross. 
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rea 


A  mother  explains  the  marn^  difficiAlties  and  hidden 
rewards  of  having  a  child  with  multiple  disabilities. 


Our  second  child,  Brea,  was  born  three  vears 
ago  with  a  muscle  weakness.  She  had  a  club 
foot,  a  dislocated  hip  and  some  joint  stiffness. 
She  has  a  tracheostomy  due  to  chronic  respi- 
ratory problems  and  is  fed  via  G-button 
because  of  swallowing  difficulties.  At  night 
while  Brea  sleeps,  we  put  her  on  a  CPAP  (continuous 
positive  airway  pressure)  machine  to  put  positive 
pressure  into  her  lungs. 

Brea  says  a  few  words  and  seems  to  understand 
almost  everything.  She  can  sit  up  when  put  in  n  sit- 
ting position,  plays  with  her  tovs  and  loves  books. 
She  can  scoot  backwards  on  her  bottom  a  little  bit 
but  tires  easily  That  is  the  extent  of  her  mobility,  'we 
are  waiting  for  the  insurance  company  to  approve  a 
wheelchair  but  for  now  we  carry  her  everywhere 
Brea  is  absolutely  beautiful.  She  is  happy  and  cheer- 
ful when  healthy  and  entertained.  She  tends  to  get 
bored  and  irritable  in  the  evening  and  it  can  be  frus- 
trating finally  getting  her  to  sleep.  (She  is  very  nor- 
mal that  way!) 

Busy  Days 

My  husband,  Gi),  and  I  work  full  time  —  he  is 
in  land  surveying  and  I  am  a  first-grade  teacher.  For 


the  last  three  years,  Brea  has  had  a  nurse  who  arri\'es 
when  I  go  to  work  and  leaves  when  I  get  home.  In 
addition  to  the  normal  household  and  family  chores 
waiting  for  me  when  I  get  home,  there  are  breathing 
treatments,  lung  suctioning,  chest  therapy  and 
blended  food  therapy  There  is  always  physical 
therapy  to  be  done,  not  to  mention  cuddling  and 
playing  with  Brea  as  well  as  our  five-vear-old  Ross 
and  our  dog,  Willie.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  bath  ' 
time,  dinner  time  and  book  time  before  bed.  Often 
dunng  the  winter  months,  Brea  has  pneumonia  and 
has  to  be  rushed  to  the  hospital  or  is  at  home  con- 
nected to  oxygen  tanks  with  an  IV  in  her  arm.  Need- 
less to  say  our  stress  level  is  high! 

Making  Changes  &  Coping 

Gil  and  I  have  always  been  outdoors  people  — 
on  the  go,  travelling  a  lot.  It  has  been  hard  to  lose 
that  freedom.  We  like  to  do  things  as  a  family  but 
sometimes  Brea  is  just  not  well  enough  to  partici- 
pate. When  she  is  well  enough  to  join  us,  we  choose 
our  activities  carefully  because  she  cannot  stay  in 
one  position  for  too  long  and  she  needs  breathing 
treatments  every  four  to  six  hours. 

We  try  to  choose  things  to  do  together  that  will 
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hij  Chelle  Howatt 


wot  add  to  our  stress.  We  aviMd  large,  quiet  groups  and 
indoor  restaurants.  We  boat,  bicycle  and  go  to  the  beach, 
zoo  or  the  homes. of  close  friends.  We  have  taken  vaca- 
tions with  Brea  and  all  of  her  medical  equipment.  It  is 
tiring  but  worth  it  just  to  have  a  change  of  scenerv. 
Sometimes  we  leave  Brea  with  her  grandmother  and  go 
on  day  trips  with  Ross.  We  are  \'ery  fortunate  to  have 
my  mom  so  close. 

It  is  very  hard  to  successfully  deal  with  the  stress 
and  heartbreak  of  having  a  child  like  Brea.  You  have  to 
be  "thick-skinned"  (not  my  strong  point)  and  you  have 
to  be  able  to  "transcend"  the  pain  (I  tend  to  be  earth- 
bound!).  Taking  Brea  anywhere  can  be  verv  painful  for 
me,  especially  when  I  notice  people's  reactions  to  her  or 
watch  other  little  girls.  But,  not  taking  her  places  is 
equally  painful  because  she  is  my  child  and  she  should 
be  there  with  me.  I  am  constantly  having  to  push  aside 
negative  and  painful  feelings,  focusing  instead  on  the 
sweetness  of  Brea,  who  she  is  and  all  the  love  we  share. 
I  am  not  denying  my  feelings  or  pain,  but  I  do  not  waste 
too  much  energy  on  them. 

Gil  and  I  used  to  say  maybe  things  will  get  easier. 
We  finally  realized  that  they  probablv  won't.  \ve  just 
have  to  be  happy  with  our  lives  now.  1  want  to  be  happy 
and  1  want  my  family  to  be  happv.  This  is  a  terrible 
blow  but  our  lives  will  go  on  and  1  want  them  to  go  on 
happily. 

Some  days  I  have  a  bad  attitude.  I  am  embarrassed 
by  my  inability  to  handle  things  gracefully  On  some  of 
those  days,  I  just  go  ahead  and  be  a  grump  or  feel  sorrv 
for  myself  and  Brea  all  day  (1  apologize  to  people  later 
if  necessary!)  I  cry,  rant  and  rave  —  whatever  I  need  to 
do.  And  then  I  feel  better. 

I  take  long  runs  four  or  five  times  a  week.  I  go  to 
church  and  have  met  a  lot  of  supportive  and  inspiring 
people  there.  I  read  whenever  I  ha\-e  time.  I  eat  well, 
take  vitamins  and  buy  myself  s(miething  nice  whene\'er 
I  can  afford  it!  None  of  this  takes  awav  the  pain  but  it 
helps  me  to  deal  with  it. 

Brea  will  have  hip  surgery  this  summer  and  will  be 


Brea,  Ross  and  friends  selling  lemonade  in  the  neighborhood. 


in  a  body  cast  for  eight  weeks.  In  the  fall  she  will  be 
attending  a  preschool  program  for  children  with  dis- 
abilities, which  will  be  at  my  school  for  the  first  time 
ever.  We  are  hoping  that  she  will  be  healthy  enough  to 
attend  on  a  regular  basis. 

Different  Kinds  of  Miracles 

Ever  since  Brea  was  born,  I  have  been  hoping  to 
write  a  miracle  story  —  the  kind  where  the  child  beats 
all  the  odds,  surprises  all  the  doctors  and  lives  a  normal 
life.  Although  that  miracle  has  not  taken  place,  I  can  see 
other  miracles  at  work  here  —  the  miracle  of  Brea  who  is 
happy  and  loving  in  spite  of  all  her  hardships.  The  mir- 
acle of  my  husband  and  I  —  basically  immature  and  un- 
prepared for  this  crisis  —  liandling  it  (sometimes  ineptly 
and  other  times  well).  And  the  miracle  of  my  little  bov, 
Ross  —  happy,  healthy  and  telling  his  playmate  on  the 
way  home  from  school,  "Wait  till  you  see  my  sister!"  \,V 
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Ross  and  Brea  catch  some  rays  with  Dad  at  the  beach  (left),  while 
Mom  and  Brea  celebrate  Breads  second  birthday  (right). 


Chelle  Hovvatt 
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Palm  Valley 
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School  and  is  a 
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Palms  Presby- 
terian Church. 
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by    Carole  Briggs 
A  y  r  e  s 


When  Andy  was  bom,  our  pediatrician  ad- 
vised us  to  "treat  your  baby  Hke  any  other 
child"  in  spite  of  his  Down  syndrome,  so 
we  assumed  Andy  would  spend  his  child- 
hood in  our  home  and  then  work  in  the 
community  where  we  live.  Andy  attended 
an  integrated  preschool  and  elementary 
school  and  the  YMCA  welcomed  him  into  their  after- 
school  day-care  program,  including  him  in  basketball 
and  swimminj^  lessons  for  young  children. 

All  Was  Not  Well 

But  when  Andy  was  in  third  grade,  he  let  us  know 
that  all  was  not  well.  Day  after  day,  his  teacher  and 
classroom  aide  reported  that  he  was  withdrawing  when 
other  children  tried  to  become  his  friends.  He  hung  his 


head  whenever  I  asked  about  it.  As  the  year  progressed, 
Andy  began  refusing  to  do  his  modified  schoolwork. 
Instead,  he  demanded  the  exact  same  work  his  class- 
mates were  doing,  even  though  he  had  no  hope  of  under- 
standing it.  When  I  asked  him  how  school  was  going, 
.-I his  frequent  reply  was^  "I'm  not  smart.  Mom."  Often,  he 
would  shuffle  to  and  from  school,  head  down,  looking 
sad.  We  took  him  to  visit  a  child  psychiatrist  who  felt 
that  Andy  was  depressed.  He  started  Andy  on  medica- 
tion on  a  trial  basis. 

Andy^s  teacher  tried  to  help  him  work  on  self-esteem 
issues.  Every  day,  he  was  supposed  to  write  about  at 
least  one  good  thing  he  had  done  that  day,  but  he  usu- 
ally refused.  His  aide  helped  him  write  stories  about  the 
pets  brought  in  from  the  high-school  animal  lab,  attempt- 
ing to  get  him  to  relate  to  animals  if  people  were  too 
smart  or  too  quick  for  him.  Andy  loved  the  pets  and  the 
books  but  he  still  withdrew  from  his  peers.  He  sat  in  the 
road  on  several  occasions,  saying  he  wanted  to  die. 

As  his  depression  worsened,  Andy  began  destroy- 
ing things  he  knew  each  of  us  cherished.  He  took  a 
model  his  brother  Chris  had  been  working  on  and  stomped 
it  flat.  Two  days  later,  he  pushed  my  husband  Carter's 
word  processor  off  its  stand,  breaking  the  monitor.  The 
next  morning,  he  scratched  my  new  car  and  then  left  the 
door  open  so  that  the  light  would  run  down  the  battery. 
Our  cheerful  preschooler  had  become  a  very,  very  angry 
nine-year-old. 

Running  Away 

Then  he  started  running  away.  At  first  he  said,  "I 
want  to  see  the  trains/'  and  we  believed  him  because  he 
usually  ended  up  near  the  train  tracks  about  two  miles 
from  our  home.  We  took  him  for  a  train  ride  on  his  birth- 
day, with  the  understanding  that  he  would  not  run  awa} 
to  the  trains  again.  Two  hours  after  we  returned,  he  dis- 
appeared. This  time  a  neighbor  found  him  riding  his 
bicycle  against  traffic  on  a  very  busy  street  a  mile  from 
home.  During  the  next  two  weeks,  he  escaped  five  time 
to  play  in  the  busy  street.  When  we  locked  him  in  his 
room  at  night,  he  cut  his  screen  and  jumped  out  the 
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Photos    by    Carter    M.  Ayres 


Assuming  that 
a  person  with 
cognitive  delays  and/or 
emotional  problems 


window.  When  1  tried  to  talk  to  him  about  how  danger- 
ous his  behavior  had  become,  he  only  laughed. 

On  a  day  that  gave  me  nightmares  for  weeks,  a  car 
sped  into  our  driveway.  I  ran  out  in  time  to  hear  the 
driver  shout,  "Andy's  riding  in  the  middle  of  the  high- 
way and  1  can't  get  him  to  pull  over!"  Carter  and  I 
jumped  into  our  respective  cars.  I  spotted  him  first,  rid- 
ing straight  into  the  oncoming  cars.  1  pulled  over  and 
screamed,  "Andv,  get  over  here!"  Grinning,  Andy  went 
around  me  and  narrowly  missed  being 
hit  bv  Carter.  Something  inside  me 
snapped  and  my  memory  of  how  we  got 
Andv  over  to  the  side  of  the  road  is  com- 
pletely blank.  The  next  thing  I  remem- 
ber is  loading  his  bike  into  the  back  of 
the  station  wagon. 

We  hung  his  "wheels"  from  a  hook 

in  the  garage,  but  six  hours  later,  while 

we  thought  he  was  in  bed  sleeping,  he 

released  the  chain  locks  on  our  doors, 

ran  barefoot  to  the  high- 

wav  and  was  standing  in 

the  middle  of  it  when  the 

police  called.  By  5:30  the 

next  morning,  Andy  had 

run  away  again,  this  time 

nearlv  getting  hit  by  a 

bus.  He  laughed  when  1 

tried  to  convince  him  that 

he  could  have  been  killed. 

He  appeared  not  to  be- 
lieve me.  Or  perhaps  his 

anger  had  turned  inward. 

Hospitalization 

.\ndy's  psychiatrist 

agreed  that  he  needed  im- 
mediate hospitalization 

since  he  was  clearly  a  danger  to  himself 

and  possiblv  others  if  he  caused  a  car 

accident.  After  a  week  in  the  children's 

unit  of  a  psvchiatric  hospital,  the  doctor 

modified  his  diagnosis  —  Andy  had 
manic-depressive  illness  and  it  was  in 
the  severe  range. 

He  remained  in  the  hospital  for 
five  weeks  while  his  doctor  adjusted 
medications.  The  staff  took  him  on 
several  outings  to  see  if  he  would  run 
away.  He  didn't.  Still,  I  lived  in  terror  that  once  he  was 
discharged,  he  would  go  out  and  get  himself  killed.  I 
had  nightmares  and  flashbacks  to  the  day  I  saw  him 
riding  into  traffic.  The  insurance  company  called  the 
hospital  every  other  day  to  campaign  for  Andy's  release. 

We  met  with  several  agency  people  in  an  attempt 
to  plan  for  Andy  s  life  after  discharge.  Yes,  we  would 
have  respite  care  a  few  days  a  week  and  yes,  we  could 
put  him  in  a  day  camp  when  respite  care  ran  out  and  in 


an  after-school  program  when  school  was  in  session. 
But  Andy  had  refused  friendships  with  children  who 
did  not  have  disabilities. 

Weekends  were  long  and  lonely  for  him.  I  had 
tried  to  get  volunteers  to  take  him  out  for  recreational 
activities,  but  they  either  quit  after  a  few  weeks  or  never 
showed  up  at  all.  Doing  the  job  ourselves,  in  addition  to 
the  constant  vigil  for  his  safety,  was  becoming  stressful 
bevond  belief. 


xynSl  be  integrated 


Residential  School 

Shortlv  after  Andy's  discharge  from 
the  hospital,  w^e  toured  a  private,  residen- 
tial school  for  children  and  adolescents 
with  cognitive  delays.  We  Si.w  the  home- 
like area  where  Andy  would  eat,  sleep 
and  play  with  19  other  boys.  Andy  im- 
mediately asked  for  a  top  bunk,  as  if  he 
had  already  been  accepted  for  admis- 
sion. We  learned  that  he  would  swim 

three  times  a  week  in  their 
large,  heated  pool  and  that 
he  could  play  his  beloved 
basketball  in  gym  class 
and  after  school  with  reg- 
ularitv.  Participation  in 
recreational  activities 
would  no  longer  depend 
on  people  who  were  well- 
meaning,  but  had  neverthe- 
less come  and  gone  from 
Andy's  life  at  will,  leaving 
a  puzzled  and  hurt  child 
whose  self-esteem  was 
sinking  lower  by  the  day. 
Woodworking,  a  hobby  he 
had  learned  to  love  at 
home,  would  be  part  of 
his  daily  schooling.  After  school  and  on 
weekends  there  would  be  Special  Olym- 
pics, Cub  Scouts,  field  trips  to  sporting 
events,  miniature  golf  and  nature  hikes. 

Vocational  training  would  begin 
upon  admission  and  intensify  as  Andy 
grew  older.  He  was  fascinated  by  the 
former  residents  who  worked  on  campus 
as  groundskeepers,  classroom  aides,  cafe- 
teria workers,  greenhouse  workers  and 
farm  workers.  As  he  became  ready,  the 
staff  would  rotate  Andy  through  various  jobs  to  see 
where  his  aptitudes  and  likes  were  and  help  him  train 
for  a  job  either  on  the  campus  or  in  nearby  communities. 
Andv's  comment  at  the  end  of  the  tour  was,  "1  want  to 
come  here.  I  have  work  to  do." 

Following  the  tour,  we  applied  for  admission.  The 
admissions  committee  agreed  to  let  Andy  attend  the 
school  on  the  condition  that  he  not  run  away,  since  the 
school  does  not  have  fences  or  locked  doors.  For  every 

continued  on  page  26 
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mile  ot  the  38  miles  from  our  door  to  his  new  school, 
Andy  asked  how  much  longer  it  would  be.  He  could 
not  wait  to  begin  the  new  life  he  instinctively  knew 
would  be  a  better  one  for  him. 

Andy  Improves 

After  three  weeks,  a  letter  arri\'ed  from  the  school. 
I  knew  that  it  contained  a  report  on  Andv's  progress  and 
I  hardly  dared  to  open  it.  To  my  immense  relief,  the 
news  was  good.  He  was  slowly  beginning  to  allow 
other  children  to  become  his  friends  and  starting  to 
participate  in  classroom  activi- 
ties. He  loved  the  sports  pro- 
gram and,  best  of  all,  he  had  not 
run  away  even  once.  Two  weeks 
later,  a  similar  letter  arrived,  giv- 
ing more  news  of  steady  progress 
in  the  same  vein. 

When  Andy  had  been  there 
six  weeks,  we  visited  the  school 
for  parent  conferences.  Both  his 
group  parent  and  his  school  teach- 
er reported  that  he  had  three  good 
friends,  was  not  withdrawing 
and  generally  seemed  to  be  enjoy- 
ing himself.  Xow  it  was  time  for 
the  acid  test  —  a  night  at  home. 

We  explained  that  we 
would  leave  his  bedroom  door 
open  because  we  knew  he  was  a 
big  boy  and  that  he  had  learned 
to  stay  in  bed  all  night.  He 
agreed.  I  slept  well  knowing  that 
he  could  not  escape  to  the  high- 
way —  while  Andy  was  in  the  hospital  a  friend  had 
installed  indoor  chain  locks  at  the  house  that  could  actu- 
ally he  locked  into  place. 

Andy  did,  however,  have  a  history  of  melting  ice 
cream  all  over  the  tloor  and  stuffing  the  VCR  with  crav- 
{)ns  at  4:40  a.m.  Not  this  time  —  he  slept  until  6:30  a.m. 
When  i  investigated  15  minutes  later,  he  was  in  the  TV 
room  watching  cartoons  with  his  brother.  I  praised  him 
for  his  grown-up  behavior.  All  weekend  he  happilv 
played  with  trucks  or  went  for  a  walk  at  the  mall,  stay- 
ing with  us.  He  did  not  ever  try  to  run  off  or  break 
anything.  He  beha\'ed  like  a  person  whose  needs  were 
being  met. 

Two  weeks  later,  he  was  officially  accepted  as  a 
regular  student  and  we  received  another  report.  This 
time  it  noted  that  Andy  had  developed  some  close 
friendships  and  was  participating  in  almost  all  school 
acti\'ities.  He  came  home  for  four  nights  at  Thanks- 
giving and  his  behavior  was  much  improved.  The  10 
days  at  Christmas  went  equally  well.  We  took  him  to  A 
Christmas  Carol  and  to  see  the  movie  Hook  —  he  loved 
them  both.  It  was  a  joy  to  spend  time  with  him  when  we 
weren't  exhausted  from  simply  keeping  him  alive. 
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Dad  welcomes  Andy  home  for  the  weekend 


The  Right  Decision 

That  winter,  I  attended  a  three-hour  workshop  with 
other  parents  from  his  school.  iNot  one  person  in  our  dis- 
cussion group  had  thought  they  would  ever  need  to  place 
their  child  outside  their  home.  But  everyone  reported 
gains  in  the  children's  self-esteem,  self-care  and  behavior, 
and  felt  that  their  family  had  made  the  right  decision. 

In  June,  we  received  a  summary  of  Andy's  lEP  goals 
in  addition  to  the  progress  report.  Andy  was  still  mildly 
depressed  at  times  and  had  some  inappropriate  social 
behavior,  so  counseling  and  a  behavior  management  pro- 
gram were  reconunended.  The  school's  psychiatrist 

would  keep  monitoring  his  medi- 
cations. Andy  had  joined  the 
Sign  Singers  because  he  liked 
signing  with  his  nonverbal  friends. 
Bowling  and  softball  throw 
would  be  added  to  his  recrea- 
tional activities  and  he  would  be 
learning  new  vocational  tasks. 
Interestingly,  we  noted  that  in 
gym  class  he  was  willing  to  try  a 
variety  of  activities,  but  when  his 
group  made  bimonthly  visits  to  a 
mainstreamed  gym  class,  Andy 
preferred  to  just  watch,  appar- 
ently because  things  moved  too 
fast  for  him. 

Necessary  Choices 

Many  people  with  differing 
abilities  work  and  live  in  the  main- 
stream of  society  and  it  benefits 
everyone.  But  not  evervone  is 
emotionally  able  to  handle  inte- 
gration. In  addition,  a  dual  diagnosis  of  a  psvchiatric 
disorder  and  cognitive  delays  can  make  integration  ex- 
tremely difficult,  or  —  in  Andy's  case  —  impossible. 

It  is  vital  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  the  needs  of  con- 
sumers and  families  who  choose  a  less  integrated 
lifestyle.  Assuming  that  a  person  with  cognitive  delavs 
and /or  emotional  problems  will  be  integrated  is  as  big  a 
mistake  as  assuming  that  they  will  not  be  integrated. 
Residential  schools  can  and  do  better  meet  the  needs  of 
some  people,  and  this  choice  needs  to  be  available.  KP 

Carole  Briggs  Ayres  is  a  technical  typist  and  copy  editor  at  the 
Food  Research  Institute  in  Wisconsin.  She  lives  in  Madison. 

Wis.,  with  her  husband,  Carter,  and 
son.  Christopher.  10.  Her  son  Andy, 
11 ,  lives  at  St.  Coletta  School  in 
Jefferson,  Wis.  Exceptional  Parent 
published  articles  by  Ayres  in  Sept- 
ember 1990  and  September  1988. 
"Andy  has  become  such  a  good  self- 
advocate  over  the  years  that,  although 
my  husband  and  I  hope  that  one  day 
he  will  live  and  work  In  the  commu- 
nity, we  are  aware  that  it  will  only  hap- 
pen if  Andy  decides  that  is  best." 
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by  Siegfried  M, 
Pueschel 


Siegfried  M.  Pueschel  is 
director  of  the  Child  Devel- 
opment Center  at  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  in  Provi- 
dence, R.I.  He  has  been 
involved  in  major  research 
projects  and  clinical  work  in 
such  teaching  hospitals  as 
McGill  University,  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  Brown 
University.  Pueschel  has  a 
Ph.D.  degree  in  develop- 
mental psychology  from  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  is  married  and  has  four 
children. 


When  I  reflect  on  my  25  years  of 
work  as  a  professional  in  the 
field  of  human  services,  many 
significant  advances  and  discoveries  come 
to  mind,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  bio- 
chemical genetics  and  cytogenetics  where  I 
have  been  most  involved.  However,  I  want 
to  share  one  outstanding  event  that  not 
only  influenced  my  professional  and  per- 
sonal life  but  also  had  a  direct  and  indirect 
impact  on  the  lives  of  many  other  people. 

While  I  was  training  as  a  pediatric  res- 
ident at  Montreal  Children's  Hospital,  my 
son  Chris  was  born.  My  wife  and  I  were 
initially  devastated  when  we  were  told  that 
Chris  had  Down  syndrome.  As  was  the 
custom  at  that  time,  we  were  told  that  he 
should  not  remain  with  us  but  should  be 
institutionalized  since  he  would  be  better 
off  "among  his  own."  We  were  informed 
that  he  would  be  a  "vegetable,"  a  menace  to 
society  and  a  disturbing  factor  to  the  lives 
of  his  brother  and  sister;  therefore,  we  would 
be  ill-advised  to  rear  Chris  at  home. 

There  was  no  question  in  our  minds 
that  Chris  would  stay  with  us  and  we  would 
bring  him  up  in  our  home  as  we  would  any 
of  our  other  children.  In  retrospect,  this  was 
one  of  the  wisest  decisions  we  have  ever 
made.  Like  other  parents  who  have  a  child 
with  a  developmental  disability,  we  initially 
encountered  the  fundamental  sorrow  and 
despair  and  went  through  a  somewhat  var- 
ied "grieving  process."  Yet  we  recovered 
tast,  adjusted  fairly  rapidly  and  soon  expe- 
rienced the  joy  and  happiness  Chris  brought 
into  our  familv. 

Chris  influenced  my  career  and  had  a 
significant  impact  on  my  life.  He  taught  me 
that  persons  with  developmental  disabili- 
ties have  an  intrinsic  value  of  humanitv  and 
can  contribute  to  society  and  perform  tasks 
which  previously  were  never  expected  of 
them.  He  taught  me  things  I  never  learned 
in  medical  school  or  psychology  courses  — 
special  children  are  no  different  from  other 
children  in  their  needs,  only  in  the  way  they 
express  them;  they  are  no  different  from 
others  in  their  rights,  only  in  the  way  thev 
can  learn  to  use  them, 

Chris  taught  me  that  individuals  with 
Down  syndrome  are  persons  in  their  own 
right,  in  spite  of  their  limited  capacity  for 
academic  achievements.  He  demonstrates 
every  day  that  persons  with  Down  syndrome 


are  able  to  learn,  have  fun,  be  responsible 
and  dependable  and  work  hard.  He  let  me 
know  that  people  with  Down  syndrome 
have  feelings  like  any  other  human  beings 
They  have  ups  and  downs  and  will  be  hap 
py  when  things  go  well  and  sad  when  thej 
are  offended  or  seen  as  second-class  citizen^ 

Most  of  all,  Chris  taught  me  that  an  h 
score  is  a  demeaning  measure  of  human 
potential.  Quality  as  a  measure  of  a  rela- 
tionship brings  a  dimension  that  quantity 
cannot  match.  He  taught  me  that  looking 
upon  persons  with  Down  syndrome  with 
respect  and  dignity  is  of  utmost  importance 

Chris  also  taught  me  that  beyond  the 
material  accomplishments  and  intellectual 
achievements  we  value  so  highly  in  our  cu 
ture,  there  are  perhaps  more  important 
human  qualities  for  which  one  can  strive, 
vividly  recall  an  incident  that  occurred  one 
while  I  was  visiting  Chris'  workplace.  [ 
saw  Chris  taking  care  of  a  person  who  was 
blind,  leading  him  to  the  dining  room,  help 
ing  him  during  coffee  break  and  guiding 
him  to  the  restroom.  The  kindness  and  pa- 
tience displayed  by  Chris,  the  trust  shown 
by  the  other  young  person  and  their  warm 
interrelationship  were  just  overwhelming. 

The  value  of  a  person  with  Down  syn 
drome  is  intrinsically  rooted  in  his  or  her 
very  humanity,  in  his  or  her  uniqueness  as 
human  being,  hidividuals  with  Down  syn- 
drome do  have  intrinsic  value  and  they  car 
reach  a  point  of  significant  fulfillment  of 
their  limited  potential.  The  complete  devel 
opment  and  satisfaction  of  the  individual  a 
an  integrated  personality  should  be  the 
ultimate  criteria  for  all  human  values. 

Paul  Wolff,  a  writer  for  the  TV  show 
Life  Goes  On,  once  said,  "Persons  with  Dowi 
syndrome  in  some  way  reflect  our  own  hu- 
manity back  at  us,  and  only  our  limitation 
causes  us  to  fail  to  receive  the  gift.  There  is 
a  goodness,  humanity  and  magic  in  these 
persons  that  must  be  protected  and  never 
be  betrayed." 

It  is  imperative  that  we  as  parents, 
professionals  and  friends  of  persons  with 
Down  syndrome  affirm  the  absolute  full- 
ness of  the  humanity,  of  the  absolute  worth 
and  sanctity  of  their  lives.  Persons  with 
Down  syndrome  should  be  offered  a  status 
that  observes  their  rights  and  privileges  as 
citizens  in  a  democratic  society  and  pre- 
serves human  dignity. 
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The  Baby  Jogger 

Mobility  and  comfort  combine  for  both  parent 
and  child!  The  Baby  Jogger  offers  new  models 
to  suit  a  variety  of  special  needs.  Go  anywhere 
with  the  ultimate  all-terrain  stroller.  Travel  over 
gravel,  grass,  curbs,  even  sand  and  snow  with 
"The  stroller  for  runners."  Trips  to  the  beach  or 
park  are  easy  with  the  smooth-rolling  three 
wheel  design.  A  variety  of  models  available  for 
children  of  all  ages,  FREE  BROCHURE. 

Racing  Strollers  Inc.       P  o.  Box  2189 

Yakima  WA  98907  (509)457-0925 

Safe,  stable,  endorsed  by  pediatricians. 
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Making  Your 
Home  Work: 
Ramps 


Ramps  are  alternative  routes  to 
elevated  or  lowered  areas  for 
people  who  cannot  use  stairs. 
They  do  not  take  the  place  of  <5tairs, 
however,  since  some  people  find 
ramps  more  difficult  to  use. 

The  American  National  Stan- 
dard Institute's  publication  TJic 
American  National  Standard  for  Build- 
ings and  Facilities  —  Providing  Accessi- 
bility and  Usability  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped  People  (ANSI  A117.li 
provides  specifications  for  minimum 
standards  for  making  buildings 


accessible,  including  a  section  on 
ramps.  When  using  this  document, 
one  should  keep  in  mind  that  these 
are  minimum  standards  which  may 
not  be  adequate  for  making  build- 
ings completely  accessible  for  many 
people. 

Slope 

The  slope  of  a  ramp  is  the  most 
important  factor  to  consider  before 
installation.  The  ANSI  specifications 
state  that  the  maximum  slope  of  a 
ramp  should  be  8.33%  or  12  inches  in 
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•Easy  fit  in  any  ixitltroom. 
*Ea$y  no'piumbing,  no- 

Hiework  instaliorion. 
•Easy  roll'in  and  push-in. 
•Easy  on  parents'  backs. 
•Easy-open  fuH-width  (k>or. 
•Eosy  fun! 
•Eosy  safety. 

•Easy  strength  *  durability. 

•Easy  looks. 

•Easy  to  clean. 

•Easy  for  tlie  whole  family. 

•Easy  on  the  budget. 

•Easy  way  to  save  up  to 

$15,000  on  renovations! 
•Easy  to  order. 
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length  for  every  one  inch  of  rise  (1:12). 
While  the  ANSI  specifications  are 
stated  as  minimum  standards,  many 
builders  and  designers  use  this  as  an 
absolute  standard,  and  many  people 
are  still  unable  to  independently  use 
a  ramp  at  this  slope.  Some  northern 
states  have  established  codes  for  1:20 
slopes  for  outdoor  ramps  because  of 
the  added  problem  of  inclement 
weather  but  allow  1:12  slopes  inside 
buildings. 

The  ANSI  specifications  state 
that  the  maximum  length  of  a  1:12 
ramp  should  not  exceed  30  feet,  but 
it  can  be  longer  if  it  has  a  more  grad- 
ual slope.  If  the  ramp  exceeds  30  feet 
in  length  with  a  slope  of  1:12,  then  a 
level  landing  area  must  be  built  mid- 
way into  the  ramp  to  provide  a  rest- 
ing area.  The  landing  may  also  be 
incorporated  into  a  90-degree  angle 
or  switchback  design  for  very  long 
ramps.  Level  landing  areas  should 
be  a  minimum  of  5  feet  wide. 

Width 

The  width  of  the  ramp  depends 
on  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  on 
the  mobility  aid  used.  For  a  person 
in  a  wheelchair,  the  individual's  abil- 
ity to  control  the  chair  and  how  much 
leeway  is  needed  from  side  to  side 
will  determine  sufficient  width. 

The  minimum  clear  width  of  a 
ramp  should  be  36  inches,  but  if  it  is 
heavily  used  or  routinely  has  two- 
way  traffic,  the  width  should  be  a 
minimum  of  6  feet.  Many  designers 
.  recommend  42  to  48  inches  as  a  stan- 
dard width.  The  top  and  bottom 
approaches  to  the  ramp  should  be 
level  and  clear  for  at  least  5  feet. 


Low  curbs,  at  least  2  inches 
high,  or  edges  will  prevent  wheels 
from  going  off  the  sides  of  the  ramp. 
The  edges  also  provide  a  place  to 
bank  the  wheels  of  a  wheelchair 
when  stopping  midway  on  the  ramp. 

Surface  Texture 

Textural  changes  in  the  surface 
of  the  top  and  bottom  approaches 
may  be  installed  to  warn  pedestrians 
approaching  the  ramp.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  for  persons  with 
visual  impairments. 

The  surface  texture  of  a  ramp 
should  also  be  designed  to  minimize 
slipping  in  wet  weather.  If  the  ramp 
is  wooden,  the  planks  should  run 
across  the  ramp  rather  than  up  and 
down.  If  the  ramp  is  concrete,  it 
should  be  textured.  Most  metal  ramps 
are  alreadv  designed  to  minimize 
slipping. 

Handrails 

Handrails  should  be  installed 
on  the  sides  of  any  ramp  with  a  rise 
greater  than  6  inches.  The  distance 


ERLC 


EZ-Access  Roil-Up'*"  portable  ramp 
by  Homecare  Products. 

across  from  one  rail  to  the  other  will 
be  narrower  than  the  ramp  and  will 
depend  on  the  personal  comfort  of 
the  user. 

Handrails  are  usually  installed 
36  inches  above  the  ramp,  but  a  sec- 
ond handrail  can  be  installed  at  28 
inches  for  children  and  people  in 
wheelchairs.  Handrails  should  ex- 
tend 12  inches  beyond  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  ramp.  The  handrails 
can  be  square  or  round  in  shape. 


with  round  being  preferred  if  the 
user  is  going  to  be  holding  on  most 
of  the  time. 

Outdoors 

Outdoor  ramps  and  their  ap- 
proaches should  be  designed  so 
water  will  not  accumulate  on  the 
surface.  Anti-skid  or  textured  sur- 
faces can  be  added  to  ramps,  but 
weather  conditions  should  be  con- 
sidered. Some  surfaces  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  clear  the  ramp  of  snow  and 
ice,  and  some  surface  treatments  may 
increase  resistance  thus  requiring 


greater  energy  output.  A  canopy  can 
be  built  over  ramps  exposed  to  incle- 
ment weather  and  heating  coils  can 
be  built-in  to  melt  ice  and  snow  in 
cold  climates. 

Modular  Ramps 

There  are  many  styles  of  mod- 
ular metal  ramps  that  can  be  pur- 
chased readv  to  install.  Modular 
ramps  have  the  advantage  of  being 
more  easily  moved  to  another  loca- 
tion if  necessary. 

Ramps  can  be  custom-built 
from  wood  or  concrete.  Concrete 


Home  Access  Buyers'  Guide 


•Automatic  Doors 

Besam  Automatic  Door  Systems 

171  Twin  Rivers  Dnve 
East  Windsor,  NJ  08520 
(800)  752-9290^(609)  443-5800 


•Environmental  Controls 

CKiSftet  Technotogy,  Inc. 

11  Sctxx)!  Street 

N.Chelmsford, MA  01863 

(508)692-9313 
Leaders  in  the  field  of  Voice  and 
Switch  Activated  ECU'S.  Gives 
user  control  of  phone,  bed, 
computer,  lights,  appliances.  TV. 
VCR.  cable  box.  and  more.  Easy 
to  Train-Easy  to  Learn-Easy  to 
Use!  Call  for  a  free  brochure  and 
more  information. 


•Lifts 

TTie  Rinchbaugh  Co.,  Ina 

390  Eberts  Lane 

YofK  PA  17403 

(717)854-7720 
Offers  whicr.  lifts  {500  lb.  capacity). 
Meets  all  safety  requirements,  easi- 
ly installed;  also  offers  stairclimb 
with  choice  of  seating  positions. 

•  Portable  Lifts 

National  WheeK>Vator  Co.,  Inc. 

509  W.  Front  Street 

Ftoanoke.  IL  61561 

(800)551-9095 
Manufacturer  of  standard  and  cus- 
tom vertical  platfomfi  lifts.  With  32 
different  models.  Wheel-O-Vator 
has  a  lift  for  most  applications. 


»Ramps 


Barrier  Free  Systems,  Irx:. 

165  Freeman's  Bndge  Road 
Scotia,  NY  12302 
(518)3464169 

Homecare  Products,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  58997 
Seattle.  WA  98138 
(800)451-1903 

EZ-Access  portabie  wheelchair 

ramps  come  in  several  lengths. 

accommodate  all  wheelchairs. 

scooters.  Made  by  phys.  challenged. 


•  Roll-In  Shower 

AcconAbte  Environments  Prod. 

43  King  Street 
Port  Chester.  NY  10573 
(800)  28&-2525, 9am-5pm.  M-F 
The  innovative  mfgr.  leading  the 
market  in  architectural  access 
products  including  the  revolution- 
ary -RollEase'  line  of  roll-in  show- 
ers and  accessones  and  the 
'PowerGuard  Safe  Exit"  remote 
control  powerdoors  and  related 
hardware  and  accessories. 


•Stairway  Lifts 


Bruno  Independent  Living  Aids 

1780  Executive  Drive 

Ocononrx)woc,  Wl  53066 

(800)882-8183 

Electra-Ride:  New.  low  cost  con- 
cept in  straight-run  stairway  eleva- 
tor technology.  Designed  to  oper- 
ate with  Its  own  power  source, 
utilizing  battery  power  rather  than 
hard  wiring.  This  allows  optimum 
user  convenience  and  security 
during  power  outages. 


•Transfer  Boards 

Becker  industries,  Inc. 

Route  1,  Box  43 

Merrill,  lA  51038 

(712)546-7139 
Therapeutic  rollers  stimulate 
blood  flow.  Reduces  friction.  Also 
custom  oak  wheelchair  desk/tap 
trays  available.  Handcrafted  oak. 


Call 

(800)  852-2884 

For  info,  on  future  Buyers"  Guides 

July/August:  Sports 
Chairs.  Autos.  Vans,  Lifts, 
Tie-downs 

September;  Playground 
Equipment,  Annual  Direc- 
tory of  Schools,  Camps, 
and  Residences 


Seven  &  10  foot  telescopic  ramps  by  Homecare  Products. 

ramps  are  permanent  while  metal  and  wood  can  be 
considered  semi-permanent.  Commercially  available 
modular  ramps  come  in  sections  of  various  sizes  that 
can  be  dismantled.  All  ramp  materials  should  be  fire- 
proof. 

Portable  Ramps 

Portable  ramps  are  also  available.  Depending  on 
the  skills  of  the  individual  who  needs  the  ramping, 
another  person  may  be  needed  to  set  up  the  portable 
ram.p.  Portable  ramps  are  relatively  short  in  length 
with  a  standard  width  but  they  are  made  of  a  light- 
weight material,  or  they  can  be  folding  tracks  wide 
enough  for  the  wheels  of  a  wheelchair.  When  using 
folding  track-type  ramps,  two  ramps  are  required  and 
they  must  be  carefully  positioned  each  time  they  are  used. 

Track  or  telescoping  ramps  consist  of  two  sepa- 
rate channels  for  the  wheels  of  a  wheelchair.  Channels 
come  in  various  lengths  and  are  usually  hinged  for 
folding  and  carrying.  Sometimes  the  channels  tele- 
scope into  each  other  for  transport.  These  tracks  can 
only  be  used  by  four-wheeled  chairs,  not  three-wheel 
scooters. 

This  article  has  been  adapted  from  ABLEDATA  Fact  Sheet, 
number  6,  January  1990.  entitled  Ramps.  ABLEDATA  is 
located  at  the  National  Rehabilitation  Information  Center 
(NARIC).  NARIC  is  a  library  and  information  center  in 
disability  and  rehabilitation.  NARIC  collects  and  dissaninates 
the  results  of  federally-funded  research  projects.  The  NARIC 
collection  also  includes  commercially  published  books, 
journal  articles  and  audiovisuals.  NARIC  manages  the 
REHABDATA  bibliographic  database,  ivhich  contains 
citations  and  descriptions  of  the  material  in  the  collection. 

For  copies  of  the  fact  sheet  (single  copies  are  free)  or  more  infor- 
mation, contact  ABLEDATA.  8455  Colesville  Rd.,  Suite  935.  Silver  Spring. 
Md,  20910-3319.  (800)  227-0216  or  (301)  588-9284  or  call  ABLE 
INFORM,  an  electronic  BBS.  at  (301)  589-3563  with  the  modem  settings 
2400  baud,  8-N-1 .  Both  ABLEDATA  and  NARIC  are  funded  by  the 
National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  (NIDRR),  with 
contracts  numbers  HN92026001  and  HN90028001,  respectively  Both 
are  operated  by  Macro  Intematlonal,  Inc. 


is  just  as  easy  to  use. 


Obviously,  a  computer  program 
can  i  lake  the  place  of  a  good  teacher. 
But  the  Earl\  Leammg  series  from 
Marbicsofi  is  a  tool  that  helps 
teachers  keep  leammg  fun  for  early 
elemenlars  and  special  education 
students. 

The  software  is  easy  to  use  --  for 
both  the  student  and  the  teacher.  And 
when  used  with  a  speech  synthesizer, 
thcre  s  the  added  advantage  of  a 


human-sounding  voice  that  praises 
right  answers  and  2entl\  encourages 
ihc  student  alter  wrong  ones. 

For  more  information  and  a 
complete  product  caiaioe.  piease  call 
(612)755-1402. 

marblesoft" 


i?30l  Ceni-a-'irt  Nt  B'^i^e  WN  55434 


Our  prices  make 
everyone  happy! 


Send  for  a  free  catalog 
of  adaptive 

equipment.  m*' 


equipments 
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P.O.  Box  33  •  Bedford.  MA  01730 
(617)  275-7681  •  Fax  (617)  275-4094 


Making  dreams 
happen! 

For  27  years,  PRC  has  helped  people  to  speak,  to 
operate  computers,  and  to  control  their  environment. 
In  short,  we  have  provided  them  the  tools  they  need 
to  realize  their  dreams.  Do  you  know  someone  who 
has  a  dream?  Callus! 

I  Prentke  Romich  Company 


1  1022  Heyl  Road  •  Wooittf.  Ohio  44S91 
I  (216)  262'19t4  •  1IOO-2(2-1M4 


New!  ^Attends  Free 
Ultra  Brief  VSampie! 


Aqua-Absorb  core  with 
gel-forming  polymer 
locks  wetness  i^iside  the 
brief!  Stay-Dry  liner 
keeps  moisture  away 
from  skin.  Skin  stays  dry 
and  comfortable! 

Get  a  Free  Sample  of  this  ultimate  brief! 
Simply  send  this  coupon  with  $1  for  postage 
&  handling  to  HDIS,  325  Paul  Ave, 
Ferguson,  MO,  63135,  Questions?  Call  1- 
800-538-1036.  Be  sure  to  indicate  the  size 
brief  you  need. 

 Youth  (35-75  lbs.)   Small  (20-31"  hip/waist) 

 Med.  (32-44"  hip/waist)   Lrg.  (45-58"  hip/waist) 


HDIS 


Name  

Address  

City,State,Zip 
Phone  (  


24/33 


CopyriQht  1W3,  HDIS. 
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)WER  To  Ail  Your  Mobmy  Needs. 


GUIDE    TO    SUMMER    F  UN 


NARHA 

Horseback  Riding 
Can  Be  Therapeutic 

Like  many  sports,  horse- 
back riding  has  risks  as  well  as 
rewards,  and  for  a  rider  with  a 
disability,  these  risks  are  accom- 
panied by  particular  obstacles. 
This  is  why  the  North  American 
Riding  for  the  Handicapped 
Association  (NARHA)  was 
formed. 

As  the  governing  body  for 
the  therapeutic  riding  indus- 
try, NARHA,  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization operating  since  1969, 
establishes  safety  standards 
and  teaching  techniques  for  its 
operating  centers.  This  means 
that  each  rider  is  assured  the 
greatest  reward  with  the  least 
possible  risk. 

Research  shows  that  thera- 
peutic riding  can  produce 
physical,  emotional  and  men- 
tal rewards.  For  individuals 
with  impaired  mobility,  horse- 
back riding  gently  and  rhyth- 
mically moves  their  bodies  in 
a  manner  similar  t^.  a  human 
walking  gait.  These  riders 
experience  increased  balance, 
muscle  control  and  strength. 

Individuals  with  learning 
disorders  or  mental  disabilities 
are  motivated  by  riding  to  in- 
crease concentration,  patience 
and  discipline.  All  riders  bene- 
fit from  increased  self-esteem 
and  confidence. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
North  American  Riding  for  the  Handi^ 
capped  Association,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
33150.  Denver,  Colo.  80233,(800) 
369-RIDE,  (303)  45M212. 

TVavei  Guide  Offers 
More  Than  the  Usual 

The  Real  Guide:  Able  To 
Travel  is  a  collection  of  more 
than  100  talcs  by  travelers 
with  disabilities  describing 


their  adventures,  their  set- 
backs and  their  triumphs. 

The  book  covers  the  globe. 
Not  everything  can  be  acces- 
sible, but  The  Real  Guide:  Able 
To  Travel  demonstrates  just 
how  much  potentially  is  and 
makes  a  powerful  case  for 
removing  all  barriers,  both 
physical  and  communicative, 
encountered  by  travelers  with 
disabilities.  In  addition  to  the 
stories,  a  planning  section 
based  on  the  experiences  of 
real  travelers  covers  all  you 
need  to  know  before  you  go, 
including  choosing  an  airline, 
finding  a  hotel  and  taking  care 
of  your  medical  needs  overseas. 

The  book's  stories  infoon 
and  inspire:  a  wheelchair  user 
explores  Mayan  culture  in 
Honduras  and  the  cloud 
forests  and  beaches  of  Costa 
Rica  and  a  teacher  who  is 
quadriplegic  seeks  out  the 
literary  Ireland  of  Joyce  and 
Yeats. 

Available  at  most  national  book- 
store chains. 


Wilderness  Now 
Accessible  to  Ail 

Wilderness  on  Wheels 
(WOW),  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, is  a  model  wilder- 
ness access  facility  being 
developed  to  provide  access 
for  people  with  disabilities  to 
natural  environments. 

WOW's  goal  is  to  build  an 
eight-foot  wide  boardwalk  to 
the  top  of  the  north  cone  of 
Twin  Peaks  in  the  Pike  Nation- 
al Forest.  After  six  years  and 
60,000  volunteer  hours,  the 
first  mile  has  been  completed. 
O'^.ce  completed,  the  tnnl  will 
stretch  seven  miles  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain. 

In  addition  to  the  trail,  acces- 
sible camping  sites  have  been 
built.  Tent  decks  elevated  to 
the  height  of  a  wheelchair  seat 
are  complemented  by  ele- 
vated cooking  grills.  There  are 


also  picnic  tables  and  acces- 
sible rest  rooms  available. 
Dogs  are  not  encouraged,  but 
those  required  must  be  re- 
strained on  short  leashes. 
There  is  no  charge  for  use  of 
the  area,  but  donations  are 
requested  because  WOW  is 
funded  solely  by  donations. 

WOW,  located  60  miles 
southwest  of  Denver,  Colo.,  is 
open  from  mid -April  to  mid- 
October  by  reservation. 

For  moie  information,  contact 
Wilderness  on  Wheels.  7125  W. 
Jefferson  Ave.,  #155.  Lakewood. 
Colo.  80235.(303)988-2212. 


Wilderness  Inquiry 
Shares  Outdoor 
Adventures/Travel 

Wilderness  Inquiry,  a  non- 
profit organization,  started  in 
1978  with  a  desire  to  share  out- 
door adventure  travel  with 
people  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  served 
more  than  10,000  people  on 
countless  trips  throughout 
North  America,  Europe  and 
Australia. 

These  adventures  are  open 
to  people  of  all  ages  and  abili- 
ties, including  people  with 
sensory,  cognitive  or  mobility 
impairments.  Options  include 
skiing,  dogsledding,  canoeing, 
paddling  or  kayaking. 

For  nfiore  infomfiation,  contact 
Wilderness  Inquiry.  1313  Fifth  Si  SE. 
Box  84,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55414- 
1546.  (612)  379-3858. 

Resort  Fills  Special 
Vacation  Needs 

Situated  on  40  acres  of 
spruce  trees  and  tranquil  inlets, 
Bancroft/Owl's  Head  has 
served  as  a  summer  camp  for 
children  and  adults  enrolled  in 
Bancroft  programs  since  1904. 


Recognizing  the  need  for  a 
resort  where  individuals  with 
disabilities  can  vacation  with 
their  families,  Bancroft  has 
added  to  its  camp  program  a 
vacation  resort  plan  for  fami- 
lies wishing  to  explore  the 
coast  of  Maine  or  relax  in  the 
fresh  air  of  coastal  New 
England. 

Accommodations  include 
accessible  rustic  cabins  and 
bayfront  cottages. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Joseph  Kuhn.  Bancroft/Owl's  Head, 
Lighthouse  Road.  OwPs  Head,  Maine 
04854.  (207)  594-7261. 

MDA  Camps  Knock 
Down  Barriers 

Since  1955,  the  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Association's  (MDA 
extensive  camp  program  has 
built  bridges  and  knocked 
down  barriers,  fostering  a 
sense  of  self-worth  in  young 
people  with  disabilities  and 
greater  understanding  in  able- 
bodied  counselors. 

For  youngsters  with  neuro- 
muscular diseases,  MDA  camf 
is  a  magical  place.  Barriers 
simply  do  not  exist  at  the  mon 
than  90  camp  sessions  nation- 
wide. Skills  are  developed  anc 
taught  for  year-round  use,  A 
child  with  a  disability  can  be 
just  a  child  among  friends. 

MDA  supports  a  nation- 
wide network  of  summer  camp 
offering  a  wide  range  of  activ- 
ities specifically  designed  for 
youngsters  who  have  limited 
mobility  or  use  wheelchairs. 

MDA  camp  programs,  al- 
though structured,  are  con- 
ducted in  a  relaxed  atmosphen 
that  gives  campers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  lifelong 
friendships,  share  interests 
and  build  self-confidence. 

Activities  range  from  out- 
door sports  such  as  swimminp 
boating  and  baseball  to  less 
physically  demanding  pro- 
grams like  arts  and  crafts  anc 
talent  shows. 

For  more  information,  contact  th€ 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Association. 
National  Headquarters,  3300  E, 
Sunrise  Dr.,  Tucson.  Ariz.  85718, 


Van     Conversion  Dealers 


•California 

NofCal  Mobility,  inc. 

1298  Nord  Avenue  (Hwv  32) 
Chico.  CA  95926 
(800)  225-7361 


•Connecticut 

Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center,  raised 
tops/doors:  drop  floors:  custom 
dnving  equipment:  distnbutors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts.  Ricon. 
IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC  toucn  pad 
systems.  41  yrs.  of  service  to  the 
disabled  community.  Please  call  for 
more  information. 


•Florida 

Action  Mobility 

1925  10th  Ave.  No. 

Lake  Worth.  FL  33461 

(407)  582-6500/(800)  432-1459  FL 
Full  or  mini-yan  moCiificatKxis.  Scooter 
&  wtieeichair  lifts,  lifts,  drop  fioor.  raised 
roof,  lockdowns.  drlvng  equonent 
Install,  customize,  repair.  All  mfgs. 

B  &  R  Mobility  Services.  Inc. 

914  E.  Skagway  Ave. 
Tampa.  FL  336041 
(813)933-5452 

Comptete  moDility  equioment  dealer. 

NMEDA  Quality  Assurance  Program. 

Charter  member  with  5  star  ra:ng.  Call 

for  information. 


•Georgia 

i  DuraMed  Driving  Systems.  Inc. 

j  1543  15th  Street 

(  Augusta.  GA  30901 

:  (800)637-1378 

'     Custom  dnving  systems,  v^ncrr  &  scoot- 

!    er  lifts,  elevators,  van  conversions.  IMS. 

Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River.  Rcon.  EMC. 

MPD.  EZ  Loci<.  NMEDA  &  MED  Group. 


•Indiana 

Forward  Motions.  Inc. 

214  Valley  Street 

Dayton.  OH  45404 

(513)  222-5001 
Full-size/Mini-Van  modificatxxTS.  new/ 
used,  lifts,  dropfloor.  raised  nxjt.  lock 
downs,  dnving  equip.  NMEDA  member. 
Owned  by  person  witn  a  disaoiity. 


•Kentucky 

Forward  Motions.  Inc. 

214  Valley  Street 

Dayton.  OH  45404 

(513)  222-5001 
Full-sizeiMmi-Van  modrficatwns  new/ 
used,  lifts,  dropfloor.  raisea  rxf.  lock 
downs,  drying  equip.  NMEDA  member. 
Owned  by  person  with  a  djsaality 


•Massachusetts 

NE  Wheels 

3  Dunham  Road 
Billerica,  MA  01821 
(800)  886-9247 

We  will  build  to  meet  your  needs. 

Complete  reapir  service  available. 

Complete  line  of  automotive  adaptive 

equipment. 


•Michigan 

Handicapped  Driving  Aids  of  Ml 

3990  Second  Street 

Wayne,  Mi  48184 

(313)  595-4400 
All  brands/models  of  equip,  for  hand- 
icap vehicle  conversions.  Affordable 
prx»s.  Quality  service.  Owned/ oper- 
ated l)y  physically  challenged.  NMEDA. 

•New  Jersey 

Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201 )  808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors;  drop  floors:  custom 
dnving  equipment:  distnbutors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts.  Ricon. 
IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC  touch  pad 
systems.  41  yrs.  of  service  to  the 
disabled  community.  Please  call  for 
more  information. 

Monmouth  Vans  Access  & 
Rehab.  Equipment 

5105  Route  33/34. 

Farmingdale.  NJ  07072 

(800)  2^1-0034 
Wheelchair  driver  and  transport 
equip.,  adaptive  dnving  equipment 
and  vehicle  modifications  of  all  kinds. 


•New  York 

Barrier  Free  Systems.  Inc. 

165  Freeman's  Briage  Road 
Scotia.  NY  12302 
(518)346-4169 

We  sell  and  install  equipment  m  the 

aid  of  transportation  for  the 

physically  challenged.  For  more 

information,  give  us  a  call! 

Craftsmen  Mobility  Systems 

570  Hance  Road 

Binghamton.  NY  13903 

(607)  669-4595 
Full-size  van.  mini-van  ans  sedan 
modifications.  Whlchr  lifts,  adaptive 
driving.  Equip,  lowered  floors/raised 
roofs,  whlchr  tiedowns.  scooter  lifts 

Drive*Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors:  drop  floors:  custom 
dnving  equipment:  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts.  Ricon. 
IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC  touch  pad 
systems.  41  yrs.  of  service  to  the 
disabled  community.  Please  call  for 
more  information. 


•Ohio 

Forward  Motions,  Inc. 

214  Valley  Street 

Dayton,  OH  45404 

(513)  222-5001 
Full-size/Mini-Van  modrfications,  new/ 
used,  lifts,  dropfloor,  raised  roof,  lock 
dowr«.  driving  equp.  NMEDA  member. 
Owned  by  person  with  a  disability. 


•Pennsylvania 

Drive-Master.  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center:  raisea 
tops/doors:  drop  floors;  custom 
driving  equipment:  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts,  Ricon. 
IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC  touch  pad 
systems.  41  yrs,  of  service  to  the 
disabled  community.  Please  call  for 
more  information. 


•Texas 

Advanced  Conversions,  inc, 

2105  A  North  Beach  Street 

Ft.  Worth,  TX  76111 

(817)834-1003 
Guy  Tucker,  President.  Adaptive 
vehicle  modifications.  NMEDA 
member,  6  yrs.  in  business.  Buy-sell- 
trade^ease  new  and  used  equipment. 
Wheelchair/scooter  lifts,  24  hour 
services,  Sale/Service:  Riccn.  Bruno, 
Mobil-Tech,  EMC.  EZ  Lock,  U?D, 
MPS,  Kneel  KAR.  Care  Concepts, 

Lift  Aids 

2381  Pecan  Court 

Ft,  Worth,  TX  76117 

(817)834-3881/429-7141  (Metro) 
Installer  of  special  adaptive 
equipment  and  custom  conversions 
focusing  on  the  special  needs  of 
each  individual  family. 
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RESOURCE  SECTION 


^  Easter  Seal  Society's 
JSt  Accessible  Camps 

U  •     The  following  camps  are  run  by  the  local  Easter  Seal 
Societies  In  each  state.  They  are  all  accredited  by  the  American 
Camping  Association  (ACA).  The  camps  offer  a  variety  of  main- 
streamed  and  non-mainstreamed  programs.  For  help  in  choosing  the 
right  camp  for  your  child,  contact  your  local  Easter  Seal  Society  for  a 
free  copy  of  the  brochure  Make  the  Right  Choice  for  Your  Child  — 
Camps  for  Children  with  Disabilities.  Or  send  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  to:  The  Communications  Department.  National 
Easter  Seal  Society,  70  E.  Lake  St..  Chicago,  111.  60601. 


EKLC 


ALABAMA 

Camp  ASCCA 
Jerry  Bynunfi 
Adnfiinlstrator 
P.O.  Box  21 

Jackson's  Gap,  AL  36861 
(205)  825-9226 

ALASKA 

Camp  Caribou 
Alaska  Easter  Seal  Society 
3719  Arctic  Blvd. 
Anchorage.  AK  99503 
(907)  561-7325 

ARIZONA 

Camp  Easter  Seal 
Beth  Lucas 
903  N.  Second  Ave. 
Phoenix,  AZ  85004 
(800)  626-6061 

CALIFORNIA 

Camp  Easter  Seal 

Brian  Best.  Director 

Easter  Seal  Society  of  the 

Inland  Counties 

241  E.  Ninth  St. 

San  Bernardino.  OA  92410 

(714)  888-4125 

Camp  Harmon 
Jane  Carr.  Director 
Easter  Seal  Society 
of  Santa  Cruz.  Monterey 
9010  Sequel  Dr. 
Aptos.  CA  95003 
(408)  684-2166 

Camp  Lisa 
Kerry  Ann  McArtney 
P.O.  Box  1035 
Healdsburg.  CA  95448 
(707)  433-5402 

COLORADO 

Easter  Seal  Handicamp 
Mellode  Lowther,  Director 
P.O.  Box  115 
Empire.  CO  80438 
(303)  569-2333 


CONNECTICUT 

Hemlocks  Recreation  Ctr. 
Sunny  Ku,  Director 
PO.  Box  198 
Hebron,  CT  06248 
(203)  228-9496 

FLORIDA 

Camp  Challenge 
Jesse  Shuman.  Director 
31600  Camp  Challenge  Rd. 
Sorrento.  FL  32776 
(904)  383-4711 

ILLINOIS 

Camp  Heffernan 
Tim  Furey.  Administrator 
Easter  Seal  Center 
206  S.  Linden.  Suite  4A 
Normal.  IL  61761 
(309)  452-8074 

Easter  Seal  Camp 
Richard  Merz 
Executive  Director 
Easter  Seal  Rehab.  Ctr. 
1230  N.  Highland  Ave. 
Aurora,  IL  60506 
(708)  896-1961 

INDIANA 

Camp  Koch 

Tom  Wellman.  Director 

Easter  Seal  of  Indiana 

P.O.  Box  39 

Troy.  IN  47588 

(812)  547-5581 

Isanogel  Center 
Cindy  Lloyd,  Director 
7601  W.  Isanogei  Rd..  #50N 
Muncie,  IN  47304 
(317)  288-1073 

IOWA 

Camp  Sunnyside 

Pete  Theisman 

Dir.  of  Camping/Recreation 

P.O.  Box  4002 

Des  Moines.  lA  50333 

(515)  289-1933 


KENTUCKY 

Camp  Kysoc 
Heidi  Miller 

Director  of  Camping  and 

Recreation 

233  East  Broadway 

Louisville.  KY  40202 

(502)  584-9781 

MARYLAND 

Camp  Fairlee  Manor 
Mike  Currence 
Program  Director 
22242  Bay  Shore  Rd. 
Chestertown.  MD  21620 
(410)778-0566 

MAINE 

Pine  Tree  Camp 
Greg  Ouellette 
Executive  Director 
84  Front  St. 
Box  518 

Bath,  ME  04530 
(207)  443-3341 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Agassiz  Village 
Rosalind  Fisher 
Camp  Coordinator 
484  Main  St. 
Worcester,  MA  01608 
(508)  757-6343 

NEBRASKA 

Camp  Easter  Seal 
Deb  Waskowiak 
Executive  Director 
3015  North  90th  Street 
Suite  6 

Omaha,  NE  68134 
(402)  571-2162 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Camp  Easter  Seal 
Lisa  Lambert 
Executive  Director 
555  Auburn  St. 
Manchester.  NH  03103 
(603)  623-8863 
(Please  see  page  1 6  for 
more  information) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Camp  Merry  Heart 
Mary  Ellen  Ross 
Executive  Director 
RD  #2.  O'Brien  Road 
Hackettstown.  NJ  07840 
(908)  852-3896 

NEW  MEXICO 

Camp  Easter  Seal 
Attention:  Director  of  Camp 
Easter  Seal 

2819  Richmond  Dr.  NE 
Albuquerque,  NM  87107 
(505)  888-3811 


NEW  YORK 

Camp  Goodwill 
Robert  O'Brien,  Director 
N.Y.  Easter  Seal  Society 
Rt.  #1,  Fails  Boulevard 
Chittenango.  NY  13037 
(315)  655-9735 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Easter  Seal  Camp  Program 
Karen  Hamilton.  Jeff  Smith 
N.C.  Easter  Seal  Society 
2315  Myron  Dr. 
Raleigh.  NC  27607 
(919)  783-8898 

OKLAHOMA 

Camp  Easter  Seal 
Toni  Butler.  Director 
2100  NW  63rd  Street 
Oklahoma  City.  OK  73116 
(405)  848-7603 

OREGON 

Camp  Easter  Seal 
Diane  Battaglia,  Camp  Mgr. 
3575  Donald  St. 
Eugene,  OR  97405 
(503)  344-2247 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Camp  Harmony  Hall 
Richard  Lewis,  Director 
P.O.  Box  497 
1500  Fulling  Mill  Rd. 
Middletown,  PA  17057 
(717)  939-7801 

TENNESSEE 

Camp  Easter  Seal 
Johnny  Ambrose,  Director 
Easter  Seal  Soc.  of  Tenn. 
2001  V/oodmont  Blvd. 
Nashville,  TN  37215 
(615)  251-0070 

VIRGINIA 

Camp  Easter  Seal 
Eric  Dresser,  Director 
4841  Williamson  Rd. 
PO,  Box  5496 
Roanoke.  VA  24012 
(703)  362-1656 

WASHINGTON 

Camp  Easter  Seal 
Mary  Jo  Morykon,  Director 
P.O,  Box  J 
Vaughn,  WA  98394 
(206)  884-2722 

WISCONSIN 

Camp  Wawbeek 
Matt  Anderson.  Director 
Wis.  Easter  Seal  Society 
101  Nob  Hill  Rd.,  Ste.  301 
Madison,  Wl  53713 
(608)  277-8288 


lrif]§~DUET  ...4  new  kind  of  freedom! 

Norvyypu  can  share  an  active  lifestyle  with  your  friends  and  family.  Enjoy  the  scenery. 
:  ^i^g        ^||,  exhilaration  of  the  outdoors. 

ruggedly  built  wheelchair/bike,  with  accessories  to  custom  fit 
ly  special  seating  needs  you  may  have,  for  children  or  adults. 

physically  challenged  Duet-owners  in  25  countries  already 
participate  in  outdoor  recreational  activities. 

lation  of  the  location  of  your  nearest  dealer,  please  contact 
ROBHRT  MOHMNC;  .\10BILm'  S^•STl:MS.  IN'C 


(303)  220-0983 


7348  S.  Alton  Way  •  Suite  L 
Englewood.  CO  80112 
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Subscription  Problems??? 

If  you  have  any  problems  with  your  subscription,  we 
want  to  solve  them  to  your  complete  satisfaction. 
Please  call  (800)  562-1973. 

Want  Your  Name  Off  The  Mailing  List? 

From  time  to  time.  Exceptional  Parent  allows  the  names  ot  its 
subscribers  to  be  mailed  to  organizations  whose  services 
or  products  we  believe  may  be  of  value  to  our  subscribers. 
!f  you  do  not  want  to  receive  any  of  these  mailings,  please 
send  us  vour  name  and  address  and  we  will  do  our  best 
to  remove  your  name  from  any  of  these  solicitations. 


Moving? 

Simply  attach  the  label  from  this  magazine  and  write  in 
your  new  address  below.  Please  allow  4-8  weeks. 
Send  To:  Exceptional  Parent 

P.O.  Box  3000,  Dept.  EP 

Denville,  N.J.  07834 


Apt* 


City 


ZIP 


Introducing 

MT.C.  Rear  Entry  Lowered  Floor 
Mini  Van  For  Wheelchair 
or  Scooter  Transportation 


ERLC 


■  Eliminates  vehicle  entry  problems  m  parking  lots. 
■  Uses  all  electric  controls.  No  more  hydraulics  to  contend  with. 
■  Economical  to  buy  and  to  own. 
■  Power  ramp  with  rear  suspension  compression  for  easy  low  angle 
entrance  and  exit. 
For  more  information  ana  price  quotations  call  or  write: 

MOBILITY 
i'^^H^Ipr*  TECHNOLOGY 

MMSM  corporation 

'Moving  in  Your  Direaion' 


($16)  964-7727 
P.O.  Box  1493 
Battle  Crttk,  Ml  49016 


Our  NEW  Bath  and 
Shower  Chairs  are  the 
most  adjustable  ones 
made.  The  angle  of  the 
back  and  the  seat  each 
have  12  positions  for 
proper  positioning  and 
comfort.  The  frames  are 
extra  sturdy  to  give 
greater  value.  In 
addition  to  the  chair 
pictured,  we  make  an 
Elevated  Bath  Chair  and 
a  RoIMn  Shower  Chair 
for  you  to  choose  from. 
Each  model  comes  in 
six  sizes  to  maximize 
the  time  of  its  use. 


For  a  free  brochure  call  or  write: 


The  Adaptive  Design  Shop 

12847  Pt.  Pleasant  Drive 
Fairfax,  VA  22033 
703-631-1585 

Dealer  inquiries  invited 


I  ■  Annl/llaif  1QQQ 


RESOURCE  SECTION 


Specialized  Hospital 
Camps 


The  following  listing  contains  the  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of 
camps  that  provide  specialized  services  for  children  with  disabilities. 
These  camps  are  sponsored  by  hospitals  which  belong  to  the 
National  Association  of  Children's  Hospitals  and  Related  Institutions. 
Inc.  (NACHRI).  This  listing  was  produced  by  NACHRI.  401  Wythe 
St.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314,  (703)  684-1589. 
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CONNECTICUT 

Hole  in  the  Wall  Gang  Camp 
James  Schaffer,  Director 
555  Long  Wharf  Dr. 
New  Haven.  CT  06511 
(203)  772-0522 

FLORIDA 

The  following  camps  are 
sponsored  by  the  Miami 
Children's  Hospital,  6125 
SW  31st  Street  Miami,  Fla. 
33155,  (305)  666-6511: 

Arthritis 
Beth  Bridy 

Division  of  Rheumatology 
Cottage  #3 
(305)  663-8505 

Asthma 

Brian  Hannigan 
Education/Staff  Dev. 
(305)  666-6511.  ext.  2516 

Diabetes 

M.  Iliana  Sanders 

Division  of  Endocrinology 

MOB  #303 

(305)  662-8398 

Oncology 

Maria  Campbell 

Division  of  Hematology/ 

Oncology 

MOB  #104 

(305)  662-8360 

VACC 
Cathy  Klein 

Div.  of  Pediatric  Pulmonology 
3200  SW  60  Court,  Ste.  203 
Miami,  FL  33155 
(305)  662-VACC 

GEORGIA 

Camp  Sunshine 

(for  oncology  patients) 

Sally  Hale 

Scottish  Rite  Medical  Ctr. 
P.O.  Box  77236 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 
(404)  872-6977 

A      V.  .   I  D.  .  .  A — ««••..  rfAAA 


INDIANA 

Champ  Camp 
(for  children  with  trache- 
ostomies or  who  require 
ventilator  assistance) 
Lifelines  Children's 
Rehabilitation  Hospital 
PO.  Box  40407 
Indianapolis.  IN  46240-0407 
(317)  872-0555 

KENTUCKY 

Camp  Superkids 
(for  children  with  asthma) 
American  Lung  Association 
Menisa  Marshall 
PO  Box  9067 
Louisville,  KY  40209 
(800)  366-LUNG 
(502)  363-2652 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Camp  Chest  Nut 
American  Lung  Association 
of  Massachusetts 
Barbara  O'Neil 
803  Summer  St. 
Boston,  MA  02127 
(617)  269«9720 

Clara  Barton  Camp 
(for  girls  with  diabetes) 
Shelley  Yeager 
Executive  Director 
PO.  Box  356 
North  Oxford.  MA  01537 
(508)  987-2056 

Elliot  P.  Joslin  Camp 
(for  boys  with  diabetes) 
Joslin  Diabetes  Center 
One  Joslin  Place 
Boston,  MA  02215 
(617)  732-2455 

PKU  Camp 
Beth  DeAngeiis 
PKU  Program 
Gardner  81 6 
Children's  Hospital 
300  Longwood  Ave. 
Boston.  MA  02115 
(617)  735-7346 


Edward  J.  Madden 
Memorial  Open  tiearts 
Camp 
Ken  Coulon 

250  Monument  Valley  Rd. 
Great  Barrington.  MA  02130 
(413)  528-2229 

MICHIGAN 

Camp  Copneconic 
National  Kidney  Foundation 
of  Michigan 

2350  S.  Huron  Parkway 
Ann  Arbor.  Ml  48104 
(800)  622-9010 
(313)  971-2800 

MINNESOTA 

Camp  Ozawizeniba 
(for  children  and  teens  ages 
8-18  who  have  epilepsy) 
Camp  Oz 

Gillette  Children's  Hospital 
777  Raymond  Ave. 
St.  Paul.  MN  55114 
(800)  779-0777 
(612)  646-8763 

S.K.I.R  Camp 
(^or  children  who  are 
dependent  on  technology) 
Barbara  Donaghy 
Children's  Hospital 
11208  Minnesota  Mills  Rd. 
Minnetonka,  MN  55343 
(612)  220-6027 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Camp  Sunrise 
(for  children  with  cancer) 
American  Cancer  Society 
New  Hampshire  Division 
360  Route  101,  Unit  501 
Bedford.  NH  03110 
(603)  472-8899 

NEW  JERSEY 

AAC  Camp 

(for  children  using  augmen- 
tative and  alternative  com- 
munication systems) 
Joan  Bruno 
Camp  Coordinator 
Children's  Specialized 
Hospital 

150  New  Providence  Rd. 
Mountainside.  NJ  07092 
(908)  233-3720 

NEW  YORK 

52  Association  for  the 
(Handicapped 

(a  skiing  clinic  designed  for 
children  with  amputations) 
Allan  D.  Weinberg 
350  Fifth  Ave..  Rm.  7710 
New  York,  NY  10118 
(212)  563-9797 

dan 


OHIO 

The  following  camps  are 
sponsored  by  the  Children's 
Hospital  Medical  Center  of 
Akron,  281  Locust  St., 
Akron,  Ohio  44308, 
(216)379-8200: 

ACBC  Summer  Camp 
(for  children  recovering 
from  burns) 
Marie  Worrell 
Cheryl  Sanders 
(216)  379-8813 

Camp  Ability 

(for  children  with  spina 

bifida) 

Debbie  Gibson 
Gert  Pallija 
(216)  379-8195 

Camp  CHOPS 

(for  children  with  cancer. 

leukemia  and  related  blood 

conditions) 

Nancy  Carst 

Elizabeth  Morstatter 

Pam  Cicora 

Charlene  Maxen 

(216)  379-8830 

Camp  Wonderlung 
(for  children  with 
asthma) 

Debbie  Ouellette 
Dianne  Fihe 
(216)  379-8585 

Certified  Fun  Camp 
(for  children  with  cystic 
fibrosis) 

Cathie  Lippencott 
Betsy  Maxwell 
(216)  379-8545 

The  following  camps  are 
sponsored  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital,  700 
Children's  Dr.,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43205,  (614)  461-2000: 

Cystic  Fibrosis  Camp 
Margaret  Pease 
(614)  461-2515 

Hematology  Camp 
Roz  Williams 
(614)  461-2460 

Kidney  Camp 
Beth  Smith 
(614)  461-2166 

Myelomeningocele/ 
Rehabilitation  Camp 
Dennis  Brazelton 
(614)  461-2833 


THE  mXER  WALKER 

*  Improves  coordination,  postural  control 
and  muscle  tone. 

*  Provides  independence. 

*  Secured  in  center  by  seat  or  belt. 

*  Attachments  -  leg  straps  and  hand  mitts. 

*  Three  sizes  -  S,  M,  L. 

*  U.S.  Coast  Guard  approved. 

*  Trade-in  policy. 

*  Life-long  warranty. 

Contact: 

AQUATIC  THERAPY 

123  Haymac  Street 
Kalamazoo,  MI  49004 
(616)  349-9049 


Europe's  leading  line  of  specialized  bicycles,  tricycles 

and  tandems  now  available  in  North  America. 
Steel  frame.  Dual  caliper,  drum  and  coaster  brakes 

available.  Parking  brake  standard.  Latest  styling 
and  wide  choice  of  colour  combinations.  More  than 
30  specially  designed  accessories  to  meet  every  need. 

Haverich  Ortho-Sport,  Inc. 
67  Emerald  Street 
Keene,  NH  03431  (603)358-0438 
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WHEELCHAIR  LIFTS 
STAIRCUMBS 


runeMMUfti't  Sutl^fWIiMl- 
chalr  Lift.  •  smooth  opor  ating 
hMvy  duty  lift  wtth  500  Ibt.  ca- 
pacity, tMJilt  to  fit  ttio  moro  avar* 
aga  width  ttaira.  Enginaorod  to 
maat  all  aafaty  raquiramontt. 
Flinchbaugh*t  8utlar  Whaolchair 
Lift  may  ba  instaliad  with  unkM- 
liavabla  timpiicity. 

Sm  Un  in  Action.  Actual 
Instatiation  Video  AvMiiabie,  $35.00. 
fted99mat)i0  with  Purchase. 


PHficMNMitte's  lutl^r  Impcr 
rial  StalrcHink  uaat  tha  tama 
baaic  f  aaturat  at  tha  highly  ra- 
gardad  standard  modal,  but 
maatt  tha  naad  for  graatar  width 
of  walk  araa  in  mora  narrow 
stairways.  Tha  Impariat  modal 
also  offars  a  choica  of  saating 
positions  and  incorporatas  a 
fold^p  saat  and  foot  rast  and 
will  fit  all  straightaway  stairs  of 
avaraga  langth.  Writa  for  da- 
scripttva  litaratura. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


THE  FUNCHBAUGH  CO.,  INC. 

390  EBERTS  LANE.  YORK.  PA  17403 

(717)854  7720  1-800-326-2418 


Free  Samples! 


Save  up  to  60%  on  Disposable  Diapers 
And  We  Will  Deliver  Right  to  Your  Door 


'S^c  irregular 
To  order,  call  loll  free 

1-800-879-3427 

Also  ask  about  our  complete  catalo<^  includint^  Depend, 
Attends,  At  Ease,  Comfort  Dn\  Ultra  Shield  and  Dri  Pride 


WoodBury  Products 

4410  Austin  Blvd..  Dept.  250 
Island  Park,  New  York  1 1558 


Camp  A'OK 

(for  children  with  asthma) 
Barbara  Rushley 
Central  Ohio  Lung  Assoc. 
4627  Executive  Dr. 
Columbus.  OH  43220 
(614)  457-4570 

Camp  Allyn 

(for  children  and  adults  with 
any  disability) 
Renie  Taylor.  Director 
5650  Given  Rd. 
Cincinnati.  OH  45243 
(513)  831-4660 

Camp  Cheerful 
(for  children  and  adults  with 
physical,  medical  and 
language  disabilities) 
David  Mable 
Administrative  Director 
Dee  Mable 
Program  Director 
1500  Cheerful  Ln. 
Strongviile.  OH  44136 

Camp  Christopher 
(for  children  with  mental 
retardation) 

Catholic  Youth  Organization 

of  Summit  County 

404  Elbon  Ave. 

Akron.  OH  44306-1500 

(216)  773-0426 

Camp  Courageous 
(for  children  with  mental 
retardation) 

Rick  Rinestine.  Director 
1  Stranahan  Sq..  Ste.  540 
Davis  Building 
Toledo.  OH  43604 
(419)  242-4412 

Camp  Ko-Man-She 
(for  children  with  diabetes) 
1 84  Salem  Ave. 
Dayton.  OH  45406-5877 
(513)  220-6111 

Camp  Mohaven 

(for  children  with  cystic 

fibrosis) 

Marilyn  Butschillinger 
The  Children's 
Medical  Center 
One  Children's  Plaza 
Dayton.  OH  45404-1815 
(513)  226-8376 

Camp  Superkids 

(for  children  with  asthma) 

Kathy  Prosser 

American  Lung  Association 

1700  Arlingate  Ln. 

Columbus.  OH  43228 

(614)  279-1700 


Camp  Wanake 

(for  children  with  mental 

retardation) 

Jim  Parkhurst 

Director 

9463  Manchester  Rd..  SW 
Beach  City,  OH  44608 
(216)  833-9924 

Camp  Wekandu 

(for  children  with  rheumatic 

diseases  of  childhood  and 

adolescence) 

Pam  Heydt 

Div.  of  Rheumetology 

Special  Treatment  Center 

for  Juvenile  Arthritis 

Children's  Hospital 

Elland  and  Bethseda 

Avenues 

Cincinnati.  OH  45229-2899 
(513)  559-4676 

Diabetes  Camp 
Lori  Saunier 
Central  Ohio 
Diabetes  Association 
1580  King  Ave. 
Columbus.  OH  43212 
(614)  486-7124 

Highbrook  Lodge 
(for  children  and  adults  with 
visual  impairments) 
Cleveland  Sight  Center 
1909  East  101st  Street 
PO.  Box  1988 
Cleveland.  OH  44106 
(216)  791-8118 

Kappa  Kidney  Kamp 
(for  children  ages  8-18  who 
have  had  kidney  transplants 
or  are  experiencing  kidney 
or  urinary  tract  dysfunction) 
Stephanie  Evans.  Director 
1373  Grandview  Ave. 
Suite  200 

Columbus,  OH  43212 
(614)  481-4030 

Matthew  Salem  Camp 
(for  children  with  asthma, 
chronic  lung  and/or  res- 
piratory disease) 
2211  Arthur  Ave. 
Lakewood,  OH  44107 
(216)  228-0334 

Recreation  Unlimited 
(for  children  and  adults  with 
all  disabilities,  including 
mental  retardation) 
Gary  Bertelsen 
Development  Director 
7700  Piper  Rd. 
Ashley,  OH  43003 
(614)  548-7006 


YMCA  Camp  Kern 
(for  children  with  juvenile 
arthritis,  muscular  dys- 
trophy, cancer) 
Larry  L.  Maxwell 
John  Fieley 
5291  State  Route  350 
Oregonia.  OH  45054 
(513)  885-3807 

OKLAHOMA 
The  following  camps  are 
sponsored  by  the  Okla- 
homa Medical  Center,  RO. 
Box  26307,  Oidahoma  City, 
Okla.  73126,(405)271-3600: 

Cystic  Fibrosis 

Debbie  Berry 

Pulmonary  Nurse 

Clincian 

(405)  271-6086 

Diabetes 
Dr.  Tom  Lera 
(405)  271-4407 

Hematology/Oncology 
Lori  Lunsford 
(405)  271-4518 

Hemophilia 
Beverly  Stevens 
(405)  271-3661 

Kidney  Camp 
Cindy  Stern 
(405)  271-4518 

Meningomyelocele 
Dr.  Harriet  Coussons 
(405)  271-5700 

Children  dependent  on 

ventilators 

Debbie  Berry 

Pulmonary  Nurse 

Clinician 

(405)  271-6086 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Handi*Camp 

(for  children,  teens  and 

young  adults  with 

disabilities) 

237  Fairfield  Ave. 

Upper  Derby,  PA  19082 

(215)  352-7177 

Heart  Camp 

(for  children  ages  8-14  with 
heart  disease) 
Cardiology  Department 
Children's  Hospital  of 
Pittsburgh 
3705  Fifth  Ave. 
Pittsburgh.  PA  15213 
(412)  692-5540 


TENNESSEE 

Camp  Eagle's  Nest 
(for  oncology/hematology 
clinic  patients  ages  6  &  older) 
Laura  Barnes 
East  Tennessee 
Children's  Hospital 
2018  Clinch  Ave. 
Knoxville.TN  37901 
(615)  541-8000 

TEXAS 

Camp  Periwinkle 
(for  cancer  patients  and 
their  siblings,  ages  7-14) 
Paul  Gerson 
MC-2-2521 

Texas  Children's  Hospital 
6621  Fannin  St. 
Houston.  TX  77030 
(713)  770-5324 

Camp  Sanguinity 
(for  children  with  blood 
disorders) 

Paul  W.  Wallace.  Director 
Cook-Fort  Worth  Children's 
Medical  Center 
801  Seventh  Ave. 
Fort  Worth.  TX  76104 
(817)  885-4208 

The  following  camps  are 
sponsored  by  the  Children's 
Medical  Center,  c/o  Vance 
Gilmorey  Special  Camps  for 
Special  Kids,  8111  Preston 
Rd,  Suite  807,  Dallas,  Texas 
75225,^214)  360-0056: 

Camp  Esperanza 
(for  pediatric  cancer 
patients) 

Camp  John  Marc 
(for  children  who  need 
special  medical  care) 

Camp  for  Kids  with  Renal 
Disease 

Childhood  Cancers  Camp 

Camp  for  Kids  with 
Hemophilia 

WASHINGTON 

Stanley  Stamm  Children's 
Hospital  Camp 
(for  chronically  ill  children 
and  children  disabilities 
Rob  Parl'er 

Summei  Camp  Program 
4800  Sand  Point  Way  NE 
Mail  Stop  CH88 
P.O.  Box  5371 
Seattle.  WA  98105-0371 
(206)  526-2267 
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^Bathroom  Equipment      •Ergonomic  Desk 


•Shampoo  Trays 


The  Adaptive  Design  Shop 

12847  Pt.  Pleasant  Drive 

Fairfax,  VA  22033 

(703)  631-1585 
Our  toilet  supports  ad}ust  to  tit 
toddler  through  adult.  No  need  to 
ever  buy  another.  Our  bath  chairs 
are  custom  made  to  fit  your  child. 


^Catalogs 


Equipment  Shop 

P.O.  Box  172 
Bedford.  MA  01730 
(617)  275-7681 

•Clothing 

Adrian's  Closet 

P.O.  Box  9506 

RanchoSantaFe.CA  92067 
(800)  831-2577 

•Conferences 

Spectrum  Institute,  P.O.  Box  "T" 

Culver  City.  CA  90231-0090 

(310)  391-2420  Ext.  33 

TDD  (310)  398-7225 
"The  Challenge  o!  Changing  Times: 
Innovative  Approaches  to  Abuse". 
June  18.  Burbank  Airport  Hilton,  CA. 
Int  l.  nat  i  &  local  experts  on  abuse/ 
disability.  Registration  S70.  late 
S85.  Contact:  Nora  Baladenan. 


•Equipment  Dealers 

Atlantic  Rehab.,  Inc. 

81  Rumford  Avenue 
i     Waltham.  MA  02254-9055 
!  (617)894-0069 

Atlantic  Rehab,  specializes  in 
Pediatric  Mobilty  and  Sealing. 
Sales  and  Service.  Please  call  for 
more  information. 

Marathon  Medical  Equipment 

308  Talmadge  Road 
Edison,  NJ  08817 
(908)  287-4255 
Specializing  in  Pediatric  Rehab. 
Equip,  including  custom  adaptive 
seating  on  lightweight  wheelchairs 
and  power  mooility  bases. 

The  MED  Group,  Inc. 

3223  South  Loop  289  «600 
Lubbock.  TX  79423 
(800)  825-5633 
MED  is  a  network  of  the  highest 
caliber  rehabilitation  ano  related 
equipment  dealers  in  the  nation 
Standards  for  beirig  a  MED  dealer 
ensure  that  quality  products  and 
follow  up  services  are  delivered  to 
their  customers. 


ERLC 


Rhamdec,  Inc. 

476  Ellis  Street 
Mt.  View.  CA  94043-2240 
(415)  965-3251/(800)  428-0620 
Attractive  and  sturdy.  Discover 
MYDESC.  a  portable  line  of  tilting, 
swing-away  desktops  for  wheel- 
chairs, beds,  sofas,  tables  and 
floors.  Ideal  for  school,  work,  laptop 
computers.  Multiple  models  avail- 
aWe.  ranging  from  $159.95-S389.95. 
Call  for  info,  &  free  brochure. 


•Incontinence 

Access  Medical  Supply 

2006  Crown  Plaza  Drive 

Columbus.  OH  43235 

(800)  242-2460 
ATTENDS  YOUTH  BRIEFS.  Ftt 
children  35-75  lbs.  S51.95/CS  (96). 
Free  Delivery.  Mention  this  ad  to 
receive  a  free  tub  of  Attends 
Disposable  Washcloths  ($8.25 
value)  with  your  first  order'  We  also 
carry  Depend.  Serenity,  other  items. 
Call  for  our  Free  Catalog! 

HOIS 

325  Paul  Ave. 
Ferguson.  MO  63135 
(800)  538-1036 

Shield  Healthcare  Centers 

24700  Avenue  Rockefeller 
Santa  Clarita.  CA  91355 
(800)  228-7150 

•Lifts 

Ricon 

12450  Montague  Street 

Pacoima.  CA  91331 

(800)  322-2884 
Mfgr.  of  lifts  &  accessones  for  person- 
al &  commercial  vehicles.  Electnc/ 
electro-hydraulic  whichr.  lifts,  pwr.  door 
operators  &  6-Way  Power  Seat  Base. 


•Restraints 

Q*Straint,  Inc. 

4248  Ridge  Lea  Rd. 

Buffalo.  NY  14226 

(716)  831-9959 
A  universal  whichr.  and  occupant 
restraint  system.  Components  are 
designed,  engineered,  tested  to  work 
together  to  prevent  passenger  injur/. 

•Seating/Positioning 

Kaye  Products,  Inc. 

535  Dimmocks  Mill  Rd. 
Hillsborough,  NO  27278 
(919)  732-6444 


The  Vogel  Brand/Shampoo-Aide 

P.O.  Box  126 

Carlock,  IL  61725 

(800)  283-2062 
Lightweight,  portable,  self-adiusting. 
self-securing,  highly  adaptable.  Indi- 
vidual sits  upright  with  back  toward 
sink  and  tilts  head  back  slightly. 


•Software 

Jesana.  Ltd. 

P.O.  Box  17 

Irvington,  NY  10533 

(800)  443-4728 
With  an  Apple  Computer  &  speech 
synthesizer  KEYTALK  "says'  what 
IS  typed  &  displayed.  Removes 
barriers  to  reading  &  writing. 

Laureate  Learning  Systems.  Inc. 

110E.  Spring  Street 

Winooski.  VT  05404 

(800)  562-6801.  (802)  655-4755 
Talking  sftwr.  in  area  of  lang.  devei.. 
cognitive  processing  &  instructional 
games.  FREE  book.  Sequential 
Software  for  Language  Intervention. 

Microsystems  Software 

600  Worcester  Road 
Framingham.  MA  01701 
(508)  879-9000 
HandiWARE  enables  and  improves 
access  to  PC's  for  the  mobility-impair- 
ed, speech-impaired  and  hearing- 
impaired.  Works  with  off-the-shelf 
programs,  generk;  switches  &  industry- 
standard  speech  synthesizers.  S20- 
&695pluss&h.  Reasewnte  to  Micro- 
systems Software  for  more  info. 

Microsystems  Software 

600  Worcester  Road 
Framinghanfi.  MA  01701 
(508)  879-9000 
MAGic  &  MAGic  Deluxe  magnify  PC 
or  laptop  VGA/SVGA/XGA  screen, 
text  and  graphics  programs  2X. 
Deluxe  magnifies  text-based  apps. 
up  tp  12X.  Work  with  adapted  ac- 
cess software  MAGc;  S79.  Deluxe: 
&295  plus  S5  s&h.  Please  write  to 
Microsystems  Software  for  more  info. 


•Strollers 

Racing  Strollers,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  2189 

Yakima.  WA  98907 

(509)  457-0925 
All-terrain  stroller  fits  children  of 
many  sizes.  Affordable,  lightweight, 
durable.  Models  from  Baby  Jogger 
to  XL  Special  Needs  II.  Adaptable. 


•Switches  &  Controls 

AbilityResearch,  Inc. 

P.O.  60x1721 

Minnetonka.  MN  55345 

(612)  939-0121/Fax  (612)  890-8393 
Hands-free  AbililySwitch: 
LightSwitch^**  lets  a  user  control 
many  electronic  devices,  toys,  and 
appliance  adapters.  It's  operated 
by  a  light  pointer  or  small  flashlight. 
Free  brochure  includes  LightSwitch 
and  LightBoard'**  alternative 
keyboard.  Callorwnte. 


•Toys  &  Hobbies 

TFH  (USA)  LTD. 

4449  Gibsonia  Road 

Gibsonias  PA  15044 

(412)  444-6400 
FREE  CATALOG!  Fun  and 
Achievement  products  for  children 
with  Special  Needs.  Call  or  wnte  for 
more  infomnation. 


•Videos 

LDA 

4156  Library  Road 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15234 

(412)  341-1515 
Picture  ofSucce$s-^6  min.  video 
featuring  artist  P.  Buckley  Moss  & 
leaming  disabilities  special-ist  Dr. 
Larry  Silver.  Send  check  for  S25. 


^Voice  Output 


ADAMLAB-Wayne  County 
Reg,  Educ-  Service  Agency 

33500  Van  Born  Road 

Wayne,  Ml  48184 

(313)  467-1610/(313)  326-2610 
WOLF  Voice  Output  Communication 
Aid-  uses  Texas  Instojments'  Touch 
and  re// enclosure,  synthetic  voice 
by  ADAMLAB.  programmable  plus 
pre-prog.  vocab.,  5000  word  capaaty. 
base  version  S400 ;  WhisperWolf 
adds  audrtory  scanning.  S450;  AlPS 
Wolf  adds  lacks  for  switches.  S500. 

LYNX  Voice  Output  Communication 
AkJ-  new  product,  trainer,  4  messages 
digitized  voice,  built-in  microphone.  4 
click  nwmbrane  switches  on  front 
panel,  direct  selector  scanning,  red 
LED  feed-back,  plus  auditory  scan- 
ning mode,  four  output  relays  for 
control  battery  operated  toys:  S250. 

HAWK  Voice  Output  Communication 
Aid-  new  product,  trainer  &  start-up. 
digitized  voice  va  built-in  microphone. 
Texas  Instnjments  Toudhand  Tell 
enctosure,  ADAMLAB  etectrontcs.  9 
message  touchpanel  5  sec.  ea.,  easy 
record,  LED  feedback,  recharge- 
able battenes  w/adapter:  $175. 


WHEN  YOUR  CHILD 
GOES  TO  SCHOOL 
AFTER  AN  INJURY 

by  Marilyn  Lash.  M.S.W.  Published  by 
Exceptional  Parent  in  collaboration  with 
the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  Medi- 
cine. Tufts  University  School  of  Medicine. 
New  England  Medical  Center.  «p.1992 
Tufts  University.  For  information  about 
purchasing  When  Your  Child  Goes  to 
School  After  an  Injury,  see  below. 


Thefolloiom^  excerpt  is  from  the 
chapter  From  Hospital  to  School  b\j 
M.  Lash  ami  K.  King. 

Becoming  your  child's 
service  coordinator 

Injured  children  need  manv 
different  services  as  they  grow  and 
recover.  A  case  manager  is  a  profes- 
sional, usually  a  social  worker,  reha- 
bilitation nurse,  or  physician,  who 
arranges  and  coordinates  multiple 
services.  This  person  may  be  em- 
ployed by  a  hospital  or  insurance 
company.  Case  managers  are  also 
used  by  state  and  community  agen- 
cies. Schools  may  provide  case  man- 
agers through  special  education 
teachers,  therapists,  social  workers, 
guidance  counselors,  or  nurses. 

It  is  the  family,  however,  who 
finally  becomes  the  child's  case  man- 
ager or  service  coordinator,  because 
professionals  and  programs  change 
over  time.  Below  are  practical  steps 
you  can  take  to  be  effective  as  your 
child's  service  coordinator. 


•  Record  the  names,  addresses, 
and  telephone  numbers  in  <t  note- 
book of  everyone  who  treats,  tests,  or 
examines  your  child. 

•  For  any  report  written  on  your 
child,  ask  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  vou. 
Many  parents  use  a  filing  system  of 
medical,  educational,  psychological/ 
emotional  and  social/recreational 
categories. 

•  Keep  notes  on  important  tele- 
phone conversations. 

•  Use  a  18-  to  24-month  calendar 
or  date  book  for  scheduling  appoint- 
ments. 

•  Do  not  end  a  meeting  without 
summarizing  aloud  the  discussion 
and  suggestions.  Make  sure  you 
have  understood  evervthing  said, 
especially  unfamiliar  terms. 

•  Find  a  "buddy"  or  partner.  Some 
parents  found  it  very  helpful  to  share 
all  information  and  meetings  with 
one  person.  Most  people  think  of 
their  spouses,  but  it  can  be  anyone  — 
friends,  in-laws,  or  relatives. 

Wliy  do  this? 

•  It  is  hard  to  remember  every- 
thing when  you  are  tense,  nervous  or 
upset. 

•  A  non-parent  can  be  more 
objective. 

•  It  is  another  resource  for  listen- 
ing and  problem  solving. 

•  In  case  something  happens  to 
you,  someone  else  will  be  prepared 
to  help  your  child. 

•  Gather  any  written  information, 
even  if  you  are  not  sure  when  or  how 
you  will  need  it. 

•  Keep  a  resource  file  or  informa- 
tion box  for  newspaper  clippings, 
magazine  articles,  pamphlets  or 
information  sheets. 

•  Use  all  available  resources. 

Parents  often  do  not  contact  orga- 
nizations for  children  with  special 
needs  or  other  disabling  conditions 
or  illnesses.  However,  these  organi- 
zations often  have  staff,  and  frequent- 
ly have  trained  parents,  who  work 
with  schools  and  help  develop  special 
education  plans.  Their  knowledge  of 
the  process  and  skills  in  negotiation 
can  help  guide  you. 


The  Childhood  Injury  Series 

featuring 

W..wn  Your  Child  is  Seriously  Injured: 

The  Emotional  Impact  on  Families  by  Marilyn  Lash. 
A  40-page  booklet  containing  practical  suggestions 
and  techniques  to  help  parents  plan  for  the  future. 
And  JUST  PUBLISHED!! 
When  Your  Child  Goes  to  School  After  an  Injury 
by  Marilyn  Lash.  A  72-page  booklet  that  helps  families  prepare 
for  their  child's  entry  or  return  to  school  after  a  serious  injury. 

Order  Form  Total  Enclosed:  $ 

When  Your  Child  Goes  to  School  After  an  Injury 

□  One  copy  $7.50  □  lO  copies  $52       □  20  copies  $90 

□  50  copies  $190  J  100  copies  $325 

When  Your  Child  is  Seriously  Injured 

□  One  copy  S4.50  □  10  copies  $25.50    □  20  coDies  $42 

□  50  copies  $90  □  1 00  copies  $  1 55 

ID  I  have  enclosed  my  checK  or  money  order  Make  checks  payable  to  Exceptional  Parent 
^  Please  Dili  my  creait  card  (minimum  o'der'  $15) 

□  MC     □  VISA  

Account  t  Erp  Oato 

Signature^  

Inswutiona:  ourCrtase  orders  'O'  DuIK  shipments  accepted  with  an  aoO'lionai  $10  ptocessmg  <ee 
Prices  include  shiD{>ng  a'^o  '^arKJiinq  tj  S  -unds  oniv  Please  aiiow  4-6  weeKS  for  deuvery 

Name 
Address 

City  State  ZIP  m*u 

Mail  to:  Exceptional  Parent,  1170  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston.  MA  02134-4646 


EXCEPTIONAL  PARENT  PRESS 


INTRODUCING 
THE  CINDYLIFT 


The  CindyLlft  was  designed  by  a  loving,  experienced  caregiver 
to  improve  the  quality  of  lite  for  his  disabled  daughter. 
It  is  much  steadier  than  traditional  sling-type  lifts, 
increasing  patient  comfort  and  confidence. 
And.  the  CindyLift  is  very  compact  and  maneuverable.  offering 
the  maximum  amount  of  patient  dignity  and  transportability. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  steady,  maneuverable. 
compact  and  portable  CindyLift.  please  call  today. 

1-800-489-4922 

CindyLift  Products.  Inc..  7220  Governors  West.  Huntsville.  AL  35806 
Teleptione:  (205)837-6575  FAX  (205)837-5020 
U.S.  Patent  No.  5.093.944     Foreign  Patents  Pending 


The 

Wheelchair 
Traveler^ 


AMERICAS  FOREMOST  DIRECTORY  I 


THE  WHEELCHAIR 

TRAVELER® 

written  and  published  by 
Douglass  R.  Annand.  $20,00 

A  practical  directory  of  information 
for  the  traveler  with  a  disability. 
Includes  accessibility  ratings  of  hotels/ 
motels  in  the  U.S.  (stateby-state), 
Canada  and  Mexico  and  useful  tips 
for  comfortable  travel.  Although 
written  tor  adults,  it  provides  helpful 
information  for  parents  traveling  with 


FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  TRAVELER  \  a  child  with  a  disability. 


THE  WHEELCHAIR  TRAVELER  —$20.00 

Shipping  S  Handling  Charges:  US.  —  S3  SO  tor  i  (fern.  75c  for  each  additional  item 
Foreign  —  $6.50  for  1  item.  75c  for  each  additional  item.  Residents  5%  Sales  Tax. 


Mail  Coupon  To. 
exceptional  parent 

PRESS 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Boston,  MA  02134-9942 


I  have  enclosed  my  ctieck  payaoie  to  Exceptional  Parent  Press  or  charge  to  my 
3  Mastercard  n  VISA    Account  Numbtr  (All  6\qi\%\ 


Slgnatuft 


ERIC 


Potent  Pending 

2  -  Seater 
Available 

Family  Bicycling  is  easy  with  the 
Kartsmobir'^  universal  advantage  system 

Durable  lightweight  aluminum  frame  -  Special 
designed  wheels  -  Quality  carseat  (front,  rear  or 
reclining  position)  -  Carseat  detaches  in  seconds 
for  use  in  the  family  car  -  Hitch  attaches  to  any 
bicycle  -  Many  models  available  -  FREE  BROCHURE 

BeeBop.  Inc.  P.O.  Box  9245  Yakjnna.WA98907  (800)  321-2821 


With  a  life  plan^ 
you'll  always  be  sure  of 
your  loved  one's  future 

Estate  Planning  for  Persons  with  Disabilities  provides  essential 
information  and  guidance  to  hundreds  of  families  every  month.  Our 
national  network  of  skilled  and  experienced  local  attorneys  and  estate 
planners  can  assist  families  with  a  son  or  daughter  who  has  a  disability 
to  develop  comprehensive  life  plans  including  wills,  special  needs 
trusts,  guardianships,  advocacy,  balancing  private  and  government 
benefits.  EPPD  representatives  provide  FREE  initial  interviews  to 
determine  your  needs  and  FREE  group  seminars  for  parents.  We  have 
an  office  near  you,  EPPD  is  not  a  guardianship  or  master  trust  program, 
but  assists  parents  in  locating  all  services  necessary  to  provide  a  secure 
future  for  their  loved  one.  Call  today  to  receive  a  FREE  brochure  and 
the  location  of  your  local  EPPD  representative. 


Richard  W.  Fee 

Executive  Director 

Suite  112,  3100  Arapahoe  Ave, 

Boulder,  CO  80303 


ESTATE 
PLANNING  FOR 
PERSONS  WITH 
MSABUXriES 


(800)  448-1071 

A  division  di  PfOJective  Life  Insurance  ConHMny 


IM.uininv;  lor  \hv  hHurc    (  ill  ;hh»  jr  ♦.■>-.t 


The  Best  Interests 
of  the  Child 

A  National  Issue  —  A  Local  Dilemma 

by  Barrv  Romich 


ERIC 


Although  this  article  discusses  communication,  the  problem  affects  all 
children.  Based  on  reports  we  have  heard,  the  planned  withholding  of  need- 
ed services  and  equipment,  educational  and/or  therapeutic,  is  one  way  that 
local  officials  have  tried  to  cut  costs.  Because  of  the  pressure  to  reduce 
costs,  sometimes  more  subtle  withholding  of  services  takes  place.  In  fact, 
some  professionals  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are  recommending  less 
than  adequate  care  because  of  the  stresses  imposed  by  financial  limitations. 

Parents  and  their  advocates  at  the  local  level  as  well  as  state  directors 
and  their  legal  counsels  must  monitor  the  ways  lEPs  are  created  and  earned 
out  to  assure  that  needed  services  and  equipment  are  provided.  Within  such 
a  monitoring  system,  parents  or  professionals  who  believe  that  decisions  are 
being  made  based  on  fiscal  constraints  rather  than  a  child's  needs  must 
have  confidential  mechanisms  for  lodging  complaints  without  creating  trouble 
for  themselves  or  their  loved  ones. 


A relatively  small  segment  of  our  students  with 
disabilities  must  rely  on  augmentative  and 
alternative  communication  (AAC).  To  partici- 
pate meaningfully  in  the  education  process,  these  stu- 
dents need  certain  special  services.  In  addressing  the 
needs  of  these  students,  speech/language  pathologists 
(SLPs)  sometimes  determine  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
student  would  be  served  through  the  acquisition  and 
application  of  an  AAC  system. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
some  professionals  have  been  instructed  not  to  include 
this  determination  in  the  student's  lEP  since  this  would 
obligate  the  school  to  provide  it.  Or  it  is  stated  that  an 
AAC  system  will  be  procured  on  the  basis  of  cost  rather 
than  function.  However,  different  systems  allow  sig- 
nificantly different  levels  of  functional  communication 
and,  hence,  personal  achievement.  The  penalty  for 
sound  clinical  practice  by  the  professional  toward  team 
members,  implied  or  communicated  directly,  can  be 
termination  of  employment. 

When  this  occurs,  two  things  happen.  The  SLP 
usually  violates  his  or  her  code  of  ethics  which  states 
that  the  interests  of  the  student  being  served  should  be 
held  paramount.  And  then,  perhaps  worse,  this  viola- 
tion is  kept  secret.  No  one  knows  that  the  right  thing 
has  not  been  done.  Parents  are  usually  completelv 
dependent  on  the  expertise  of  school  personnel  in 
determining  appropriate  services.  The  parents  are  not 
aware  that  the  best  possible  services  are  not  being  pro- 
vided and  that  the  student's  future  levels  of  personal 
achievement  will  be  adversely  affected. 

This  practice  is  short-sighted  as  well  as  illegal. 
First,  many  students  who  receive  appropriate  AAC 
devices  and  training  have  realistic  opportunities  for  suc- 


cess in  mainstream  classrooms.  My  experience  has  beer 
that  "successful"  students  require  decreased  school  ser- 
vices in  future  years.  I  have  seen  students  go  on  to  col- 
lege and  obtain  competitive  employment. 

Students  who  do  not  receive  AAC  devices  and  trair 
ing  continue  to  need  significant  assistance  from  persons 
aides.  They  move  from  grade  to  grade  without  academi 
or  personal  growth  and  seem  destined  to  live  in  custodic 
settings  for  their  lifetimes.  The  obvious  costs  for  failure 
far  exceed  the  costs  of  success. 

Sadly,  although  this  practice  is  clearly  illegal,  man' 
families  do  not  go  on  to  due  process  hearings  because 
they  are  intimidated,  they  do  not  want  to  create  adver- 
sarial relationships  with  professionals  or  they  are  unawar 
than  an  alternative  for  success  may  be  available. 

My  observations  suggest  that  this  practice  of  refus 
ing  to  provide  appropriate  services  appears  to  be  made 
on  the  local  school  district  level  only.  In  my  travels  and 
presentations  across  the  country,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  several  state  directors  and  their  legal 
counsel,  none  of  whom  have  espoused  this  practice  and 
are  appalled  to  learn  about  it.  Unfortunately  it  is  at  the 
local  level  that  students  seek  and  receive  services. 

Solutions 

One  approach  would  be  a  series  of  in-service  infor 
mational  meetings  so  that  the  personnel  responsible  for 
special  services  at  the  local  levels,  including  their  fiscal 
representatives,  thoroughly  understand  their  ethical  am 
legal  mandates.  Topics  could  include  how  to  write  tech 
nology  into  an  lEP,  what  assessment  steps  should  be 
followed  to  determine  the  appropriate  technology,  how 
to  set  realistic  educational  goals  for  the  student  using 
technology,  what  are  the  legal  responsibilities  of  the 
public  school,  etc. 


Barry  A.  Romich  co-founded  Prentke  Romich 
Company  in  1966  and  currently  serves  as  its 
chairman  and  CEO.  The  company,  located  In 
Wooster,  Ohio,  produces  augmentative  and 
alternative  communication  equipment.  Romich 
also  a  founding  member  of  the  International 
Society  for  Augmentative  and  Alternative  Com- 
munication as  well  as  the  United  States  Society 
for  Augmentative  and  Alternative  Communica- 
tion. He  has  a  B.S.  degree  in  engineering  from 
Case  Institute  of  Technology. 


PRODUCT  SHOWCASE 


Prone  Support  Walker'** 

Designed  to  assist  MODERATELY 
to  SEVERELY  involved  persons  to 
achieve  semi  to  full  upright  mobility. 
Available  in  5  sizes.  Provides  the 
stabilization  necessary  for  dynamic 
standing  and  walking  patterns  and 
strength.  Facilitates  independent 
mobility  when  other  brands  fail.  A 
unique  combination  of  adjustable 
bodv  support  and  positioning  sub- 
components for  the  hips,  chest,  arms/ 
shoulders.  Improves  self-esteem  by 
being  upright  and  mobile. 

Contact:  Consumer  Care  Products,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  684 

Sheboygan,  Wi  53082-0684 
(414)  459-8353/Fax  (414)  459-9070 


VariPoz'"  Tilt-and-Recline 

Varipoz  "  Tilt-and-Recline 
Wheelchair  Conv^ersion  System  is  a 
simple  adapter  kit  that  turns  most 
wheelchairs  into  tilt-recline  chairs,  at  a 
price  vou  can  afford.  You  can  recline 
the  back  independently,  or  tilt  back 
and  seat  together  for  increased  seating 
flexibility  and  comfort.  Dual  gas/oil 
cylinders  assure  trouble-free  opera- 
tion. Fits  chairs  12"  to  16".  Optional 
adapter  increases  width  22". 

Contact:  Biomedical  Horizons,  inc. 
PO.  Box  889 
Jackson,  Mi  49204 
(800)  788-0889 


The  Terrier  Tricycle 

The  Terrier  has  been  designed  in 
close  cooperation  with  therapists. 
Clear  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
ease  of  use,  appearance,  versatility 
and  durability.  It  has  built-in  adjust- 
ability and  can  accommodate  the 
most  physically  challenged  rider.  It 
gives  important  therapeutic 
excercise  and  helps  promote  social 
integration.  Its  bright,  livelv  colors 
and  BMX  styling  leave  all  other 
tricvcles  behind. 


Contact:  Triaid,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  1364 
Cumberland,  MD  21502 
(301)759-3525 


Special  Playset  for  Special  People 

VVoodset  offers  a  variety  of 
standard  designs  coupled  with 
creative  solutions  to  mobilitv  and 
positioning  concerns.  Please  write 
or  call  our  Adaptive  Equipment 
Designer,  (800)  638-9663(WOOD). 


Contact:  Woodset 
P.O.  Box  2127 
Waldorf,  MD  20604 
(800)638-9663  (WOOD) 


Regal®  Pediatric 

Your  child  benefits  from  superior 
lumbar,  thigh  and  lateral  support 
with  Bruno's  Adaptable  Youth  Seat, 
which  features  high  resilency,  dual- 
density,  anatomically  correct  foam 
holsters.  Seatback  inserts  provide 
attachment  points  for  adaptive  equip- 
ment. Exclusive  E-Z  TILT""  tiller  and 
Slant  Platform  offer  exceptional  leg 
extension.  Take-Apart  Construction. 
Indoor  or  Outdoor  use. 


Bruno  Independent  Living  Aids,  Inc. 
1780  Executive  Drive 
OconomowocWI  53066 
(800)  882-8183 


Wheelchair 
Warehouse 


Wheelchair  Warehouse 

Wheelchair  Warehouse  is  a 
national  wholesaler  of  a  complete  line 
of  discount  medical  equipment.  They 
carry  a  full  line  of  pediatric  uroloicals, 
incontinent  supplies,  custom 
lightweight  and  a  complete 
manufacturer  line  up  of  pediatric 
powerchairs. 

Their  knowledge  staff  or  rehab 
specialists  is  standing  by  to  answer  all 
your  questions  nd  supply  all  your 
equipment  needs. 

Contact:  Wheelchair  Warehouse 
100  E.  Sierra  Suite  #3309 
Fresno,  CA  93710 
(800)  829-0202/(209)  436-6147 


TECHNOLOGY    BULLETIN  BOARD 
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We  recently  invited  Alliance  for  Tech- 
nofogy  Access  centers  to  submit  success 
stories  describing  individuals  or  families  who 
have  incorporated  technology  into  their  lives. 
This  is  Exceptional  Paren/'s  third  installment 
of  these  stories. 

In  many  cases,  specific  products  illustrate 
the  wide  variety  of  technology  tools  available 
and  represent  a  few  of  the  many  products 
demonstrated  and  used  at  ATA  centers. 


ATA  Scrapbook 
of  Success 

From  slow  learner  to  honors 
student 

From  a  parent  at  our  ATA  cen- 
ter in  lackson,  Tenn.:  The  West  Ten- 
nessee Special  Technology  Resource 
Center  (STAR)  was  the  answer  to  our 
concerns  about  our  12-year-old  daugh- 
ter. Amy,  who  has  retinitis  pigmen- 
tosa. We  discovered  she  had  this  eye 
disease  when  she  was  10  years  old. 
Shortlv  after  the  diagnosis,  our  pedi- 
atrician told  us  about  the  Center. 

The  first  goal  we  established  for 
Amy  was  to  learn  the  keyboard  be- 
cause we  don't  know  how  long  her 
vision  will  be  good.  Amy  and  I  went 
to  the  Center  three  times  a  week,  and 
she  learned  all  the  kevs  in  two 
months.  The  Center  also  told  me 
about  other  things  slie  needed,  such 
as  paper  with  darker  lines. 

Amv  is  doing  all  of  her  home- 
work (except  math)  on  the  computer 
She  tvpes  about  33  wordc  ^  minute 
and  has  access  to  a  computer  in  one 
of  her  classes  at  school. 

The  best  result  from  using  tech- 
nology is  the  improvement  in  Amv's 
self-esteem.  She  was  a  borderline 
learner  for  manv  years.  The  teachers 
and  a  psychologist  said  Amy  was  a 
slow  learner.  Since  she  started  using 
the  computer,  her  grades  have  gone 
up  and  she  has  made  the  honor  roll. 

It  has  also  given  me  and  my 
husband  some  hope  when  every- 
thing seemed  so  dim.  1  feel  Amv 
now  has  some  direction  and  some 
solid  goals  for  her  life.  The  skills 
Amy  is  learning  will  help  her  get  a 


job  when  she  gets  older.  She  is  also 
learning  which  tools  she  can  use  if 
her  vision  deteriorates. 

Student  turns  teacher 

Jabe  is  a  delightful  teenager  from 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  whose  learning 
disabilities  led  him  to  spend  a  signif- 
icant amount  of  time  in  special  day 
classes  and  resource  programs.  He 
was  introduced  to  computers  in  mid- 
dle school  and  liked  them. 

Last  summer  at  the  Computer 
Access  Center's  science  and  technol- 
ogy workshop,  he  began  learning 
HyperCard,  a  programming  lan- 
guage. His  interest  and  creativity  in 


Jabe's  abilities  gained  him  respect 
and  a  teaching  assistant  position. 

using  HvperCard  gained  him  the 
respect  of  teachers  and  students  alike. 
As  a  result,  he  entered  high  school 
with  confidence  and  energy. 

Jabe  is  currentlv  working  in  the 
high  school  computer  lab  as  a  teach- 
ing assistant  and  recently  authored  a 
simple  talking  word  program.  He  is 
looking  forward  to  a  career  in  which 
computers  will  play  a  significant  role. 

Continuing  education 

Elizabeth  Hackett  is  a  26-vear- 
old  woman  with  mental  retardation. 
The  challenge  has  been  to  find  tools 
to  help  her  learn.  When  she  was  in 
school,  her  family  was  told  that  she 
would  stop  learning  at  age  16,  a  state- 
ment which  was  difficult  to  compre- 
hend, let  alone  accept. 

During  the  past  seven  years. 


Liz  has  had  access  to  a  number  of 
computers  and  software  packages 
that  have  helped  her  continue  learn- 
ing. She  has  used  Project  Star,  an  adult 
literacy  program,  to  increase  her  read- 
ing vocabulary.  She  also  has  had  ac- 
cess to  games  that  improved  her 
hand-eye  coordination.  She  has 
needed  relatively  few  adaptations 
since  her  disability  affects  her  inter- 
pretation rather  than  physical  access. 

Liz's  spelling  skills  have  im- 
proved tremendously  through  the 
use  of  software  packages  such  as 
Wliccl  ofFortwie  that  combine  spell- 
ing with  a  game  format.  Liz  has  also 
learned  enough  about  computer 
operations  to  help  her  teachers  o\'er- 
come  any  intimidation  caused  bv 
computers.  After  watching  Liz  boot 
up  the  computers  at  SpeciaLink,  the 
ATA  center  in  Covington,  Kv.,  the 
teachers  were  not  as  scared  of  the 
technology.  Liz  also  works  with 
youngsters  who  come  to  the  center. 

The  computers  she  uses  are 
"off-the-shelf."  The  software  is  also 
mainly  off-the-shelf,  with  a  few  othei 
pieces  developed  by  Liz's  mother  to 
help  her  develop  computer  and  aca- 
demic skills. 

Liz's  disability  has  caused  her 
to  be  slower  at  learning  new  things, 
but  using  computers  has  enhanced 
her  learning,  helped  her  develop 
social  skills  and  certainly  increased 
her  self-esteem  and  self-confidence. 

Liz  is  continuing  to  learn,  des- 
pite the  fact  that  she  was  supposed  t< 
stop  10  vears  ago. 

Project  Star\s  available  from  Hartley  Course- 
ware, 133  Bridge  St..  Dlmon^ale,  Ml  48821.  (80C 
247-1380,  (517)  646-6458.  (517)  646-8451  (fax). 

The  Alliance  for  Technology  Access  (ATA)  is  a 
network  of  community-based  technology  resourc€ 
centers  dedicated  to  providing  access  to  the  assij 
tive  technologies  and  related  servir  es  that  enable 
people  with  disabilities  to  achieve  productivity,  inde 
pendence  and  success  according  to  their  individ- 
ual needs  and  interests. 

ATA  centers  serve  people  of  all  ages  with 
disabilities  of  all  kinds  and  have  comprehensive, 
multifaceted  programs  that  reflect  their  specific 
community  needs,  as  well  as  local  talents  and 
resources. 

For  more  information  about  the  ATA  and  the 
center  nearest  you.  call  (800)  992-8111  or  (510) 
528-0747. 


Finally...  A  mommy  friendly  garment!!! 


The  Fun  Whe9i€rt3yRofe2.  (INSET)  N0w  r0tmctat)i0kick'StMn<tto  keepcan  leviMnd  canvas 
sling  on  handl0  for  additional  lag  support. 


The  Roleez« 
ALL  TERRAIN 


Our  lightweight  cart  for  children,  with  its  amazing  patented  soft  pneumatic 
wheels,  is  designed  for  ease  of  movement  over  any  ter™.  as  easily  on  soft  sand 
as  on  concrete.  WE  GUARANTEE  ITl  Disassembles  easily,  for  storage  or  transporting 
(without  tools).  Great  for  the  beach,  nature  trails,  or  |ust  a  fun  ride.  The  addition 
of  the  Carrie  *  Seat  by  Tumble  Forms  '  provides  added  support  for  postural  control. 
Inquire  about  our  Sport  Wheeler  for  teens  and  adults. 


1-800-369-1390 


OFFiCE  804'46M122 

FAX  804-461-0383        571 1  a  Sellger  Dnve.  Dept.  E.  Norfolk.  VA  23502 
Reprinted  bv  permission  of  J  A  Piesion  Corporation  1990  Bissell  Healthcare  Corporation 


Whether  your  child  has: 

•  Little  or  no  head  control  •  Stiff  or  spastic  tone  •  A  Cast 

•  Incontenance  •  iV  drips  •  A  respirator  •  Is  in  the  hospital 

OR 

You  just  dont  have  enough  hands  to: 

Lift,  hold  and  maneuver  all  at  the  same  time*** 

Then  our  PULL-APARTS^^'  are  for  youl 

IMo  more  struggling  with  narrow  neck  openings,  or  working 
up  a  sweated  browjust  to  dress  your  son  or  daughter* 


•  INo  cold  or  hard  snaps 
pressing  against  delicate 

skin 

•  Soft  easv-care  fabric 

•  Made  in  U.S.A. 


•  Children's  sizes  available 
in  S.  n,  L 

•  Denim-IIke  color 

•  Top  is  available  in  either 
long  or  short  sleeve 


PAIYTS  •  $48.95  •  LOWi  SLEEVE  TOP  •  $38.95  •  SHORT  SLEEVE  •  $35.95 
PLUS  s  at  n  TQ  ORDER  CALL  NESHEEKA,  DHC.  AT 
 (702)  598-3118  


A/O  ONE  makes  environmental 
contix)!  easier  than  TASH! 


8200  Relax  -  Trainable  Infrared  Scanner 

There  is  no  simpler  way  to  control  your  TV,  VCR  or  any 
other  infrared  equipment.  The  Reiax  can  ieam  and 
control  the  functions  of  up  to  four  different  infrared 
devices  with  oniy  a  single  switch.  It  can  also  operate  up 
to  1 0  different  appliances  in  your  house,  when  used  with 
TASH's  X- 1 0  Controller  plus  modules. 


Phone  or  fax  us  for  more  details! 

Technical  Aids  &  Systems  for  the  Handicapped  Inc. 

Unit  1. 91  Station  Street.  Ajax.  Ontario.  Canada  L1S  3H2 
Phone  (416)  686-4129  •  Fax  (416)  686-6895 


IN  THE  WATER 

Have  Fun!  Feel  Secure! 

Valuable  Swim  Aid  for  the  Disabled 


SECTIONAL 
DESIGN 
SUPPORTS  THE 
ENTIRE  BODY! 


^-fot  Both  Adult$  &ndi  CNUtn 


'  The  head  support  section  easily  8c|u$ti  to  loMw  or 
the  head.  This  russedy  constructed  bd^t  yellow,  vinyl- 
coated  raft  recMres  qualified  supeivision  at  alt  times,  UPS 
9497  Child  size,  Ml  .50  ea.   9498  Adutt  size,  fiSS.OO  ea. 

^FRBECATAJ<)G  OFFER^diZseZfhr  Yout  FREE  Catalog! 

nAEHOUSE  Colt  Toll  FREE  (800)  793-7900 

150  No.  MocQuejten  Plcwy.,  Suite  93609.  Mt  Vernon,  h-Y  10550 
I  Organization  

Name/Title  .  

I  Address  


City, 


State 


 .1  .'^  J 


-Zip. 
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Information  Available 
About  Prosthetics 
and  Orthotics 

The  Resource  Unit  for 
Information  and  Education 
(RU)  is  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  on  prosthetics  and 
oithotics  (developing  and  fit- 
ting devices  that  activate  or 
supplement  a  weakened  or 
atrophied  limb). 

Information  is  available  to 
consumers,  service  and  re- 
search professionals,  manufac- 
turers and  others.  RL'  pro- 
vides a  24-hour  help  line  at 
(312)  908-6524.  General  intor- 
mation  packets  are  available 
free  of  charge  and  other  mate- 
rials include  laborator\'  publi- 
cations such  as  the  newsletter 
Cap}ahilitic<,  informational  bro- 
chures and  reports. 

For  more  information,  contact  Else 
Tennessen,  M.S..  at  the  Resource 
Unit  for  Information  and  Education. 
Northwestern  University  Rehabilita- 
tion Engineenng  Program,  345  E. 
Superior  St..  Room  1441.  Chicago, 
III.  60611.(312)908-6524. 

Education  of  Students 
with  PKU  Published 

The  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  (NTCHD)  has 
published  a  booklet  called 
Education  of  Stiidnit<  with 
Plwm/fkctojiuha. 

Phenylketonuria  (PKU)  is  a 
hereditarv  abnormality  tliat 
prevents  the  proper  motaboli- 
zation  ot  the  essential  amino 
acid  phenylalanine  tound  in 
all  protein  toods. 

With  proper  dietary  con- 
trol, people  with  PKU  can  live 
normal  lives.  If  phenylalanine 
consumption  is  unrestricted  or 
controlled  too  late,  mi  Id -to- 
severe  mental  retardation  mav 
result.  While  dietary  control 
may  bv  relatively  easy  tc> 
maintain  when  the  child  is  at 


home,  it  may  become  more 
difficult  once  he  or  she  starts 
school.  This  booklet  will  help 
guide  teachers,  administrators 
and  other  personnel  who  work 
with  children  with  PKU. 

Free  copies  are  available  from  the 
NICHD,  9000  Rockville  Pike.  Building 
31,  Room  2A32,  Rockville,  Md. 
20892,  (301)496-5133. 

Children  May  Benefit 
from  New  SSI  RuSe 

Children  with  disabilities 
may  receive  higher  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  (SSI) 
benefits  as  a  result  of  the  new 
method  the  Social  Security 
administration  uses  to  com- 
pute the  effect  of  parents'  in- 
com.e  on  benefit  pavments. 

The  rule,  vvhich  became 
effective  Nov.  I,  1992,  elimi- 
nates two  of  the  three  for- 
mulas previously  used  to 
determine  how  income  will 
affect  a  child's  eligibihty  for 
SSI  and  the  amount  of  the 
benefit  payment. 

Parents  of  two  groups  of 
children  are  encouraged  to 
contact  Social  Security  to  see  if 
the  new  rule  affects  their  eli- 
gibility: children  whose  appli- 
cations for  SSI  benefits  were 
filed  before  November  1992 
and  who  were  denied  benefits 
based  on  their  parents'  income; 
cHid  children  tor  whom  no 
application  was  filed  because 
it  was  believed  their  parents' 
income  would  make  them 
ineligible. 

The  551  program  provides 
monthly  benefits  to  children 
who  meet  Social  Security's 
definition  of  disability  as  well 
as  other  income  requirements. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  new 
rule  or  to  obtain  Information  about 
SSI  for  children,  call  Social  Security's 
toll-free  number.  (800)  772-1213. 
business  days  oetween  7  a.m.  and  7 
p.m.  (EST). 

Financial  Aid  Paper 
Explains  Process, 
Answers  Questions 

The  HEATH  Resource 
Center,  a  clearinghouse  on 
postsccondary  education  tor 


people  with  disabilities,  has  a 
resource  paper  with  informa- 
tion on  financial  aid  opportu- 
nities for  students  with  dis- 
abilities. 

The  paper,  1993  Financial 
Aid  for  Students  with  Disabili- 
ties, discusses  various  tvpes  of 
aid,  the  jargon  of  financial  aid 
and  explains  the  process  of 
obtaining  aid.  Issues  of  dis- 
ability-related expenses  and 
how  these  expenses  can  be  met 
are  also  discussed  in  the  paper 
as  well  as  brief  descriptions  of 
N'ocational  rehabilitation 
agencies. 

1993  Financial  Aid  for  Students 
with  Disabilities  is  available  free  of 
charge  from  the  HEATH  Resource 
Center,  1  DuPont  Cir..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036.  (8001 544- 
3284,  (202)  939-9320. 


Scientists 

Isolate 

Gene 

Believed  to 
Cause  ALD 


The  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  (NICHD)  has 
announced  that  scientists 
supported  by  the  Institute 
have  located  the  gene  that 
codes  for  adrenoleukodvs- 
trophy  (ALD). 

ALD  is  a  j;enetic  disease 
that  is  characterized  by  the 
progressive  deterioration  of 
cells  in  the  central  nervous 
system.  This  significant  find- 
ing may  pave  the  way  to  test 
the  possibility  of  gene  therapy 
for  ALD, 

ALD  is  passed  on  by  fe- 
males but  affects  only  males. 
The  disease  affects  approxi- 
mately one  out  of  everv  20,000 
males.  It  causes  the  breakdown 
of  a  fatty  substance,  known  as 
myelin,  that  forms  a  barrier 
around  nerve  fibers. 

The  movie  Lorenzo's  Oil,  an 
account  ot  one  family's  search 
for  a  cure  for  their  son  with 
ALD,  recently  focused  public 
attention  on  the  disease.  But 
while  Lorenzo's  oil  may  be 
beneficial  to  certain  patients 


with  ALD,  it  does  not  seem  to 
affect  more  severe  forms  of  the 
disease  and  is  not  a  cure. 

Documentary  About 
Learning  Disability 
Wins  Academy  Aware 

Educating  Peter,  the  story  of 
a  student  with  Down  syn- 
drome, recently  received  an 
Academy  Award  in  the  short 
documentary  category.  The 
program,  which  will  aii  Mav 
12  at  9:30  p.m.  (EST)  on  HBO, 
is  the  story  of  Peter  Gwazdau- 
ska's  first  year  mainstreamed 
in  a  regular  classroom. 

The  documentary'  is  about 
the  changes  that  occur  during 
the  course  of  the  school  year  a 
Peter,  his  classmates  and  their 
teacher  learn  lessons  that  go 
beyond  their  academic  sub- 
jects. After  many  tribulations 
and  a  great  deal  of  planning, 
they  begin  to  accept,  trust  and 
learn  from  each  other. 

Educating  Peter  was  pro- 
duced and  directed  by  Thoma 
C.  Goodwin  and  Gerardine 
VVurzburg. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Direct  Cinema  Limited,  P.O.  Box 
10003,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90n0- 
90003,  (800)  525-0000. 
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Future 


PLANNING  FOR  THE 
FUTURE 

Providing  a  Meaningful 
Life  for  a  Child  with  a 
Disability  After  Your  Death 

by  L.  Mark  Russell,  J.D.,  Arnold  E. 
Grant,  J.D.,  Suzanne  M.  Joseph,  C.F.D. 
and  Richard  W.  Fee,  M.Ed..  M.A., 
©1993.  Published  by  American 
Publishing  Company,  Evanston.  III.  To 
order:  Exceptional  Parent,  1170 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston.  MA 
02134,  (800)  742-4403,  $24.95  + 
$3.50.  sliipping  &  handling. 

The  foHoiving  excerpt  from  the 
Introduction  has  been  reprinted  with 
permission  from  the  author. 

When  we  first  sat  down  to 
write  this  book,  we  thought  about 
the  many  elements  that  we  consider 
essential  to  a  comprehensive  estate 
plan  where  a  person  with  a  disability 
is  involved.  We  thought  about  the 
importance  of  developing  a  life  plan 
for  youi  child  and  the  importance  of 
communicating  that  plan  to  future 
caregivers  in  order  to  provide  conti- 
nuity of  care  after  you  are  gone.  We 
thought  about  the  importance  of  a 
financial  plan  and  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  providing  for  the  lifetime 
needs  of  a  person  with  a  disability. 
We  thought  about  the  various  legal 
documents  involved  —  trusts,  wills, 
and  powers  of  attorney  —  that  will 
enable  you  to  leave  property  to  your 
child  in  o  form  that  will  permit 
proper  management,  while  at  the 
bame  time  not  imperiling  your  child's 


eligibility  under  government  benefit 
programs  that  can  be  so  vital.  We 
thought  about  estate-tax  planning, 
probate  avoidance,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  assets  from  the  devastating 
costs  of  old  age. 

All  of  these  items  are  impor- 
tant, and  the  major  goal  of  a  com- 
prehensive estate  plan  is  to  deal  with 
each  of  them.  Omission  of  any  one 
of  these  crucial  elements  from  your 
estate  plan  could  jeopardize  your 
child's  security... 

Estate  planning  for  families 
with  a  member  who  has  a  disabilitv 
is  different  from  other  types  of  estate 
planning,  because  there  is  so  much 
more  that  has  to  be  done.  Our  goal  is 
to  convince  you  that  estate  planning 
is  essential  for  every  family  and  not 
an  activity  onhf  for  the  wealthy.  Par- 
ents must  plan  their  estates,  regard- 
less of  size,  to  secure  the  continued 
care  and  well-being  of  their  child. 
Future  caregivers  must  be  selected, 
living  arrangements  investigated, 
and  alternatives  discussed.  Families 
with  limited  financial  resources  must 
learn  to  maximize  government 
benefits  so  that  their  child's  financial 
needs  will  be  satisfied. 

. .  .xMany  of  these  government 
benefits  are  unavailable  to  people 
who  have  more  than  an  insignificant 
amount  of  property... You  can  leave 
property  to  your  child  in  trusts  that 
will  provide  for  effective  management 
and  supplement  government  benefits, 
without  affecting  your  child's  eligi- 
bility for  such  benefits  or  subjecting 
the  inheritance  to  government  seizure 
under  a  cost-of-care  claim.  In  fact,  in 
many  cases  avoidance  of  government 
cost-of-care  claims  and  maintenance 
of  eligibility  for  government  benefits 
are  among  the  most  important  goals 
of  an  estate  plan... 

Although  there  are  many  alter- 
natives that  all  parents  with  children 
who  have  disabilities  should  consid- 
er, there  is  no  single  magic  formula 
for  creating  the  appropriate  estate 
plan.  Every  estate  plan  should  be 
custom-fit  to  the  family's  circum- 
stances and  the  needs  of  its  members. 
The  size  of  a  family's  estate  affects 


the  need  for  estate-tax  planning  and 
the  importance  of  government  bene- 
fits. The  nature  and  degree  of  your 
child's  disability  will  help  determine 
the  type  of  living  arrangement  that 
will  be  appropriate.  The  ages  of  you 
children  —  both  those  with  disabili- 
ties and  those  without  —  affect  your 
need  for  insurance.  The  size  of  your 
family  might  influence  the  distribu- 
tion of  property.  The  age  and  matu- 
rity of  children  without  disabili-ties 
will  determine  whether  you  will 
need  trusts  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
the  child  with  the  disability.  In  othei 
words,  estate  planning  is  a  process  o 
weighing  numerous  alternatives  anc 
making  decisions  that  you  hope  will 
improve  and  secure  your  child's  life 
now  and  in  the  future. 

The  task  is  daunting,  but  it  is 
achievable.  We  have  helped  many 
clients  who  have  children  with  dis- 
abilities develop  effective  estate  plaru 
Our  book  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  t 
effective  decision  making  for  parent: 
who  have  children  with  disabilities. 
It  explains  the  estate-planning  proces 
in  an  understandable,  comprehen- 
sive way  and  provides  methods  of 
integrating  the  planning  for  childrer 
who  have  disabilities  v^ithin  the 
estate-planning  process  in  general... 

Laws  and  requirements  about 
estate-planning  methods  are  chang- 
ing constantly.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  check  all  your  plans  closely 
with  a  knowledgeable  a^tornev 
before  they  become  final.  Once  a 
plan  is  prepared,  it  should  be  period 
ically  evaluated  and  revised  to  guar 
antee  the  maximum  possible  care  fo 
your  child  in  light  of  changes  in  his 
or  her  life  and  changes  in  your  finar 
cial  situation. 

Although  there  can  be  no  guar 
antee  that  an  estate  plan  will  provid 
lifelong  care  and  protection  for  voui 
child,  a  plan  is  essential  for  parents 
who  are  concerned  about  what  will 
happen  to  their  children  after  they 
are  gone.  With  a  proper  estate  plan, 
parents  can  avoid  a  drastic  interrup 
tion  in  care  and  do  everything  that  i 
possible  to  ensure  that  their  child  wi 
have  a  comfo-table  and  fulfilling  Iif< 
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KEY:  <^  Books  for  Children 
♦  Educational  Materials 


Books  for  Parents  &  Professionals 
▼  Videotapes     ®  Audiotapes 


Turtle  Books:  for  children  with 
disabilities  and  their  friends.  Write 
for  free  descriptive  brochure.  Also 
ask  for  free  brochure  "Tips  for  Se- 
lecting Books  for  Children  loith  Dis- 
abilities" for  vour  favorite  librarian. 
Jason  &  Nordic  Publ.,  P.O.  Box  441 , 
Hollidaysburg,  PA  16648. 


"Reaching  Out"  Bi-monthly 
newsletter  providing  articles  about 
raising  children  with  CdLS.  Features 
information  contributed  by  families 
and  professionals,  including  a 
medical  column.  Cornelia  de  Lange 
Syndrome,  bO  Dver  Ave., 
Collinsville,  CT  06022-1273. 


Free  Book  Catalog:  The  1992 
Special  Needs  Catalog  features  a 
collection  of  \-aluable  books  for  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  and  their  par- 
ents on  Down  syndrome,  CP  autism, 
spec.  ed.  and  more.  Contact  Woodbine 
House,  5615  Fishers  Ln.,  Rockville, 
MD  20852.  (800)  843-7323. 


/•)  Charlsie's  Chuckle  by  Clara 
Berkus.  A  children's  book  about  a 
boy  with  Down  syndrome  who 
becomes  the  local  hero  when  his 
infectious  laugh  brings  harmonv  to 
his  home  town.  $14.95  (+S3.50). 
Woodbine  House,  5615  Fishers  Ln., 
Rockville.  MD  20852.  (800)  843-7323. 


^0  The  Sibling  Support  Group 
Manual.  150+ pgs.  on  how  to  orga- 
nize and  run  sibling  support  groups. 
Plarming,  discussion,  publicity,  games, 
resources,  prog,  evaluation.  $17.50 
(+$3s&h).  Easter  Seal's  Sibling 
Project,  632  Fort  Duquesne  Blvd.. 
Pittsburgh.  PA  15222.  (412)  281-7244. 


/:)  Taking  Charge:  Teenagers  Talk 
about  Life  &  Physical  Disabilities, 

by  Kriegsman.  et  al.  A  book  written 
for  and  in  consultation  with  teens 
with  physical  disabilities.  Discusses 
self-esteem,  relationships,  and  goals. 
Woodbine  House,  5615  Fishers  Ln., 
Rock\'ille.  MD  20852.  (800)  843-7323. 
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/:>  Planning  for  the  Future,  A  newly 
published  400  page  book  provides 
parents  of  a  child  with  a  disability 
with  comprehensive  information  on 
life  and  estate  planning.  $24.95 
{+$3.50  s&h).  American  Publishing 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  988,  Evanston.  IL 
60204-0988.  (800)  247-6553. 


/2  Lifeprints  Magazine.  A  career, 
sports  and  leisure  information 
resource  written  by  visually 
impaired  role  models.  Published 
quarterly  in  braille,  large  print  and 
on  4-track  cassette.  S15/vear. 
Blindskiils,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  5181, 
Salem.  OR  97304. 


Friends  in  the  Park,  (ages  3-8  ). 
full-color  photos  feature  children 
with  and  without  disabilities  plaving 
together,  $7.95  (4-52  s&h);  We  Can 
Do  It!,  (ages  3-8).  full-color  photos 
show  dailv  events  in  the  lives  of  five 
special  children.  $7.95  (+  S2  s&h); 
Animal  Signs  and  Word  Signs, 
(ages  1-4).  an  introduction  to  Sign 
Language  with  full-color  photos  of 
animals  and  e\'ervdav  objects.  34.95 
(+$2  s&h);  Where  s  the  Puppy?  & 
What  Happens  Next?,  (1-4).  these 
lift-the-flab  books  include  photos  of 
children  with  Down  svndrome,  S4,95 
(+S2s&:h).  Checkerboard  Press, 
Inc.,  30  Vesev  Street.  New  York. 
New  York.  10007. 


/n  The  Complete  Directory  for 
People  with  Learning  Disabilities. 

Full  database  in  print  form  of  8,000 
programs,  products,  associations, 
support  groups,  newsletters,  computers, 
curriculum     assessment  materials. 
$99  (incl.  s&h).  Grey  House  Publ., 
Pocket  Knife  Sq..  Lakeville.  CT  06039. 

/o  Music  For  Little  People.  Don't  let 
the  title  fool  you!  Free  mail  order 
catalog  offers  much  more  than 
children's  music!  Carefully  chosen, 
multi-cultural,  socially  responsible 
audio,  video,  musical  instruments, 
books,  tovs.  games  and  clothing. 
Call  (800)727-2233. 


Pediatric  Emergencies,  Vol.  1. 

Powerful  new  video  featuring  real 
emergency  physicians  and  field 
paramedics.  Instructs  parents  about 
safety  and  what  to  do  if  their  child 
ever  has  a  life-threatening  accident. 
$39.95  (+S3s&h).  Carolina  Video, 
call  (800)  322-0123.  VISA,  MC,AE. 


▼  DAY  BY  DAY:  Raising  the  Child 
with  Autism/PDD  by  joan  F.  Goodman 
&  Susan  Hoban.  60-min.  videotape 
on  dailv  coping  skills  &  strategies  for 
parents'of  children  with  FDD.  $150  (+ 
$3.50  s&h.);  special  for  parents:  $29.95 
(+3.50  s&h).  Guilford  Publ.,  72  Spring 
St.,  NY,  NY  10012,(800)365-7006. 


T  AROUND  THE  CLOCK:  Parenting 
the  Delayed  ADD  Child  by  Joan  F. 
Goodman  &  Susan  Hoban.  30-min. , 
covering  such  topics  as  symptoms,  cop- 
ing, &  acceptance  of  ADD.  $150  (S3.50 
s&h);  special  for  parents:  $29.95  (3.50 
s&h).  Guilford  Publ.,  72  Spring  St., 
NY,  NY  10012,(800)  365-7006 


T  Interax  Video  Sign  Language 
Course.  Illustrates  1200+ signs  based 
on  ASL.  Six  videos  with  6.5  hrs. 
Graphics  provide  reference  of  equiv- 
alent English  word.  Free  brochure. 
$199  (+$4.50s&h.)  Interax  Training, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  473106,  Garland,  TX 
75047-3106,  (800)  242-5583. 


/  FREE  — The  NEW  Special  Needs 
Project  Book  Catalog.  Unique 
selection  of  the  best  books  from  all 
publishers  about  disabilities.  Compre- 
hensive resource  for  parents,  chil- 
dren &:  prof.  Special  Needs  Pro- 
ject, 1482  E.  Valley  Rd.,  #A121 ,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93108,  (800)  333-6867. 


T  "Say  It  With  Sign"  Video  librar\' 
on  signing.  Drs.  Larry  &  Sharon 
Solow  teach  you  to  sign  with  ASL  & 
fingerspelling.  1st  tape  $9.95  w/sub- 
scription.  Receive  addt'l.  2-hr  video 
each  mo.  at  $29.95  ea.  Cancel  sub.  any- 
time. Free  catalog;  credit  card  orders. 
Valiant  Ed.  Videos,  {SC/X  2^.6-2159. 


Connecticut 

The  Children's  Center 

1400  Whitney  Avenue 

Hamden.  CT  06517 

(203)  248-2116 
Res.  &  day  program  for  children 
aged  8-1 8  with  social,  emotKxial  fam- 
ily. &  learning  difficulties.  Outpatient 
substance  abuse  treatment  avaiL 


Florida 


The  Duvall  Home 

3395  Grand  Ave.,  P,0,  Box  36 
Glenwood.  FL  32722 
(904)  734-2874 

A  pnvate,  nonprofit  residential 
facility  providing  a  warm  and  loving 
atmosphere  for  ambulatory  and  non- 
ambulatory mentally  handicapped  of 
all  ages.  24-hour  nursing  care, 
lovely  24-acre  rural  campus, 
recreational  ana  training  activities, 
and  respite  care  available. 


Kansas 


Heartsprings 

2400  Jardine  Drive 
Wichita.  KS  67219 
(800)  835-1043 

Residential  school  for  children  5-21 
with  multiple  disabilities.  Intensive 
speech,  physical,  and  occupational 
therapies  avail.  Evaluation  options 
and  treatment  planning  available 
Emphasis  on  transition  to  home 
environment.  Summer  and  full  year. 
Please  call  for  more  information. 


Massachusetts 

Berkshire  Children's 

Community,  249  N,  Plain  Rd. 

Housatonic.  MA  01236 

(413)  528-2523 
For  children  who  are  severely 
retarded,  multiply  disabled  Pri- 
vate, nonprofit,  residential  school 
located  in  the  Berkshires. 


Cardinal  Cushing  School 

400  Washington  Street 

Hanover,  MA  02333 

(617)  826-5371 
Provides  acaaemic.  residential,  and 
vocational  program  for  all  levels  of 
developmentaily  delayed  students 
Prader-Willi  Syndrome.  Ages  6-22. 


Cotting  School 

453  Concord  Avenue 
Lexington,  MA  02173 
(617)  862-7323 

A  private,  non-profit.  Chapter  766 
approved  co-educationa!  day  school 
offering  ediicatKKial  and  ttierapeutic 
services  to  meet  a  wide  range  of 
spectai  needs.  We  can  build  opportuni- 
ties for  your  child  to  view  himself 
positively.  For  more  information 
please  call  us  today! 


Crystal  Springs  School 

38  Narrows  Rd„  Box  372 
Assonet,  MA  02702 
(508)  644-3101,  Ext.  328 

Established  in  1953,  Crystal  Springs 
offers  licensed  homelike  residences; 
an  approved  pnvate  school;  full 
rehab,  program:  and  24-hour 
licensed  nursing  coverage  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  medically 
fragile,  muitthandicaoped  children 
and  young  adults,  birth-22  years. 


The  Kolburne  School.  Inc. 

Southfield  Road 

New  Marlborough,  MA  01230 

(413)  229-8787 
A  coed  Residential  Treatment  Ctr. 
providing  a  safe,  structured,  warm, 
therapeutic  environment  for  students 
ages  8-24  JCAHO  accredited. 


League  School  of 
Boston,  Inc.  • 

225  Nevada  St. 
Newtonville.  MA  02160 
(617)  964-3260 

Offers  12-month  day  educational 
program  specialized  community 
residences,  early  intervention  home 
training,  community-based  supportive 
employment  &  vocational  training, 
after-school  reaeation  program  and 
friendship  farms. 


New  England  Villages,  Inc. 

664  EP  School  Street 
Pembroke.  MA  02359 
(617)293-5461 
Private  residential  community  for 
adults  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities. Vocational,  recreational 
programs. 


Riverbrook 

108  Ice  Glen  Road 
Stockbridge,  MA  01230 
(413)  298-4926 
Res.  facility  for  22  moderately  men- 
tally handicapped  women,  prog 
emphasizes  self  care,  social,  rec.  & 
voc.  skills.  No  upper  age  limit. 


The  New  England 
Center  for  Autism 

33  Turnpike  Road 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
(508)  481-1015 

Day/residential  school  for  children 
with  devetop.  disabilities,  behavior 
disorders  age  3-22.  Integrated 
preschool,  inclusion  svcs.,  staff 
intensive  prog.,  functional  activity 
based  cunr..  supported  employment  in 
modem  school  arxl  group  homes. 


New  Jersey 


New  England 
Pediatric  Care 

78  Boston  Road 

No,  Billerica,  MA  01862 

(508)  667-5123 

Integrated  rehabilitation,  skilled  nurs- 
ing arxJ  educational  service  for  dis- 
abled, medcally  complex  children 
from  Oirth  to  22.  Extended  admis- 
sions as  well  as  snort-term  stays 
facilitating  eany  hospital  discharge 
and  transition  to  home/community. 


Minnesota 


Woodvale  Mgt.  Services 

P.O.  Box  1047 
Austin.  MN  55912 
(507)  433-7301 

For  the  needs  of  Supported  Living 
Arrangements,  ICr/MR's,  and 
Waivered  Programs,  Woodvale  has 
created  low-cost,  portable  assess- 
ment systems  arxl  curriculum  guides 
for  the  following  areas:  Sexuality. 
Nutritional  Needs,  Independent 
Skills,  Personal  Strengths  &  Needs. 


New  Hampshire 


Crotched  Mountain 

Verney  Drive 
Greenfield,  NH  03047 
(603)  547-3311 

Residential  school  for  students  aged 
6-22  with  multiple  handicaps  ind.  phys- 
ical, sensory,  neurological  impairments, 
autism,  develop,  disorders  &  traumatic 
brain  injury.  Services  incl.  education  in 
the  prep,  school,  related  therapies,  a 
skilled  nursing  unit,  nine  group  homes. 
Independent  living  apartment  program. 


Riverbrook 

108  Ice  Glen  Road 
Stockbrtdge,  MA  01230 
(413)  298-4926 
Res.  facility  for  22  moderately  men- 
tally  handicapped  women,  prog, 
emphasizes  self  care,  social,  rec.  & 
voc.  skills.  No  upper  age  limit. 


The  Devereux  Foundation 

Contact:  Nafl  Referral  Sen/ices 
(800)  345-1292.  x3045  or 
(215)  964-3045 

In  residential,  day.  and  community- 
based  treatment  centers  nationwide, 
Devereux  provides  comprehensive 
sendees  to  indiv.  of  all  ages  who  have: 
emodonal  disturtances,  develop,  disab,. 
mental  retardation,  dual  diagnosis, 
autism,  post-head  trauma.  Please  call 
for  more  infomialion! 


New  York 

Camp  Huntington 

56  Bruceville  Road 

High  Falls.  NY  12440 

(914)  687-7840 
A  co-ed  res,  camp  for  learning  dis- 
abled, ADO,  neurologtcally  impaired 
and  mild-moderate  MR  located  in 
\he  Catskill  Mts.  of  NY  state. 


Pathfinder  Village 

Box  32-A 

Edmeston,  NY  13335 

(607)  965-8377 

■  Opportunities  abound  m  this  coio- 
nial  style  village  that  provides  qual- 
ity life  expenence  for  children  and 
adults  with  Down  syndrome. 


Riverbrook 

108  Ice  Glen  Road 
Stockbridge,  MA  01230 
(413)  298-4926 
Res,  facility  for  22  moderately  men- 
tally handicapped  women,  prog, 
emphasizes  self  care,  social,  rec.  & 
voc.  skills.  No  upper  age  limit. 


North  Carolina 


Irene  Worttiam  Ctr.,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5655 
Asheville.NC  28813 
(704)  274-7518 

Developmental  Day  School  (0-21) 
Residential  Facilities  (0-19) 
Adult  Day  Activity  Center  (18  -^ ) 
Providing  rehabilitation  services  for 
mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped, as  well  as  medically  fragile. 
Please  call  or  write  for  more 
r^ormalion. 
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Children  of  Promise 


Ihe  New  England  Center  for  Autism  is  dedicated  to  providing 
the  most  caring,  comprehensive,  and  innovative  education 

available  today  to  children  with  autism  and 
mental  retardation. 


I  tn-lh:ink 
I  lu'  (  L  ntcr\  slal]  Inr 
iht'  tort'siiiht.  pi  rsiNti  iui 
.iiid  tA|)tTlisi'  in  i'Xt'Ciiliiiu 
|)^'rha[)s  ilu'  tuu'st  [)r(>i:r.iin 
inr  autistic  childiTii  and 
adults  in  tlit  natinii. 


Our  behavioral  ly  oriented,  community-based 
center,  serving  students  aged  3  to  adult,  has 
revolutionized  the  way  in  which  children  with 
autism  and  developmental  disabilities  are  cared 
for  and  educated.  At  admission,  these  students 
have  severe  behavioral  problems  including 
aggression,  self-injurious  behavior  and  hyper- 
activity. Half  of  our  students  have  seizure 
disorders. 


The 

New  England 
Center  for 


Autism. 


Inc. 


Our  educational  facility  is  located  in 
Southboro,  Massachusetts,  with  12  attractive  student  homes  in 
nearby  neighborhoods.  Our  professional  staff  includes  clinical 
l)sychologists,  special  educators,  social  workers,  nurses  and  physi- 
cians. Appropriate  students  are  welcomed  from  all  over  the  U.S. 

For  more  infonnation.  please  contact 
Vincent  Stndlw  Jr..  Executive  Director. 


33  Turnpike  Road  •  Southboro.  MA  01 772  •  (508)  481-1015  •  Jusl  20  -liles  west  of  Boston 
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Each  person  is  a  unique  individuai 
with  God-given  potential  to  live  a 
personally  satisfying,  productive  life. 
At  St.  Coletta's,  we  not  only  believe 
this,  but  we  act  on  our  belief.  Each 
of  our  students  and  adult  residents 
receives  the  kind  of  personal 
attention  they  might  expect  to 
receive  from  their  own  family.  Their 
education,  home  life,  recreation  and 
leisure  activities,  vocational  training 
and  employment  are  planned  to 
make  the  most  of  their  individual 
interests  and  abilities.  We  are  a 
caring  community  where  each  of  us 
shares  a  loving  concern  for  one 
another.  In  a  world  where  love  is 
sometimes  in  short  supply,  we  have 
it  in  abundance. 

St.  Colleta  School,  founded  in  1904, 
offers  a  year-round  academic 
residential  program  for  children  and 
young  adults  (ages  6-25)  with 
mental  retardation.  Special  services 
include  personal  and  vocational 
counseling,  socialization  skills, 


In  A  World 
Where  Love 
Is  Sometimes  In 
Short  Supply 

We  Have 

It  In 
Abundance 


/hColeHQ^hoo 

W4955  Highway  18 
Jefferson,  Wisconsin  i>3549 


personal  living  skills,  transitional 
home  living,  speech  and  language 
development,  music  and  art, 
adaptive  physical  education  and 
swimming,  and  physical  and 
occupational  therapy. 


Our  Alverno  ICF/MR  program 
provides  superior  quality  care 
for  adult  residents  in  a 
pleasant,  attractive  setting. 
Wholesome  meals,  attentive 
staff,  and  stimulating  activities 
are  among  the  things  which 
make  Alverno  of  special 
interest  to  families  seeking 
comprehensive  care. 


Other  St  Coletta  programs  include 
habilitation/vocational  training, 
employment  opportunities  for  adult 
workers,  and  community  transitional 
group  hordes.  For  further  information, 
contact  the  Admissions  Office  at 
(414)674-4330. 
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Many  programs  for  «ntensive  eval- 
uation and  intervftrmon. 


Ohio 


St.  John's  Villa 

P.O.  Box  457 
620  Roswell  Rd.  N,W. 
Carrollton.  OH  44615 
(216)  627-9789 

Private.  Catholic,  non-profit  residential 
community  providing  a  canng.  loving 
environment  wtiich  enhances  the 
growth  of  each  adult  resident  towards 
self-acceptance  and  respect.  Located 
in  the  hills  ol  northeastern  Ohio. 
Please  call  for  more  infomration. 


Pennsylvania 


H-M.S.  School  for  Children  with 
CP.  4400  Baltimore  Avenue 
Philadelphia.  PA  19104 
(215)222-2566 
Residential/day  school  prog,  for 
children  2-21  who  are  severely 
physically  disabled  by  CP.  Inte- 
grated therapies.  Assistive  tech. 


Keystone  City  Residence 

406  N.  Washington  Avenue 
Scranton.  PA  18C:  ^ 
(717)  346-7561  Mr.  Fleese 

Community  homes,  urtjan  &  rural, 
located  in  NE.  PA.  Pocono  Mtns..  NJ. 
Avail,  to  child.  &  adults  with  dev.  dis. 
Summer  camp  with  arts  feature,  voc. 
and  won(  placement  and  full  prof.  & 
support  services.  Prader-Willi  prog. 
Reasonable  fees  &  highly  regarded 
program.  Fully  licensed. 


MarttiQ  Uoyd 
Community  Sen/ices 

190  W.  Main  Street 
Troy.  PA  16947-1199 
(717)  297-2185 

A  private  residential  program  for 
ambulatory  mentally  retaraed 
women,  ages  15  and  older. 
Emphasis  on  vocational  and 
community  life  skills  training. 
Homelike  community  residerice  m 
north  central  Pennsylvania. 


behaviors,  medical  complexities, 
traumatic  brain  injury,  neurological 
disorders,  dual-diagnosis.  Prader- 
Willi  &  Rett  Syndromes.  Res.,  educ.. 
health,  voc..  rec..  therap.  svcs.  avail. 


South  Dakota 


Crippled  Children's 
Hospital  and  School 

2501  West  26th  Street 
Sioux  Falls.  SD  57105 
(605)  336-1840 

Private,  nonprofit  school  ana 
residence  for  children  aged  0-2 1  with 
physical  ana  developmental 
disabilities.  Family  centered  services 
are  provided  by  a  multidiscipiinary 
team  based  on  each  child  s  needs. 
Day  services  are  available. 


Virginia 


Faith  Mission  Home 

HCR  1.  Box  114 

Free  Union.  VA  22940 

(804)  985-2294 
Loving,  residential  training  center 
for  ambulatory  children  and  young 
adults  with  mental  disabilities. 
Please  call  for  more  information. 


Wisconsin 

Chileda  Habilitation  institute 

1020  Mississippi  St. 
LaCrosse.WI  54601 
(608)  782-6480 

Res.  treatment  ctr.  training  & 

intensive  ircraoy  for  children  w/ 

severe  mental  &  physical 

disabilities. 


St.  Coletta  School 

W4955  Highway  18 

Jefferson.  Wl  53549 

(414)  674-4330 
Year-round  res.  prog,  in  academic 
instruction  &  Drevocational  training 
for  MR/OD  Adult  res.  facility  w/ 
worl(  opp.  for  agmg  MR/OD. 
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Berkshire  Meadows  -  a  place  of  ''small  miracles' 


Hot  water  swirls  and  churns,  limbs  relax,  movement  eases.  A  child  smiles.  Soothed  and 
buoyed  by  the  bubbling  warmth,  he  responds  as  his  arms  and  legs  are  gently  stretched, 
pushing  against  the  flow  of  the  water,  relaxing  back  with  it,  each  movement  broader, 

smoother  than  the  last. 

Young  bodies  float  in  a  broad  expanse  of  bath-tub-warm 
water,  supported  by  flotation  devices,  guided  by 
therapists.  There  is  quiet,  affectionate  encouragement  as 
contorted  limbs  loosen  and  flex;  laughter  at  splashes  and 
water-antics;  shared  pleasure  at  accomplishments: 
reaching  out,  standing,  walking  and  swimming. 

This  is  hydrotherapy  at  Berkshire  Meadows. 


The  little  boy  described  above  does  not  wear  a  daytime  brace  to  maintain  his  range  of  movement.  Instead,  once  a 
week,  he  experiences  the  intense  relaxation  of  the  Hubbard  tank.  Kept  at  a  water-temperature  of  98  to  102 
degrees,  the  butterfly-shaped  tank  has  a  seat  that  can  be  adjusted  to  a  myriad  different  angles  to  accommodate 
whatever  physical  disabilities  he  has.  The  water  is  pumped  through  jets  that  can  focus  on  any  one  area  of  the 
body,  or  provide  constant  high-speed  circulation.  Not  only  does  this  therapy  maintain  and  improve  his  flexibility; 
it  gives  him  relief  from  muscle  spasms  and  pain,  and  provides  sensory  stimulation  that  increases  awareness  of  his 
body  parts.  After  half-an-hour's  hydrotherapy  he  returns  to  his  classroom  calmer,  more  coordinated  and  more 
focused.  His  limbs  are  more  relaxed  and  have  better  range  of  motion  than  at  any  other  time. 

The  young  man  in  the  therapeutic  pool  will  also  experience  a  variety  of  benefits  from  hydrotherapy.  The  water  is 
kept  at  around  94  degrees,  and  the  air  temperature  in  the  room  just  about  the  same.  The  pool  has  a  movable  floor, 
allowing  greater  flexibility  in  programming  and  easy  entry  and  exit.  The  reduction  of  gravity's  effect  enables  the 
children,  when  in  the  pool,  to  move  in  ways  in  which  otherwise  they  cannot:  if  they  cannot  walk  on  land  owing  to 
poor  strength  or  joint  pain,  they  might  be  able  to  walk  independently  when  in  the  water,  or  they  might  acquire 
real  movement,  instead  of  spasticity.  Here,  in  the  pool's  supportive  warmth,  weak  muscles  are  strengthened, 
blood  circulation  improved,  paralyzed  muscles  re-educated.  Balance,  co-ordinarion  and  posture  are  enhanced  - 
and  socialization,  independence,  and  self-esteem  fostered. 

Hydrotherapy  is  just  one  part  of  a  multi-faceted  program  at  Berkshire  Meadows,  a 
private,  non-profit  residential  school  for  children  and  adolescents  who  are 
developmentally  delayed  and  multiply  disabled.  Nestled  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  the  attractive  and  carefully-designed  campus  also  houses  several  cheerful 
residences  and  a  Learning  Center  equipped  with  state-of-the-art  teaching  aids.  The 
program  includefi  thorough  medical,  psychiatric  and  nursing  care,  speech  therapy  and 
augmentative  communication,  behavior  management,  physical  therapy  and  functional 
communication.  An  innovative  approach  to  education  includes  sensory  stimulation,  self 
care,  and  the  development  of  pre-cognitive,  cognitive,  pre-vocational  and  independent 
living  skills.  There  is  an  open-door  visiting  policy,  with  each  client's  family  encouraged 
to  participate  in  all  aspects  of  their  child's  program. 

At  Berkshire  Meadows  toe  believe  that  all  children,  no  matter  haw  severely  disabled  or  mentally  retarded,  can  make  progress, 
and  that  through  careful  assessment  of  all  aspects  of  development ,  considered  planning  and  teaching,round''the<lock 
structure,  and  a  nurturing  environment,  children  can  achia^e  their  maximum  potential. 

For  further  information,  please  contact:  Ms.  Gail  Charpentier,  Berkshire  Meadows,  C/^ 

249  North  Plain  Road,  Housatonic,  MA  01236  (413)  528-2523 


Annandale 
ViUage 


"THEIR  COMMUNITY ...  WITH 
OUR  HELP"  Private,  nonprofit 
community  tor  adults  with 
developmental  disabilities  ottering 
residential/  non- residential 
transitional  programs  and  services. 
•Job  Training* Arts  Activities. 
•Therapeutic  recreation. 
•Case  management. 
•Founded  1969. 

•  125-acre  wooded  environment. 

Contact:  Annandale  at  Suwanee,  Inc. 

3500  Annandale  Lane,  Box  7 
Suwanee,  GA  30174 
(404)  945-8381 


INDIVIDUAL  DAY  &  RESIDEN- 
TIAL PROGRAMS  for  children  and 
adults  with  special  needs  including 
dev.  disabilities,  autism,  head  injury. 
•A  continuum  ot  educational,  voca- 
tional, communitv  living  options. 
•Complete  clinical  support  services. 
•Outpatient  evaluation  and  remedi- 
ation services. 

•Neuropsychological  testing. 
•Vacation  opportunities. 

Contact:  Bancroft 
Fiopkins  Lane 
Haddonfield,  N'l  08033 
(609)  429-0010  ext.  347 

DID  I  HEAR  YOU  SAY  HELP? 
•  Are  you  looking  for  appropriate 
services  for  voursclf,  your  fa  mil  v 
member  or  client? 
•Would  you  like  to  obtain 
information  on  religious  services 
and  materials  offered  by  specific 
faith  groups  and  Bethesda? 
Then  call  our  toll-free  hotline: 
(800)  369-INFO. 

Contact:  A.L.  Napolitano 
Bethesda  Lutheran  Homes  &  Services 

700  Hoffman  Drive 
Watertovvn,Wl  53094 
(800)  369-INFO 


THE  DUVALL  HOME,  EST  1945. 

A  private,  nonprofit  residential  facil- 
ity providing  a  warm,  loving  atmos- 
phere for  ambulatory  and  non- 
ambulatory people  with  mental 
retardation  ot  all  ages: 
•24-hour  nursing  care. 
•Lovely  24-acre  rural  campus. 
•Recreational  and  training  activities. 
•Respite  care  available. 

The  Duvall  Home 

Presbvterian  Special  Services,  Inc. 
3395  Grand  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  36 
Glen  wood,  FL  32722 
(904)  734-2874 


"MAXIMIZING  INDIVIDUAL 
POTENTIAL" 

•Community-based,  private  day/ 
residential  treatment. 

•  Positive  behavioral  management. 
•Ages  8-22,  multiple  disabilities, 

mentally  retarded,  behavior  dis- 
ordered, autistic  &  hearing  impaired. 
•12-month  prOk;ram. 

•  10  miles  west  of  Boston. 

Contact:  Student  Services  Coordinator 
The  Learning  Center 
411  Waverlev  Oaks  Road 
Waltham,MA  02154 
(617)  893-6000 


RIVERBRQOK 


St.Colettas 


SINCE  1969 


RIVERBROOK 

A  private  residential  facility  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  women  who  are 
moderately  mentally  retarded.  The 
gracious  estate  houses  21  clients  in  a 
warm,  tamily  atmosphere. 


Contact:  Barbara  Pastie 
Ri  verb  rook 
Ice  Glen  Road 
Stockbridge,  MA  01262 
(413)  298-4926 

CARDINAL  CUSHING  SCHOOL 
&  TRAINING  CTR.  Residential, 
academic  and  vocational  services  foi 
students  with  all  levels  of  develop- 
mental delays,  including  Prader-Willi 
Synd.  Ages  6-22.  766  Approved. 
400  Washington  St.,  Hanover,  MA 
02339  (617)826-6371 
BRAINTREE  ST.  COLETTA  DAY 
SCHOOL  Functional  daily  living 
skills,  practical  academics,  pre-voc. 
prog,  for  students  with  severe  dev- 
elopmental disabilities,  mult,  disabil- 
ities and  autistic  behaviors.  Ages  3- 
22.  766Appr.  85  Washington  St., 
Braintree,MA  02184  (617)  848-625C 

TALL  PINE  CAMP.  Co-ed  mountain 
camping  for  children  and  adults 
with  MR.  Programs  and  activities 
based  on  individual  abilities.  Prof, 
staff,  two  full-time  nurses.  Self-care 
&  social  skills  emphasized.  Aca- 
demics, incl.  computer  programming. 
Many  recreational  activities  includ- 
ing: swimming,  crafts,  boating, 
equestrian  prog.,  etc.  2, 3, 6  wk. 
sessions  available  for  $300/wk. 

Contact:  Ron  &  Cammie  Evdt 
Tall  Pine  Camp,  Rt.  2,  Box  194- A 
Tellico  Plains,  TN  37385 
(615)  261-2329 
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Courthouse  Square,  Troy.  Pennsylvania 


New  Life  Opportunities  For  IMen 


For  more  than  sixty-five  years,  Martha 
Lloyd  Community  Services  has  offored 
superior  quality  day  and  residential  services 
for  women  with  developmental  disabilities. 
Now,  these  opportunities  are  available  to 
men  as  well  in  a  newly  established 
community  home  in  Troy,  Pennsylvania, 

•  Semi-independent  living  in  a  modern, 
attractive  home.  Training  provided  in 
home  care  and  maintenance,  budgeting, 
and  household  management, 

•  Life  skills  and  vocational  training  in  an 
established  day  program, 

•  Employment  opportunities  in  the  com- 
munity and  within  the  Martha  Lloyd 
complex. 


•  Easy  access  to  nearby  community 
resources  including  shopping,  restau- 
rants, churches,  and  recreation, 

•  Unique  leisure  and  recreational  exper- 
ience in  a  rural  community  setting 
including  camping,  fishing,  hiking,  and 
participation  in  activities  at  local  parks  and 
a  nearby  university, 

•  A  caring  professional  staff  experienced  in 
working  with  individuals  with  develop- 
mental disabilities.  Interdisciplinary  team 
approach  assures  continuity  and 
consistency  in  individual  planning. 

•  Excellent  health  care  provided  by  on-staff 
health  professionals  and  a  community 
medical  center, 

•  Annual  fees  among  the  lowest  in  the 
nation. 


MARTHA 
LLOYD 
COMMUNITY 
SERVICES 


For  Information  Call 

(717)  297-2185 

or  write:  Martha  Lloyd  Community  Services 
Troy,  PA  16947 


ERIC 
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O  H  O  O  L  S  , 


ESIDEfSlCTES 


"EpcceptionaC 
Softools 

Braintree  St.  Coletta 
Day  School 

lal  Cxishing  i 
and  Training  Center 


Anyone  who  has  ever  visited  the  Cardinal 
Gushing  School  and  Training  Center  and 
Braintree  St.  Coletta  Day  School  will  no  doubt 
express  that  the  experience  was  inspirational. 
The  two  programs,  operated  by  St.  Coletta's  of 
Massachusetts,  are  reminders  that  miracles  can 
happen  when  exceptional  children  are  not 
treated  as  mentally  disabled. 

Established  in  1947,  St.  Coletta's  has  blos- 
somed into  two  distinct  schools  with  over  200 
staff  members.  The  philosophy  of  the  organi-  ^ 

zation  is  to  provide  an  environment  where  t^ardinal  CxlSIling  bchOOl 
developmentally-ddayed  children  can  develop 
their  abilities  in  an  atmosphere  of  confidence 
and  joy.  Today,  the  schools  offer  what  may  be 
the  best  educational  programs  available  to  ex- 
ceptional children,  consistently  producing 
amazing  results. 

At  the  Braintree  St.  Coletta  Day  School, 
approximately  70  students  ages  S-22,  enjoy  a 
staff  ratio  of  1-3  which  enables  instructors  to 
provide  a  high  degree  of  personal  interaction. 
From  occupational  education  and  behavioral 
management  *  to  the  development  of  social 
and  domestic  skills  *  activities  enable  students 
to  gain  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
independence.  A  residential  component  is  also 
available. 


St.  Coletta's 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


John  W.  Shyne,  Jr,  President 
(617)826h6371 
Hanover,  MA 


Located  in  Hanover,  the  Cardinal  Cushing 
School  and  Training  Center  provides  roughly 
160  students  with  academic,  vocational,  and 
residential  programs  for  all  levels  of  develop- 
mentally-delayed  children  and  young  adults 
ages  6-22.  With  residential  placement  for  130 
students  -  accommodating  30  day  attendees  - 
the  programs  guide  students  to  a  chosen  career 
by  instilling  in  them  the  academic,  functional 
and  social  skills. 

From  culinary  arts  and  hotel  maintenance, 
horticulture,  maintenance  and  more,  students 
receive  hands-on  training.  In  addition,  programs 
in  theater  and  sporting,  as  well  as  the  benefits 
of  living  alongside  peers,  ftirther  increase  social 
development.  After  leaving  the  school,  most 
students  are  able  to  find  employment.  In  foct,  a 
notable  alumni  is  Chris  Burke,  star  of  the  ABC 
TV  series  "Life  Goes  On,"  introduced  to  pen 
forming  arts  through  the  school. 


 •  •  Services  Include  •  •   

Prader-Willi  Program 
Vocational  Training 
Independent  Living  Training 
Adaptive  Physical  Therapy 
Speech  Therapy  •  Counseling 
Community  Skills  •  Summer  Programs 
Bi-Lingual  (Spanish)  Program 


Is  Everyone 
Focusing  On 
The  Negative? 

It  happens  all  too  often  to  children 
with  special  needs. 

At  Cotting  School,  we  focus  on 
your  child.  Building  the  skills  he  has. 
Helping  him  acquire  new  ones.  And 
nurturing  his  self-esteem. 

We  can  build  opportunities  for  your 
child  to  view  himself  positively. 

Couing  is  a  private  non-profit, 
Chapter  766  approved  co-educationai 
day  school  offering  educational  and 
therapeutic  services  to  meet  a  wide 
range  of  special  needs. 

Call  us  at  our  new  campus  in 
Lexington  at  (617)862-7323.  Please 
ask  for  Department  A. 

Cotting  School 

We  focus  on  your  child. 

For  hoys  and  girls  with  learning,  physical. 

iommuntcation  or  medical  needs 
453  Concord  Avenue.  Lexington.  MA  02173 
(617)  862^7U} 


What  readers  are 

saying  about 
Exceptional  Paren 


Exceptional  Parent ...  is  the  fines 
publication  of  its  kind ...  must  readir 
for  all  those  with  a  handicapped  chili 
It  could  change  their  lives. 

Ann  Lande 

Reptinted  with  permission  of  Ann  Lande 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate/Creators  Syndic:, 

I  highly  recommend  Exceptional 
Parent  magazine  to  alt  parents  of 

children  with  disabilities. 

T.  Berry  Brazetton,  M. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatr 
Harvard  Medical  Sctn 
Author  of  Doctor  and  Child.  On  Becoming  A  Fan 
What  Every  Baby  Knows,  infants  and  Moth> 
Toddlers  and  Pan 
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Our  Services  Are  Barrier  Free 


Persons  with  disabilities  come  in  all  ages. 

Because  needs  are  not  limited  to  traditional  "school 
years"  Anne  Carlsen  School  serves  persons  through- 
out their  lives.  There  are  no  age  barriers. 

Once,  Anne  Carlsen  School  was  one  of  the  few  alter- 
natives for  young  people  with  disabilities.  Parents 
brought  their  children,  often  from  great  distances,  for 
the  education  and  therapies  the  school  provided. 

Many  children  stayed  throughout  their  school 
years,  growing  into  young  adults  who  could  live  inde- 
pendent lives  and  make  contributions  to  their  families 
and  society.  They  also  spent  many  months  of  the 
year  away  from  their  families  and  home  communities. 

More  recently,  mainstreaming  has  brought  services  to 
the  child.  Today's  parents,  special  educators  and 
therapists  know  the  value  of  a  loving  family  and  sup- 
portive friends  and  neighbors  to  children  of  all  ages 
and  abilities. 

Today,  Anne  Carlsen  School  serves  children  for 
shorter  stays.  As  always,  we  are  committed  to 
providing  high  quality  individualized  education  and 
rehabilitation.  We  offer  loving  care  and  support  to  the 
students  we  serve  as  well  as  vocational  training  and 
assistive  technology. 

We  work  in  cooperation  with  our  student's  local 
school  district.  Public  schools  are  aware  of  their 
responsibility  to  serve  children  with  special  needs 
and  many  do  a  wonderful  job  of  providing  these 


Anne  Carlsen  School  can  help. 
Call  toll^ree  (800)  568-5175 

301  Seventh  Avenue,  NW 
Jamestown,  North  Dakota  58401 


services.  But  sometimes  certain  services  are  not 
available.  Whether  because  of  the  lack  of  specialized 
staff  or  technology,  or  because  of  the  cost  of  the 
services,  the  child  isn't  receiving  the  type  or  amount 
of  rehabilitation  needed. 

Anne  Carlsen  School  augments  services  provided  by 
the  child's  home  school  district.  Through  extensive 
diagnostic  evaluation  and  therapy,  we  determine  the 
child's  specific  needs  and  the  rehabilitative  answers 
to  their  challenges.  Students  no  longer  spend  all  their 
school  years  here.  We  diagnose  their  needs,  recom- 
mend the  therapy  program  and  send  them  home  with 
the  tools  needed  for  success  at  home  and  in  school. 

And,  It  doesn't  stop  there.  A  young  child  may 
come  here  for  evaluations  to  help  his  parents  to 
prepare  for  school.  The  same  child,  during  the  school 
years  may  outgrow  a  program,  need  updated  techno- 
logy, or  want  to  try  some  different  equipment  During 
and  following  high  school;  the  young  person  may 
come  here  for  help  on  doily  living  skills.  Later,  job 
training  may  be  the  focus  of  another  short  stay. 

Anne  Carlsen  School  is  a  resource  center  for 
people  with  disabilities  of  all  ages.  We  are  also  a 
resource  for  the  families  of  people  with  special  needs. 
Do  you  want  to  know  more  about  your  child's  needs? 
Do  you  want  to  talk  about  the  impact  of  your  child's 
disability  on  your  family?  Do  you  want  to  find  parents 
of  other  children  with  special  needs?  Does  your 
child's  teacher  have  questions  about  technology? 


AmeCarlsen 


|/ School 


\    :  Of 
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Working  together 
for  a  better  future! 


At  Devereux.  the  concept  of  working  together  is 
emphasized  and  encouraged. 

In  residential,  day,  and  community-based  treatment  centers 
nationwide.  Devereux  provides  comprehensive  services  to 
individuals  of  all  ages  who  have: 

•  Emotional  disturbances 

•  Developmental  disabilities 

•  Mental  retardation 

•  Dual  diagnoses 

•  Autism 

•  Post-head  trauma 
Devereux  services: 

•  A  wide  range  of  therapeutic,  educational,  and  vocational 


Contact:  National  Referral  Services 
1-800-345*1292,  X3045  or 
215/964-3045 
FAX:  215/971-4600 


programs  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  the 
Individual 

•  Individual,  group,  and  family  therapies 

Devereux  programs: 

•  Residential  centers 

•  Specialized  psychiatric  hospitals/intensive  residential 
treatment  centers 

•  Community-based  living 

Devereux  locations: 

Arizona.  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware.  Florida,  Georgia 
Maryland.  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey.  New  York. 
Pennsylvania.  Texas. 


The 

Devereux 
Foundation 
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degree. 

For  my  thesis,  1  have  decided 
to  combine  the  two  loves  of  my  life, 
my  son  and  the  theatre,  by  writing 
on  the  theatre  and  children  with  dis- 
abilities. 

If  you  know  of  any  programs 
where  drama  has  benefitted  chil- 
dren with  autism  (or  children  with 
any  type  of  disability),  I  would  love 
to  hear  from  you.  My  goal  is  to 
make  these  programs  available  to 
our  special  children! 

S.H. 

California 


Parents  Search  is  an  opportunity  for  our 
subscribers  to  get  information  from  parents 
about  their  practical  experierKe  in  handling  the 
everyday  problems  of  life  with  a  child  or  adoles- 
cent with  a  disability.  We  also  expect  pamts  to 
ask  appropriate  professionals. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  submit  or  reply  to  a 
letter  in  Parents  Seawh  or  flesponcf  should 
write  to: 

Exceptional  Parent 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  3rd  Floor 

Boston.  Mass.  02134-4646. 

Please  indicate  whether  it  is  a  search  or 
responM  letter  and  In  which  Issue  the  original 
letter  was  printed  when  addressing  a  reply.  All 
responses  will  be  forwarded  and  nwy  be  pub- 
lished in  our  Parents  Respond  co\mr\. 


For  technical  information  about  a  disability, 
we  encourage  you  to  contact  NORD  (RO.  Box 
8923,  New  Fairfield,  Conn.  06812,  (800)  999- 
NORD,  (203)  74&6518)  or  refer  to  The  Annual 
Directory  of  National  Organizations,  1992-93,  in 
the  September  1992  Issue  of  Excep^onal 
Parent  (available  from  the  above  address  for  $6 
including  postage  and  handling). 


...we  11  iieip  incm  una  moir  Daiancc. 


The  people  around  him  started  spinning  around  and  around 
in  crazy  circles.  Jesse  struggled  desperately  to  find  a  familiar 
face  among  the  swirling  images,  but  everything  looked  distorted 
and  strange.  To  Jesse,  it  felt  like  the  whole  world  had  turned 
upside-down.  In  reality,  he  was  lost  in  a  seizure. 

For  Jesse,  seizures  were  an  unavoidable  part  of  living  with 
multiple  disorders.  At  times  his  reactions  were  so  severe  he 
would  inllici  bruises  on  himself.  After  years  of  searching  for  a 
place  where  their  son  could  get  the  help  he  needed  to  learn  and 
grow.  Jesse's  parents  found  Heartspring. 

At  Heartspring.  seizure  management  plays  an  integral  part 
in  the  individualized  programs  we  develop  for  each  child  who 
experiences  seizures.  Ever\'  member  of  our  staff  who  works 
with  children  is  trained  in  seizure  management.  We  strive  to 
reduce  the  occurrences  of  seizures  through  a  balance  of  diet, 
physical,  occupational  and  behavioral  therapy,  and  the  reduction 
of  medications  to  a  minimum. 

1 3  months  after  Jesse  entered  Heartspring.  his  seizures  have 
been  reduced  from  twice  a  day  to  less  than  once  a  month.  He  not 
only  participates  freely  in  class,  but  plays  a  tuba,  and  even  enjoys 
riding  a  merry-go-round.  His  parents  credit  the  Institute  with  the 
balance  iheir  son  has  found. 

For  more  information  on  the  individualized  programs  we 
provide  for  children  wht)  suffer  from  seizures,  call  Heartspring. 

^  HEARTSPRING 

^  A  LIFESKILLS  LEARNING  CENTER 

2400  JARDINE  DRJVE   WtCHlTA  KANSAS  672t9-d699 
316   262   8271    800   937  4644 
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A  Quality  Life  Experience 
For  Persons  with  Down  Syndrome 


In  this  picturesque  colonial  village,  located  in  scenic 
central  New  York  State,  life  is  full  of  wholesome 
activities  and  rewarding  opportunities.  Residents  with 
Down  Syndrome  experience  the  joy  and  persona! 
satisfaction  of  learning,  working,  and  participating  in 
a  vital,  dynamic  community.  Our  year-round,  co-ed 
program  includes  education,  recreation,  and 
employment  opportunities  plus  the  chance  to  live  life 
to  the  fullest.  Call  us  today. 

R.R.  #1,  Box  32-A,  Edmeston,  NY  13335 
Telephone   (607)  965-8377 


THE  RIGHT  DECISION 

New  England  Villages  is  a  private,  non-profit  resi- 
dential community  nationally  recognized  for  its 
commitment  to  personal  care  and  a  supportive 
family-like  environment  We  provide  a  fuH-range 
of  opportunities  for  your  family  memt>er  in  a  non- 
pressured  lifestyle. 

The  Village  offers  residents  single  or  double 
rooms  in  very  attractive  modern  homes  or  apartments 
set  on  a  beautiful  75 -acre  wooded  site  some  25  miles 
south  of  Boston.  Our  vocational  center  provides  for 
the  satisfaction  and  dignity  of  productive  employment 
in  a  supervised  work  set- 
ting. A  wide  range  of 
recreational  opportunities 
and  professional  support  services 
are  available. 

A  private  endowment  and 
minimal  dependency  on  govern- 
ment reimbursement  assures 
stability  now  and  for  the  future. 

Call  or  write  Bryan  Efron.  Ph  D . 
Executive  Director  for  information 
and  a  descriptive  brochure.  A  visit 
to  New  England  Villages  may  help 
you  make  the  right  decision. 


new  england  villages 


.inc. 


A  Model.  Supportive  Community 
For  MenUlly  ReUrded  AdutU 

664EP  School  Street.  Pembroke.  MA  02359    (61 7)  293-5461 


Empowering 
Individuals  to  Share 
Their  God-given  Gifts 
with  the  Community 

St.  John  s  Villa,  founded  in  1948.  is  a  private.  Catholic,  non- 
profit residential  community  providing  a  canng,  loving 
environment  which  enhances  the  growth  of  each  adult 
resident  towards  self-acceptance  and  respect  The  Villa 
integrates  a  residential  aduit  population  with  mild  to  severe 
mental  retardation  with  outreach  programs  in  Carroll  County 
attempting  to  empower  individuals  to  share  their  God-given 
gifts  with  the  community.  St  John's  Villa,  nestled  in  the  hills 
of  northeastern  Ohio,  resembles  a  small  rural  community 
and  IS  located  near  the  friendly  town  of  Carrollton. 


Services 

Vocational  Training 

Speech  and  Language 

Development 
'  Physical  Education 

and  Swimming 
>  Case  Management 

Services 


Provided 

•  Leisure  Activities 

•  Personal  Living  Skills 

•  Social  and  Domestic 
Skill  Training 

•  Community-based 
Supportive  Employment 
and  Living 


St.  John's  Villa 


For  Information  Contact: 
Sister  Elaine  Weber,  O.S.F. 
Executive  Director 
(216)  627-9789 


Mailing  Address: 
P.O.  Box  457 
620  Roswell  Rd.  N.W. 
Carrollton.  OH  44615 


Meeting  the  needs  of 
children  and  adolescents  with 

Challenging 

Behavior 

Disorders 


The  Center  lor  Challenging  Behaviors  is  a  highly  structurec 
program  designed  for  young  people  with  mental  retardation  whc 
exhibit  behaviors  such  as  seli-iniury,  aggression,  and  property 
destruction.  These  behaviors  often  prevent  their  placement  ir 
less  restrictive  settings.  The  Center,  located  on  the  main  campu: 
ot  The  Woods  Schools,  in  suburban  Philadelphia,  opened  ir 
Mav  1992  <ind  serves  a  maximum  of  10  residents. 

The  Center  offers  an  intensive  therapeutic  environment  tha 
( ombmes  the  technologies  of  applied  behavior  analysis  with  th( 
support  of  psvchiatrv.  Individualized  programs  of  positive 
l)ehavi()r  therapy  are  implemented  in  the  residence,  classroom 
and  spec  lali/ed  therapy  sessions.  No  aversives  are  employed 
The  stall  to  <  lient  ratio  is  1  to  2,  and  the  availabilitv  and  use  <j 
allied  professional  services  and  therapies  exceeds  traditions 
programs.  For  further  information  contact  Dr.  Scott  Sprea! 
Administrator  ot  Clinical  Services. 

The  Ceiiier  for  Chailenging  Behavior 

Woods  Services,  Langhorne,  Pennsylvania  19047 

1-800-782-3646 
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Special  Care 
for 

Special  People 

Progressive  education,  home  environment  for  the 
mentally  handicapped  child  and  adult.  Oppor- 
tunity for  educational  progress  at  any  age— multi- 
ple recreational  and  social  activities.  A  year-round 
program  with  an  active  and  full  lifestyle  among 
friends  on  a  600-acre  bluegrass  estate.  Est.  1893, 

Phone  502-875-4664  or 
write  for  brochure 

THE  STEWART  HOME  SCHOOL 

Box  20.  Frankfort,  KY  40601 

John  P.  Stewart.  M.D.,  Resident  Physician 


Crystal  Springs  School 


Providing  quality  residential,  special  education  and 
treatment  services  in  a  professionally  caring,  homeike  environ- 
ment since  1953. 

Approved  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion as  a  spedai  education  resource. 

Licensed  by  the  Massachusetts  Office  for  Children. 

Serving  severely  arxl  profoundly  multiply  handicapped 
children  and  young  adults  aged  3-22. 

•     60  acre  campus  in  Southeast  Massachusetts,  dose  to 
Boston,  Cape  Cod.  Providence  and  Newport  R.I. 

For  inforrna^r  Pfease  Call: 
Cheryl  Andrado,  Admissions  Coordinator 
(508)  644^7 


Providing  Quality  Services  for  Children  and  Adults 
with  Autism  and  Related  Developmental  Disabilities 


Day 

Cofty  Intervprvic^ 


()  I       R  ()  S  T  C)  N 


Residential 

Ages  6-22 


Farmstead 


^.veive-f^onih  Day  Educational  Programming 
Speciaiizea  Commumiy  Rostdenccs 
Siarly  Inlervenlion  and  Home  Tra  cing 
Community  Based  SuDDOrtive  Employment  and  Vocational  rra-rmg 
After-School  Recreational  Programs 
FnendshiD  Fa"--   Arluit  Pam  Livmg  in  Iho  Heart  ot  Cranoorry  Cojn:ry 


League  School  of  Boston,  Inc, 

225  Nevada  Street 
Nov/tonvilie.  MA  02160 
(617)964-3260 

r-iprman  T  FishDcm 
Executive  Director 


Acv»ea  'atiOf^  t.' .  ^ 


^CIV[<;  ScfiooC 

 ^  t:.  

For  Children  With  Cerebral  Palsy 

Serving  children  with  multiple  disabilities  resulting  from 
cerebral  palsy  or  traumatic  brain  injury  who  need  compre- 
hensive, individually  structi'«'ed  programs  that  include: 


►  Physical  Therapy 

>  Occupational  Therapy 

•  Speech  and 
Language  Therapy 

•  Communication  Aids 


*  Special  Education 

» Music  Therapy 

>  Special  Medical 
Attention 

•  Adapted  Recreational 
Activities 


HMS.  open  to  students  two  to  21  years,  offers  all  of  these 
services  and  rrore.  The  experienced  staff  and  well-respected 
consultants  provide  strong  interdisciplinary  prograrro  for  day 
and  residential  students  at  the  licensed  private  school. 

For  more  information  write  or  call: 
Diane  L  Gallagher,  Director 

HMS  School  for  Children  with  Cerebral  Palsy 

4400  Baltimore  Avenue.  Philadelphia.  PA  19104 
(215)222*2566 
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continued  from  page  12 

worry  about  normalization  later. 
Our  seven-year-old  son,  Patrick,  had 
a  retlux  condition  secondary  to 
severe  brain  injury  and  required  a 
gastrostomy  and  a  fundiplication. 
The  following  are  some  ideas  that 
worked  for  our  child: 

•  Seat  the  baby  in  a  feeder  seat  or 
high  chair  at  mealtime  and  allow  the 
child  to  explore  foods  without  any 
requirements  of  eating. 

We  started  with  squirts  of  whipped 
cream.  Pat  mainly  smeared  it  on  the 
tray  and  himself,  but  he  did  taste 
some  of  it  when  he  brought  his  hands 
to  his  mouth.  (This  requires  a  high 
mess  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the 
parent.) 

•  Feed  the  child  orally  al  the  same 
time  he  or  she  is  receiving  a  G-tube 
drip  feeding.  This  will  help  the  child 
associate  a  full  tummy  feeling  with 
oral  feedings. 

•  Try  dipping  the  child's  pacifier 
in  something  pleasant  like  bananas 


or  applesauce.  You  may  need  to  use 
a  small  amount  of  food  initially  and 
build  up  at  a  slow  pace. 

•  Introduce  new  tastes  very  grad- 
ually. Stick  with  what  works  and 
immediately  discard  what  does  not. 

Pat  still  requires  G-tube  feed- 
ings and  has  limited  swallowing 
abilities.  Despite  this,  he  sits  with 
the  family  at  mealtimes  and  plows 
through  his  oral  foods  with  gusto. 
He  can  tolerate  modified  versions  of 
most  of  the  regular  family  fare. 

E.S.K. 

Ohio 

Joubert  Syndrome 

A  response  to  M.M.'s  Parents  Search. 
February  1993. 

Our  two-vear-old  daughter, 
Alyssa,  has  joubert  svndrome.  This 
is  a  rare,  genetically-transmitted  dis- 
order marked  bv  partial  or  complete 
absence  of  the  cerebellar  vermis, 
abnormal  breathing  patterns  (apnea 
and  fast,  puppy-like  panting). 


abnormal  eye  movements  (commoni) 
jerky  eye  movements  and  tracking 
problems),  ataxia  (characterized  by 
over-  and  under-reaching,  shakiness 
and  a  wide-based  gait  while  walk- 
ing) and  sometimes  mental  delays. 
The  vermis  controls  coordination  an< 
balance  and  the  eye  and  breathing 
abnormalities  originate  from  the 
brain  stem. 

We  are  part  of  the  Joubert  Syn- 
drome Parents-ln-Touch  Network,  a 
self-help  network  which  offers  a  list 
of  other  families  whose  children  are 
affected  with  joubert  syndrome  and 
a  wonderful  newsletter  which  is  put 
lished  quarterly.  (Joubert  Syndrome 
Parents-In-Touch  Network,  12348 
Summer  Meadow  Rd.,  Rock,  Mich. 
49830,  (906)  359-4707.) 

We  are  also  planning  our  first 
conference  to  be  held  julv  31 , 1993,  a 
the  Sheraton  National  Hotel  in 
Arlington,  Va. 

M.V 

Michiga) 


 PORTER  SARGENT  REFERENCE  BOOKS  

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  —  An  Annual 
Desert.- -'^e  Survey  of  Independent  Education 

SCHOOLS  ABROAD  OF  INTEREST  TO  AMERICANS  — 
A  Worldwide  Guide  to  Private  International  Education 

THE  GUIDE  TO  SUMMER  CAMPS  AND  SUMMER 
SCHOOLS  ~  A  Comprehensive  Guide  to  Summer  Pro- 
grams for  Boys  and  Girls 

THE  DIRECTORY  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  — 
The  Definitive  Reference  to  Educational  and  Training  Fa- 
cilities. 


Write  for  brochure  and  order  fornn. 


PORTER  SARGENT  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
11  Beacon  Street  •  Suite  1400 
Boston,  MA  02108 
Tel:  617-523-1670  •  FAX:  617-523-1021 


FREE  Exceptional  Parent 
Subscription  Brochures! 

Help  us  spread  the  word  about  Exceptional  Parent  at 
your  next  meeting,  workshop  or  seminar.  Return  this 
coupon  and  receive  FREE  brochures  for  distribution 
at  your  next  event. 

Return  to:    Free  Brochures 

Exceptional  Parent 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  3rd  R. 

Boston,  MA  02134-9942 


Please  send  me 


brochures. 


1  will  be  distributing  them  at: 


Send  my  brochures  to: 
Name  


Jmeeting)  on   /  / ^ 


Address 

Address„ 

Citv 


State  ZIP 
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FUN  STUFF 


Going  Bananas! 


by  Alice  Wcrslii}!^^ 


Here  is  a  game  that  lets  players  have  a  fast  and 
frenzied  fruit  fight  without  the  n:\essl  Monkeij 
Mauia'^'  from  Parker  Brothers  involves  two  to 
four  players,  and  the  approximate  playing  time  is  three 
minutes  per  game.  The  rules  are  simple  —  the  player 
whose  monkey  swallows  the  most  bananas  is  the  winner! 

The  game  begins  with  the  players  saying  "monkey, 
monkey,  monkey"  then  pushing  levers  so  their  monkeys 
open  their  mouths  and  swallow  the  bananas  as  they  move 
by.  Pushing  the  levers  also  shakes  m.ore  bananas  out  of 
the  tree  located  in  the  center  ot  the  game.  The  players 
have  to  move  quickly  to  shake  the  tree  in  their  direction 
so  their  monkeys  can  swallow  more  bananas. 

This  game  is  easily  modified  to  make  activating  the 
levers  easier  for  some  players.  Cut  two  similar  lengths  of 
pipe  insulation  tubing,  available  from  a  hardware  store, 
and  place  them  around  the  ears  of  a  monkey  by  cutting  a 
slit  up  the  seam  of  the  tubing.  The  tubing  will  then  extend 
above  the  head  of  the  monkey  to  allow  for  a  two-handed 
grip.  If  additional  stability  is  needed,  cut  wooden  dowel 
rods  to  length  and  insert  them  into  the  tubing.  Use  a  hot 
glue  gun  to  attach  the  rubber  tubing  to  the  ears  of  the 
monkey.  The  plaver  can  then  use  these  additional 
handles  to  open  his  or  her  monkey's  mouth  and  shake  the 
tree. 

A  second  option  is  to  create  a  single  handle  that  is 
larger  than  the  lever 
provided.  Cut  a 
short  length  of 
pipe  insulation 
with  an 
additional 
hole  in  the 


side  of  the  tubing  to  allow  it  to  fit  over  the  lever.  Carve 
out  a  small  groove  in  the  tubing  with  an  X-acto®  knife. 

After  fitting  the  pipe  tubing  onto  the  lever,  cut  two 
short  pieces  of  dowel  rod  and  insert  them  into  the  tubing 
for  stability.  When  inserting  the  dowel  into  both  ends  of 
the  tubing,  establish  a  snug  fit  by  pushing  the  dowel  into 
the  inside  surface  area  of  the  lever  handle.  For  added 
stability,  glue  the  dowel  pieces  into  place  after  adding  the 
pipe  tubing. 

A  communication  board  can  be  developed  to  allow 
players  to  indicate  their  color  choices  and  start  the  game. 
A  tape-recorded  message  of  "monkey,  monkey,  monkey" 
is  another  wav  to  indicate  the  start  of  the  game.  Players 
can  also  forrr.  teams  so  that  the  team  with  the  most  ba- 
nanas wins.  Go  bananas! 

Monkey  Mania'^  is  available  from  Toys  R  Us"*. 

Alice  Wershing  is  the  Computer 
Resource  Specialist  and  Toy 
Program  Coordinator  at  the 
Disabled  Children's  Compu- 
ter Group  (DCCG):  Tech- 
nology Resources  for 
People  with  Disabilities, 
2547  Eighth  Street 
#12A,  Berkeley,  Calif 
94710.  (510)  841- 
DCCG.  The  author 
wishes  to  thank 
Lisa  Wahl  for  her 
support  during 
the  completion 
of  this  article. 


y  Best  Frieiid. 


by  Mcoie  Riegel_  y 


i-His  name  is  Brett  Eller 


I have  a  best  frfendri-His  name  is  Brett  Eller.  He 
lives  down  the  street  from  me,  he  has  cerebrai: 
palsy.  Brett  says  hi,  airplane/ Papa,  Mama  and  / 
goodboy.  tje'll  alstf'give  you  kisses.  Cerebral  /. 
palsy  children  are  the  same  as  childtgn  who  ^ 
run,  jump  ahd^waK/^A^lot  of  people  make 
fun  of  him  but  I  don't  think  it's  right.  I  / 
love  Brett  a  lot.  I  wish  I  was  Brett's  sister. 
I  don't  know  what  else  to  say  about 
making  fun  of  him.  Brett  cheers  you  ' 
up.  He  smiles  a  lot  and  gives  lots  of . 
kisses.  He  is^iny  best,  best  friend. 
He  is  vdry  aiie!and  he'll  say  hi  to  y 


\ 


anybne^^^  food  is/ 

anytMng  clip^olafe.  He's  my  I 
^  besHrien^  aind  jjoy  I 
am  ten  arid  lie  is  isevenJ  'He  / 
talks  to  me  ^ Whole  lot.  Brett  ; 
loves  everybody  he  sees,  y 
Even  tHough  I  haven't 
been  with  Brett  all  Kis 
fc,ihe'soneh€ 
qI  a  kid. 


ERLC 


Nicole  RIegel.  10,  and  her  best  friend  Brett  Eller.  7.  tx)th  live  in 
John,  and  she  has  a  sister,  Ashley.  Nicole's  a  fifth-gradcr  at 
loves  camping,  fun  field  trips  and  skating.  Bretf  s  parents  are 
Center  and  likes  swimming,  music  and  speech  therapy, 
with  a  tot  of  love  and  compassion . . .  (and)  her  awareness  of 


Upper  Maritwro.  Md.  Nk»le's  parents  are  Elaine  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  School,  is  a  Girl  Scout  and 
\  Patrice  and  Marie.  He  attends  the  Tanglewood  Special 
Brett's  mother  says  "Nicole  is  an  jncredit>le  young  girt 
children  with  disdt>ilities  shouki  be  shared  with  others.'* 


A^^.i  iIa..  inno 


Illustration  by  Kathleen  Johnion 


IT  ISN'T 
FAIR! 

Siblings  of 
Cliildren  witii 
Disabilities 

Edited  by  Stanley  D. 
Klein,  Ph.D.  and 
Maxwell  J.  Schleifer, 
Ph.D. 


Price:  $14.95 


Includes  all  the  material  published 
in  Exceptional  Parent  since  1971  on 
the  topic  of  relationships  between 
sisters  and  brothers  when  one  child 
has  a  disability.  Features  chapters  by 
parents,  siblings  and  professionals. 


'Now  Available! 


DISABLED, 
FEMALE  AND 
PROUD! 

Stories  of  ten 
Women  with 
Disabilities 

by  Marilyn  Rousso, 
with  Susan  Guslnee 
O'Malley  and 
Mary  Severance 


Price:  $12.95 


THE 

DISABLED 
CHILD  AND 
THE  FAMILY 

Edited  by 

MaxwellJ.  Schleifer 
Ph.D.  and  Stanley 
D.  Klein,  Ph.D. 


Price:  $15.95 

Supplies  of  this  book  are  limited. 

so  ORDER  now! 


Offers  young  women 
with  disabilities  empow- 
ering role  models  and 
the  powerful  message 
that  they  have  full  pow- 
erful lives  ahead  of  them. 
It  offers  parents  and  edu- 
cators a  unique  way  to 
help  young  people  learn 
that  making  choices  — 
about  school,  work,  fam- 
ily and  love  —  is  what 
being  disabled,  female 
and  proud  is  all  about. 

Ideally  suited  to  the 
needs  of  parents  and 
professionals  alike.  It 
offers  a  balanced  exam- 
ination of  legitimate  con- 
cerns for  both  these 
groups  and  poignantly 
emphasizes  understand- 
ing the  child  as  a  whole 
individual  rather  than  as 
a  disability." 


EKLC 


(800)  742-4403 


Mall  To:  l'i\ri*|)IMlHill  PiHTlH  1170CommonwealthAve  .  Boston.  Mass. 


02134-4646 


Name 
Address 

City 

State  ZIP 
Teleptione 

/  have  enclosed  my  check  payable  to 
Exceptional  Parent  or  charge  to  my. 

□  Mastercard  □  VISA 

Account  Number  (Alt  Oigitt) 


Expiration  Date   Signature 


OTY                      TITLE /AUTHOR 

UNIT  PRICE  TOTAL 

It  Isn't  Fair!  Siblings  of  Children 

S14.95 

Disabled,  Female  and  Proud! 

S12.95 

The  Disabled  Child  and  the  Family 

S15.95 

SHtPPWG  4  HANOimG  CHARGES 

SUB-TOTAL 

t;  S  —  S3  50  tor  t  ftom 

SI  25  lof  each  dddilional  item  _ 

SHIPPING 

Fore\gn  —  36  50  for  1  item 

si  25  lor  eacn  additional  item 

TOTAL 

U  S  funJs  onv  These  Dnces  arc  $ut>ftfcf  f<?  cnanqe  Picase  afto*  4-6  weeks  tor  ac're^  Returns  must  toe  rr^ae  withir)  4  nwns  oi  oe/fwpa'  No  overseas  returns 
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Kids  grow  fast . . . 


Fortunately,  so  does 
the  New  Jay' GS! 


ERIC 


During  a  3  year  period,  children  grozv  an  average  ofT'  in  femur  length, 
1.5"  in  hip  width,  and  2,5"  in  back  height. 

—  L'xtrapoLitcd  trom  llumau  Onntvisicus  atui  Inlcrwr  >iuhY 

The  revolutionary  Jay*  GS  Growth  and  Positioning  System  is  designed  to  grow  that 
much  and  more. 

The  system  includes  a  new  growth  Cushion,  a  new  growth  Back,  and  the  Jay 
Adjustable  Solid  Seat.  Together,  these  components  help  position  the  child's  hips 
and  back  properly  at  every  step  of  the  growth  process.  ( .le  system  is  also  designed 
to  reduce  spasticity  and  tone. 

CaU  fnr  A  frpp  Hc^mnn<;frnHnn  ^^  fh,if  vnii  tnn  rnn  see  what  a  difference  a  lav  makes! 


▲  The  Jay  GS  Growth 
&  Positioning  System 
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Headgear  designed 
for  little  kids. 


And  the 

healthcare 
professionals' 
answer  to 
safety, 

ProtectaCap'  is  ideal 
for  post-surgery  and 
therapeutic  activities. 
ProtectaCap  is  made 
with  proven  shock- 
absorbent  Ensolite- 
foam  which  helps  to 
prevent  injury  by 
absorbing  the  impact 
of  a  blow  or  fall. 
ProtectaCap's  unique, 
expandable  design 
provides  a 

comfortable,  custom  fit 
for  each  child  under 
six  years  of  age. 
And  ProtectaCap 
weighs  only  three 
ounces. 

Tested  by  safety 

I engineers, 
ProtectaCap  rates 
"excellent"  in  shock 
absorption.  It  replaces 
hard  plastic  by 
eliminating  weight, 
heat,  bacteria  and 
discomfort. 
Lttle  heads  are 
secured  quickly  with  a 
convenient  Velcro ' 
closure.  And 
ProtectaCap  is  fully 
machine-washable. 
ProtectaCap  is  cute, 
colorful,  and  adds  to 
the  self-esteem  of  any 
I  child  requiring 
headgear. 
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4  4 We  had  a  little  girl  with  hydrocephalus.  Because  af  her 
abnarmally-shaped  head,  we  cauldn't  get  a  gaad  fit,  even  with 
custam-made  helmets.  PratectaCap  fits  great  and  it  warks  sa  well. 
We've  been  very  happy  with  it.  Other  helmets  are  sa  abstrusive- 
laaking.  PratectaCap  laaks  sa  nice.^^ 

L.  Sasso-Lundin,  Occupational  Therapist,  Shriners  Hospital,  Portland.  OR 


44PratectaCap  will  stay  an  the  child  and  protect  his  head. 
Mast  children  have  weak  neck  muscles.  PratectaCap  is  sa 
much  lighter  than  ather  helmets.J^ 

S.  Balzer,  Physical  Therapist,  Cottonwood.  AZ 

44The  neurosurgeon  loved  ProtectoCop.  He  sent  it 
home  with  the  potient  ofter  croniol  surgery.^  ^ 

Methodist  Hospital.  San  Antonia.  TX 

4<ProtectoCop  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world!  It's  so 
comfortoble.  She  doesn't  toke  it  off  her  heod  like  the 
other  ones.  It  reolly  protects  her.  And  it's  so  cute. 
Thonk  you  very  much.^^  M.  Miller.  Parent,  Lombard.  IL 


4  4  Your  ProtectoCops  ore  colorful  ond  offer  mony  good 
feotures  for  comfort.  We  will  recommend  them  to  our 
fomilies.  ^  ^    Children's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  PA 

44My  doughter  hos  o  shunt  in  her  heod. 
ProtectoCop  protects  it  reolly  well.  It's  wonderful.^^ 
C  Vanderpol.  Parent,  Bellingham,  WA 


4  4  ProtectoCop  is  perfect  for 
post-surgery.  It's  just  whot 
we  wont.)  ^ 

University  of  Iowa  Hospital  School, 
lawa  City.  lA 
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•  YeHow  •  Pink  •  Light  Blu*  •  Royol  Blu*  •  N«on  Pink 

•  Neon  Grten  •  Neon  Pink/Block  •  Neon  Grt«n/Block 

•  Royol  Blue/S<lv«r  •  Boy  Print  •  Girl  Print 


Monufactured  ond 
SoW  Exclusively  by: 


_  )nses,  inc 

9  Clyston  Circle 
P.O.  Box  283 
Worcester,  PA  19490 


Order  Now-Call  TOLL  FREE 

1-800-321 -PLUM 

or  tax  ymir  wdM-  to  215-584^151 

[JHJ^^ACCEPTED.  OVERNIGHT  DELIVERY  AVAILABLE 
$59.95  eoch  plus  $5.95  Shipping  &  Hondling. 
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Ford  Mobility  Motoring 
Makes  Life  More  Rewarmngl 


Ford  Motor  Company  understands 
that  a  physical  disability  doesn't 
mean  Ufe  can  t  be  rewarding.  For 
many,  there's  no  greater  reward  than 
the  feeling  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence that  comes  from  driving. 

That's  why  your  Ford  and 
Lincoln- Mercury  dealers  want  your 
active  life  to  include  a  Ford, 
Lincoln  or  Mercur\'  car  or  van,  or  a 
Ford  light  truck.  And  that's  why 
the  Mobility  Motoring  Program  was 
created  ...  to  make  adapting  your 
new  Ford  or  Lincoln- Mercury 
vehicle  easier  and  more  rewarding! 

A  Smoother  Road  to  Travel 

Mobility  Motoring  starts  with  a  toll- 
free  call.  You'll  know  you've  arrived 
when  your  Ford  or  Lincoln- Mercury 
dealer  hands  you  a  check  for  up  to 
$750  toward  the  installation  of 
adaptive  driving  or  passenger 
equipmem.^  There's  noiiiing  for 
you  to  send  in  . . .  and  there's  no 
waiting  for  your  check  to  arrive! 

You'll  also  receive  a  complimen- 
tary Ford  Cellular  Telephone- 
anc  a  complimentary  one  yoar 
membership  in  the  Ford  Auto  Club 


Fofdand 

ljnco*n-Mfcury  Divisions 


which  includes  24-hour  emergency 
road  service. 

Information  You  Need  ... 
for  Informed  Decisions 

The  Ford  Mobility  Motoring 
Program  also  provides  . . . 

■  a  friendly  toll-free  information 
line  to  answer  your  questions. 

■  a  special  toll-free  line  for  *'TDD'^ 
users. 

■  a  list  of  nearby  assessment 
centers  authorized  to  provide  a 
"prescription*"  for  your  vehicle's 
adaptive  equipment. 

■  a  list  of  local  adaptive  equipment 
dealers  and  installers. 

■  sources  of  funding  which  may 
be  able  to  provide  assistance  in 
addition  to  the  amount  you 
receive  from  the  Mobility 
Motoring  Program. 

'  Ford  Motor  Company  will  authorixe  the  tellmg 
Ford  or  Lincoln-Mercury'  dealer  to  pay  the  vehicle 
purchaser  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  vehicle 
adaptirt  equipment  convention,  up  to  a  maximum 
of$750. 

'  Cuttomtr  a  responsible  for  a  121  -day  minimum 
actwation  on  the  Ford  Cellular  System.  Some  local 
individual  carriers  mar  require  a  lonffer  agreement 
as  well  as  other  related  service  and  usofte  charges* 
so  acceptance  is  optional  To  be  eltfcible  for  the 
complimentary  Ford  Cellular  Telephone*  the  cus- 
tomer mtut  also  live  in  an  area  covered  by  the  Ford 
Cellular  System  at  the  time  of  purchase  or  lease. 

Ask  your  Dealer  for  complete  cellular  phone  details. 


Best  of  alL  you  get  Ford  Motor 
Company^s  products  and  services. 
A  Company  where  quality  and 
service  is  always  ^Job  1!^ 

So  whether  your  life  demands  a 
new  Ford,  Lincoln  or  Mercury  car 
or  van,  or  a  Ford  light  truck  ...  just 
call  1-800-952-2248  (for  TDD 
users:  1-800-TDD-0312).  You'll 
discover  that  Mobility  Motoring  is 
your  kind  of  reward! 

Free  Mobility  Motoring  Yideol 

This  video  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  open 
the  door  to  Mobility  Motoring  rewards. 
You^ll  meet  people  who  have  learned 
how  simple  the  process  really  is.  You'll 
also  get  an  overview  of  how  Ford 
products  adapt ...  for  versatility,  con- 
venience and  just  plain  motoring  fun. 
Just  ask  for  your  free  video  when  you 
callus. 

Program  Period 

October  1, 1992  -  September  30. 1993 
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A  New  Can  yan  or  Light  Truck ...  Adaptive  Equipment ...  and  On-the  Spot  Cash! 


J 


J 


PARENTING  YOUR  CHILD  WITH  A  DISABILITY 


Covtr:  Pool  Pal. 
Wisconsin's  Nathan  Zopf. 
5,  learns  to  swim  at  Cedar 
Haven  Summer  Program. 
See  story  page  24. 
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J.  Schieifer 

cancer 


This  issue  we  focus  on 
summertime  and  recre- 
ation by  presenting  the  sixth 
of  our  Summer  Program 
Award  winners,  as  well  as 
commendations  for  six  addi- 
tional camp  programs.  This 
issue's  feaUired  award  win- 
ner, The  Hole  in  the  Wall 
Gang  Camp  in  Eastford,  Conn., 
was  founded  by  actor  Paul 

Newman  and  is  a  residential  summer  camp  for  children  with 
and  senous  blood  conditions. 

Camp  PaTlee  Manor,  Chestertown,  Md.;  Project  MAC,  N^w  Yo'k  N 'y 

1k.hrf-       ^rl  ^S    ^^"^  ^^""P"  ^°  helping  children  uith 

Si  S  Tech      ""^'T         "^^^'^  -'^^ '-hno 

SSe     r  J^"^P'  Denver,  Colo.,  and        Camp,  Moun- 

Ses  sum^^'  ^^'"^^^'-'^'^  ^he  many  possibi^ 

the!r  faTihe:         '"'""^  ^'^'^^^^^  ^'^h  disabiliL  and 

how  J'         ^^^^''^'^  Stachkunas  describes  in  Home  Beach 

Our  resource  section  this  issue  provides  recreation  information  to 
help  hven  up  your  child's  (and  your  familv's)  summer  vacadon  We 
have  included  a  guide  to  the  accessibility  of  some  of  this  countn^'s 
mapr  theme  parks.  Also,  we  list  some  wheelchair-access  ble  nVtio.nl 
parks,  as  well  as  national  recreation  organizations  arranged  by 'Ipon 

How  Families  Cope.  In  Mcrnf-Go-Roumi,  Wayne  Rhodes  offers 
a^T  l^'^'TT  ^P^"^  bifida  and  how  he  and  i  s 


Mn  Mainstreaming  Awartis 

include  photos  Cblack^nd^v^^^^^  f  "^^'"^  the  program.  Please 
must  reaS  iL  bv  Au^  6  1 W  f  welcome).  Nominations 
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Quickie's  original  Zippie  turned  the  kids'  wlieelcliair 
market  on  its  ear.  \o\v  the  Zippie  P^OO  picks  up  where 
its  groundbreaking  namesake  left  off. 

Like  the  original  Zippie.  the  Zippie  PSOO's  most 
clisiinciive  feature  is  its  ahihty  to  grow  from  childhood 
through  maturity,  with  its  wide  range  of  adjuMtiients 
sind  the  ingenious  Zippie  Growth  Kit. 

But  the  Zippie  P'^OO  is  a  power chiiir.  with  an 
efficient  (direct  Drive  Motor  System  and  controller  for 
child-tailored  performance.  It  come>  with  till-in-space, 
standard.  And  with  its  downsized  power  base,  smaller 
seating  unit  and  1-4  color  options,  the  Zippie  PSOO  is  a 
kic/s'ch'div  from  top  to  bottom...  not  just  a  reha.shed 
aduli  chair. 

The  Zippie  PSOO  from  Quickie.  The  power  chair  that 
fits  now...  and  vears  from  now. 


'Jem'  Specs 
l\>ster  I*({vc}it  <- 
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is  incredibly 
mcnieuverahle. 
And  Andrea  A>nv 
the  sleek'  desi,i>fi  " 


QUICKIE 

Vje  RealChair  People. 
Call 

(800)  456-8168 

for  a  dealer  near  you 


I  SUNRISE 

OUICKIE 

^fl42Bu)in«W  Park  ht* 


Profound  Tlruths 
Author  Responds 

I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  giv« 
ing  my  viewpoint  the  national  atten- 
tion it  deserves  in  your  publication 
(Profound  Truths,  February  1993).  I 
am  impressed  with  the  presentation 
in  your  magazine  and  hope  it  has 
generated  healthy  discussion  and 
criticism  within  your  readership. 

In  my  community,  I  have 
receiv^ed  recognition  from  a  special 
education  professor  at  Keene  State 
College  whose  students  chose  to  cri- 
tique the  article  as  an  assignment. 

As  we  work  out  Evan's  middle 
school  transition,  I  am  sure  1  will  have 
more  stories  to  tell.  Our  experience 
with  Evan  has  taught  us  that  there 
are  no  easy  solutions.  At  the  end  of 
this  school  year,  we  have  some  doubts 
as  to  the  relevance  of  the  inclusion 
process  for  our  son. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  received  a 
long-distance  phone  call  from  one  of 
vour  readers  —  a  mother  who  was 
struggling  with  her  decision  to  place 
her  son  with  multiple  disabilities  in  a 
residential  facility.  The  fact  that  my 
article  gave  her  the  validation  and 
courage  to  go  on  was  incredibly  grat- 
ifying to  me.  Thank  you  for  letting 
mv  voice  be  heard. 

Kathleen  M.  FtiK^lcy 
Nezv  Hampshire 

Exceptional  Parent 
Makes  the  Rounds 

I  recently  started  a  subscription 
to  Exceptional  Parent  and  I've  already 
learned  a  lot.  I  am  an  aide  on  a  school 
bus  for  children  with  disabilities  in 
Lee  County,  Fla. 

The  first  magazine  1  received 


We  welcome  all  contributions  to 
Utters  to  the  Editors,  Please  send  your 
questions,  ideas  and  responses  to: 

Letters  to  the  Editors 

Exceptional  Parent 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  3rd  Fl. 

Boston,  Mass.  02134-4646. 

.   


had  a  great  article  in  it.  I  showed  it 
to  a  parent  and  never  got  the  maga- 
zine back.  The  next  issue  came  and  I 
lent  it  out  v^ith  strict  demands  to  get 
it  back  to  me.  So,  in  the  mornings  I 
let  one  parent  have  it  and  pick  it  up 
in  the  afternoon  and  let  another  par- 
ent keep  it  overnight  and  so  forth  for 
the  rest  of  the  v^eek.  I  keep  it  over 
the  v^eekend.  Its  pages  are  loose; 
things  are  underlined,  checked  and 
double-checked;  pages  are  marked, 
bent  and  torn.  I  knov^  they  can't  all 
order  a  subscription,  so  I'll  just  keep 
learning  and  sharing. 

B.H. 
Fhrida 

Unexpected  Brush 
with  the  Familiar 

My  heart  seemed  to  skip  a  beat 
when  my  February  1993  issue  of 
Exceptional  Parcfit  arrived  and  I  sus- 
pected immediately  that  the  precious 
little  blonde  on  the  cover  has  Rett 
syndrome.  Her  hands,  gently  held 
down  by  her  sister,  must  otherwise 
be  in  constant  motion,  her  smiling 
face  and  expressive  eyes  convey  emo- 
tions she  can  never  describe.  My 
daughter  Erin  is  exactly  the  same.  It 
is  disconcerting  to  see  such  a  rare 
disonder  manifest  itself  so  consistently. 

The  March  issue,  in  which  Kim- 
ber  and  her  sister  are  featured  in  the 
Family  Albutn,  moved  me  to  tears. 
Like  kimber,  my  daughter  also  has  a 
loving  older  sister.  Every  aspect  of 
Jennifer's  poem  describes  our 
daughter. 

I  benefit  from  the  sense  of  per- 
spective Exceptional  Parent  offers  me, 
but  I  was  deeply  touched  by  this 
unexpected  brush  with  the  familiar. 

M.E.M. 
Nezo  jersey 

Making  Life  a  Bit  Easier 

My  subscription  to  your  maga- 
zine started  in  March  1988  when  my 
son  Kevin  was  six  months  old  and 
life  was  so  scary.  The  magazine 
helped  me  cope  and  adjust  to  my 


son's  various  disabilities.  When 
Kevin  was  hospitalized  with  a  shunt 
infection  and  returned  home  in  Octo 
ber  1991 , 1  wrote  to  your  magazine  ii 
search  of  others  with  similar  prob- 
lems. I  now  correspond  with  severa 
parents  and  find  the  support  and 
compassion  overwhelming. 

On  Oct.  30, 1992,  Kevin  died  al 
home,  peacefully.  I  am  very  emo- 
tional about  Kevin's  five  years  of  liU 
and  what  he  brought  to  our  family. 
His  life  was  one  of  love  and  strengtl 

I  still  receiv^e  your  magazine 
and  am  constantly  reminded  of 
Kevin's  life.  It  is  a  bittersweet  real- 
ity. My  subscription  will  end  with 
the  June  issue,  but  I  will  renew  it  to 
help  me  continue  to  "live"  Kevin's  lif 
and  help  other  families  as  Exccptiom 
Parent  has  helped  my  family  Than) 
you  for  making  life  just  a  bit  easier. 

/. 

Michiga 
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Living  with  a 
Terminal  Diagnosis 

My  ll-month~old  daughter, 
Erica,  was  recently  diagnosed  with 
lissencephalv.  We  have  been  given 
so  much  mind-boggling  information 
about  this  disability  that  it  is  hard  to 
sort  out  what  is  helpful. 

She  is  in  an  infant  and  toddler 
program  and  is  doing  okay.  My  prob- 
lem is  that  I  don't  know  what  to  ex- 
pect from  her.  Is  it  true  that  her  life 
expectancy  is  three  years? 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  her. 
She  is  a  jov  to  be  around,  but  how  do 
you  handle  the  day-to-day  living 
knowing  that  this  could  be  your  last 
day  with  this  precious  gift? 

Her  therapy  and  stimulation 
classes  take  up  so  much  of  my  time 
while  our  other  two  children  are  in 
school  that  if  she  dies  before  my  time 
comes,  what  do  I  do?  I  need  her  just 
as  much  as  she  needs  me.  How  do 
parents  go  on  from  there? 

Are  there  any  parents  who  have 
advice  that  can  help?  How  do  you 
go  on  living  day  to  day  with  a  smile 
on  vour  face  let  alone  in  vour  heart? 

M.LB. 
Manfland 

MELAS  Syndrome 

Mv  two-vear-old  son,  Travis, 
functions  at  a  six-to-nine-month-old 
level  in  his  motor  skills. 

His  first  six  months  of  life  were 
filled  with  rigid,  constant  crying.  At 
five  months  of  age  he  was  diagnosed 
with  bilateral  optic  nerve  atrophy 
and  moderate-to-severe  bilateral 
hearing  loss.  At  six  months  of  age  he 
developed  infantile  spasms  which 
later  changed  into  myoclonic-tonic 
seizures.  He  is  on  several  medica- 
tions but  his  seizures  arc  still  not 
controlled. 

Travis'  overall  diagnosis  is 
MELAS  (mitochondrial  myopathy 
encephalopathy,  lactic  acidosis  and 
stroke-like  episodes)  syndrome.  It  is 
a  rare  disorder  that  affects  a  person 
in  manv  different  wavs.  It  usuallv 


occurs  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
10,  but  Travis  had  characteristics  of 
the  syndrome  before  birth. 

We  were  told  that  Travis  may 
live  six  months,  five  years  or  even  50 
vears.  His  prognosis  is  unknown  be- 
cause no  one  diagnosed  with  MELAS 
has  been  so  affected  by  the  syndrome 
at  such  an  early  age. 

1  would  like  to  correspond  with 


any  parent  who  has  a  child  with 
MELAS  syndrome,  uncontrolled 
seizures  or  who  is  deaf  or  blind.  I 
would  like  to  share  information  and 
swap  ideas. 

T.D. 

Texas 

Seeking  Durable  Clothing 

We  have  two  children,  both  with 
different  problems.  Our  son  has  mul- 
tiple disabilities,  including  autism, 

continued  on  paged 
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continued  from  page  7 
vision  loss  and  a  hearing  in:\pair- 
ment.  He  is  also  n:\ute.  Our  daugh- 
ter was  born  with  a  bilateral  cleft 
palate  which  required  multiple 
surgeries. 

Currently,  our  n:\ain  concern  is 
finding  clothes  for  our  son  that  he 
cannot  tear.  He  shreds  his  clothes 
when  he  is  frustrated,  even  denim 
jeans  which  are  not  easily  torn. 

If  someone  knows  of  a  clothing 
manufacturer  which  produces  more 
durable  clothing,  please  contact  me. 

N.D.P. 
OklaJioma 

Teeth  Grinding  and  Biting 

Mv  20-month-old  son,  Cameron, 
has  a  mitochondrial  disorder.  His 
main  problems  are  grinding  his 
teeth,  biting  his  tongue  and  chewing 
the  sides  of  his  mouth.  His  mouth 
bleeds  and  gets  very  sore  when  he 
does  this.  He  seems  to  do  it  when  he 
has  air  in  his  stomach  or  when  he 
gets  new  teeth. 


We  had  our  dentist  make  a 
mouth  guard  to  keep  him  from  bit- 
ing, but  every  time  a  couple  of  teeth 
push  through,  it  is  ineffective  and  we 
have  to  have  another  one  made. 

1  would  like  to  know  if  other 
parents  have  this  problem  and  if  they 
have  anv  suggestions. 

MM, 
Pcjuisylvmiia 

Life  After  High  School 
with  Mental  Retardation 
and  Psychiatric  Disorders 

Mv  16-vear-old  adopted  daugh- 
ter, Crvstal,  has  mental  retardation 
and  has  also  been  diagnosed  with 
psvchiatric  disorders  such  as  bipolar 
illness,  psychosis,  schizophrenia  and 
autistic-like  behavior  (she  has  some 
svmptoms  of  each  of  these  disorders). 

She  is  fairlv  stabilized  on  med- 
ication and  attends  special  education 
classes  at  the  public  high  school,  but 
she  needs  to  be  monitored  at  all  times 
because  of  her  inappropriate  behav- 
ior and  her  tendencv  to  wander 
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An  Overview  of 
Beckwith- 
Wiedemann 
Syndrome  (BWS) 

Beckwith-Wiedemann  syndrome  (BWS)  Is  a 
congenital  growth-related  disorder.  This  syn- 
drome usually  occurs  randomly  but  may  be  in- 
herited. These  children  are  at  risk  for  develop- 
ing hypoglycemia  and  various  types  of  tumors. 
The  incidence  of  BWS  has  been  reported  as 
approximately  one  in  every  15,000  births,  but 
exact  figures  are  not  available  because  there 
are  many  mild  cases  that  are  not  diagnosed. 
The  syndrome  is  thought  to  be  caused  by 
'  an  alteration  in  the  genes  of  the  child.  Some 
i  cases  are  thought  to  be  new  mutations  when  no 
j  other  relative  has  the  disorder,  while  other 
t  cases  appear  to  be  inherited  from  a  parent. 
'      There  are  roughly  30  characteristics  that 
can  be  associated  with  BWS.  It  Is  very  rare  for 
a  child  with  BWS  to  have  all  of  the  characteris- 
tics; most  cases  only  have  a  few  of  them.  Some 
of  the  most  common  include  an  enlarged  tongue, 
abdominal  wall  defects,  increased  growth  and 
an  enlarged  back  of  the  skull.  Some  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  BWS  may  need  to  be  cor- 
rected, but  most  of  them  diminish  and  disappear 
with  time. 

When  certain  characteristics  are  present, 
prenatal  ultrasound  can  sometimes  be  helpful  in 
the  diagnosis  of  BWS,  An  omphalocele  is  the 
easiest  to  detect.  Other  characteristics  that 
may  indicate  BWS  include  enlarged  abdominal 
circumference,  enlarged  kidneys,  enlarged 
placenta,  increased  amniotic  fluid  or  protruding 
tongue.  Currently,  there  Is  no  definitive  blood 
test  for  BWS,  although  an  elevated  Alpha- 
fetoprotein  level  In  the  presence  of  an  ompha- 
locele may  help  in  the  diagnosis. 

Hypoglycemia  (low  blood  sugar)  affects  a 
small  percentage  of  reported  cases  of  BWS, 
Hypoglycemia  rarely  lasts  more  than  a  few 
weeks  and  usually  responds  to  either  IV  glu- 
cose, medication  and/or  diet,  depending  on  its 
severity. 

The  incidence  of  malignant  tumors  in 
reported  cases  is  about  5  to  10  percent.  The 
most  common  malignancy  is  the  Wilm's  tumor 
of  the  kidney.  Due  to  the  aggressiveness  of 
some  of  the  tumors  associated  with  BWS, 
screening  by  ultrasound  every  three  months 
until  about  seven  years  of  age  Is  recommendec 

Resource:  What  is  BWS?  was  produced  by  the 
Beckwith-Wiedemann  Support  Network  (BWSN). 

This  excerpt  was  repnnted  with  permission  from 
BWSN.  3206  Braebum  Cir..  Ann  Arbor.  Ml  48108. 
(313)  973-0263. 


away.  I  am  wondering  what  kind  of 
life  Crystal  will  ha\'e  once  she  is  out 
of  high  school.  What  would  be  the 
best  setting  for  her?  1  am  interested 
in  hearing  from  any  parents  who 
have  had  similar  experiences. 

In  addition,  do  I  have  the  right 
as  her  parent  and  sole  guardian  to 
decide  that  she  should  never  have 
children  of  her  own?  I  feel  she  would 
be  unable  to  care  for  a  child  properly. 
Also,  all  of  her  conditions  are  inher- 
ited, so  they  would  be  passed  on  to 
her  children. 

W.J.B. 

Illinois 

Negligent  Hospital  Testing 
of  Primary  Hypothyroidism 

I  have  a  six-vear-old  daughter 
who  was  born  with  primary  hypo- 
thyroidism. When  this  is  diagnosed 
at  birth  through  state-required  blood 
tests  for  newborns,  it  is  usually  not  a 
problem.  The  baby  is  immediately 
started  on  a  thyroid  replacement 


medicine  and  is  eventually  all  right. 

My  daughter  was  not  so  lucky. 
The  hospital  forgot  to  do  her  new- 
born screening  tests  before  we  went 
home.  After  three  months  of  prob- 
lems, including  constipation,  poor 
sucking,  lethargy  and  two  hospital 
stays,  it  was  discovered  that  there 
were  no  results  in  her  records  to  indi- 
cate the  tests  were  ever  done. 

After  the  test  was  finally  ad- 
ministered, we  found  out  that  she 
does  have  hypothyroidism.  She  is 
delaved  in  all  areas  but  is  very  intel- 
ligent. Her  main  problems  are  with 
her  speech  and  attention  span.  The 
best  diagnosis  we've  been  given  is 
pervasive  development  disorder. 

She  has  been  going  to  a  terrific 
developmental  preschool  for  three 
years  and  has  made  some  great  prog- 
ress, but  like  any  parent  of  a  special 
needs  child,  I'm  looking  for  answers 
and  information  anywhere  1  can. 

I  would  be  very  interested  to 
know  if  this  has  happened  to  anyone 


else.  1  would  also  be  grateful  for  any 
kind  of  information  on  doctors,  ther- 
apists or  studies  on  this  subject. 

KM. 

Missouri 

Progress  with  Microcephaly 
and  Mental  Retardation 

My  seven-year-old  son,  Aaron, 
was  a  full-term  baby,  delivered  by  C- 
section  because  of  inadequate  deliv- 
ery space.  He  scored  a  9-10  on  his 
Apgar  test.  When  he  was  taken  in 
for  his  two-week  checkup,  we  were 
told  that  he  had  lost  too  much  weight 
due  to  failure  to  thri\'e. 

Another  checkup  at  three  months 
of  age  showed  a  marked  drop  in  the 
circumference  of  his  head  with  nor- 
mal growth  in  length  and  weight. 
Close  monitoring  from  three  to  six 
months  of  age  showed  a  drop  in  head 
circumference  from  25  percent  to  5 
percent.  We  were  referred  to  a  pedi- 
atric neurologist  but  nothing  unusual 
was  found  after  a  CT  scan. 

continued  on  page  10 
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continued  from  page  9 

When  he  was  two  years  old,  we 
were  told  he  had  microcephaly  with 
mild-to-moderate  mental  retardation. 
We  were  also  told  that  he  would  nev- 
er talk,  might  never  walk  and  possi- 
bly would  not  toilet  train  until  much 
later  in  life.  The  clinic  had  only  two 
other  cases  on  file  and  neither  had 
made  any  progress. 

Aaron  did  not  sit  unassisted 
until  he  was  eight  months  old,  crawled 
at  about  12  months  and  onlv  made 


grunting  sounds.  He  learned  to  walk 
with  the  aid  of  a  walker  equipped 
with  wheels.  After  six  months  of 
this,  he  walked  alone. 

He  entered  an  early  interven- 
tion program  and  learned  to  talk  very 
well.  Now  at  age  seven,  he  uses  full 
sentences  and  communicates  better 
than  we  ever  expected.  With  behav- 
ior modification  techniques,  we  were 
able  to  toilet  train  him  at  age  six. 

We  would  like  to  correspond 
with  other  parents  of  children  with 
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similar  diagnoses.  Aaron  has  far 
exceeded  everyone's  expectations. 
Perhaps  we  can  encourage  other 
families  and  offer  information  that 
will  help  them  cope. 

T.N,  &  LN. 
Mississippi 

Emotions  involved  with 
Residential  Placement 

I  am  the  parent  of  a  10-year-old 
boy  who  is  autistic  and  mentally 
retarded.  He  is  now  in  residential 
placement. 

My  son  has  been  living  in  a  res- 
idence home  for  two  years  now.  Even 
though  we  see  him  e\-ery  weekend 
and  are  extremely  involved  in  all  of 
his  care,  we  are  still  dealing  with  the 
pain  and  loss  of  not  having  him  homt 
with  us. 

If  there  are  any  parents  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  vou. 

VS. 
Neiu  York 

Townes  Syndrome 

We  adopted  a  two-and-a-half- 
month-old  boy  three  years  ago.  He 
has  been  diagnosed  with  Townes 
svndrome  with  birth  defects.  He  wa 
born  with  a  hole  in  his  heart  and  is 
visually  impaired.  He  weighs  16 
pounds  but  is  34  inches  tall.  He  is  a 
beautiful  child.  He  eats  well  and  is 
the  joy  of  our  lives. 

If  there  are  other  parents  who 
have  children  with  Townes  syndrom* 
we  would  like  to  hear  from  vou. 

P.S 

Wnshini;ito} 

Seeking  Activity  Ideas 
to  Help  Kids  Accept 
Students  with  Disabilities 

I  am  12  years  old  and  in  the 
sixth  grade.  1  have  a  brother  with 
attention  deficit  disorder 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  discrimina- 
tion at  my  middle  school.  Next  yea 
I  am  starting  a  club  called  Stop  DAC 
(Stop  Discrimination  Against  Dis- 
abled Kids).  My  idea  is  to  get  a  tcai 
together  to  make  the  school  a  better 
place,  to  teach  non\iolence  and  hoi] 
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prejudiced  kids  accept  kids  with 
disabilities. 

Does  anyone  have  any  ideas  of 
activities  this  club  could  do  and  how 
you  can  help  people  accept  kids  with 
disabilities? 

A.H. 

Colorado 

Editors*  Note:  Jill  Krementz's  book,  How  It 
Feels  to  Live  with  a  Physical  Disability,  can 
provide  insight  into  the  lives  of  children  with 
disabilities.  This  collection  from  12  children 
with  disabilities,  ages  six  to  16,  allows  these 
children  to  tell  their  own  stories.  It  is  avail- 
able through  Exceptional  Parent,  1170  Com- 
monwealth Ave.,  Boston.  Mass.  02134. 

ADHD  and  Mental 
Retardation 

Our  three-and-a-half-year-old 
daughter,  Kayla,  has  epilepsy,  ADHD 
(attention  deficit  hyperactivity  dis- 
order), a  heart  murmur,  ataxia,  mild- 
to-moderate  mental  retardation, 
mouth  and  teeth  malformation  and 
a  sleep  disorder. 

Everything  is  overwhelming, 
but  we  are  having  the  most  trouble 
with  the  ADHD/mental  retardation. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  anything 
on  kids  with  both  of  these  problems 
or  effective  ways  to  deal  with  them. 

I  would  like  to  correspond 
with  parents  of  children  w^ith  both 
of  these  disorders. 

Mitwcsota 

Big  Diapers! 

Diapering  a  child  with  multi- 
ple disabilities  becomes  a  challenge 
after  the  child  outgrows  toddler-size 
diapers.  I  am  rapidly  approaching 
that  challenge. 

My  daughter  has  the  ability  to 
stand  if  supported  and  is  working 
toward  toilet  training  even  though, 
realistically,  it  may  take  years  for  her 
to  accomplish  this,  if  she  ever  does. 

The  ideal  diaper  for  her  has 
been  the  disposable  "pull-up"  style. 
Not  onlv  is  it  convenient  and  com- 
fortable, but  the  style  is  close  to  that 
of  conventional  underwear  and  is 
more  dignified  than  being  laid  down 
and  put  into  a  diaper. 

continued  on  page  69 


GIVES  YOU  THE 
OTHER  HAIR 

Vangater's  unique  fold-in-half  lift  gives  you  half  a  doorway 
of  usable  space  to  load  groceries,  equipment  or  winning 
teams.  It  also  gives  you  more  room  inside  and  keeps  your  side 
view  window  clear.  And  our  right  or  left-mounted  single  post 
design  means  you  get  a  lot  more  usable  interior  space 

Vangater's  fold-in-half  platform  is  made  of  rigid  steel.  The 
lift  is  electro-mechanical,  so  it's  cleaner,  quieter  and  more 
dependable  than  a  hydraulic  lift  in  very  hot  or  cold  weather. 
It  also  has  a  manual  override.  Choose  lift  and  stow  switches 
mounted  on  the  unit  or  a  two-function  hand  control  with  an 
eight  foot  cord.  Vangater  is  available  for  selected  mini- 
vans  too. 

Call  now  for  more  infonnation  and  the  dealer  nearest  yow 
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INDUSTRIES.  INCORPORATED 

14800  28TH  AVE.  N.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MN  55447 

VANGATER  is  a  trademark  of  Crow  River  Industries,  Inc. 
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Gum  Swelling 

Response  to  B.B/s  Parents  Search. 
February  1993. 

We  have  an  11 -year-old  daugh- 
ter, Ana,  who  has  had  n:\ultiple  dis- 
abilities since  birth  (cerebral  palsy, 
mental  retardation  and  a  seizure 
disorder).  Fron:\  the  beginning,  she 
has  been  on  anticonvulsant  drugs, 
including  Dilantin.  As  time  passed, 


her  gums  became  extremely  swollen 
and  her  teeth  were  unable  to  fully  cut 
through. 

We  visited  several  oral  spe- 
cialists and  all  of  them  agreed  that 
surgery  was  the  only  possible  way  to 
reduce  her  gums.  There  were  dif- 
ferent opinions  regarding  which  kind 
of  anesthesia  to  use  and  when  the 
surgery  should  be  performed.  The 
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CHRYSLER 
INCORPORATION 

Physically-Challenged 
Assistance  Program 
(P-CAP) 


CUSTOMER  BENEFITS: 
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Reimbursements  up  to  $500  for 
adaptive  driving  and  passenger 
aids  installed  on  new  cars,  trucks, 
and  vans.* 

Resource  center  for  information 
on  adaptive  equipment  and 
vehicle  conversions. 

More  than  five  years 
experience  assisting  the 
phYsically-chaHenged. 

•  Fleet  rebate  vehicles  are  not  elegible. 

1-800-255-9877 

For  futher  information,  consult  youT  dealer  representative  or  call  the 
P-CAP  Resource  Center  toll-free. 


first  step  toward  surgery  was  to 
switch  our  daughter's  medication 
from  Dilantin  to  an  equivalent  drug. 

During  the  next  few  years.  Ana's 
seizure  disorder  diminished  signifi- 
cantlv.  Under  the  care  of  a  pediatric 
neurologist  and  an  oral  specialist 
whose  main  practice  is  with  children 
with  disabilities,  we  were  able  to  be- 
gin her  withdrawal  from  Dilantin 
and  introduce  the  substitute  drug, 
Tegretol.  Several  months  later,  the 
swelling  of  her  gums  was  greatly  re- 
duced but  surgery  was  still  necessar) 
In  December  1992,  Ana  under- 
went oral  surgery  as  an  outpatient 
and  recovered  admirably  well.  She 
looks  beautiful  and  is  very  happy 
about  it. 

Her  intake  of  fluids  has  in- 
creased and  she's  eating  faster  and 
better  so  we  are  beginning  to  intro- 
duce different  textures. 

My  advice  to  you  is  to  continu 
gathering  information  and  consult- 
ing specialists  until  you  find  the  mo 
appropriate  one.  No  one  can  give 
vou  the  perfect  solution.  Remembe 
each  child  is  different. 

A.M.J 
Floric 

Brachial  Plexus  Injury 

Response  to  M.B.'s  Parents  Search. 
March  1993. 

1  sustained  a  brachial  plexus 
injury  75  years  ago  which  also  inch 
ed  a  fractured  humerus  (undiagnos 
until  age  eight).  1  have  difficulty 
raising  my  right  arm  and  turning  r 
hand  over. 

What  I'm  really  trying  to  tell 
you  is  that  as  distressing  as  it  is  to 
have  this  happen  to  your  little  girl 
with  vour  encouragement  and  all  1 
therapy  that  is  available  these  day 
the  chances  are  good  that  she  will 
live  a  full  life.  She  will  learn,  as  I  c 
to  compensate  for  the  very  few  thi 
she  may  not  be  able  to  do. 

I  know  that  my  mother  had 
much  more  difficulty  accepting  m 
disability  than  1  ever  had  and  I  gri 
for  her  pain. 
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Video  Course 


Produced  hv: 


Make  a  difference  in 
a  Deaf  child's  life... 


4-  Your  whole  family  can 
learn  together! 

4-  It's  fun  to  learn  with  the 
Bravo  Family! 

4-  B/7/v  Seago  makes  it  easy! 

4-  An  entire  ( 16  tape)  course  on  video! 

4-  Learn  to  communicate  your  love 
with  Sign  Language! 


^   rysend  me  a  FREE  Catalog 

i:i20  Edgewaier  NW.  Sie.  B-10.  Rm  E3  Salem.  OR  97304 

Name  

Organization  

Address  

Cilv  


State 


.Zip 


or  Call  FREE  (800)  767-4461 


Our  prices  make 
everyone  happy! 
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Europe's  leading  line  of  specialized  bicycles,  tricycles 

and  tandems  now  available  in  North  America. 
Steel  frame.  Dual  caliper,  drum  and  coaster  brakes 

available.  Parking  brake  standard.  Latest  styling 
and  wide  choice  of  colour  combinations.  More  than 
30  specially  designed  accessories  to  meet  every  need. 

Haverich  Ortho-Sport,  Inc. 
67  Emerald  Street 
Keene,  NH  03431  (603)358-0438 


jj,  CONVEEN  Intermittent  Catheters  p 
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*  Frosted  surface  for  smooth  application  * 

*  Lateral  eyelets  to  maximize  drainage  ^ 
*  Individually  wrapped  and  sterile  * 

To  get  a  FREE  Sample,  send  $1  for  postage  and 
handling  to:  HDIS,  325  Paul  Avenue,  Ferguson, 
1^0*63135,  Forquestions.  call  toll-free  i  -800-538- 
1036. 

Indicate  your  size:  (Please  ask  your  Doctor  for  the  correct  size.  ) 

14"  Straight:  _8FR  _10FR  _12FR  _14FR  _16FR 
14"  curved:  _8FR  _10FR  _12FR  _14FR  _16FR 
6"  female:  _14FR 

Name   

Address   

City,  State,  Zip   

Phone  (_)  
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Liberty  and  Choices  for  All 
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In  the  February  1993  issue  of  Exceptional  Parent,  we 
published  Profound  Truths  by  Kathleen  M.  Fagley  in 
which  she  described  her  family's  decision  in  1984  to 
place  their  three-year-old  son,  Evan,  in  a  residential  pro- 
gram. We  received  an  almost  instant  response  from  you, 
our  readers.  Some  parents  were  thankful  that  the  use  of 
residential  placement  was  discussed.  Others  expressed 
their  disappointment  and  anger  at  families  like  the 
Fagleys  and  have  continued  to  criticize  Exceptional  Par- 
ent  for  publishing  articles  about  residential  placement. 
We  are  concerned  because  the  letters  we  have  published 
suggest  that  loving,  caring  parents  are  fighting  with  one 
another,  somehow  becoming  polarized  on  this  issue. 

Attitudes  about  residential  placement  have  a  long 
history.  Some  critics  seem  to  continue  to  equate  place- 
ment in  a  contemporary  residential  program  with  the 
inhumane  and  tragic  institutionalization  of  children  and 
adults  with  disabilities  that  was  so  common  20  to  30 
years  ago.  Although  we  must  not  forget  our  vivid,  per- 
sonal memories  and  the  horrible  photographs  of  the  way 
our  societv  treated  children  and  adults  with  disabilities 
in  the  past,  there  have  been  vast  changes,  unimaginable 
three  decades  age. 

When  we  first  bej.;an  Exccpftional  Parent  in  1971, 
there  were  so  few  alternatives  for  the  care  and  education 
of  children  with  dibabiiities  that  institutionalization  was 
often  the  onlv  option  families  could  afford:  the  family's 
only  decision  was  whether  to  place  the  child  today  or 
sometime  in  the  future.  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  par- 
ents, mbtitutionalization  w^as  viewed  as  a  sentence  to  life 
in  prison,  or  even  a  death  sentence. 

While  in  the  United  States  today  there  still  exist 
some  troubling  institutional  settings  that  isolate  resi- 
dents separated  from  communities  and /or  fail  to  pro- 
vide humane  care,  parents  and  people  with  disabilities 
have  choices  —  choices  that  are  no  longer  the  "lesser  of 
two  evils."  Many  residential  programs  offer  a  variety  of 
creative  programs  that  include  many  opportunities  for 
communitv  participation.  And  yet,  although  there  are 
decent  choices  available  today,  why  do  so  many  caring 
and  dedicated  parents  and  professionals  continue  to 
react  angrily  to  articles  and  advertisements  about  resi- 
dential programs  for  children  and  adults  w^ith  disabilities? 

First,  although  much  has  changed,  parenting  has 
always  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  challenging, 
energy-consuming,  stressful  and  usually  thankless  task. 
Parenting  a  child  with  a  disability  and /or  special  health 
care  needs  will  continue  to  be  even  more  challenging, 
energv-consuming,  stressful  and  thankless.  Thus,  it 


becomes  especially  important  for  each  of  us  to  remem- 
ber that  under  stress,  good  people  can  think  and  say  things 
which  they  wish  they  had  never  said.  For  example,  under 
the  stresses  and  anguish  of  everyday  life,  all  people,  includ- 
ing parents,  may  occasionally  feel  like  getting  rid  of  indi- 
viduals they  love.  Unfortunately,  some  parents  keep 
these  troubling  feelings  and  thoughts  to  themselves  be- 
cause they  are  angry  and  upset  with  themselves  for  hav- 
ing such  feelings  and  fear  sharing  them.  Under  the  stress 
of  the  moment,  when  these  feelings  are  put  into  harsh 
words  or  deeds,  parents  may  abuse  the  child  or  spouse 
thev  love  —  thus,  when  we  are  upset  we  are  likely  to  say 
to  do  things  that  we  regret.  As  stresses  continue  and  per- 
sonal energy  becomes  depleted,  individuals  and  families 
can  become  exhausted  as  well  as  unable  to  cope  in  ways 
that  are  supportive  of  a  caring,  loving  household. 

Second,  all  parents  share  parenting's  greatest  chal- 
lenge —  to  assure  that  each  child  receives  the  best  pos- 
sible education  and  health  care.  Despite  the  vast  changes 
that  have  taken  place,  parents  of  children  with  (and  with 
out)  disabilities  are  forced  to  settle  for  less  than  the  best 
in  both  education  and  health  care.  Under  such  realities, 
manv  parents  decide  to  enroll  their  children  in  private  o 
religious  day  schools  or  boarding  schools  —  sometimes 
choosing  to  greatly  increase  the  family's  financial  stresses 
Others,  without  adequate  resources,  are  forced  to  make 
compromises  or  to  fight  for  public  funding  from  limited 
public  resources.  Tlienr  whenever  a  placement  decision  i; 
made,  public  programs  for  other  children  may  suffer. 

We  respect  all  parents  and  we  believe  that  parents 
alwavs  know  best  about  the  needs  of  their  own  children 
We  also  believe  that  each  family  tries  its  best  to  make  th 
most  constructive  decisions  for  each  of  its  members. 

We  believe  that  all  parents  are  entitled  to  opportu- 
nities to  make  the  best  possible  choices  for  all  their  chil- 
dren. At  the  same  time,  we  continue  to  be  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  inclusion  of  children  with  disabilities 
in  public  education  classrooms  with  their  neighborhooc 
peers  —  as  long  as  such  programs  continue  to  attend  to 
the  special  needs  of  children  with  disabilities  and  the 
needs  of  the  other  children,  teachers  and  parents.  We 
will  continue  to  advocate  for  the  right  of  every  parent  b 
choose  the  best  for  every  child.  And  we  shall  not  aban- 
don our  hope  that  someday,  each  parent  shall  have 
manv  wonderful  choices  for  each  child  as  w^ell  as  for 
themselves. 


—  S.D,K.€<M.j.S. 
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CALL  1-800-H82-8I83   toll  free        or  1-414-567-4990  fax  1-414-567-4341 

BRUNO  INDEPENDENT  LIVING  AIDS,  INC    1780  EXECUTIVE  DRIVE    PO  BOX  84  OCONOMOWOC  WISCONSIN  53066 
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MAKE  MOBILITY  MORE  FUN! 


li  O.S.S  *     3  registered  trademark  ot 
Hedslrom  Corporation.  Bedford.  PA 
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for  children  with  a  disability 
STANDARD  OPTIONS 

-  digital  electronics  conirois 

-  multiple  switch  options 

-  adjustable  speed  controls 

-  sealing  options 

-  batter}'  operated 

-  battery  charger  included 

-  product  liability  insurance 

OPTIONS  AVAILABLE 

*  Proportional  Steering/Speed  Joystick 
(operates  like  a  power  wheelchair) 
Electronic  Kits  available 
Safety  Features  -  Wireless  radio  frequency 
remote  that  gi\es  you  emergency  on/off 
PLUS  proportional  steering  to  override 
or  assist  sour  child 


1-800-950-5185 


BIGFCX)!''  I'-  a  regiMcrod  iMdcmarii  ol  BIGFOOT 
4X4  Inc..  St.  Uiuis"  MO 

L'-'Cd  b\  pcniiission 


Innovative  Products.  Inc. 
83048th  Street 
Grand  Forks.  ND  5820! 
Phone:  (701 ; 772-5185 
Fax:  (701)772-5284 


WHY  NOT  BUY  YOUR  CHILD  THE  BEST! 
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I just  picked  up  some  new  pictures  of  mv  beautiful 
six-year-old  daughter,  Allison.  While  I  was  looking 
at  the  pictures,  I  was  suddenly  struck  with  the  desire 
to  brag  about  my  little  girl. 

I  cannot  begin  to  describe  the  agony  my  daughter 
has  endured  since  her  birth  six  \'ears  ago,  nor  can  I  ade- 
quately describe  the  joy  she  has  brought  to  my  husband 
and  me.  Her  stubborn  determination  and  her  great  love 
for  us  and  for  everyone  in  her  life  are  inspiring. 

She  was  born  after  a  normal  pregnancv  and  im- 
mediately had  trouble  breathing.  She  spent  the  next  fi\-e 
weeks  in  a  neonatal  intensive  care  unit.  During  that 
time,  we  discovered  that  Allison  had  very  low  muscle 
tone  and  facial  paralysis.  She  had  to  be  tube-fed  and 
could  not  blink.  In  fact,  her  eyelids  were  so  droopy  they 
were  almost  closed,  but  her  vision  was  and  still  is  prettv 
good.  She  was  seven  months  old,  however,  before  we 
were  certain  she  had  to  have  tracheostomv  surgery  to 
help  her  breathe. 

On  July  1,  1986,  we  finally  took  Allison  home.  She 
had  a  tracheostomy  tube,  a  feeding  tube  and  an  apnea 
monitor,  but  no  diagnosis.  We  had  no  idea  what  to  ex- 
pect. After  seeing  many  other  doctors,  we  took  her  to 
the  Mayo  Clinic  where  a  neurologist  finallv  diagnosed 
that  she  had  congenital  hypomyelinative  encephalo- 
neuropathy,  meaning  she  has  \'ery  little  myelin  insul- 
ating her  nerves. 

It  was  not  until  a  couple  of  years  later,  during  a 
folkw-up  visit,  that  we  realized  the  extent  to  which  this 
doctor  was  amazed  by  our  daughter.  Based  on  what  he 
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knew  about  the  importance  of  myelin,  he  had  expected 
Allison  to  be  completely  nonfunctioning,  both  physically 
and  mentally  As  it  turns  out,  we  (and  her  doctors)  be- 
lieve  that  her  cognitive  abilities  are  normal,  despite  a  lot 
of  physical  obstacles.  Her  muscles  are  weak  but  getting 
stronger  all  the  time.  She  crawls  all  over  the  place  and' 
can  walk  some  with  a  walker.  She  can  now  sit  very  well 
and  has  good  fine  motor  skills. 

Every  doctor  we  have  taken  her  to  has  been  amazed 
that  when  Allison  was  only  four  months  old,  she  began 
holding  her  eyelids  open  one  at  a  time  with  her  thumb 
to  help  her  see.  She  did  this  with  great  speed  and  accu- 
racy —  she  never  once  poked  herself  in  the  eye.  Just  for 
\'ariety,  she  would  sometimes  even  use  a  rattle  to  hold 
her  eyelid.  Allison  could  not  crawl  because  she  needed 
one  hand  to  help  her  see.  When  she  was  three  years  old, 
she  was  finally  able  to  have  surgery  to  lift  her  evelids. 
She  began  to  crawl  the  very  next  dav! 

When  Allison  was  two  years  old,  she  had  her  trach- 
eostomy tube  removed.  She  has  had  no  breathing  prob- 
lems since. 

Allison's  Illnesses 

By  far  the  worst  of  Allison's  problems  is  her  illness. 
It  started  when  she  was  a  year  old.  She  would  stay  "well" 
for  about  seven  days  and  then  she  would  be  very  sick 
for  the  next  seven  days.  At  times  she  vomited  so  much 
we  had  to  feed  her  nothing  but  Pedialyte  for  days  just  to 
keep  her  hydrated.  This  has  been  going  on  for  five  years. 
The  pattern  is  erratic  at  times  and  she  vomits  less  now, 
but  essentially  she  is  sick  50  percent  of  the  time.  It  is  a 
nightmare  for  all  of  us.  So  far,  her  doctors  cannot  find  any 
way  to  help  her,  but  they  are  still  trying. 

At  age  six,  Allison  is  making  wonderful  progress! 
Speech  has  ahvays  been  very  difficult  for  her  because  of 
the  facial  paralysis.  Even  though  her  hearing  is  normal, 
my  husband  Patrick  and  1  began  teaching  her  sign  lan- 
guage when  she  was  about  two  years  old,  Patrick  and  I 
had  to  teach  ourselves  first,  so  unfortunatelv,  Allison 
often  had  to  wait  for  us  to  learn  the  signs  she  needed. 
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By  the  time  she  was  five,  she  had  a  sign  language  vocab- 
ulary ot  over  300  words  and  could  sign  the  alphabet  and 
numbers  one  through  10.  Her  verbal  skills  amounted  to 
about  20  words.  Now,  a  year  later,  she  has  pretty  much 
stopped  adding  to  her  sign  vocabulary  but  her  verbal 
skills  consist  ot  over  200  words.  It  is  now  difficult  to 
keep  track  because  she  says  new  words  almost  every 
day.  She  often  uses  five-  and  six-word  sentences.  She 
will  attempt  to  say  almost  any  word 
we  ask  her  to,  even  though  she  has 
to  use  her  hand  to  push  her  lips 
together  to  make  bilabial  sounds 
like  "b/'  "p"  and  "m." 

She  is  still  tube- fed,  but 
loves  to  taste  food  and  can  now 
eat  small  amounts  of  baby  food. 
Her  feeding  skills  are  improv- 
ing slowly  and  steadily. 

Often  I  am  overwhelmed  by 
my  daughter's  ability  to  live  her 
life  with  such  strength  and  determin- 
ation, onlv  seven  days  at  a  time,  despite 
so  much  illness.  When  she  is  sick,  she  is 
very  sick.  It  makes  her  very  angry  and  sad,  yet 
she  never  shows  the  slightest  sign  of  bitterness 
once  the  illness  is  over.  She  refuses  to  waste  any  of 
her  "weir  time.  I  used  to  be  afraid  that  Allison  would 
look  at  me  while  she  was  sick  and  wonder  why  I  did  not 
do  anvthing  to  help  her.  I  am  so  thankful  that  she  under- 
stands how  much  I  love  her  and  that  I  would  do  any- 
thing to  help  her  if  I  could.  She  actually  seems  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  tell  me  she  loves  me  when  she  is  the 
sickest.  Many  times  she  has  even  gained  new  skills  in 
the  middle  of  an  illness.  Several  years  ago,  she  pulled 
herself  up  to  a  standing  position  for  the  first  time  while 
she  was  sick. 


Good  Days 

When  Allison  is  well,  life 
is  wonderful!  She  is  so  sweet 
and  funny  and  very  loving. 
She  is  always  telling  Patrick 
and  me  that  she  loves  us  and 
she  is  always  kissing  us. 
Allison  is  very  lucky  to  have 
the  best  grandparents,  aunts 
and  uncles  she  could  hope  for. 
Thev  all  live  far  away  from  us, 
but  we  see  them  as  much  as  we 
can.  Allison  loves  them  all  and 
talks  about  them  a  lot.  She 
especially  loves  to  talk  to  her 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  (who 
she  calls  Papa)  on  the  telephone. 
Ever  since  she  was  a  baby,  my 
Dad  has  told  her  that  she's 
"Papa's  sweetheart."  When 
she  was  about  two  vears  old,  I 


/  am  ovenvhelmed  by  my 
daughter's  ability  to  live 
her  life  with  such  strength 
and  determination. 


Allison  and  her  "Papa  *  rida  Clyde,  her  special  horse 
handmade  by  Papa  and  Allison's  three  uncles. 
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finally  taught  her  to  sign  "Papa's  sweetheart"  as  a  sur- 
prise for  my  dad.  The  next  time  she  saw  him,  she  im- 
mediately signed  'Tapa's  sweetheart"  for  him.  My  dad 
loved  it!  Now  every  time  she  sees  her  Papa,  the  first  thing 
she  does  is  say  "Papa"  (she  can  speak  the  word  now)  and 
sign  "sweetheart."  I  have  a  feeling  this  ritual  will  continue 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Allison's  main  goal  in  life  right  now  is  to  have  fun. 

We  go  for  walks  to  a  nearby  park 
where  she  swings  and  goes  down 
the  slide.  She  says  she  wants  to 
swing  up  to  the  sky.  She  loves 
to  paint  at  her  easel  and  write 
on  her  chalkboard.  She  has 
just  begun  to  teach  herself  to 
write  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. So  far  she  can  write  "i," 
"1,"  "t,"  "m,"  "x,"  "o"  and  "h." 
She  has  been  learning  all  this  by 
herself  —  she  keeps  calling  me 
over  to  her  chalkboard  to  show  me 
what  she  has  written! 

Allison  loves  to  listen  to  music  and 
dance.  She  especially  loves  to  dance  with 
her  Daddv  and  her  Papa.  Allison  has  unusual 
musical  taste  for  her  age.  She  likes  Mozart,  Fats 
Domino,  Nat  "King"  Cole,  Van  Morrison  and  her  very 
favorite  —  Ella  Fitzgerald.  She  is  very  particular  about 
who  she  wants  to  listen  to  at  any  given  time,  and,  believe 
me,  she  knows  it  if  I  try  to  sneak  something  different  past 
her.  She  has  her  own  autographed  picture  of  Ella  Fitz- 
gerald. We  have  to  take  the  picture  down  off  the  wall  al- 
most every  day  so  she  can  look  at  it. 

Even  before  Allison  could  talk,  she  had  a  real  sense 
of  humor.  One  summer,  when  she  was  two  years  old, 
my  husband  (who  is  an  Episcopal  priest)  spent  a  week 

as  chaplain  at  a  church  camp 
for  nine-yeai-old  kids.  A  friend 
of  ours  took  Allison  and  me  to 
the  camp  to  visit  one  day  and 
we  arrived  in  the  middle  of  an 
outdoor  worship  service.  They 
were  singing  a  camp-type 
Christian  song  and  my  friend 
and  I  were  innocently  joking 
about  the  song  because  it  was 
just  not  our  style.  Every  time 
they  came  to  the  end  of  the 
refrain,  "Have  you  seen  jesus 
in  my  Lord?"  Allison  would 
very  emphatically  shake  her 
head  "No!"  Every  time!  As  1 
said,  she  has  very  definite  musi- 
cal preferences.  She  has  never 
really  liked  cute,  sing-sc^ngy  chil- 
dren's music.  One  time  I  turned 
on  a  new  children's  tape  that 
someone  had  given  her  and  she 

continued  on  page  16 
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immediately  began  to  cry 
and  sign  "turn  the  tape  off!" 

She  does  love  some 
children's  songs,  but  only 
when  someone  sings  them 
to  her.  Her  favorites  are 
The  Ecnsy  Wccnsu  Spider  and 
Ticmkle  ficinklc  Little  Stm\ 
She  loves  songs  with  hand 
motions  that  she  can  do  her- 
self. She  also  likes  me  to 
sing  a  few  words  of  a  song 
and  then  stop;  she  will  say 
the  word  that  comes  next. 

Allison  has  become  a 
well-behaved  and  helpful 
little  girl.  If  she  hears  one  of  us  washing  dishes,  she  will 
crawl  to  the  kitchen  as  tast  as  she  can  and  beg  us  to  let 
her  help.  She  is  very  good  at  rinsing.  I  also  do  not  dare 
vacuum  or  fold  laundrv  without  letting  her  help. 

The  Future 

I  plan  to  take  full  advantage  of  her  desire  to  help 
when  our  new  baby  arrives.  We  are  currently  waiting  to 
adopt,  a  newborn  baby.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
longer  we  will  have  to  wait,  but  Allison  is  very  excited 


Allison  using  her  walker. 


about  the  prospect  of  being  a  big  sister.  She  tells  me  that 
she  will  give  the  baby  a  bath  and  rock  the  baby.  I  hope 
this  participation  will  help  her  to  still  feel  important 
even  though  she  will  not  be  the  only  child  anymore. 

Patrick  and  I  are  trying  hard  to  prepare  Allison,  as 
much  as  possible,  for  life  in  this  sometimes  very  cruel 
world.  Unfortunatelv,  the  older  she  gets,  the  less  toler- 
ant some  people  will  be  of  her  disabilities.  I  am  afraid 
Allison's  intelligence  will  make  her  painfully  aware  of 
the  insensitivitv  and  crueltv  of  other  people.  Thank  God 
this  world  is  also  filled  with  a  lot  of  wonderful,  compas- 
sionate people  who  will  admire  Allison  for  all  the  obsta- 
cles she  has  overcome  and  accept  the  things  that  still 
make  her  different. 

Patrick  and  I  love  Allison  so  much  and  we  are  eter- 
nally grateful  that  she  is  our  daughter! 


Catherine  Twomey.  a  homemaker. 
lives  in  Dixon.  111.,  with  her  husband. 
Patrick,  and  daughter.  Allison.  6. 
Twomey  has  a  bachelor's  in  elemen- 
tary education  from  Oakland  Univer- 
sity in  Rochester.  Mich.  She  is  very 
active  in  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church 
where  Patrick  is  a  priest.  The  Twomey 
family  is  still  waiting  to  welcome  an 
adopted  newborn  baby  into  their  home. 
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PHYSIO-ROLL 

Provides  the  Mobility  You  Want 
With  the  Stability  and  Comfort 
They  Need. 

Sportime-  Physio-RolF^'  provides  securit\'  and  comfort  for  yourchil 
dren.  The  benefits  of  ball  therapy  are  innumerable:  yet  for 
some,  the  movement  of  the  ball  can  be  frightenin^j.  Unlike 
traditional  balls,  the  Physio-Roll  limits  movement,  providing 
a  secure  atmosphere  for  encouraging  mobility,  balance, 
proper  sitting,  vestibular  motion,  and  stren{^thening, 
Physio-Rolls  may  be  used  with  persons  of  all  diagnosis 
from  pediatric  to  geriatric  ages.  V\'hen  ordering  a  Physio- 
Roll,  we  will  include  a  free  4-page  brochure  with 
suggested  exercises,  Physio-Rolis  come  in  a  varietv'  of 
sizes  to  meet  your  needs.  For  ordering  or  to  receive  a 
free  "Abilitations"  catalog  call  1-800-283-5700, 
1620602-A3    PHYSIO-ROLL.  30cm  Outrigger  Ball 
PHYSIO-ROLL.  40cm  Outrigger  Ball 
PHYSIO-ROLL.  55cm  Outrigger  Ball 
PHYSIO-ROLL.  70cm  Outrigger  Ball 
PHYSIO-ROLL,  S5cm  Outrigger  Ball 


1621602-A3 
1648702-A3 
1648902 -A3 
1649102-A3 


AADI3     One  Sportime  Way  •  AtlanU.  GA  30340 


29.95  ea. 
39.95  ea. 
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99.95  ea. 


AVAILABLE  IN  5  SIZES 

Order  Toll  Free 
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Introducing  the  Washlet  Sffl  from  TOTO.  An 
easy  retrofit  replacement  toilet  seat  that's  proven 
iLself  safe,  convenient,  gentle  and  effective  with 
over  3  million  people  worldwide. 

The  Washlet  SIU  puts  daily  personal  h\^ene 
back  in  the  hands  of  physically  impaired,  dis- 
abled or  handicapped  individuals. 

At  the  touch  of  a  button,  the  micro-computer 
controlled  Washlet  provides  a  soothing  stream  of 
warm  water  that  gendy  and  thoroughly  cleans 
sensitive  tissues.  Followed  by  warm  air  drying. 

If  you  Ye  a  person  who  has  special  personal 
hygiene  needs  ~  or  know  of  or  care  for  someone 
else  who  does-call  our  toll-free 
number,  800-366-7354. 

Free  Washlet  Siii  video,  Tlx'  fiill 
story  about  this  remarkable  personal 
iri'^ietie product.  Demonstrates  the 
most  important  thing  any  person  can 
enjoy  -  ifuief)etiderjce. 
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by    Wayne  Rhodes 


This  is  the  story  of  how  I  was  affected  by  the  birth  of  my  son  Jacob.  He  was  born  Aug.  14.  1984,  with 
spina  bifida.  My  wife  and  I  had  previously  lost  our  first  two  children  and  were  devastated  by  the 
possibility  of  another  loss.  Should  our  son  survive  we  faced  an  uncertain  future. 
This  is  how  we  managed  this  difficult  time  in  our  lives. 


n  the  day  of  my  son  Jacob's  birtlv  I  looked 
upon  his  tinv  body  with  fear  and  appre- 
hension. A  day  that  should  have  been 
filled  with  joy  had  suddenly  become  dark 
  and  foreboding.  So  many  questions  unan- 
swered, too  many  uncertainties.  Would  he  survive  the 
complications  of  his  disabilities? 
How  would  our  family  be  affected? 
We  had  alreadv  suffered  the  loss 
o\  our  tirst  two  children  —  could 
we  bear  the  loss  of  another? 
Would  we  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  stress  of  rearing  a  child  with 
disabilities? 

1  was  reminded  of  my  first 
merrv-go-round  —  it  was  the 
schoolyard  favorite.  1  recall  the 
good,  smooth  feeling  of  the  metal 
polished  by  the  use  of  many  small 
hands.  The  worn  wooden  seat 
with  faded  orange  paint.  The 
circular  path  where  everyone  ran 
and  pushed  before  jumping 
aboard.  The  squeals  and  shrieks 
t^f  merriment  as  we  went  taster 
and  faster. 

I  also  remember  the  day  it 
all  changed,  when  I  was  swept 

from  mv  feet  as  I  attempted  to  push  harder  and  faster.  I 
recall  the  despair  as  1  struggled  to  gain  a  place  on  the 
once  friendly  seat.  No  matter  how  hard  I  tried,  I  could 


not  climb  back  on.  From  that  day  forward,  the  merry- 
go-round  would  no  longer  stand  for  just  fun  and  joy.  Its 
once  benign  image  was  changed  forever;  it  now  embodied 
fear  and  caution. 

After  Jacob's  birth,  life  had  begun  to  spin  faster 
than  my  legs  could  run.  My  feet  were  leaving  the  ground; 

mv  only  hope  was  to  hold  on 
with  ali  my  strength.  Would  I 
make  it?  Would  my  family  sur- 
vive? Could  I  survive?  Or  would 
I  lose  my  grip  and  be  flung  out 
into  space  to  await  the  inevitable 
crash  with  the  hard,  rocky  ground? 
Perhaps  I  would  be  flung  so  hard, 
so  high  and  so  viciously  that  I 
could  only  wonder  when,  if  ever, 
I  would  hit  the  ground. 

Between  the  moment  the 
doctor  told  me  that  Jacob  had 
spina  bifida  and  the  moment  the 
nurse  asked  me  if  I  needed  to  sit 
down,  I  felt  as  though  1  had  trav- 
elled at  the  speed  of  light  to  a 
place  1  had  never  been.  1  knew 
upon  my  return  that  my  world 
would  never  be  the  same. 

Jacob  was  immediately 
transferred  to  Le  Bonheur  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  140  miles  from  home 
There  he  would  undergo  the  first  of  six  surgeries  before 
the  age  of  two. 
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you  ride  the  merrY^  go -round  of  fife  and  the  ride  gets  Bump^ 
and  ^ou  are  thrown  off,  pick  Yourself  up  and  get  back  on 
''cue  its  more funner  than  it  hurts/' 


It  occurs  to  me  as  I  write  this  what  it  must  have 
been  like  for  my  wife,  Anita.  Articulate  and  attractive, 
she  is  a  people-oriented  person  who  was  very  popular 
among  her  students  at  the  University  of  North  Alabama 
where  she  was  a  psychiatric  nursing  instructor.  After 
experiencing  the  grievous  loss  of  our  first  two  babies, 
Anita  formed  a  support  group  for  families  that  had  exper- 
ienced the  death  of  an  infant.  She  knew  as  a  mother  and 
a  professional  that  society  often  discounts  the  loss  of  an 
infant,  especially  if  that  loss  occurs  before  or  near  birth, 
ll  was  her  concern  and  sensitivity  that  nurtured  and  con- 
tributed to  the  healing  process  of  so  many. 

It  didn't  seem  fair  that  we  might  be  faced  with  the 
loss  of  another  child,  yet  here  she  was  beside  me  less 
than  24  hours  after  giving  birth,  making  a  grim  trip  to  a 
strange  city,  facing  the  unknown.  After  the  normal  birth 
of  our  daughter  Sarah,  I  once  joked  with  her  that  Indian 
women  would  often  give  birth  on  the  side  of  the  trail 
and  catch  up  with  the  tribe  before  nightfall.  Little  did  I 
know  that  she  would  accomplish  a  comparable  feat.  She 
never  complained  and  would  not  stay  behind.  She  in- 
sisted on  being  with  her  baby.  1  believe  that  as  we  made 
that  journey  to  Memphis  we  were  both  fixated  on  what 
lav  before  us. 


Hope  and  Survival 

Somehow  we  all  survived  those  difficult  days,  al- 
though we  often  wonder  how.  It  was  difficult  to  watch 
Jacob  struggle  against  the  odds.  The  doctors  were  cau- 
tious and  guarded  with  their  prognosis.  They  counseled 
a  "wait-and-see"  approach.  They  really  couldn't  answer 
our  questions  or  calm  our  fears.  Even  though  we  knew 
that,  we  asked  anyway. 

Following  Jacob's  shunt  operation  (to  prevent  fluid 
build-up  on  the  brain  that  causes  an  enlarged  head),  he 
developed  bilateral  vocal  cord  paralysis  that  began  to 
close  off  his  windpipe.  His  breathing  became  labored 
and  raspy.  We  were  advised  that  he  would  have  to  be 
trached,  a  procedure  where  a  tube  is  placed  in  the  trachea 
to  facilitate  breathing. 

We  were  back  on  the  road  to  Memphis  again.  I  will 
never  forget  that  trip  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  We  felt  ut- 
terly helpless  as  we  drove  with  anxious  faces  and  raw 
nerves  —  it  seemed  as  though  Jacob's  breathing  had  be- 
come ev^en  more  labored,  if  that  was  possible.  It  just 
didn't  seem  fair  for  him  and  us  to  have  to  suffer  so  much. 

As  we  awaited  Jacob's  recovery  from  surgery,  we 
tried  to  talk  our  way  through  our  fears.  We  both  knew 
that  Jacob  should  be  developing  a  smile  and  signs  of 

continued  on  page  22 


Q         Sarah  and  Jacob  roughhoute  with  Dad  (above  left);  Jacob  and  other  campers  meet  BambI  at  Camp  ASCCA. 
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Jacob  takes  center  stage  with  his  relatives  and  friends, 

recognition  if  he  was  developing  on  a  nomnal  curve.  So 
far,  we  had  not  seen  those  signs.  We  knew  he  had  been 
under  terrific  strain  since  birth  and  hoped  he  was  dev- 
elopmentally  delayed  for  this  reason  —  he  was,  after  all, 
onlv  eight  weeks  old.  We  feared  the  worst  and  hoped 
for  the  best. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  apprehension  that  we 
approached  Jacob's  cradle  in  the  infant  critical  care  unit. 
He  wasn't  crying.  I  realized  then  how  accustomed  we 
had  become  to  his  loud,  raspy  breathing.  Concerned,  we 
quickly  stepped  over  to  his  cradle  to  make  sure  he  was 
okay.  When  he  turned  his  head  and  saw  us,  a  big  smile 
lit  up  his  face.  It  was  like  looking  out  a  window  on  a 
cloudv,  dismal  day  when  suddenly  a  ray  of  light  bursts 
through  and  brightens  the  day. 

As  I  think  back  to  that  day,  I  am  overcome  with  the 
emotion  that  his  smile  produced  in  me.  It  was  as  close 
to  magic  as  I  will  ever  be.  I  knew  at  that  instant  that  it 
really  didn't  matter  that  Jacob  would  be  somewhat  differ- 
ent or  have  disabilities.  What  mattered  was  that  he  would 
need  to  be  loved  and  nurtured  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
The  fears  remained  but  they  had  been  greatly  diminished 
by  the  radiance  of  the  smile  on  a  little  child's  face. 

Facing  the  Future 

We  have  weathered  the  storm  of  our  earlier  fears 
and  are  braced  to  face  those  of  the  future.  Jacob  is  six 
vears  old  now  and  quite  the  rough-and-tumble  little  boy. 
Like  other  six-vear-olds  and  his  father  before  him,  he  too 


loves  the  playground.  One  ot  his  favorites  is  the  merry- 
go-round.  He  found,  like  his  father,  that  if  you  lose  your 
balance,  the  ride  on  the  merry-go-round  will  no  longer 
be  as  it  was  before.  I  was  there  when  he  took  his  fall.  I 
rushed  to  liis  side  as  he  fell  in  a  dusty  heap.  He  was  fright- 
ened, bruised,  scratched  and  crying,  but  otherwise  unhurt. 
He  announced  with  tears  coursing  down  his  dirty  cheeks 
that  he  would  never  ride  that  mean  old  thing  again.  As 
we  examined  his  bruises  and  scratches  and  he  was  becom- 
ing increasingly  proud  of  the  one  that  was  bleeding,  he 
looked  up  when  he  heard  the  other  children  squealing 
and  laughing  as  they  vode  round  and  round.  With  the 
tears  on  his  dirty  cheeks  not  yet  dry,  he  announced  that 
he  would  ride  again  because,  "I'm  not  scared  now.  Dad, 
cuz  it's  more  funner  than  it  hurts." 

Life  is  like  that,  you  know.  We  learn  it  from  the 
verv  beginning,  but  somewhere  along  the  way  to  adult- 
hood, we  develop  fears  of  another  kind.  We  fear  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  our  children  and  their  future. 
We  fear  for  what  thev  will  experience  or  what  we  are 
afraid  they  won't  experience.  We  fear  for  the  quality  of 
their  lives  and  that  society  will  not  accept  them  as  they 
are.  Eventuallv,  we  may  become  immobilized  by  the 
fear  of  fear  itself. 

We  must  accept  the  challenges  of  life  and  conquer 
our  fears  lest  we  fall  bv  the  wayside  and  watch  the  merry- 
go-round  of  life  pass  us  by.  For  our  own  sake  and  the 
sake  of  our  children,  we  must  conquer  our  fears  so  that 
we  will  be  able  to  nurture  and  encourage  them  to  develop 
to  the  greatest  of  their  abilities.  So  remember  as  you  ride 
the  merry-go-round  of  life  and  the  ride  gets  bumpy  —  if 
vou  are  thrown  off,  pick  yourself  up  and  get  back  on 
"cuz  it's  more  funner  than  it  hurts."  KP 

Wayne  Rhodes  lives  in  Jackson's  Gap,  Ala.,  with  his  wife,  Anita, 
and  children.  Josh.  16,  Sarah,  10.  and  Jacob,  8,  who  has  spina 
bifida.  Wayne  is  the  assistant  administrator  at  Camp  ASCCA 
(Alabama's  Special  Camp  for  Children  and  Adults),  a  year-round 
camp  for  people  with  disabilities  in  Jackson's  Gap,  where  his 
wife  is  medical  director.  Rhodes  has  a  master's  in  guidance 
and  counseling  and  a  bachelor's  in  sociology,  both  from  the 
University  of  North  Alabama. 
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Sarah,  Wayne,  Jacob,  Josh  and  Anita  Rhodes. 


Introducing 

M.T.C.  Rear  Entry  Lowered  Floor 
Mini  Van  For  Wheelchair 
or  Scooter  Transportation 


•  Eliminates  vehicle  entry  problems  In  parking  lots. 
•  Uses  ail  electric  controls.  No  more  hydraulics  to  contend  with. 
•  Economical  to  buy  and  to  own. 
•  Power  ramp  with  rear  suspension  compression  for  easy  low  angie 
entrance  and  exit. 
For  more  ieyformation  and  price  quotations  call  or  write: 

MOBILITY 
^rT?l=ri  TECHNOLOGY 
=Mlfi^  CORPORATION 


(616)  964-7727 
P.O.  Box  1493 
Battl«CrMk,  Ml  49016 


'Moving  in  Your  Direction' 


THE  WATER  WALKER 


Prone  or  supine  support. 
Coniour  lines  ihat  allow 
Use  of  arms  and  legs. 
Siraps  10  secure  person 
on  tloat. 

Pillow  tor  head  support. 
S.M.L 


Improves  coordinaiion. 
postural  control  and 
muscle  tone. 

*  Provides  independence. 
"  Secured  in  center  with 

he  It  or  seat. 
■  Trade-in  polic\. 
'  S.M.L 

*  Covered  by  most 
insurance  companies. 


AQL'ATIC  THERAPY  FLOAT 

Contact: 

AQUATIC  THERAPY 

123  Hay  mac  Street 
Kalamazoo,  MI  49004 
(616)  349-9049 


ERIC 


With  a  life  plan^ 
you'll  always  be  sure  of 
your  loved  one's  future 

Estate  Planning  for  Persons  with  Disabilities  provides  essential 
intormation  and  guidance  to  hundreds  of  families  every  month.  Our 
national  network  of  skilled  and  experienced  local  attorneys  and  estate 
planners  can  assist  families  with  a  son  or  daughter  who  has  a  disability 
to  develop  comprehensive  life  plans  including  wills,  special  needs 
trusts,  guardianships,  advocacy,  balancing  private  and  government 
benefits.  EPPD  representatives  provide  FREE  initial  interviews  to 
determine  your  needs  and  FREE  group  seminars  for  parents.  We  have 
an  office  near  you.  EPPD  is  not  a  guardianship  or  master  trust  program, 
but  assists  parents  in  locating  ail  services  necessary  to  provide  a  secure 
future  tor  their  loved  one.  Call  today  to  receive  a  FREE  brochure  and 
the  location  of  vour  local  EPPD  representative. 


Richard  W.  Fee 
Executive  Director 

Suite  112,  3100  Arapahoe  Ave. 
Boulder,  CO  80303 


ESTATE 
PLANNING  FOR 
PERSONS  WITH 
MSABIIXnES 


(800)  448-1071 

A  diviswo  of  Pfotectivt  life  Insurance  Compiny 


i»r  iMtonn.ihnn  <  >rrf«>rs  (t|  .ni  linp.»f  t  pil  \r\v  Hrxi  Inr  IVurnls 
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Free  Samples! 


Save  up  to  60%  on  Disposable  Diapers 
And  We  Will  Deliver  Right  to  Your  Door 


57r  irregular 
To  order,  call  toll  free 

1-800-879-3427 

Also  ask  about  our  complete  catalog  including  Depend. 
Attends.  .\t  Ease.  Comfort  Dr\\  Ultra  Shield  and  Dri  Pride 


WoodBury  Products 

4410  Austin  Blvd..  Dept.  250 
Island  Park.  New  York  11558 
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This  is  *he  second  part  of  our  featured  Summer  Program  Award  Winners.  Four  winning  camps  were  highlighted  in  our 
ApriiVMay  1993  issue.  Summer  camp  programs  provide  opportunities  for  unique  social,  recreational  and  educational 
i  experiences.  winning  programs  include  interaction  with  peers  who  do  not  have  disabilities.  parental  participation  and  com- 

I  MUNITY  INVOLVEMENT.  BELOW  WE  FEATURE  THE  SIXTH  OF  OUR  WINNING  CAMPS.  WE  ALSO  INCLUDE  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  CAMPS  RECEIVING 
COMMENDATIONS  ON  PAGES  26  &  27.  WE  CONGRATULATE  THE  CAMPS  FOR  PROVIDING  MUCH-NEEDED  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN  WITH  DISABIUTIES, 
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The  Hole  in  the  Wall  Gang  Camp,  founded  by  Paul  Newman,  is  a 
nonprofit  residential  summer  camp  for  children  with  cancer  and 
serious  blood  conditions.  Eight  hundred  children  ages  7  to  15 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  abroad  attend  each  year,  free 
of  charge.  Objectives  include  helping  the  children  develop  the 
physical  and  emotional  strength  to  cope  with  a  difficult  present  and 
future. 

Unobtrusive  medical  services  are  administered  by  physicians 
and  nurses  from  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital  and  other  leading  med- 
ical institutions  under  the  on-site  supervision  of  Dr.  Howard  Pear- 
son. M.D.  The  fully  equippea  medical  dispensary  is  available  24 
hours  a  day  for  general  medical  and  emergency  care. 

The  camp  is  designed  after  the  logging  towns  of  the  eariy  1890s. 
The  trappings  of  a  medical  facility  are  avoided  everywhere,  and 
the  infimiary  looks  like  a  19th  century  miK. 

The  camp  offers  seven  10-day  sessions  from  late  June  to  late 
August  in  which  children  pursue  their  own  special  interests  and 
activities,  such  as  dramatic  and  musica'  productions,  creative  jour- 
nal writing,  craft-making,  nature  classes  and  various  sports. 

The  camp  also  providef  ear-round  health  care  seminars, 
recreational  and  educational  programs,  family  retreats,  treatment 
support  services  and  reunions  for  campers,  their  families  and 
health  care  professionals. 

Contact:  James  Schaffer,  The  Hole  in  the  Wall  Gang  Fund, 
555  Long  Wharf  Drive,  New  Haven,  CT  06511,  (203)  772-0522. 

ATTENTION  ALL  PARENTS:  Now  is  the  time  to  start  gathering  materials  for  next  year's  Summer  Program  Awards.  To  nom- 
inate your  child's  integrated  summer  camp,  write  a  1 .000-word  essay  and  a  200-word  summary  describing  parent  and  com- 
munity involvement,  applicability  to  other  communities  and  program  effectiveness.  Be  sure  to  include  pictures  of  various  camp 
activities.  (Both  color  and  black-and-white  photos  are  acceptable.)  Mail  materials  to: 

Summer  Proaram  Awards,  Exceptional  Parent  1170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  02134. 
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IBEEBOP^ 


Patent  Pending 

2  -  Sealer 
Available 

Family  Bicycling  is  easy  with  the 
Kartsmobir"^'  universal  advantage  system 

Durable  lightweight  aluminum  frame  -  Special 
designed  wheels  -  Quality  carseat  (front,  rear  or 
reclining  position)  -  Carseat  detaches  in  seconds 
for  use  in  the  family  car  -  Hitch  attaches  to  any 
bicycle  -  Many  models  available  -  FREE  BROCHURE 

BeeBop.  Inc.  P.O.  Box  9245  Yakima.  WA  98907  (800)  321-2821 


AQUA-LIFT 


ROLUNS  (800)765-7752 

7gQ1  Haven  Ave,  #321  Alf  Li>m>  Ca.  01701 
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ASHA  PRESENTS... 


Technology  in  the  Classroom: 

Apf)lic<^lions  .^nd  Sirategies  for  the  Education  or  Children 
with  Severe  Oisnbillties 

Positioning,  Access,  and  Mobility  Module 


The  purpose  ot  this  module  is  to  give  vou 
intormation  tibout  assistive  technology 
that  will  be  helpful  to  vou  and  \'Our  child 
or  the  children  vou  serve. 


For  ordering  information  or  to 
receive  a  free  catalog,  contact: 
ASHA  Fulfillment  Operations 
10801  Rockvilie  Pike 
Rockville.  Maryland  20852-3279 
(301)  897-5700.  ext-2 18 
8:30  am,  to  5:00  p.m.  EST 


IN  THE  WATER 

Have  Fun!  Feel  Secure! 

Valuable  Swim  Aid  for  the  Disabled 


'  fdt  Both  AduH$  snd  OitUiMi^ 


Ibe  head  support  section  eoii)f  KluMi  to  iOM^ 
the  head.  This  russedty  constructed  bright  yelkiv/,  vi^ 
coated  raft  requires  qualified  supervision  at  aH  times.  UPS 
9497  Child  size,     .50  ea.   9498  Adult  size,  S55.00  ea. 

}       FReTcATMOG  OfFERt'cdi  Z  S^Jh^Y^FREE  CaZhg'f  ' 

[FIMHOUSE  Cot! Toll  free  (800)  793-7900 

I  150  No  MacQuesten  Pkwy..  Suite  94 193.  Mt.  Vernon.  NY  10550 
I 

I  Organization  


j  Name/Title . 
i  Address  
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ASSISTIVE  TECHNOLOGY  COMMENDATION 


This  year  we  received 
nominations  from  two  ! 
camps  speciauzing  in 
assistive  technology, 
We  have  honored 
i  these  camps  with 
i  special  commenda- 
TIONS TO  RECOGNIZE 
THE  UNIQUE  NATURE  OF  ! 
I  THEIR  PROGRAMS  AND 
I  THE  SPECIAL  EDUCA- 
I  TIONAL  SERVICES  THEY 
I  PROVIDE  TO  BOTH  CAMP- 
ERS AND  THEIR  FAMILIES. 
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hildren's  Specialized  Hospital  in  Mountainside,  N.J., 
•  hosts  a  summer  camp  program  called  1EP+  Camp 
for  nonspeaking  children  who  use  augmentative  and 
alternative  communication  systems.  All  children  at- 
tending the  camp  use  a  Minspeak^"  communication 
system  with  the  Interaction.  Education  and  Play® 
software. 

Two  week-long  camp  sessions,  the  first  for  ages  5 
to  7  and  the  second  for  ages  9  to  1 3  are  held.  Two 
community  agencies  play  a  primary  role  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  camp  program.  The  Westlake  School  pro- 
vided classroom  space  and  Trailside  Nature  and  Sci- 
ences Center  offered  daily  programs  and  a  true  camp 
atmosphere.  By  the  end  of  each  camp  session,  chil- 
dren and  parents  alike  have  enhanced  their  skills  in 
communicating  with  IEP+.  Parents  also  develop  a 
strong  support  network.  Plans  are  underway  to  create 
an  advanced  level  camp  so  these  children  and  their 
parents  can  return  to  the  program. 

Contact:  Dr.  Joan  Bruno,  Program  Dir.,  Children's 
Specialized  Hospital,  150  New  Providence  Rd.,  Moun- 
tainside, NJ  07092,  (908)  233-3720,  ext.  339. 


Project  MAC  (Mainstreaming  at  Camp), 
sponsored  by  the  Young  Adult  Institute  in 
cooperation  with  the  Frost  Valley  YMCA. 
serves  children  and  young  adults  with  de- 
velopmental delays.  Project  MAC  is  dedi- 
cated to  Integrating  and  mainstreaming  all 
campers  according  to  individual  ability  and 
providing  an  educational  and  fun  summer 
experience. 

Campers  attend  from  two  to  five  weeks 
and  participate  in  a  variety  of  sports,  arts  and 


crafts,  horseback  riding,  swimming,  hiking, 
archery  and  physical  education,  alt  supervised 
by  trained  staff  members. 

Activities  are  designed  to  promote  friend- 
ships and  build  self-confidence,  teach  deci- 
sion-making skills,  responsibility  and  cooper- 
ation and  foster  independence. 

Project  MAC  also  has  a  Wellness  Pro- 
gram which  promotes  physical  and  mental 
well-being  through  nutritional  meals,  a  fit- 
ness and  exercise  program  and  self-care 
training. 

Contact:  Iran  Buckler,  Young  Adult  Insti- 
tute, 320  West  13th  Street,  New  York.  NY 
10014,  (212)645-1616. 
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amp  Fairlee  Manor  runs  five  week-long  ses- 
sions during  July  and  August  and  offers  ac- 
tivities adapted  to  the  age  and  ability  of  camp- 
ers with  disabilities  to  help  them  achieve  Inde- 
pendence, 

The  camp  features  a  wheelchair-accessible 
swimming  pool  and  garden,  hiking  trails,  a 
bass-stocked  farm  pond,  a  petting  zoo,  nature 
study,  canoeing,  camp-outs,  arts  and  crafts 
and  sports  and  recreation.  All  buildings,  bath- 
rooms and  walkways  are  accessible,  and  side- 
walks are  textured  for  those  with  visual  impair- 
ments. 

Campers  are  aided  by  15  trained  counse- 
lors and  two  nurses.  The  camp  now  serves  as 
many  as  300  campers  of  all  ages  and  disabili- 
ties during  the  summer  season. 

Contact:  Rozie  Zappo  Cassidy,  Easter  Seat 
Soclf^ty  of  Del-Mar,  Inc.,  61  Corporate  Cir- 
cle, New  Castle  Corporate  Commons,  New 
Castle.  DE  19720-2405,  (410)  778-0566, 
(302)  324-4444,  (302)  3244442  (TDD). 


ASSISTIVE  TECHNOLOGY  COMMENDATION 
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Talking  With  Technology  Camp  (TWT),  affiliated  with 
the  Children's  Hospital  of  Denver  and  the  Colorado 
Easter  Seal's  Handicamp  Program,  is  a  cne-week 
camp  for  young  people  ages  6  to  21  who  use  augmen- 
tative communication  systems.  Campers  learn  to  do 
more  with  their  systems  while  professionals  see  how 
communication  impacts  their  patients'  lives  and  en- 
vironment. 

Each  camper  who  uses  the  augmentative  commu- 
nication system  usually  attends  with  a  professional 
who  knows  the  child.  Siblings  may  also  attend  the 
program.  Parents  do  not  attend,  although  they  do 
have  contact  with  the  professionals  and  Other  staff. 

Campers  receive  individualized  instruction  in  using 
their  augmentative  communication  systems.  They 
also  participate  in  traditional  activities  like  fishing, 
horseback  riding,  swimming  and  sports.  Activities 
such  as  talent  shows  are  geared  to  help  children  use 
their  systems  in  fun  and  creative  ways. 

Contact:  Tracy  Kovach.The  Children's  HospitaK 
B030, 1056  East  19th  Avenue,  Denver,  CO  80218, 
(303)  861-6800. 
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11  amp  Echo  is  an  overnight  camp  for  boys 
I;  ages  9  to  16  who  have  one  or  more  limb 
deficiencies  and/or  mobility  impairment.  En- 
rollment is  limited  to  10  spaces  in  each  of  the 
two-week  sessions.  The  camp  is  designed  to 
teach  water  activities,  including  swimming, 
sailing,  canoeing  and  motor  boat  sports  such 
as  water  skiing,  knee  boarding  and  tubing. 
Also  included  is  a  four-day  wildemess  canoe 
trip  to  nothern  Maine.  Adaptive  aquatic  tech- 
niques utilize  a  "ski  boom"  for  water  skiing  and 
knee  boarding  and  a  sit-ski  for  campers  who 
require  support  to  stand. 

The  camp  cannot  provide  attendants  for 
boys  who  need  help  with  personal  care,  but  it 
does  accept  boys  in  wheelchairs  if  they  can 
function  independently.  Medical  supervision  is 
available  24  hours  a  day.  A  one-to-one  staff  to 
camper  ratio  is  available  when  necessary. 

Contact:  Don  Alien,  M.O.,  Camp  Director, 
P.O.  Box  36,  Lempster,  NH  03605,  (603) 
446-7819  or  Vermont  Handicapped  Slci  & 
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The  Cedar  Haven  Summer  Program  is 
designed  for  children  with  special  physi- 
cal, emotional  and  educational  needs  in  the 
West  Bend  area.  More  than  60  infants  and 
children  with  cerebral  palsy,  developmental 
delays,  teaming  disabilities  and  mental  retar- 
dation attend  the  nine-week  program.  Each 
child  is  evaluated  prior  to  admission,  insur- 
ance or  altemative  funding  is  verified,  and 
scheduling  for  their  appropriate  therapy  ses- 
sions and  a  county  grant-funded  recreational 
component  is  designed  to  fit  their  needs. 


Physical,  occupaticjal  and 
sessions  are  available.  Ga 
therapy  and  weekly  swimm 
make  up  the  recreational  c( 
summer  program  at  Cedar 
The  three  requirements 
are:  The  child  must  be  bet 
Oand  13  years  old.  require 
the  specific  therapies  (phys 
and  speech)  and  have  a  p^ 
Enrollment  is  limited  so  eai 
suggested. 

Contact:  James  D.  Aube 
Retiabiiitatlon  Agency,  51 
Bend,Wt  53095,(414)32 
4370. 
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by  Deborah  R.  Stachkunas 
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^     m  hen  I  was  growing  up,  my  n:\on:\  would  tell  us 
^MmM  that  we  were  going  on  a  vacation  to  "Home 

Beach."  This  meant  that  there  would  not  be  a 
car  trip  to  a  vacation  spot  but  that  we  would  have  a  special 
time  just  being  at  home.  We  would  run  under  the  sprink- 
lers or  pretend  to  lie  on  the  beach.  She  might  even  move 
lunch  outside  like  a  beach  picnic. 

During  the  past  winter,  1  was  browsing  through  a 
catalog  and  stumbled  upon  the  White  Tower  section. 
This  concept,  developed  by  Ad  Verheul  at  the 
Hartenburg  Institute,  involves  designing  and 
constructing  "dynamically  reacting  en 
vironments  tor  multisensory  stimula- 
tion." These  custom-built  physical 
environments  include  the  following 
tvpes  of  sensor\'  stimulating  op- 
tions: tactile  wall  boards,  sniff 
boxes,  switches,  special  effects 
projectors,  fiber  optics,  tjubble 
columns  and  sound  effects.  Al- 
though this  concept  is  quite  fascin- 
ating, there  were  several  obstacles  to 
developing  a  White  Tower  Room  in 
the  school  en\-ironmcnt  where  1  was 
teaching.  We  would  need  a  permanent 
location  for  this  White  Tower  Room  outside 
the  classroom,  but  empty  rooms  are  always  in 
demand  in  growing  elementary  schools.  And,  during  a 
year  of  cutbacks,  funding  was  a  major  issue. 

What  happened  on  a  hot  day  in  June  was  a  merger 
of  these  two  concepts  —  Home  Beach  and  White  Tower. 
We  had  a  beach  party  at  River  Oaks  Elementary  School 
at  the  "River  Oaks  Private  Beach/'  Field  trips  were  quite 
a  headache  with  my  particular  group  of  students  duo  to 
special  transportation  needs,  a  lack  of  volunteers  and 
health  conditions  which  were  easily  aggravated  by  the 
heat  and  pollen  count.  Although  a  permanent  site  was 
not  available  within  the  school  to  set      a  White  Tower 
Room,  tlie  gym  was  available  for  the  day  by  simply  sign- 
ing up  in  the  office.  We  were  going  to  take  this  trip  with- 
out transportation  requisition  forms,  permission  slips,  a 
hot  bus  or  an  annoying  pollen  count.  We  would  be  tak- 
ing a  trip  to  Home  Beach,  in  a  manner  of  speaking. 
As  the  weeks  went  by,  the  idea  blossomed  into  a 


major  event.  We  sent  special  beach  party  invitations  home 
with  the  students  to  welcome  their  parents  and  siblings 
to  the  party.  The  afternoon  before  the  party,  the  gym  was 
transformed  into  the  River  Oaks  Private  Beach.  Several 
blue  mats  were  transformed  into  an  ocean  complete  with 
tloats  and  a  switch-acti\'ated  surf.  The  beachfront  was 
extensive.  It  was  possible  to  play  in  the  sand  or  water 
table.  For  those  who  enjoy  strolling  down  the  board- 
walk, ours  was  a  musical  Footnotes  Piano.  Since  most 
beaches  have  artists,  we  had  an  art  corner  where 
the  students  could  air  brush  beach  stencil  pic- 
tures using  a  ColorBlaster'^'. 

The  beach  stimulated  the  senses 
of  all  adults  and  children  who  entered. 
The  children  could  activate  a  pres- 
sure switch  to  hear  the  ocean  roar 
and  the  sounds  of  sea  gulls.  Tlie 
piano  boardwalk  could  be  acti\'ated 
bv  walking  or  rolling  on  it.  The 
children  could  gaze  at  colorful 
sailboats  and  fish  nets  while  lying 
in  inner  tubes  (to  provide  some 
vestibular  stimulation  in  a  sup- 
ported position)  or  sitting  in  the 
relaxed  comfort  of  bath  chairs,  which 
were  great  substitutes  for  lounge  chairs. 
The  water  and  sand  tables  provided  opportu- 
nities for  varying  degrees  of  tactile  stimulation.  Al- 
though bathing  suits  were  not  permitted,  everyone  wort 
beach  apparel  —  shorts,  T-shirts,  cut-off  jeans,  sun- 
dresses, etc. 

Of  course,  we  could  not  forget  the  "tunes."  Our 
primarv  music  selection  was  naturally  The  Beach  Boy$ 
Grcatc<^i  Hits.  The  music  was  upbeat  and  quickly  put  all 
the  adults  —  parents  and  staff  —  into  the  party  spirit. 
Party  On! 

The  beach  was  designed  to  contain  elements  to 
motivate  all  of  the  students,  regardless  of  their  function- 
ing level.  Each  student  could  have  an  impact  on  some 
element  of  the  beach  as  well  as  obtain  enjoyment  and 
satisfaction  for  their  efforts. 

A  staff  member  performed  the  role  of  roving  bead 
photographer.  We  used  a  Polaroid"'  camera  and  displays 
the  pictures  on  an  art  easel  as  they  were  developing.  It 
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What  You  Should  Know... 


What  do  you  do  when  your  child  outgrows  their 
infant  car  seat?  You  still  need  support  and 
safety,  but  your  child  is  now  too  tall  or  too  heavy 
for  their  old  seat.  You  want  a  seat  so  strong,  it 
passes  federal  crash  testing  even  with  heavy 
children.  It  must  be  large  enough  for  your  bigger 
child.  It's  time  for  the  Columbia  Car  Seat 

•  Approved  for  all  cars,  busses  and  even  airplanes. 

•  Attractive  design  is  functional  and  stylish. 

•  Safety  harness  positions  easily  for  a  perfect  fit. 

•  Fits  in  Convaid,  Kid-Kart,  Pogon  and  MacClaren 
strollers,  for  mobility  out  of  the  car,  too. 

•  Good  value  is  designed  in  -  the  seat  will  grow 
with  your  child  for  many  years. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(310)  454-6612 


MODEL  #2000  CAR  SEAT 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$579 


Why  You  Should  Buy... 

Expandability/Adjustability 

Adjusts  easily  to  fit  children  from  20-lbs.  tol02-lbs. 
Headpads  also  adjustable  and  removable. 

Durability 

Tough,  scratch-proof  shell  and  washable  cover  insure  years  of  use. 


Unique  Features 

Fits  children  up  to  102  lbs.,  and  five  feet  tall.  Passes  all  safety  standards. 
Fits  in  ail  cars,  vans  and  busses. 

Colors 

Attractive,  modern  appearance  with  high-gloss  black  shell,  grey  cover  and 
red  harness. 


Portability 

Lightweight  (only  1 1  lbs.),  easy  to  nr  jve  from  car  to  bus.  van  or  stroller 
base. 

Instruction  Manual 

Includes  illustrated  instruction  manual  that  shows  how  to  use  seat  in  any 
car.  van  or  bus. 

Warranty  and  Service 

Full,  no-hassle  one-year  warranty.  Made  in  U.S.A.  for  immediate  service. 


Product  Specifications 


Seat  Depth 
Seat  Width  (at  front) 
Seat  Width  (at  back) 
Back  Height 
Weight  Capacity 
Total  Weight 


12.5" 
15.5" 
14" 
28" 

20  to  102  lbs. 
1 1  lbs. 


D) 
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COLUMBIA  MEDICAL  MFG.  CORP. 

P.O.  Box  633 
Pacific  Palisades.  CA  90272 
(310)  454-6612 


Home  Bxsach  Matbbials 


Beach  Simulation 
Water 

Beachfront 

Boudwalk 

Art  Arena 

Ocean 


Basic  Equipment 

Blue  gym  mats; 

Inner  tubes;  Beach  ftoats 

Sand  and  water  tables; 
Lounge  chairs 

.  Footnotes  Piano  pressure- 
'  advated  music  mat 

CoforBlaster™; 
!  Spin  art 

8wHch>activated  tape 
-iBOorderw/ocean  sounds 


Roving  Photographer  Polaroid™  camera 


Beach  Fun 


Frisbees;  Beach  balls; 
VELCRO™  catch  mitts; 
Scooter  boards 


Optional  Extras 

Put  up  pictures  of 
sailboats  or  fish 

Beach  towels; 
Seashells 

Switch-activated 
.'Ights  or  lanterns 

Sand  painting; 
Sidewalk  artist 

Extra  tape  recorders 
with  vark)us  sounds: 
birds,  whaies,  boats 

Camcorder 

Rosier  skates;  Roller 
blades 


Sample  Floor  Plan 

Beach  pictures  on  wall. 


Blue  mat  with  inner  tubes 
and  rafts. 


Art  Arena. 


Open  area  for  scooter  boarding 
or  roller  skating. 


Blue  mat  with  beach  balls,  boats  and  seashells. 
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amazing  how  attentive  the  students  are  to  Polaroid'"  pic- 
tures. The  memory  of  the  event  is  still  fresh  in  their 
minds  when  they  view  the  picture.  Both  the  staff  and 
students  were  instantly  gratified  with  the  visual  mem- 
ory of  the  event. 

We  chose  to  take  our  trip  in  the  morning  of  an  early 
release  day.  The  children  had  approximately  two  hours 
at  the  beach,  then  returned  to  the  classroom  for  a  special 
beach  lunch.  While  the  students  were  playing  at  the 
beach,  a  staff  member,  assisted  by  two  of  our  buddies 
from  the  fourth  grade,  assembled  the  special  lunch.  The 
chosen  foods  lent  themselves  easily  to  our  varied  dietary 
and  oral  motor  needs.  The  foods  were  served  cold  or 
were  microwavable  so  we  did  not  need  access  to  the 
school  kitchen.  The  children  enjoyed  fish  sticks,  stuffed 
clams,  cole  slaw,  chips,  veggies,  chilled  popcorn  shrimp, 
watermelon,  fruit  shakes  and  ice  cream  pie  for  dessert. 
As  a  special  treat,  we  invited  buddies  from  the  fourth 
grade  to  share  our  dessert. 

After  lunch,  the  children  either  went  home  with 
their  parents  or  boarded  the  bus  to  return  home.  Timing 
can  mean  the  difference  between  a  fun  activity  and  over- 
stimulation leading  to  sensory  overload.  Holding  the 
beach  party  on  a  half-day  provided  us  with  a  suitable 
time  frame  —  the  children  had  to  be  ready  to  leave  at  a 
specific  time.  Since  the  children  leave  two  hours  before 
the  staff  on  early  release  days,  we  had  plenty  of  time  to 
return  the  beach  to  a  gym  after  the  students  left.  Clean- 
up, therefore,  did  not  infringe  upon  exploration  time. 

Funding  for  this  event  was  not  an  issue.  iMost  of 
the  equipment  we  used  was  already  part  of  our  class- 
room stock.  The  pictures  used  to  create  the  beach  atmos- 
phere were  taken  from  wallpaper  sample  books.  Since 
we  would  be  preparing  lunch  for  both  the  students  and 
their  families,  each  family  was  asked  to  send  in  S4.50  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  beach  food.  The  extra  lounge  chairs, 
towels,  beach  balls,  etc.  wore  borrowed  from  staff  mem- 
bers for  the  day  (See  Home  Bench  Materials  for  a  list  of 
suggested  equipment.) 

The  River  Oaks  Private  Beach  Party  was  an  awe- 
some success.  The  staff  and  parents  have  already  de- 
cided this  should  be  an  annual  event.  One  of  the  un- 
expected rewards  of  the  event  was  the  change  in  attitud( 
of  the  support  staff  in  the  building.  They  were  mesmer- 
ized by  the  children's  actions  on  the  beach.  Many  times 
these  individuals  only  see  the  children  in  their  wheel- 
chairs, traveling  quietly  or  not  so  calmly  throughout  the 
school.  Their  quiet  observations  of  the  students  freely 
exploring  the  beach  activities  gave  them  a  little  insight 
into  who  the  children  reallv  are.  \\f 


Deborah  R.  Stachkunas  is  a  special  education  teacher  and  a 
single  parent.  She  lives  In  Dale  City.  Va.,  with  her  children 
Thomas.  16.  and  Trae,  4  months.  Her  daughter.  Jacqueline, 
passed  away  last  April  of  medical  complications  associated 
with  18q-.  Both  Thomas,  who  has  cerebral  palsy,  and 
Jacqueline,  were  adopted  and  Trae  Is  currently  in  long-term 
foster  care  v^ith  Stachkunas. 
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HEADGEAR 


POSITIONING 


Also  -  Flotation  Devicesjoileting  Aids,  Helmet 
Covers,  Utensil  Handles  &  much  more. 


Call  and  See  It:  For  Product  Information 
Danmar  Products,  Inc.    (800)  783  -1998 


1M1  RSI 


Patent  Pending 
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The  Baby  Jogger 

Mobility  and  comfort  combine  for  both  parent 
and  child!  The  Baby  Jogger  offers  new  models 
to  suit  a  variety  of  special  needs.  Go  anywhere 
with  the  ultimate  all-terrain  stroller.  Travel  over 
gravel,  grass,  curbs,  even  sand  and  snow  with 
'The  stroller  for  runners.'*  Trips  to  the  beach  or 
park  are  easy  with  the  smooth-rolling  three 
wheel  design.  A  variety  of  models  available  for 
children  of  all  ages.  FREE  BROCHURE. 

Racing  Strollers  Inc.  PC  Box  2189 
Yakima,  WA  98907  (509)457-0925 

Safe,  stable,  endorsed  by  pediatricians. 


Columbia  makes  bathtime  easier! 

•  Stable,  secure  Bath  Supports  adjust  easily 
to  suit  you  and  your  child;  fit  any  tub 

•  All  are  durable,  lightweight,  rustproof 

•  Versatile  -  use  indoors  or  outdoors  as  a  go- 
anywhere  support,  for  TV,  wading  pool,  beach 

How  much  support? 

•  The  Wrap-around  Support  (above)  lets  your 
child  play  in  the  water  while  seated  upright 

•  The  Reclining  Bath  Chair  (below)  gives  your 
child  full-length  head  and  trunk  support; 
the  angle  of  the  seat  is  easily  adjustable 


Ask  for  our 
FREE  Color 
Catalog  of  many 
helpful  products. 
We'll  also  send 
the  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 


COLUMBIA- 


Accessible  Theme  Parks 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  popular  theme  parks  in 
the  U.S.  and  information  on  their  accessibility  to  visitors  with  dis- 
abilities. In  most  cases,  parks  have  a  limited  number  of  wheelchairs 
available  for  rental  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  Most  park 
personnel  can  offer  information  and  assistance  but  are  not  trained  to 
assist  guests  with  disabilities  and  therefore  are  not  allowed  to  help 
with  boarding  or  disembarking  from  rides.  Many  parks  offer  accessi- 
bility guides  and  recommend  that  guests  with  disabilities  be  accom- 
panied by  someone  who  can  assist  them  while  visiting  the  park. 


▼=  Accessible  Restrooms 
^=  Accessible  Telephones 
♦  =  First  Aid 


^  -  Guide  Dogs  Allowed 

♦  =  Wheelchair  Accessible  Parking 

$  =  Manual/Electric  Wheelchair  Rental 


Busch  Gardens 
Dark  Continent 

P.O.  Box  9158 
Tampa  Bay,  FL  33674 
(813)  987-5000 
For  Explorers  With  Special 
Needs  brochure  outlines  park 
accessibility  and  policy 

$  =  $4/manual  +  $1  deposit 
$25/electric  carls  +  $5  deposit 

Busch  Gardens 
The  Old  Country 

One  Busch  Gardens  Blvd. 
P.O.  Box  8785 
Williamsburg.  VA  23187 
(804)  253-3350 

S  =  S5/manual:  S25  electric 

I  Disneyland 

c/o  Information 
i       1313  Harbor  Blvd. 
Anaheim.  OA  92803 
(714)  999-4565 
(714)  999-4569  (TDD) 
TDDs:  complimentary  cassette 
tapes  and  portable  tape  player  for 
guests  with  hearing  impairments: 
The  Disneyland  Disabled  Guest 
Gwc/e  details  park  accessibility 
and  policy. 
T«  +  ^^ 

$  =  $5/manual  +  $20  deposit 

Oceans  of  Fun/ 
Worlds  of  Fun 

4545  Worlds  of  Fun  Ave. 
Kansas  City,  MO  64161 
(816)  454-4545.  Ext.  8000 
Attraction  accessibility  and  park 
policy  guide  available  at  Quest 
Relations. 

T  tr  +  ^  ♦  (Both  parks) 

$  =  $7/manual 

$12.50/electnc  (half-day) 
S25/electric  (full  day) 


Sea  World 

7007  Sea  World  Dr. 
Orlando.  FL  32821 
(407)  351-3600 
All  stadium  shows  and  exhibits 
are  wheelchair  accessible. 
T+«"  ♦ 
S  =  S5/manual 
S25/eiectric 

Six  Flags 
Great  Adventure 

Route  537 
Jackson,  NJ  08527 
(908)  928-2000 
TDDs  and  phones  with  amplifier 
buttons  available  for  people  with 
hearing  impairments;  Guest 
Accessibility  Guide  Book  details 
park  accessibility  and  policy. 

$  =  free/manual 


Six  Flags  Great  America 

P.O.  Box  1776 
Gurnee,  IL  60031 
(708)  249-1776 
Free  admission  to  guests  with 
permanent  mobility  impairments: 
reduced  admission  ($14)  to 
guests  with  other  disabilities; 
Accessibility  Brochure  available. 

▼  +  ^# 

$  =  $7/manual  +  Sio  deposit 
$30/electric  + SI  0  deposit 

Six  Flags 
Magic  Mountain 

Attn;  Public  Relations 
PO.  Box  5500 
Valencia,  OA  91385 
(805)  255-4100 
Reserved  seating  available  for 
guests  in  wheelchairs  at  all 
theaters  and  show  venues; 
Handicap  Guide  available  detail- 
ing nde  accessibility  and  park 
policy  at  Guest  Relations. 
T  +  ^^ 

S=$6  with  valid  ID/manual  & 
electric 

Six  Flags  Over  Georgia 

Attn;  Public  Relations 
PO.  Box  43187 
Atlanta,  GA  30378 
(404)  739-3450 
Reduced  admission  available, 
based  on  individual  limitations: 
Disabled  Guest's  Guide  details 
park  accessibility  and  policy. 

▼  +  ^^ 

$  =  free/manual 
$25/electric 


Fun  in  the  Florida  sun  at  Busch  Gardens  Dark  Continent 


Six  Flags 

Over  Mld«Ainerica 

P.O.  Box  60 
Eureka.  MO  63025 
(314)  938-5300/4805  (TDD) 
Accessibility  Guide  available. 
Tir  +  ^^ 

S  =  free/manual  +  $20  deposit  or 
credit  card 

Six  Flags  Over  Texas 

P.O.  Box  90191 
Arlington,  TX  76004-0191 

(817)  640-8900 

A  Guide  for  Handicapped 
Guests  pamphlet  available. 
T  +  ^^ 

$  =  $6/manual:  $28/electric 

Universal  Studios,  Fla. 

Guest  Relations 
1000  Universal  Studios  Plaza 
Orlando.  FL  32819 
(407)  363-8000/8265  (TDD) 
Wheelchair-accessible  indoor  din- 
ing and  shopping;  TDD  at  Guest 
Relations:  audio  cassettes:  inte- 
grated show  and  ride  seating: 
Studio  Guide  For  the  Disabled 
Gi/esf  details  park  accessibility. 

$  =  $5/manual;  $25/electr(c 

Universal  Studios, 
Hollywood 

1 00  Universal  City  Plaza 
Universal  City.  OA  91608 

(818)  622-3801/8559  (TDD) 
Temporary  handicap  parking 
passes  available  for  rental  cars: 
wheelchair-accessible  water  foun- 
tains, shopping  and  dining:  Audio- 
Assist  Units  available  for  guests 
with  hearing  impairments: 
Disabled  Guest  Guide  details 
park  accessibility  and  policy. 

$  =  $3/manual(i8"  and  20") 

Walt  Disney  World 

P.O.  Box  10.000 
Lake  Buena  Vista.  FL  32830 
(407)  824-4321 
Special-Lift  equipment  buses: 
TDDs:  amplified  handsets:  free 
use  of  cassette  tapes  and  port- 
able tape  players  for  guests  with 
hearing  impaimients:  some  attrac- 
tions offer  personal  translator  units 
to  amplify  audio:  The  WaltDis- 
ney  World  Disabled  Guests  Guide 
6oo/c  details  Disney's  attraction 
accessibility  and  park  policy 

S  =  $5/manual  +  $1  deposit 

S25/electric  +  $20  deposit 
(Magic  Kingdom  and  Epcot  Center ) 
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^Connecticut 


Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spiel  man  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors;  drop  floors:  custom 
driving  equipment:  distnbutors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts. 
Ricon.  IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC 
touch  pad  systems.  41  yrs.  of 
service  to  the  disabled  community. 
Please  call  for  more  information. 

•Florida 

Action  Mobility 

1925  10th  Ave.  No. 

Lake  Worth.  FL  33461 

(407)  582-6500 

(800)432-1459  in  FL 
Full  or  mini-van  modifications.  Scooter 
&  wheelchair  lifts,  lifts,  drop  floor,  raised 
roof,  kxkdowns.  driving  equipment. 
Install,  customize,  repair.  Allmfgs. 


•Georgia 


DuraMed  Driving  Systems,  Inc. 

1543  15th  Street 

Augusta.  GA  30901 

(800)637-1378 
Custom  driving  systems,  whichr  & 
scooter  lifts,  elevators,  van  conver- 
sions. IMS.  Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River. 
Ricon.  EMC.  MPD.  EZ  Lock.  NMEDA 
&  MED  Group. 

•Indiana 

Alternative  Mobility 

28244  Clay  Street 

Elkhart.  IN  46517 

(219)  293-0367 
Van  aixl  auto  modificafcons.  lifts,  tie 
downs,  raised  roof,  towered  floors. 
I     driving  aids.  NMEDA  Members. 
Please  call  for  more  mfomiation. 

Forward  Motions.  Inc. 

;  214  Valley  Street 

!  Dayton.  OH  45404 
(513)  222-5001 
Full-size/Mini-Van  modifications,  new- 
used,  lifts,  dropfloor.  raised  roof,  kxk 
downs,  dnving  equip.  NMEDA 
member.  Owned  by  person  with  a 
disability. 


^Kentucky 


Forward  Motions.  Inc. 

214  Valley  Street 

Dayton.  OH  45404 

(513)  222-5001 
Full-size/Mini-Van  moaificatjons.  new/ 
used,  lifts,  dropfloor.  raised  roof,  lock 
downs,  dnving  equip.  NMEDA 
member.  Owned  by  person  with  a 
disability. 


»New  Jersey 


BALERS 


Wheelchair  driver  and  transport 
equip.,  adaptive  driving  equipment 
and  vehicle  modifications  of  all 
kinds. 


Drlve<Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors;  drop  floors;  custom 
driving  equipment;  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts. 
Ricon.  IMS,  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC 
touch  pad  systems.  41  yrs.  of 
service  to  the  disabled  community. 
Please  call  for  more  infomriation. 


•New  York 

Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield,  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors;  drop  floors;  custom 
driving  equipment;  distnbutors  for 
Mobile  Tech.,  Crow  River  lifts. 
Ricon.  IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC 
touch  pad  systems.  41  yrs.  of 
service  to  the  disabled  community. 
Please  call  for  more  information. 


•Ohio 

Forward  Motions,  Inc. 

214  Valley  Street 

Dayton,  OH  45404 

(513)  222-5001 
Full-size/Mini-Van  modifications,  new/ 
used,  lifts,  dropfloor,  raised  roof,  iock 
downs,  dftving  equip.  NMEDA 
member.  Owned  by  person  with  a 
disability. 


^Pennsylvania 


Monmouth  Vans  Access  & 
Rehab.  Equipment 

5105  Route  33/34. 
Farmingdale,  NJ  07072 
(800)  221-0034 


Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors;  drop  floors:  custom 
driving  equipment:  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts. 
Ricon.  IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC 
touch  pad  systems.  41  yrs.  of 
service  to  the  disabled  community. 
Please  call  for  more  information. 

•Texas 

Advanced  Conversions,  Inc. 

2105  A  Nonh  Beach  Street 

Ft.  Wonh.  TX  76111 

(817)  834-1003 
Guy  Tucker.  President.  Adaptive 
vehicle  modifications.  NMEDA 
member.  6  yrsJn  business.  Buy- 
sell-trade-lease  new  and  used 
equipment.  Wheelchair/scooter  lifts. 
24  hour  sen/ices.  Sale/Service- 
Ricon.  Bruno.  Mobil-Tech.  EMC.  EZ 
Lock.  MPD.  MPS.  Kneel  KAR.  Care 
Concepts. 


•Alabama 

Alabama  Medical  Services,  Inc. 

4320  Narrow  Lane  Rd. 
Montgomery.  AL  36116 
(205)  284-4499 


•California 

Rehab  Specialists,  inc. 

2557  Wyandotte  Street 

Mt.  View.  CA  94043 

(415)965-8282 
Rehab  Specialists  speaalizes  in  all 
phases  of  custom  mobility.  We  are  an 
authonzed  Chek  Marc  Repair  Center 
and  Quickie  Sports  Center.  Please  call, 
wnte  or  fax  for  free  evaluation  or  for 
more  information.  Our  fax  number  is: 
(415)966^108 

Rehab  Specialists,  Inc. 

446  Westridge  Drive 

Watson  villa.  CA  95076 

(408)  724-5544 
Rehab  Specialists  specializes  in  ail 
phases  of  custom  mobility.  We  are  an 
authonzed  Chek  Marc  Repair  Center 
and  Quckie  Sports  Center.  Please  cai!. 
wnte  or  fax  for  free  evaluation  or  for 
more  infomriation.  Ourfax  number  is: 
{408)724-3334 

Wheelchair  House  of  California 

6307  De  Soto  Ave..  Suite  E 
Woodland  Hills.  CA  91367 
(818)713-1278 


•Florida 

Alabama  Medical  Services,  Inc. 

4320  Narrow  Lane  Rd. 
Montgomery.  AL  36116 
(205)  284-4499 

•Illinois 

Fitzsimmons  Surgical  Supply 

2747  West  95th 
Evergreen  Park.  IL  60642 
(312)  881-8700 

•Massachusetts 

Atlantic  Rehab.,  Inc. 

81  Rumford  Ave. 
Waltham,  MA  02254-9055 
(617)  894-0069 

Atlantic  Rehab,  specializes  in  Pediatnc 

Mobility  aixl  Seating.  Sales  and 

Service.  Please  call  for  more 

infomiatjon. 


*New  Jersey 


Marathon  Medical  Equipment 

308  Talmadge  Road 
Edison.  NJ  08817 
(908)  287-4255 

Specializing  in  Pediatnc  Rehab. 

Equipment  tnduding  custom  adaptive 

seating  on  lightweight  wheelchairs  and 

power  mobility  t)ases. 


EALERS 


•New  York 

Dowd  Rental  &  Sales 

100  Mam  Street 

Buffalo,  NY  14202 

(716)  883-8188 
Dowd  has  been  sennang  the  area  since 
1930.  For  personal  service  and  quality 
equipment  and  furthur  information  caii 
Dowd  Rentals  Sales.  Inc. 

Rehabco  ' 

1513  0lmstead  Ave. 

Bronx.  NY  14202 

(716)  883-8188 
45  years  as  New  Yort^'s  okJest  arvj  best 
Rehab,  dealer.  Experts  in  diiWrens 
mobility  &  custom  seating .  Full  tinne 
therapist  for  eva)uat)ons  at  our  new 
fadiity.  Ask  for  our  295  page 
Technology  Guide.  Please  call  or  wnte 
us  today  for  more  information  and 
quality  service. 


•Oklahoma 

Loyal  LaPlante  Supply  Co. 

6702  E.  11th  St. 

Tulsa.  OK  74112 

(918)  835-6381 
Custom  seating.  Check  Marc  certi- 
fied repairs.  Authorized  Check  Marc 
Repair  Center.  We  carry  most  prod- 
ucts &  advertised  in  this  magazine. 

•Texas 

The  Med  Group,  Inc. 

3223  South  Loop  289  #600 

Lubbock.  TX  79423 

(800)  825-5633 
MED  is  a  networtc  of  the  highest 
caliber  rehabilitation  and  related 
equipment  dealers  in  the  nation. 
Standards  for  being  a  MED  dealer 
ensure  that  quality  products  and 
follow  up  services  are  delivered  to 
their  customers.  Please  call  us  for 
more  information. 


For  more  information 
on  advertising  in  our 

State^by-State 
Van  Conversion 
or 

Equipment 
Dealers' Guides 

please  call 
Andrew  McSherry  at: 

(800)  852-2884 
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fih  Wheelchair  Accessible 
^  National  Parks 

This  directory  includes  national  parks  with  wheelchair  access  to 
campsites,  restrooms  and  visitor  centers.  Parks  marked  with  an 
asterisk^)  have  at  least  one  self-guiding  tour  or  trail. 

A  more  comorenensive  .3:  :s  avaiiaoie  'rom  ihe  Nalional  Park  Service.  U.S.  Depaitmeni  of  the 
tnienor.  Washington,  D  C  20013.7127.  (202) 343-3676.  (202)  343-3679  (TDD) 


ALASKA 

*Denali  National  Park 
and  Preserve 
Thea  Nordling 
P.O.  Box  9 

Denali  N.P..  AK  99755 
(907)  .683-2294 
(907)  271-2716  (TDD) 

ARIZONA 

'Grand  Canyon  Nat'l  Park 
Special  Pop.  Coordinator 
P.O.  Box  129 

Grand  Canyon.  AZ  86023 
(602)  638-7888/7772  (TDD) 
(Accessibility  guide 
available) 

ARKANSAS 

'Hot  Springs  National  Park 
Gail  Sears 
P.O.  Box  1860 
Hot  Springs.  AR  71902 
(501)  624-3383 

CALIFORNIA 

'Death  Valley  National 
Monument 
Ross  Hopkins 
PO.  Box  579 
Death  Vallev.  CA  92328 
(619)  786-2331 

'Sequoia  and  Kings 
Canyon  National  Park 
Ben  Bearson 
Three  Rivers.  CA  93271 
(209)  565-3341 

'Yosemite  National  Park 
Lisa  Daprich 
PO.  Box  577 
Yosemite  N.P..  CA  95389 
(209)  372-0265 
(209)  372-4726  (TDD) 

I  COLORADO 

i       'Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
j       PO.  Box  8 

Mesa  Verde  N.P.  CO  81330 
!       (303)  529-4465 

'Rocky  Mountain  Natl  Park 
Public  Information  Officer 
Estes  Park.  CO  80517 
(303)  586-2371.  ext.  206 
(303)  586-8506  (TDD) 


FLORIDA 

'Everglades  National  Park 
Pat  Tolle 
PO.  Box  279 
Homestead,  FL  33030 
(305)247-6211  (Voice/ TDD) 

HAWAU 

'Volcanoes  National  Park 

Richard  Rasp 

PO.  Box  52 

Hawaii  N.P,  HI  96718 

(808)  967-73  1 

KENTUCKY 

Cumberland  Gap  National 
Historical  Park 
Wes  Leishman 
PO.  Box  1848 
Middlesboro,  KY  40965 
(606)  248-2817 

MAINE 

'Acadia  National  Park 
PO.  Box  177 
Bar  Harbor,  ME  04609 
(207)  288-3338 

MARYLAND 

'Antietam  National 
Battlefield 
Joe  Nicodemus 
PO.  Box  158 
Sharpsburg.  MD  21782 
(301)432-5124 

MICHIGAN 

^Pictured  Rocks 
National  Lakeshore 
Robert  Reed 
PO.  Box  40 
Munising,  MI  49862 
(906)  387-2607 

MISSISSIPPI 

'Natchez  Trace  Parkway 
Dan  Brown 
R.R.  1,  NT-143 
Tupelo.  MS  38801 
(601)842-1572 

MISSOURI 

Ozark  National 
Scenic  Riverways 
PO.  Box  490 
Van  Buren.  MO  63965 
(314)  323-4236 


MONTANA 

'Glacier  National  Park 

Superintendent 

West  Glacier.  MT  59936 

(406)  888-5441/5790  (TDD) 

NEVADA 

'Great  Basin  National  Park 
Accessibility  Coordinator 
Baker.  NV  89311 
(702)  234-7331 

'Lake  Mead  Rec.  Area 
Jim  Vanderford 
601  Nevada  Highway 
Boulder  City.  NV  89005 
(702)  293-8920 

NEW  YORK 

'Fire  Island  Nat'l  Seashore 
Steve  Czarnieck 
120  Laurel  St. 
Patchogue,  NY  11772 
(516)  289-1716 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

'Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
Howard  Parr 

200  BBT  Building,  2nd  Fl. 
Asheville,  NC  28801 
(704)  259-0779 

OKLAHOMA 

'Chickasaw  National 
Recreation  Area 
Belh  Hagler-Martin 
PO.  Sox  201 
Sulphur.  OK  73086 
(405)622-3165 

OREGON 

'Crater  Lake  National  Park 
Kent  Taylor 
PO.  Box  7 

Crater  Lake,  OR  97604 
(503)594-2211 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

'Wind  Cave  National  park 
Kathy  Steichen 
R.R.  1.  Box  190-WCNP 
Hot  Springs.  SD  57747 
(605)  745-4600 

TENNESSEE 

Big  South  Fork  National 
River  and  Recreation  Area 
Steven  Seven 
Rt.  3.  Box  401 
Oneida,  TN  37841 
(615)  569-9778 

'Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park 
Gene  Cox 

107  Park  Headquarters  Rd. 
Gatlinburg.  TN  37738 
(615)436-1200 


TEXAS 

"Big  Bend  National  Park 
Jeff  Selleck 

Big  Bend  National  Park,  TX 
79834 

(915)477-2251  . 
(915)  477-2370  (TDD) 

'Padre  Island  National 

Seashore 

Bob  LaFrance 

9405  S.  Padre  Island  Dr. 

Corpus  Christi.  TX  78418- 

5597 

(512)  949-8173 

UTAH 

'Arches  National  Park 
Noel  Poe.  Superintendent 
PO.  Box  907 
Moab,  UT  84532 
(801)259-8161 

'Bryce  Canyon  Nat'l  Park 
Fred  Fagergren 
Bryce  Canyon.  UT  84717 
(801)834-5322  (TDD) 

'Zion  National  Park 
Dave  Karaszewski 
Springdale,  UT  84767-1099 
(801)772-3256 

VIRGINIA 

'Shenandoah  National  Park 
Deanne  Adams 
Rt.  4.  Box  348 
Luray,  VA  22835 
(703)  999-2243 

WASHINGTON 

'Olympic  National  Park 
Special  Pop.  Coordinator 
600  E.  Park  Ave. 
Port  Angeles.  WA  98362 
(206)  452-4501 

WISCONSIN 

'St.  Croix  and  Lower 
St.  Croix  National 
Scenic  Riverways 
Anthony  Andersen 
PO,  Box  708 
St.  Croix  Falls,  Wl  54024 
(715)  483-3284 

WYOMING 

'Grand  Teton  NaVI  Park 
Robin  Gregory 
P.O.  Box  170 
Moose.  WY  83012 
(307)  733-2880 

'Yellowstone  National  Park 
Special  Pop.  Coordinator 
PO.  Box  168 
Yellowstone.  WY  82190 
(307)  344-7381 
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DUET ^...4  new  kind  of  freedom! 

active  lifestyle  with  your  friends  and  family.  Enjoy  the  scenery. 

the  fresh  air  and  the  exhilaration  of  the  outdoors. 

jedly  built  wheelchair/bike,  with  accessories  to  custom  fit 
special  seating  needs  you  may  have,  for  children  or  adults. 

physically  challenged  Duet-owners  in  25  countries  already 
participate  in  outdoor  recreational  activities. 

ition  or  the  location  of  your  nearest  dealer,  please  contact 

ROBERT  HOENING  MOBILITt'  SYSTEMS,  INC. 


)  220-0983 


If*"       7348  S.  Alton  Way  •  Suite  L 
EnglewooO.  CO  80112 
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Subscription  Problems??? 

If  you  have  any  problems  with  your  subscription,  we 
want  to  solve  them  to  your  complete  satisfaction. 
Please  call  (800)  562-1973. 

Want  Your  Name  Off  The  Mailing  List? 

From  time  to  time,  Excqjtioml  Parent  allows  the  names  of  its 
subscribers  to  be  mailed  to  organizations  whose  services 
or  products  we  believe  may  be  of  value  to  our  subscribers, 
if  you  do  not  want  to  receive  any  of  these  mailings,  please 
send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  do  our  best 
to  remove  your  name  from  any  of  these  solicitations. 


Moving? 

Simply  attach  the  label  from  this  magazine  and  write  in 
your  new  address  below.  Please  allow  4-8  weeks. 
Send  To:  Exceptional  Parent 

P.O.  Box  3000,  Dept.  EP 

Denville,iNl.}.  07834 


Name  | 

Addms 

Aptff 

City 

St«t« 

ZIP 

TRIAID-Spccial  Cycles  For  Special  People 

Quality  built  diverse  styles  and  sizes  lor  all  ages 


ThB  Fun  Wh^t0rby  Roi99Z.  UNSET)  New  /»r/»c«W»  kick-stMnd  to  keep  cert  fevefendcenvea 
sling  on  handle  for  additionei  teg  support. 


The  Rolecz* 
ALL  TERRAIN 


Our  lightweight  cart  for  children,  with  its  amazing  patented  soft  pneumatic 
wheels,  is  designed  for  ease  of  movement  over  any  terrain,  as  easily  on  soft  sand 
as  on  concrete.  WE  GUARANTEE  III  Disassembles  easily,  for  storage  or  transporting 
(without  tools).  Great  for  the  beach,  nature  trails,  or  |ust  a  fun  ride.  The  addition 
of  the  Carrie '  Seat  by  Tumble  Forms*'  provides  added  support  for  postural  control. 
Inquire  about  our  Sport  Wheeler  for  teens  and  adults. 


1-800-369-1390 


OFFICE  804  46M122 
FAX  804*461-0363       571  ia  Sellgcr  Drive.  Dept.  E.  Norfolk.  VA  23502 
Reprinied  by  permiS<iion  of  J  A  Piesion  Corporation  1990  Bisseil  HeaUhcare  Coij)ora(ion 


TRIAID  has  been 
building  spccia 
cycles  for  over  20 

years.  TRIAIO  cycles  *ww*»iutat»mi*oouct« 

have  been  designed  in  close 
cooperation  with  therapists 
and  come  in  a  variety  of  sizes 
and  styles.  Designed  for 
comfort,  durability  and  "fun" 
these  cycles  arc  ideal  for  home, 
school  or  hospital. 

C'opynghi  Tnaul  1990  All  specif icauons  arc  sub|cct  lo  aUcniiion  wilhnut  nnucc 


Call 

1-301-759-3525 

P.O.  Box  1364 
Cumberland,  Maryland  21502 
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Directory  of  National 
Recreation  Organizations 

The  following  national  organizations  provide  information  on  various 
local,  regional  and  national  sporting  and  recreational  programs  and 
activities.  For  your  state's  chapter  of  National  Handicapped  Sports 
(NHS),  contact  the  NHS  at  452  Hungerford  Drive.  Suite  100,  Rock- 
villa,  Md.  20850,  (301)  217-0960.  The  NHS  serves  people  of  all 
ages  with  all  kinds  of  disabilities,  including  orthopedic,  spinal  cord, 
neuromuscular  and  visual  impairments. 


Aquatics 

Beach  Wheels,  Inc. 
1555  Shadowlawn  Dr. 
Naples,  FL  33942 
(813)  775-1078 


Canoeing 

Canadian  Recreational 
Canoeing  Association 
1029  Hyde  Park  Rd. 
Suite  5 

Hyde  Park,  ON 
Canada  NOM  1Z0 
(519)  473-2109 

Cooperative  Wilderness 
Handicapped  Outdoor 
Group  (C.W.  Hog) 
Jim  Wise 
Director 

Idaho  State  University 
Box  8118 

Pocatello,  ID  83209 
(208)  236-3912 

SVLORE  —  Special 
Populations  Learning 
Outdoor  Recreation  & 
Education 
27  West  3300  S. 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84115 
(801)484-4128 


Fishing 

Adaptive  Physical 
Education  &  Recreation 
Frederico  Ceccoti 
PO  Box  269 

Alfred  I.  duPont  Institute 
Wilmington.  DE  19899 
(302)  651-4000 

Football 

Recreation  &  Athletics 
Brad  Hedrick 

136  Rehabilitation  Ed.  Ctr. 
1207  S.  Oak  Street 
Champaign,  IL  61820 
(217)  333-4606 

Gardening 

American  Horticultural 
Therapy  Association 
362A  Christopher  Ave. 
Iiaithersburg,  MD  20879 
(301)948-3010 

General  Recreation 

American  Alliance  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  Recre- 
ation and  Dance 
1900  Association  Dr. 
Reston.  VA  22091 
(703)  476-3400 

Intl.  Center  on  Special  Rec. 
362  Koser  Ave. 
Iowa  City.  lA  52246-3038 
(319)  337-7578 
Info,  referral  center  w/special 
recreation  access  library,  publi- 
cations and  quarterly  newslet- 
ters. Parent,  teacher  hotline. 
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Baseball 

Challenger  Baseball 
Little  League  Baseball 
Headquarters 
P.O.  Box  3485 
Williamsport.  PA  17701 
(717)  326-1921 

Basketball 

National  Wheelchair 
Basketball  Association 
Stan  Labanowich 
Commissioner 
University  of  Kentucky 
llOSeaton  Building 
Lexington.  KY  40506 
(606)  257-1623 

Bowling 

American  Wheelchair 
Bowling  Association 
Walter  Roy,  Exec.  Dir. 
3620  Tamarack  Dr. 
Redding,  CA  96003 
(916)  241-6297 

Camping 

Access:  Camping 
P.O.  Box  356 

Malverne.  NY  11565-0356 
(516)  887-5684 

American  Camping 
Association 
5000  State  Road  67  N 
Martinsville.  IN  46151 
(317)  342-8456 

Wilderness  Inquiry 
1313  Fifth  Street  SE 
Box  84 

Minneapolis.  MN  55414 
(612)  379-3858 

Wilderness  on  Wheels 

rill^^cTsolU''^^  A  happy  Child  rides  with  the  North  American  Riding  for  the 
P03)  988  22?2  Handicapped  Riding  Association. 


National  Therapeutic 
Recreation  Society 
3101  Park  Center  Dr. 
Alexandria,  VA  22302 
(703)  820-4940 

Horseback  Riding 

North  American  Riding 
for  the  Handicapped  Assn. 
PO.  Box  33150 
Denver,  CO  80233 
(800)  452-RIDE 

Winslow  Therapeutic 
Riding  Unlimited 
340A  S.  Route  94 
Warwich.NY  10990 
(914)  986-6686 

Ice  Skating 

Skating  Association  for 
Blind  and  Handicapped 
Elizabeth  O'Donell 
1255  Niagra  Falls  Blvd. 
Amhurst,  NY  14226 
(716)  833-2994 

Motorcycling 

Wheelchair  Motorcycle  Assn. 
Dr.  Eli  Factor 
101  Torrey  St. 
Brockton,  MA  02401 
(508)  583-8614 

Music  Therapy 

Natl.  Assn.  for  Music  Therapy 
8455  Colesville  Rd..  #930 
Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 
(301)589-3300 

Sailing 

National  Ocean  Access 
Project  (NOAP) 
P.O.  Box  33141 ,  Farragut  Sta 
Washington,  DC  20033 
(301)217-9843 

Scouting 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Scouting  for  the 
Handicapped 
1325  W.  Walnut  Hill  Lr 
P.O.  Box  152079 
Irving,  TX  75015-207< 
(214)  580-2000 

Camp  Fire  Boys  &  Girk 
Emerson  Goodwin 
4601  Madison  Ave. 
Kansas  City,  MO 
64112 

(816)  756-1950 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  US/ 
Martha  Jo  Dennison 
420  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10018 
(212)  852-5733 

continued  on  pac 
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Enjoy  Safe  Swimming! 

Now  the  physically  challenged 
can  safely  get  in  and  out  of  the  pool 
without  difficulty.  The  Lift  adapts  to 
all  pools  and  installs  easily. 

Sold  to  renowned  hotels  for  ADA 
compliance,  the  public  can  now  pur- 
chase direct.  The  Easv-Lift  runs  on 

^  o 

water  pressure,  features  an  auto  90 
swing  out  and  stores  when  not 
needed.  5  vear  warranty. 


Functional  Forms 

Expand  your  options  to  n:\eet  the 
positioning  needs  of  infants  through 
adults  who  are  physically  challenged. 
Fire  resistant,  institutional  quality 
materials  come  in  13  shapes  each 
having  2  to  7  standard  sizes.  Custom 
sizes  and  shapes  can  be  ordered  for 
special  requirements.  Designed  by 
practicing  therapists  and  profes- 
sionals for  use  in  the  home,  school, 
and  institutional  settings. 


Cozy  Craft 

Quickie  is  now  the  exclusive  dis- 
tributor for  Cozy  Craft,  manufacturer 
of  quality  seating  systems.  At  the 
heart  of  the  Cozy  system  are  its  ex- 
truded wings  which  give  the  seats  & 
backs  a  beveled  edge,  providing  all 
the  advantages  of  a  drop  seat  while 
maintaining  a  seating  surface  that  is 
just  1"  less  than  the  frame  width. 
Adjustable  &  easy  to  install.  Addi- 
tional components  available. 


.  Contact:  Rollins  Healthcare,  Inc. 

i  7201  Haven  Ave.,  #321 

;  AltaLoma,CA  91701 

:  (800)765-7752 


Contact:  Consumer  Care  Products 
P.O.  Box  684 
Sheboygan,  Wl  53082 
(414)459-8353 


Contact:  Quickie  Designs,  inc. 
2842  Business  Park  Avenue 
Fresno,  CA  93727-1328 
(209)  292-2171  or  (800)  456-8186 
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Wheelchair 
Warehouse 


Wheelchair  Warehouse 

Wheelchair  Warehouse  is  a  naticMal 
wholesaler  of  a  complete  line  of  dis- 
count medical  equipment.  They  carry 
a  full  line  of  pediatric  uroloicals,  in- 
continent supplies,  custom  light- 
weights and  a  complete  manufacturer 
line  up  of  pediatric  powerchairs. 

Tlieir  knowledgeable  staff  of  rehab, 
specialists  are  standing  by  to  answer 
all  your  questions  and  supply  all  your 
equipment  needs. 


Contact:  Wheelchair  Warehouse 
100  L  Sierra,  Suite  #3309 
Fresno,  C A  93710 
(800)  829*0202/(209)  436-6147 


DIRECTORY  OF 
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Special  Playset  for  Special  People 

Woodset  offers  a  variety  of  stan- 
dard designs  coupled  with  creative 
solutions  to  mobility  and  positioning 
concerns.  Please  write  or  call  our 
Adaptive  Equipment  Designer,  (800) 
638-9663  (WOOD). 


Contact:  Woodset 
P.O.  Box  2127 
Waldorf,  MD  20604 
(800)  638-9663  (WOOD) 
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Snow  Skiing 

52  Association  for  the 

Handicapped 

Allan  Weinberg,  Exec.  Dir. 

350  Fifth  Avenue.  Rm.  7710 

New  York.  NY  10118 

(212)  563-2693 

Canadian  Association 
for  Disabled  Skiing 
P.O.  Box  307 
Kimberley.  BC 
Canada  VIA  2Y9 
(604)  427-7712 

Ski  For  Light  International 
3101  Old  Highway  Eight 
Roseviile.  MN  55113 
(612)  633-9250 

U.S.  Deaf  Skiers  Assn. 
James  Stern.  Secretary 
62  Woodbury  Court 
Washington  Township.  NJ 
07675 

(Mailing  address  only) 

Softbaii 

National  Wheelchair 
Softball  Association 
Jon  Speake 
Commissioner 
P.O.  Box  22478 
1616  Todd  Court 
Minneapolis.  MN  55033 
(612)  437-1792 

Sports  (Various) 

Braille  Sports  Foundation 
4601  Excelsior  Blvd..  Ste.  321 
St.  Louis  Park.  MO  55416 
(612)  920-9363 
Publishes  Feeling  Sports,  a  bi- 
monthly newsletter:  provides 
leisure,  recreation  &  therapeutic 
information. 
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Canadian  Wheelchair 
Sports  Association 
1600  James  Naismith  Dr. 
Gloucester,  ON 
Canada  K1B5N4 
(613)  748-5685 

National  Handicapped 
Sports 

451  Hungerford  Dr.,  Ste.  100 
Rockville.  MD  20850 
(301)217-0960 

National  Wheelchair 
Athletic  Association 
3595  Fountain  Blvd..  Ste.  LI 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80910 
(719)  574-1150 

Special  Olympics 

1350  New  York  Ave.  NW 

Suite  500 

Washington,  DC  20005 
(202)  628-3630 

U.S.  Assn.  for  Blind  Athletes 
33  N.  Institute  St. 
Colorado  Springs.  CO  80903 
(719)  630-0422 

US,  Cerebral  Palsy 
Athletic  Association 
Michael  King 
Executive  Director 
3810  W.  Northwest  Hwy. 
Suite  205 
Dallas.  TX  75220 
(214)352-4100 

Summer  Camp 
Programs 

MDA  Camp  Program 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Assn. 
National  Headquarters 
3300  E.  Sunrise  Dr. 
Tucson.  AZ  85718 
(602)  529-2000 


Eighteen-year-old  overall  champion  Ron  "Tadpole"  Williams 
at  the  Disabled  National  Water  Ski  Championships. 


National  Easter  Seal  Soc. 
70  E.  Lake  St. 
Chicago,  IL  60601 
(800)  221-6827 
(312)  726-6200 
(312)  726-4528  (TDD) 

Swimming 

Physically  Challenged 
Swimmers  of  America 
Larry  Quintiliani 
229  Miller  St. 
Middieboro.  MA  02346 
(508)  946-1964 

Tennis 

National  Foundation 
of  Wheelchair  Tennis 
Brad  Parks.  President 
940  Calle  Amanecer 
Suite  B 

San  Clemente.  CA  92673 
(714)  361-6811 

Theater  &  the  Arts 

Assn.  of  Handicapped 
Artists,  Inc. 
5150  Broadway 
Depew,  NY  14043 
(716)  683-4624 


ERLC 


Wheelchair  racing  with  Special  Olympics;  outdoor  wheeling  with  Wilderness  on  Wheels. 


National  Theater 
of  the  Deaf 
P.O.  Box  659 
Chester,  CT  06412 
(203)  526-4971 
(203)  526-4974  (TDD) 

Performing  Arts  Theatre  of 
the  Handicapped  (PATH) 
Bob  Cole 
President 
P.O.  Box  3106 
Carlsbad.  CA  92009 
(619)  753-3386 

Very  Special  Arts 
1331  F  Street  NW 
Suite  800 

Washington.  DC  20004 
(202)  628-2800 

(202)  737-0645  (TDD) 

Track  &  Field 

Achilles  Track  Club 
Dick  Traum 
9  East  89th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10128 
(212)  967-9300 

International  Wheelchair 

Road  Racers  Club 

Joseph  M.  Dowling 

President 

30  Myano  Lane 

Stamford.  CT  06902 

(203)  967-2231 

Water  Skiing 

American  Water  Ski  Assn. 
Jim  Grew 
799  Overlook  Dr. 
Winter  Haven.  FL  33884 
(813)  324-4341 

Weightlifting 

U.S.  Wheelchair  Weight- 
lifting  Federation 
Bill  Hens 
39  Michael  Place 
Levittown.  PA  19057 
(215)945-1964 
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WHen  "Every  CfiaCCmgc  is  T^ougfuh 
Every  Victory  is  Siveeter, 

Exceptional  Parent  magazine  brings  iiome  the  information  and 
inspiration,  teciiniques  and  technology  you  count  on  for  all  the 
special  jobs  you  do  as  the  parent  of  a  child  with  disabilities. 

When  your  child  has  special  needs,  you  have  special  needs 
that  range  from  expert  advice  to  old-fashioned  common  sense.  But 
you're  not  as  alone  as  you  may  thinl<,  thanks  to  Exceptional  Parent. 

Exceptional  Parent  magazine  —  A  vital  connection  for  parents,  a 
truly  exceptional  gift  for  anyone  who's  raising  a  child  with  a  disability. 


Subcribe  ',  Mail  to:  Exceptional  Parent,  P.O.  Box  3000,  Dept.  EP  ,  denville,  Nj  07834-9919 
today  or  '  □  o.,,-  Y.  ar —^m      □  Bin  m.- 

^  I         for  individuals 

Q  Ch<'ck  Knclt)S(Ml 


send  a 
that  could 
change  a 
life. 


For  Credit  Card  Orders  call 
^    1  -800-247-8080  ^ 

(New  Subscribers  Only) 


Plrast'  print  uv  is  po: 


S<'nil  a  (iift  t<t: 


Address 


ZIP 


City 


ZIP 


Exceptional  Parent  Press 


What  If  You  Couldn't...? 

A  Multimedia  Program 
about  Disabilities 


I 


This  mullimedia  program  for  ele- 
mentary  schools  (grades  2-5)  presents 
children  with  a  non-threatening  picture  of 
what  It  might  be  like  to  have  a  disability. 
This  sensitizing  is  a  must  for  every  school 
involved  m  mainstreaming.  There  are 
seven  major  areas  of  study  (kits):  opening 
unit,  learning  disabilities,  visual  impair- 
ment, emotional  problems,  hearing 
impairments,  orthopedic  handicaps  and 
mental  retardation.  Each  of  the  units 
gives  information  first,  then  simulation 
experiences  and  problem-solving  exer- 
cises. An  easy-to-use  teachers"  guide  is 
included. 

MASTER  KIT 

The  Master  kit  includes  one  of  each  kit 
with  guide,  packed  in  a  foot-locker  size 
display/storage/transport  case. 
$420.00  (plus  325  shipping  &  handling) 

EVALUATION  PACKAGE 

The  Evaluation  package  contains  one  of 
each  of  the  seven  guides  plus  all  matenals 
for  teaching  the  opening  unit.  Some 
Ways  the  Same.  Some  Ways  Different 
$56.00  (plus  $10  shipping  &  handling) 


EXCEPTIONAL  PARENT  PRESS 

MAIL  TO:  ^^yo  Commonweallh  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  02134-4646 

▼  ▼  ▼    Order  Form  ▼  ▼  ▼ 


Name_ 


Address, 

City  

State  


.ZIP. 


Telephone . 


/  tiave  enclosed  my  check  payable  to 
Exceptional  Parent  Press  orctiarge  to  my 

□  Mastercard  □  VISA 

Account  Number  (All  Digits) 


OTY  TITLE 

UNIT  PRICE  TOTAL 

Master  Kit 

$445 

Evaluation  Package 

$66 

Sub-Total 

MA  R«sidonls 
5*.  Satos  Tax 

TOTAL 

 Expiralion  Dale 

/ 

Jur>*93 


Siqnature  ,  

U  S  lunds  only  These  onces  are  subieci  to  cnanqe  Piease  anow  4-6  weeks  loi  delivery  Returns  rust  be  made  wiinm  4  weeki  ol  delivery  No  overseas  return^  j 
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Selecting  a 

Seating 

System 


it  is  critical  that  children  be  sitting  as  well  as  possible 
before  considering  their  potential  for  access  to  other 
technologies,  such  as  mobility  devices.  Because  the 
child  usually  controls  other  technology  (e.g.  adapted 
tovs,  communication  devices,  computers)  from  the  wheel- 
chair, selection  of  the  seating  system  for  the  wheelchair 
is  most  important. 

The  process  of  assessing  a  child  for  a  seating  system 
must  include  all  people  who  interact  with  the  child  on  a 
daily  basis  (i.e.,  familv  members,  peers,  teachers,  teacher 
assistants,  therapists,  etc.)  because  these  people  know 
the  level  of  function  expected  of  the  child.  Physical  and 
occupational  therapists,  rehabilitation  technology  sup- 
pliers, and  rehabilitation  engineers  can  be  especially 
helpful  in  translating  the  child's  functional  ability  and 
positioning  needs  into  technological  solutions.  Follow- 
ing their  evaluation,  the  seating  team  will  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  familv  regarding  the  type  of  system, 
the  support  contours,  and  the  components  appropriate 
tor  a  given  child. 

The  assessment  results  will  indicate  the  technology 
that  will  best  meet  the  child's  needs.  As  there  are  so 
many  choices  of  seating  systems  and  wheelchairs,  and 
because  prices  can  range  from  hundreds  to  thousands  of 
dollars  for  each  component,  the  technology  selection 
must  be  made  carefully.  Vlistakes  are  costly,  and  chil- 
dren mav  be  forced  to  use  inappropriate  technology  for 
vears  until  new  financing  is  found. 

In  selecting  the  seating  system,  the  team  will  look 
at  the  phvsicaL  psychosocial,  economic,  growth,  and 
height  considerations  that  will  affect  the  child. 

Physical  considerations 

Children  with  physical  disabilities  have  somewhat 
predictable  physical  conditions. 

•  Those  with  spinal  cord  injuries  have  no  or  partial 
sensation  or  muscle  activity  below  the  level  of  their  in- 
jury. If  the  spinal  cord  is  damaged  just  above  the  waist, 
then  the  legs  and  lower  trunk  are  paralyzed  and  there  is 
no  feeling  or  voluntary  movement  below  the  site  of  the 


damage.  If  the  injury  is  to  the  neck,  the  arms  and  trunk 
also  experience  motor  and  sensory  loss.  Therefore,  the 
seating  system  should  be  selected  for  its  ability  to  relieve 
pressure,  thus  preventing  skin  breakdowns  from  occur- 
ring, and  for  its  ability  to  provide  sufficient  support  to 
ensure  a  stable  midline  posture. 

•  Children  with  spina  bifida,  a  congenital  lesion  of 
the  spinal  cord,  have  no  sensation  or  muscle  ability  be- 
low the  level  of  their  spinal  deformity;  often,  they  have 
very  thin  skin  over  the  areas  on  the  back  where  surgery 
has  been  performed  to  repair  the  birth  defect.  Again,  the 
seating  system  must  prevent  skin  breakdown.  Being 
seated  on  a  good  quality  cushion  or  foam  helps  prevent 
injury  under  the  buttocks;  custom  contouring  is  often 
needed  to  accommodate  the  abnormal  curvature  of  the 
spine.  Alternate  floor-level  mobility,  such  as  caster  carts 
or  hand-propelled  mobility  devices,  help  prevent  injury 
to  the  legs  and  heels  that  occur  as  the  children  pull  them- 
selves around  on  the  floor.  Children  with  spina  bifida  or 
spinal  cord  injuries  are  also  incontinent,  so  seating  mate- 
rials must  be  soil-resistant  until  a  routine  is  established 
to  manage  bowel  and  bladder  care. 

•  Children  with  cerebral  palsy  have  problems  with 
muscle  tone  and  / or  muscle  coordination.  If  they  have 
too  much  tone,  their  bodies  will  be  stiff.  Too  little  tone 

results  in  floppy  "rag 
doll"  postures.  Those 
having  spastic  cerebral 
palsy  most  often  have  toe 
little  tone  in  their  trunks 
and  too  much  tone  in  thei: 
arms.  They  have  diffi- 
culty sitting  and  using 
their  arms  or  hands.  For 
them,  seating  must  be 
firm  with  sufficient  trunk 
support  so  they  will  be 
able  to  move  without  fea: 
Children  with  athetoid 


Track  Mounted  Adaptive  Seat- 
ing  and  Positioning  Compo- 
nents for  wheelchairs  by 
Mulholland. 
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ARCH 


ARCH  Regional 
Training  Institutes 

Summer  1993 

'^Alliance  for  Success: 
Your  Community  and 
Program  Working  Together" 

East  Coast 
Training  Institute 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
June  17-18,  1993 

Midwest 
Training  Institute 

Bloomington,  Minnesota 
July  22-23,  1993 

West  Coast 
Training  Institute 

Seattle,  Washington 
August  12-13, 1993 

The  ARCH  National  Resource 
Center  for  Crisis  Nurseries  and 
Respite  Care  Services  is  proud  to 
announce  the  ARCH  Regional 
Training  Institutes  for  the  summer 
of  1993,  These  Institutes  will  focus 
on  effective  community  collab- 
oration. Participants  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  Arthur 
Himmelman.  a  nationally  recog- 
nized expert  in  the  field  of  com 
munity  collaboration. 

Given  the  economic  reality  of 
federal,  state  and  local  govern 
ments,  effective  community-based 
organizations  will  be  exchanging 
information,  altering  activities 
sharing  resources  and  forming 
partnerships  to  better  serve  their 
communities.  Participants  will 
master  practical  skills  which  will 
enhance  their  ability  to  create 
meaningful  partnerships  within 
the  community  —  a  critical  skill  for 
organizational  survival  in  the 
1990s! 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
ARCH  National  Resource  Center, 
Chapel  Hill  Training-Outreach  Project 
800  Eastowne  Dr.,  Chapel  HilL  N.C. 
27514.  (919)  490-5577,  (800)  473-1727 


At  Last!  A  Mobile  Stander 
That  Kids  Call  Cool. 

Introducing  the  Taylor  Made®  Mobile  Stander  for  Kids.  Physically 
challenged  children  make  the  transition  from  sitting  to  upright  mobility 

in  safety  and  comfort.  Available 
in  3  sizes  to  suit  children  of 
various  ages  from  toddlers  to 
teens.  The  Mobile  Stander  is  a 
safe,  portable  unit  crafted  in  a 
lightweight  aluminum  alloy  for 
strength  and  durability. 

Other  features  include: 

•  Improved  body  stander 
positioning 

•  New  level  of  control 

•  Adjustable  foot  supports  for 
leg  length  discrepancies 

•  Fully  cushioned  and  contoured 
upper  body  supports 

•  Removable  positioning  tray  of 
unbreakable  clear  plastic 

Hailed  by  therapists  and  parents 
alike,  the  Taylor  Made®  Mobile 
Stander  helps  kids  feel  better, 
both  physically  and  emotionally. 

For  information,  call 

1-800-258-0942 


TAYLOR  MADE 

HEALTHCARE 

10  West  9th  Avenue 
GloversviUe,  NY  12078 


Augmentative  Communication 
Senson-  Manipulation 
Recreation  Equipment 
Positioning  Systems 
Mobility' 
Videos 

1992-93    Vol  VI 


Adapted  Toys  &:  Devices 
Capability  Switches 
Language  Software 
Large  Print  Books 
Audio  Cassettes 
. . .  and  more! 


New  &  Expanded 


TESANA 

J  A\kry  Special  C 


Ltd. 


AVcry  Special  Catalogue 

P.O.  Box  17.  In'ington,  N.Y.  10533 
Toll  Free  1  -800-443-4728  Fax  1  -9 1 4-59 1  -4320 
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Snug  Seat'  2  on  a  Road 
Runner  Mobility  Base. 


continued  from  page  42 

cerebral  palsy  generally 
have  too  little  tone  most  of 
the  time,  with  sudden 
bursts  of  too  much  tone. 

In  these  cases,  the 
seating  system  should  offer 
firm  support  and  should 
restrict  some  of  the  extra 
movement.  These  abnormal 
tone  patterns  \'ary  in  degree 
from  mild  to  severe  and 
affect  the  amount  of  physi- 
cal control  the  child  has  to 


perform  functional  activities. 

Children  with  cerebral  palsy  also  must  deal  with 
primitive  motor  patterns  that  resolve  at  an  early  age  in 
children  developing  in  a  more  typical  fashion.  ... 

Not  e\'ery  child  exhibits  e\'ery  reflex,  and  the  inten- 
sity will  varv  bv  child.  A  teacher  and  family  can  consult 
with  the  child's  clinicians  to  determine  management  pro- 
cedures that  will  minimize  the  effects  of  these  reflexes  on 
the  child's  posture.  These  reflex  patterns,  as  might  be 
assumed,  also  affect  a  child's  ability  to  activate  a  switch  or 
participate  in  anv  activity  that  requires  body  motion. . . . 

The  pro\-ision  of  a  proper  seating  system  will  en- 
hance the  child's  functional  abilities.  Improved  posture 


will  allow  the  child  to  focus  attention  on  classroom  activ- 
ities. It  will  also  provide  an  added  security  and  stability 
that  will  enable  the  child  to  use  his  or  her  hands  for  eat- 
ing, activating  a  communication  device,  using  a  compu- 
ter, manipulating  classroom  materials,  or  playing.  In 
selecting  technologv  for  young  children,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  one  device  can  never  meet  all  the  needs 
of  an  acti\'e,  growing  child.  Besides  the  primary  seating 
svstem,  there  are  other  devices  that  can  provide  access  to 
many  activities. 

This  material  was  excerpted  from  Technology  in  the  Classroom: 
Applications  and  Strategies  for  the  Education  of  Children  with  Severe  Dis- 
abilities. Positioning.  Access,  and  Mobility  Module,  one  of  four  in  a  series  of 
modules  from  the  Technology  in  the  Classroom  kit.  available  only  from  the 
American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Association.  The  purpose  of  this  mod- 
ule is  to  provide  information  about  assistive  technology  that  will  be  helpful  in 
serving  children  with  disabilities. 

This  57-page  manual  provides  basic  principles  regarding  a  child's  posi- 
tioning and  mobility  needs  and  the  use  of  assistive  technology  to  meet  those 
needs.  A  suggested  format  for  assessing  and  providing  technology  that  will 
help  a  child  access  technical  devices  is  provided,  as  is  a  discussion  about 
using  technology  for  environmental  control. 

Along  with  the  overview  and  basic  principles,  orthopedic  conditions,  sen- 
sory status,  functional  skills,  alternative  equipment,  psychosocial  considera- 
tions and  economic  issues  are  discussed.  The  seven  appendices  provide 
resources  for  the  technology,  funding  options,  fact  sheets  and  a  case  study. 

For  ordering  information  or  to  receive  a  free  catalog,  Csontact  ASHA 
Fulfillment  Operations.  10801  Rockville  Pike,  Rockville.  Md  20852-3279. 
(301)  897-5700.  ext.  218  (8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  EST). 
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FREE  CATALOG 

BOX  901  RIFTON,  NY  12471  800/374-3866 


INTRODUCING 
THE  CINDYLIFT 


TM 


The  CindyLift  was  designed  by  a  loving,  experienced  caregiver 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  his  disabled  daughter. 
It  IS  much  steadier  than  traditional  sling-type  lifts, 
increasing  patient  comfort  and  confidence. 
And,  the  CindyLift  is  very  compact  and  maneuverable,  offering 
the  maximum  amount  of  patient  dignity  and  transportability. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  steady,  maneuverable. 
compact  and  portable  CindyLift,  please  call  today, 

1-800-489-4922 

CmdyUlt  Products  Inc .  7220  Governors  West.  Huntsville.  AL  35806 
TelCDhone  !205\837-6575  FAX  (205)837-5020 
U  S.  Patent  No  5.093  944     Foreign  Patents  Pending 


MULHOLLAND 


WHEELABOUT 


TM 


What  You  Should  Know... 

This  wheeled  stander  provides  exceptional 
maneuverability  and  precise  lower  extremity 
postural  support.  It  can  accomodate  leg  length 
discrepancies,  hip  and  knee  flexion  contactures 
and  ankle  obliquities.  Unlike  other  commercial 
wheeled  standers,  it  provides  stability  not  only  to 
the  sides,  front  and  rear,  but  also  diagonally. 
Available  in  three  sizes. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  543-4769 


Product  Specifications 


Length 
Width 

Weight  Capacity 
Height  Range 


(Toddler,  Child,  Junior) 

34/37/48  inches 
19/22/26  inches 
40/80/160  lbs. 
30-66  inches 


MULHOLLAND 


TMI 


PEER  LEVEL  PRONE  STANDER 
What  You  Should  Know. . . 

This  system  allows  for  standing  at  a  "peer 
appropriate"  height  which  not  only  provides 
improved  socialization  opportunities,  but  also 
eases  floor  to  standing  transfers.  The  postural 
support  system  accomodates  hip/knee  flexion 
contractures,  leg  length  discrepancies  and  ankle 
deformities.  Three  sizes  are  available  with  an 
assortment  of  postural  supports. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  543-4769 


Product  Specifications 


Length 
Width 

Weight  Capacity 
Height  Range 


(Toddler,  Child,  Junior) 

35/32/42  inches 
22/22/27  inches 
30/50/160  lbs. 
24-70  inches 


ERiC 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$1,189/$1,539/$1,774 


MULHOLLAND  POSITIONING  SYSTEMS,  INC, 

P.O.  Box  391 
Santa  Paula,  CA  93060 
(800)  543-4769 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$976/$1,085/$1,450 


MULHOLLAND  POSITIONING  SYSTEMS,  INC, 

P.O.  Box  391 
Santa  Paula.  CA  93060 
(800)  543-4769 
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MULHOLLAND 


FRONT  WHEEL  DRIVE  SPRSTE 


TM 


What  You  Should  Know... 

The  Sprite'''  is  a  rigid  frame  wheelchair  which  not 
only  allows  a  child  to  sit  at  peer  level,  but  also 
aids  in  floor  to  wheelchair  transfers.  Its  frame 
offers  unmatched  growth  potential,  and  can  be 
adapted  for  a  wide  variety  of  postural  support 
requirements. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  543-4769 


Product  Specifications 


Seat  Depth 
Seat  Width 

Seat  Height  from  Floor 
Total  Weight 


8-17  inches 
10-16  inches 
12,5-18  inches 
approximately  24  lbs. 


Suggested  Retail  Price 

$1 ,719  (with  solid  seat  &  back  incL) 


MULHOLLAND  POSITIONING  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
P.O,  Box  391 
Santa  Paula.  CA  93060 
(800)  543-4769 


TM 


^  MUmOLLAND  WALKABOUT 

What  You  Should  Know... 

The  Walkabour  is  a  dynamic  standing  system. 
As  the  child  steps  forward,  the  system  provides 
lateral  support  and  assisted  lift  to  allow  for  his 
next  step.  This  degree  of  lift  is  adjustable  to 
provide  moderate  to  maximum  assistance  for 
weight-bearing.  A  variety  of  accessories  and  2 
sizes  are  available. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  543-4769 


Product  Specifications 


Length 

Width 

Height 

Weight  Capacity 


(ToddlerA'outh) 

32/38  inches 
24/26  inches 

seat  ht.  9-26/16-30  inches 
55/80  lbs. 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$948/$1,106 

MULHOLLAND  POSITIONING  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

P.O,  Box  391 
Santa  Paula.  CA  93060 
(800)  543-4769 


OTTO  BOCK 


ORTHO^NETICS 


ERLC 


M.O.S.S.  II 


What  You  Should  Know... 

The  M.O.S.S.  II  features  outstanding  growth 
capability.  Its  unique  frame  simplifies  the 
attachment  and  adjustment  of  positioning 
hardware.  It  is  available  in  10".  12".  14",  16"  and 
18"  widths  and  may  be  mounted  on  a  "tilt-in- 
space"  Otto  Bock  Wheelbase  or  interfaced  with 
most  manual  or  power  chairs  or  scooters. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  328-4058  or  (612)  553-9464 


Product  Specifications 


Depth 
Width 
Height 
Width 

Weight  Capacity 
Total  Weight 
Folds  To 


11" -20"  (seat  only) 
10" -18" 

12" -30"  (back  only) 

10" -18" 

None, 

10-35  lbs. 

Not  applicable 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
varies  with  model 


OTTO  BOCK  ORTHOPEDIC 

3000  Xenium  Lane  North 
Minneapolis,  MN  55441 
(800)  328-4058 


HANS 


What  You  Should  Know... 

The  innovative  HANS  is  a  breakthrough  destined 
to  make  a  dramatic  difference  for  any  child  or  adult 
lacking  in  head  and  neck  control.  Lightweight  and 
adjustable,  Hans  provides  comfortable  head 
positioning  without  the  use  of  bulky  supports  and 
restraints.  Hans  is  also  an  ideal  companion  to 
other  mobility  and  altemative  positioning  devices, 
such  as  the  Ortho-Kinetics  Standing  Frame. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  824-1068 


Product  Specifications 


Hans  is  a  custom  product.  Call  for  more  information 

OR  FOR  the  name  OF  YOUR  NEAREST  HaNS-CERTIFIED 

Ortho-Kinetics  dealer  —  1  (800)  824-1068. 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
call  for  pricing 


ORTHO-KINETICS 

W220  N507  Springdale  Rd. 
Waukesha,  Wl  53187 
(414)  542-6060 
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SPECIRUM  -  STFKXIER  VERSION 


What  You  Should  Know... 

Scotts'  Stroller  Version  Wheelchair  is  so 
versatile,  it  has  the  capability  to  adapt  to  a  child 
through  years  of  growth,  from  infant  to  narrow 
adult.  Canopy  supports  convert  armrests  by 
adjusting  them  down  the  back  posts.  All 
aluminum,  no  weldmount  frame,  holds  up  to 
vigorous  clampdowns  on  bus  transport. 


Want  to  Know  More? 

(800)  443-6663  Call  for  a  dealer  in  your  area 


Product  Specifications 


Seat  Depth 
Seat  Width 
Back  Height 
Frame  Width 
Weight  Capacity 
Total  Weight 
Folds  To 


Range  fr  8"  to  17" 
Range  fr  9"  to  14" 
38" 

12"  to  14" 
150  lbs, 

25  lbs,  with  frame 
20"  high.  31"  long, 
13  1/2"  wide 


Suggested  Retail  Price 

$2,495  (frame,  basic  Insert,  canopy,  med.  bag) 


SCOTT  DESIGNS 

2169  La  Positas  Court.  Ste.  C 
Llvermore.  CA  94550 
(800)  443-6663 
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KIDSTAND 


What  You  Should  Know... 

This  stand  will  accommodate  children  3'  to  4'  6", 
with  multiple  adjustment  for  custom  fitting. 
Hydraulics  slowly  lift  child  to  standing  position  by 
simply  placing  sling  under  child  and  pumping 
handle. 

Also  available: 

Kidstand  P.  S.  -  Prone  stander  w/  mobility 
package  and  Kidstand  U.  P.  -  Uprite  Stander. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  82-STAND 


Product  Specifications 


Base  Size 
Table  Top 
Height  Range 
Weight  Capacity 
Total  Weight 


32"  X  30" 

18"  X  26  1/4" 
35  1/2"  to  43  1/2" 
150  lbs. 
68  lbs. 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
$1,695 


'Ei 


PRIME  ENGINEERING 

4838  W.  Jacqueiyn  #105 
Fresno,  CA  93722 
(209)  276-0991 
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•Bath  Seating  Systems 

The  Adaptive  Design  Shop 

12847  Point  Pleasant  Drive 
Fairfax.  VA  22033 
(703)  631-1585 

Columbia  Medical  Mfg.  Corp. 
P.O.  Box  633 

Pacific  Palisades.  CA  90272 
(310)  454-6612 

Electric  Mobility  Systems 

1  fy/lobility  Plaza 
Sewell,  NJ  08080 
(800)  667-4548 

Ortho-Kinetics 

P.O.  Box  1647 

Waukesha.  Wl  53187 

(800)  824-1068 
With  stainless  steel  frame  constRjction 
and  our  new  soft  seat  and  back,  the 
cxxnnxxJe  chair  has  a  0  to  1 5°  angle 
adjustat)le  back  for  a  maarnum  com- 
fort. 6-inch  adjustable  back  insert 
acconxxlates  a  child's  growth  over  the 
years  and  the  new  drop  arm  design 
allows  for  easy  side  transfer. 

•Seating  &  Positioning 

CMP  Adaptive  Equipment  Supply 

60-E  South  2nd  Street 

Deer  Park.  NY  11729 

(516)  595-1731 
S&P  components  for  adaptive  equip- 
ment fabrication.  Prod.ind.:  Child's 
Positk)ning  Chair.  Tilt  Adjustable  Arms. 
Tilt-in-Space  Whlchir.  Adaptors  &  more! 

Columbia  Medical  Mfg.  Corp. 

P.O.  Box  633 

Pacific  Palisades.  CA  90272 
(310)  454-6612 

Convaid  Products,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  2458 

Palos  Verdes.  CA  90274 

(800)  552-1020 
Compact-folding,  lightweight  posi- 
tioning buggies  for  all  ages,  three 
sizes,  three  colors,  over  20  positioning 
features.  Five  year  wairanty. 

Danmar  Products,  Inc. 

221  Jackson  Industrial  Drive 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48103 
(800)  443-4728 

ETAC  USA 

1 325  Parklawn  Drive 
Waukesha.  Wl  53185 
(800)  678-3822 
New  from  Denmarit.  R82  seating 
system  with  choce  of  9  bases  and  8 
cotors.  Please  call  us  for  more 
infofmatK3n  at  (800)  678-3822. 

Equipment  Shop 

P.O.  Box  172 
Bedford.  MA  01730 
(617)  275-7681 


Freedom  Designs,  inc. 

2241  Madera  Road 

Simi  Valley.  CA  93065 

(800)  331-8551 
Freedom  Designs.  Inc.  offers  seating 
systems  utiizing  state  of  the  art  tech- 
nology. We  offer  numerous  hardware 
options  to  obtain  optimal  positioning. 
Each  piece  is  ordered  individually  and 
customized  for  your  dient.  Our  seating 
systems  retrofit  any  wheelchai  r  and 
can  be  installed  free  of  charge. 

Invacare 

P.O.  Box  4028 
Elyria,  OH  44036 
(800)  424-4214 

J.A.  Preston  Corporation 

P.O.  Box  89 
Jackson.  Ml  49204 
(800)  631-7277 

Jay  Medical,  Ltd. 

P.O.  Box  18656 
Boulder.  CO  80308 
(800)  648-8282 

JESANA,  Ltd. 

P.O.  Box  17 

In/ington,  NY  10533 

(800)  443-4728 
Offers  full  range  of  S&P  products  from 
TherAdapt  Convaid  &  Skillbuilders. 
We  have  desks  with  sland  board  trays 
&  adjustable  teg  height  modular  posi- 
tioning chairs  allowing  for  individual 
customizing,  supine  &  prone  standers. 
feeder  seat  systems.  &  the  Cruiser 
Positioning  Buggy.  Color  catalog  free. 

Kid  Kart 

126  Rosebud.  Suite  #1 
Belgrade.  MT  59714 
(800)  388-5278 

Life  Enhancennent  Products,  Inc. 

400  Corporate  Pk..  300  Oak  St. 
Pembroke.  MA  02359 
(617)  826-7447 

Mulholland  Positioning  Sys.,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  391 
Santa  Paula.  CA  93061 
(805)  525-7165 

Oftho-Klnetics,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1647 
Waukesha,  Wl  53187 
(800)  824-1068 

Otto  Bock  Orthopedic 

3000  Xenium  Lane  North 
Minneapolis,  MN  55441 
(800)  328-4058 

Patt  &  Kingston 

3765  Mayfair  Drive 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90065 
(213)  222-0255 

Quickie  Designs 

2842  Business  Park  Drive 
Fresno,  CA  93727-1328 
(800)  456-8186 


RIFTON 

Box  901 

Ritton,  NY  12471-0901 

(800)  374-3866 
RIFTON  is  the  only  authonzed 
manufacturer  of  MCV.E.  equipment. 
The  M.O.V.E.  program  has  shown 
tremendous  results  teaching  children 
and  others  to  sit  stand,  and  walk.  Call 
to  purchase  your  copy  of  M.O.V.E. 
curriculum.  Ask  for  our  free  catalogue 
featunngM.O.V.E  equipment. 

ROHO,  Inc. 

100  Florida  Avenue 

Belleville,  IL  62221-5430 

(800)  851-3449 
Pediatric  therapeutic/positjoning  sys- 
tems designed  to  confomi  to  the  evolv- 
ing stiape  of  children  overtime.  Stan- 
dard and  Custom  cushions  available. 

Special  Designs,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  130 

Gillette,  NJ  07933 

(908)  464-8825 
Carefully  crafted  Booster  Seat.  Chairs 
and Standerforages  1-10.  Lotsof 
growth  built-in.  easily  adjustabte.  with  a 
variety  of  supports  and  features  for 
increasing  functional  positioning.  You  ll 
love  the  beautiful  colors  and  the 
versatility  for  both  home  and  school 
use.  Call  for  more  information. 

Special  Health  Systems 

90  Engelhard  Drive 
Aurora.  Ontario  L4G  3V2 
Canada  (416)  841-1032 

TherAdapt  Products,  Inc. 

17  W  163  Oak  Lane 

Bensenville.  IL  60106 

(708)  834-2461 
Innovative  Pediatric  Equipment: 
Therapist  designed  and  clinically 
tested,  our  line  emphasizes  early 
interventiori'pnmary  age  needs. 
Standers.  chairs,  desks,  benches  and 
more.  Free  catalogue.  Please  call  us 
or  fax  us  at  (708)  834-2478  for  more 
infomiation. 

Toys  for  Special  Children 
385  S.  Warburton  Avenue 
Hastings-on-Hudson.  NY  10706 
(914)  478-0960 

Wheelchair  Warehouse 

100  E.  Sierra,  Suite  #3309 

Fresno,  CA  93710 

(800)  829-0202/(209)  436-6147 
A  national  wholesaler  of  a  comolete 
line  of  discount  medical  equipment. 
They  carry  a  full  line  of  pediatry 
uroloicals.  incontinent  supplies,  custom 
lightweight  and  a  complete 
manufacturer  line  up  of  pediatric 
powerchairs.  For  more  information 
please  call  us  today. 


•Standing  Devices 

J.A.  Preston  Corporation 

P.O.  Box  89 
Jackson,  Ml  49204 
(800)  631-7277 

RIFTON 

Box  901 

Ritton,  NY  12471-0901 

(800)  374-3866 
RIFTON  is  the  only  authonzed 
manufacturer  of  M.O.V.E.  equipment. 
The  M.O.V.E.  program  has  shown 
tremendous  results  teaching  chiWren 
and  others  to  sit  stand,  and  walk.  Call 
to  purchase  your  copy  of  M.O.V.E. 
curriculum.  Ask  for  our  free  catatogue 
featuring  M.O.V.E.  equipn^ent. 

Special  Designs,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  130 

Gillette.  NJ  07933 

(908)  464-8825 
Carefully  crafted  Booster  Seat  Chairs 
and  Slander  for  ages  1-10.  Lotsof 
growth  built-in,  easily  adjustable,  with  a 
variety  of  supports  and  features  for 
increasing  functional  positioning.  You  ll 
tove  the  beautiful  colors  and  the 
versatility  for  both  home  and  school 
use.  Call  for  more  infomiation. 

TherAdapt  Products,  Inc. 

17  W  163  Oak  Lane 

Bensenville,  IL  60106 

(708)  834-2461 
Innovative  Pediatric  Equipment: 
Theraptst  designed  and  clinically 
tested,  our  line  emphasizes  early 
intewention/pnmarv  age  needs. 
Standers,  chairs,  desks,  benches  and 
more.  Free  catatogue.  Please  call  us 
or  fax  us  at  (708)  834-2478  for  more 
information. 


For  more  information 
on  a(Jvertising  in  future 

Advertising 
Buyers' 
Guides 

please  call 
Andrew  McSherry  at: 

(800)  852-2884 
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The  Illustrated  Directory 
OF  Disability  Products 


The  new  1993  Illustrated  Directory 
of  Disability  Products  empowers  par- 
ents and  persons  with  disabilities  by 
widening  choices  about  products. 

There  are  many  marvelous  products 
available  —  if  you  know  where  to  find 
them.  Sadly,  many  retail  outlets  do  not 
carry  a  wide  choice  of  products.  Many 
parents  and  persons  with  disabilities  have  experienced  this  lack  of 
choices  when  buying  wheelchairs  and  other  products. 

The  Illustrated  Directory  shoves  hundreds  of  products  along  with  names, 
addresses  and  phone  numbers  so  consumers  can  get  more  information. 

Sample  of  the  contents  of  the  Directory 


•  Manual  &  Power  Wheelchairs 

•  Specialized  Wheelchairs 

» Powered  Scooters  and  ATVs 

•  Cushions.  Sheepskin.  Pressure  Sore 
Prevention 

•  Stalriilts,  Elevators.  Ramps.  Transfer 
Equipnftent 

•  Adapted  Vehicles  &  Driving  Controls 

•  Vehicle  Lifts.  Wheelchair  Carriers 

•  Eating  and  Drinking  Assistance 


» Confinfiunication  Aids 

•  Sports,  Exercise  &  Recreation 
Equipments 

•  Bathroom  Hygiene  &  Safety 

•  Home  Equipment  and  Controls 

•  Walkers.  Crutches,  Canes  and  Braces 

•  Clothing,  Dressing  aids 

•  Pediatry  Products 

•  Respiratory  Products 

•  Therapy  Products 


MAIL  TO: 

Exceptional  parent  press 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston,  Mass.  02134-4646 


Name 


Address. 

City  

State  


.ZIP. 


Telephone . 


Please  send  me . 


.  copies  at  a  cost  S12.95  each 


plus  $3.50  shiDDiPQ  &  handlmo  each 


Total  Enclosed:  S 


I  have  enclosed  my  check  payaoie  to  Exceptronal  Parent  Press 
or  charge  to  my 

□  Mastercard  □  VISA 

Account  Number  (All  Digits) 


Expiration  Oitt. 
Signature  


U  $  funds  only  These  prices  arc  subicct  to  change  Please  allow  4-6  weens  lor  deiiverv 
Returns  must  be  made  withm  4  weeks  ot  deiivew  No  overseas  returns  jun*9) 
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INFORMATIONAL  FORUM 


NET  W  O  RL  ^^M 


Information  from  The  National  Parent  Network  on  Pisablllties 


THE  NATIONAL  PARENT 
NETWORK  ON  DISABILITIES 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

•  Caroi  Blades,  Special  Education  Action 
Committee  (SEAC),  Mobile,  Ala. 

•  Richard  Burden,  IN^SOURCE,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

•  Joanne  Butts,  Washington  PAVE, 
Tacoma,  Wash.,Vice  President,  NPND, 

.  •  Amparo  Crespo  DeCastro,  Asoclaclon 
de  Padres  Por  Bienestar  de  NIftos,  Im- 
pedidos  de  PR.,  Inc.,  Rio  Piedras,  PR. 

•  Connie  Curtin,  Vermont  Parent 
Information  Center,  Winooski,  Vt. 

•  Diana  Cuthbertson,  Statewide  Parent 
Advocacy  Network  (SPAN),  Westfield, 
N.J.,  President,  NPND. 

•  Christine  Davis,  Parent  Union  for 
Public  Schools,  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
Treasurer,  NPND. 

•  Kathryn  Erickson,  Pathfinder  Sen/ices 
of  North  Dakota,  Minot,  N.D. 

•  Paula  Goldberg,  PACER  Center, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

•  Sweet  Alice  Harris,  Parents  of  Watts, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  i 

•  Connie  Hawkins,  Exceptional  Children's 
Assistance  Center  (ECAC),  Davidson. 
N.C.,  Past  President,  NPND. 

•  Bonnie  Johnson,  Arkansas  Parent 
Support  and  Information  Network, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

•  Joan  Kilburn,  MATRIX,  A  Parent 
Network  &  Resource  Center,  San 
Rafael,  Calif, 

•  Sue  Pratt,  CAUSE,  Lansing,  Mich., 
Vice  President,  NPND. 

•  Pam  Steneberg,  Disability  Rights 
Education  &  Defense  Fund,  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  Secretary,  NPND. 

•  Patricia  Smith,  Executive  Director,  NPND 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 
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Parents'  Voices 
Heard  on  the  Hill 

Parents'  voices  are  being  heard 
at  all  levels  this  spring  as  we  partici- 
pate in  health  and  education  reform 
and  as  we  work  to  make  our  own 
children's  programs  more  effective. 
Working  with  the  Education  Task 
Force  of  the  Consortium  of  Citizens 
with  Disabilities  (CDD)  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  parents  were  able  to  get  lan- 
guage into  the  new  administration's 
national  program  for  education  reform. 
Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act 
(EAA).  NPND,  working  with  its 
advocacy  partners,  made  a  major 
contribution  with  the  inclusion  of 
students  with  disabilities  in  the  bill's 
definition  of  "all  students." 

This  is  a  clear  statement  that 
students  with  disabilities  should  par- 
ticipate in  this  country's  school  reform 
activities  and  are  intended  to  benefit 
from  this  bill.  As  this  issue  goes  to 
press,  HR  1804  is  about  to  be  reported 
out  of  committee.  For  a  copy  of  HR 
1804,  write  Document  Room,  B-18, 
Ford  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510  to  find  out  how 
children  with  disabilities  fit  into  the 
national  goals. 

This  work  at  the  national  level 
has  very  clear  implications  for  parents 
as  they  consider  their  role  in  making 
this  act  a  reality.  Parents  will  need  to 


represents  the  philosophy  that  all  stu- 
dents, regardless  of  the  challenges  pre- 
sented by  their  educational  needs, 
should  be  educated  with  same-age 
peers  in  their  neighborhood  schools. 
However,  this  option  does  not  require 
the  blending  of  general  and  special 
education  programs. 

A  third  option,  the  unified  sys- 
tem, creates  an  educational  system  that 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  each  stu- 
dent represents  a  unique  combination  i 
of  abilities  and  educational  needs  and 
may  require  individual  assistance  dur- 
ing the  school  year  to  achieve  impor- 
tant outcomes.  There  is  a  blending  of 
resources  and  schools  are  organized 
around  services,  not  programs. 

As  we  work  toward  school  re- 
form, we  must:  (1)  have  a  clear  vision 
and  mission  for  education  that  includes 
all  students;  (2)  establish  a  system  of 
accountability  for  all  education  pro- 
grams; (3)  create  an  organization  that 
supports  the  mission  of  restructuring; 
(4)  change  what  schools  teach  and 
how  they  teach  it;  and  (5)  create  sup- 
ports for  staff  development  and  staff 
renewal  (Center  for  Policy  Options  in 
Special  Education,  University  of 
Maryland). 

'  The  leadership  of  the  National 
Parent  Network  on  Disabilities  wants 
to  examine  and  participate  in  all  as- 
pects of  educational  reform  and  school 
restructuring  while  assuring  that  all 
protections  of  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA)  are 
kept  intact. 

Parents  on  the  local  level  may 
be  participating  in  reform  activities  at 


become  familiar  with  the  major  trends   your  neighborhood  schools  or  through 
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in  school  reform.  One  option  is  to 
keep  our  separate  and  specialized 
educational  services  and  settings, 
including  separate  classrooms  and 
schools,  to  accommodate  the  range  of 
individual  and  unique  needs  of  stu- 
dents with  disabilities. 

A  second  option  is  inclusive  or 
heterogeneous  education,  which 
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district-wide  planning.  Have  you 
attended  a  Board  of  Education  meet- 
ing lately  to  find  out  if  reform  efforts 
are  underway?  Do  you  know  what 
efforts  your  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  engaged  in  concerning  edu- 
cation reform  that  includes  students 
with  disabilities?  Make  your  voice 
heard. 


V  i.-.ill  


EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR'S  REPORT 
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As  many  of  you  know,  NPND 
recently  received  a  four-month  plan- 
ning grant  from  the  DeWitt  Wallace- 
Reader's  Digest  Fund.  The  grant  was 
made  as  part  of  the  Fund's  School/ 
Family  Partnership  Initiative,  which 
is  designed  to  increase  family  in- 
volvement in  the  education  of  their 
children. 

We  will  work  with  the  State- 
wide Parent  Ad\-ocacy  Network  of 
New  )ersey  to  develop  a  plan,  "All 
Children  Belong"  (.ACB),  to  help  par- 
ents promote  the  inclusion  or'  children 
with  disabilities  into  regular  educa- 
tion classes.  .ACB  will  do  its  develop- 
mental work  in  New^  Jersey.  NPND 
will  create  a  model  for  local  commu- 
nity action  teams  that  will  support  the 
inclusion  of  children  with  disabilities 
in  regular  classrooms.  If  the  planning 
project  proves  successful,  NPND  will 
seek  funding  for  implementing  its 
program  in  five  additional  states. 

The  arrival  of  spring  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  is  always  a  colorful,  ex- 
citing time.  As  you  can  see  from  the 
Ixyisliitivc  Updntc  (page  53),  the  pre- 
sence of  a  new  administration  has 
heightened  the  activitA'  le\^el  and  excite- 
ment here.  The  Consortium  for  Citi- 
zens with  Disabilities  (CCD)  has  been 
busier  than  ever. 

In  addition  to  the  activities 
described  elsewhere  in  NctLVorki}i(^,  I 
am  now  serving,  along  with  Barbara 
Huff  and  Alan  Bergman,  as  a  co- 
chairperson  for  the  Children  and 
Family  Task  Force  of  CCD.  The  short- 
term  goal  of  the  task  force  is  to  de\'el- 
op  legislation  that  can  stand  alone  or 
be  attached  to  other  legislation  that 
will  provide  support,  most  notably 
ca sh ,  for  fa  ni i  1  i es  o f  ch  i  1  d  re n  w  i  t h 
disabilities. 

Approximately  14  states  have 
now  introduced  or  passed  such  legis- 
lation. Longitudinal  data  from  states 
such  as  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
indicates  the  effectiveness  of  familv 


support  which  places  the  family  in 
control  of  how  resources  are  expended. 
Out-of-home  placements  go  down 
and  the  cost  per  child  or  family  receiv- 
ing ser\'ices  is  lower  than  in  more 
traditional  paradigms  of  "support- 
ing" families  in  which  professionals 
decide  what  families  need.  The  Task 
Force  is  moving  toward  action  steps 
in  the  near  future. 

Please  take  a  look  at  the  Family 
Support  coupon  below.  If  you  agree 
with  it,  fill  it  out  and  return  it  to  the 
national  office  of  NPND. 

Our  president,  Diana  Cuthbert- 
son,  made  a  presentation  to  the  OSERS 
Leadership  Conference  held  here  in 
D.C.  in  late  April.  Her  remarks  on 
inclusive  schools  were  well  received. 
She  made  the  voice  of  parents  heard 
and  respected.  She  represented  the 
NPND  membership  ver\'  well. 

NPND  members  representing 
the  western  U.S.  recently  worked 
with  Larry  Searcy,  NPND  director  of 
programs  and  government  relations, 
to  review  the  administration's  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act.  The 
resulting  document  was  approved  by 
the  NPND  Executive  Committee  and 
forwarded  to  Congressional  staff 
working  on  the  bill. 

Se\'eral  of  our  comments  were 
adopted  in  the  final  version  of  the 
House  bill.  Most  notably,  the  inclu- 
sion of  DOD  schools  was  at  the  top  of 
the  list.  Most  importantly,  howe\'er, 
this  work  communicated  to  Congress 
the  concerns  of  parents  of  children 
with  disabilities  surrounding  all  of 
the  upcoming  legislative  actions  that 
could  impact  on  the  education  of  our 
children.  Congratulations  on  a  job 
well  done! 
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Marti  Gentili  Brought  Out 
the  Best  in  All  of  Us 

hy  jomme  Butts,  NPND  Vice  President 

Marti  Gentili  was  someone  who 
dreamed  about  a  national  organiza- 
tion for  parent  training  and  informa- 
tion centers  and  parents  of  individ- 
uals with  disabilities.  Marti  was  a 

charter  member 
of  the  NPND 
Board  Directors 
and  served  as 
our  second  pres- 
ident. She  was  a 
spokesman  for 
families  in  both 
Washington, 
D.C,  and  her 
home  state  of 
Marti  Gentili  Washington. 
Marti  was  the  executive  director 
of  Washington  PAVE  from  the  time  it 
was  first  funded  in  1981  until  her 
death  on  Feb.  28, 1993.  Marti's  vision 
was  always  on  what  could  be  —  not 
on  what  was  lacking.  This  was  true 
in  all  parts  of  her  life  —  family,  com- 
munity, church  and  her  work.  She 
was  gentle,  kind,  compassionate, 
funny,  tough  and  so  bright  and 
articulate. 

She  had  an  uncanny  ability  to 
see  all  sides  of  an  issue  or  problem. 
She  said  it  wasn't  always  a  gift  — 
sometimes  it  felt  like  a  curse  because 
it  made  decisions  difficult.  But  it  was 
so  helpful  to  those  around  her,  broad- 
ening our  perspectives  and  helping 
us  to  be  less  judgmental. 

Marti  looked  at  people  and  saw 
the  best.  We  accomplished  things  we 
might  never  have  thought  possible 
because  she  believed  we  could.  She 
rejoiced  in  our  successes.  She  did  not 
feel  diminished  or  threatened  by  any- 
one's accomplishments  —  she  cele- 
brated them.  She  accepted  and  appre- 
ciated  the  differences  in  each  person. 
She  thought  each  person  was  special 
and  unique,  so  in  talking  to  her.  we 
felt  special  and  unique. 

Marti  had  many  accomplish- 
ments. She  was  a  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer from  1966  to  1968;  a  teacher 
from  1964  to  1968;  she  wTOte  a  weekb 
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newspaper  column.  Parent  Programs, 
for  the  Tacoma  Nezvs  Tribune  from  1977 
to  1978.  She  was  instrumental  in  the 
beginning  of  PAVE  NPND  and  the 
TAPP  Project. 

Marti  was  named  Professional 
of  the  Year  in  1982  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Washington  State  Special  Edu- 
cation Advisory  Council,  a  former 
member  of  the  TAPP  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Underserved  and  Under- 
represented,  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Children,  Youth  and 
Families  and  appointed  to  the  State- 
wide Task  Force  on  Funding  of  Spe- 
cial Education  by  the  Washington 
State  Special  Education  Director.  Her 
counsel  was  sought  at  all  levels;  her 
contributions  were  invaluable. 

Her  greatest  pride  and  success 
was  her  family  —  Ken,  Julie,  Gina 
and  Joanna.  She  will  forever  be 
missed,  but  her  legacy  lives  on  in 
each  one  of  us,  PAVE  and  NPND. 


Legislative  Update 

By  Larry  Searcy,  NPND  Director  of 
Programs  and  Government  Relations 

Appropriations 

The  administration's  budget 
proposal  for  fiscal  year  1994  was 
released  in  April.  The  proposed  bud- 
get for  the  Department  of  Education 
contains  an  additional  S393  million  to 
fund  Goals  2000:  Educate  America 
Act.  Special  education  gains  $22.8 
million  over  1993.  The  administra- 
tion proposed  to  decrease  Chapter  1 
funding  by  $12.6  million  and  add  that 
amount  to  Part  B.  All  in  all,  the  admin- 
istration claims  an  increase  of  $1 4  per 
child  ser\'ed  with  Part  B  funds. 

Parent  Training  and  Information 
Centers  are  recommended  for  level 
funding  at  S12.4  million.  At  the  time 
of  this  writing,  this  represents  a  2.7 
percent  cut  in  funding  because  of  in- 
flation. Additionally,  PTIs  are  still  not 
recommended  to  receive  funding  to 
provide  the  eariy  intervention  services 
for  which  they  were  mandated  and 
authorized  a  few  years  ago.  The  Con- 
sortium for  Citizens  with  Disabilities 
(CCD)  has  recommended  PTI 


funding  to  be  $17.6  miUion  for  1994, 
as  has  NPND. 

Vocational  rehabihtation  is  rec- 
ommended for  a  funding  level  of 
over  SI .9  billion.  The  administration's 
request  represents  a  3.2  percent  in- 
crease over  1993.  It  includes  $10.6 
million  to  support  innovative,  com- 
munity-based demonstration  sup- 
ported work  projects  that  target  un- 
served and  underserved  populations 
as  well  as  12  new  statewide  supported 
work  system  change  projects.  It  ap- 
pears that  funds  will  again  be  ear- 
marked to  provide  training  to  parents 
and  family  members  of  persons  receiv- 
ing vocational  rehabilitation  services. 
NPND  advocated  for  and  assisted  in 
getting  the  administration  to  infuse 
about  5600,000  into  the  new  Title  8  of 
the  act  to  provide  these  serv^ices. 

All  in  all,  this  budget  request 
generally  gets  rid  of  small,  categori- 
cally funded  programs  and  creates 
large  blocks  of  funds  that  will  be 
"  passed  along  to  the  states. 


Education  Reform 

The  administration's  education 
reform  act,  Goals  2000:  Educate 
America  Act  (EAA),  surfaced  in  the 
middle  of  April.  The  act  codifies  a 
National  Goals  Panel  and  a  National 
Education  Standards  and  Improve- 
ment Council.  It  also  provides  fund- 
ing to  states  that  develop  plans  to 
revamp  their  education  systems  con- 
sistent with  the  six  national  education 
goals.  These  are  the  same  goals  we 
came  to  know  and  love  in  the  past  ad- 
ministration's America  2000  initiative. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the 
bill's  definition  of  aU  students  in- 
cludes students  with  disabilities;  CKDD 
schools  are  covered;  IDEA  is  protect- 
ed from  the  granting  of  waivers;  and 
some  35  other  amendments  were  suc- 
cessfully adopted  at  the  subcommit- 
tee level. 

NPND  has  worked  closely  with 
the  CCD  as  well  as  parent  leaders 
around  the  country  to  gain  improve- 
ments in  the  bill.  All  in  all,  the  bill  is 
about  as  good  as  it's  going  to  get. 
NPND  will  track  its  progress  and 
keep  you  informed. 


National  Health  Care 

The  administration's  national 
health  care  proposal  is  due  to  be  made 
public  sometime  after  we  go  to  press. 
Ira  Magaziner,  coordinator  of  Hillary 
CHnton's  Health  Care  Task  Force, 
characterized  some  of  its  anticipated 
features  with  human  service  advo- 
cates in  early  April  and  again  in  May. 

During  a  combined  four-hour 
question-and-answer  period,  he  indi- 
cated that  the  proposed  plan  would 
cover  all  citizens  regardless  of  dis- 
abihty  and /or  "pre-existing  condi- 
tions" at  no  additional  cost.  He  also 
indicated  that  long-term  care,  includ- 
ing personal  assistance  services,  would 
be  available  through  the  administra- 
tion's proposal. 

NPND  is  working  closely  with 
Family  Voices  (a  coalition  created  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  with  the  spe- 
cific intent  of  impacting  this  legislation 
in  a  way  benefitting  children  with 
disabihties  and /or  special  health  care 
needs)  and  UCPA  to  track  this  legisla- 
tion. NPND  will  provide  further 
information  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  National  Health 
Care  Plan  when  it  is  available. 

Family  Support  Legislation 

Our  own  Patty  Smith  recently 
agreed  to  serve  as  a  co-chair  of  the 
Family  Support  Task  Force  of  the 
Consortium  for  Citizens  with  Dis- 
abilities. In  this  role,  she  will  help 
shape  and  promote  legislation  that 
will  provide  fiscal  and  other  support 
for  families  of  children  with  disabil- 
ities. Included  in  the  work  of  this 
Task  Force  is  the  Family  Preservation 
Act,  the  Children's  Mental  Health  Act 
and  draft  legislation  known  as  the 
Children  with  Disabilities  Support 
Act.  Currently,  we  have  a  draft  bill 
available  on  request.  We  want  to 
hear  from  parents  and  family  mem- 
bers nationwide  who  are  in  favor  of 
moving  forward  on  Family  Support 
legislation.  If  you  favor  such  action, 
please  clip,  fill  out  and  return  the 
Family  Support  coupon  found  on 
page  52. 

We'll  keep  you  posted  as  these 
efforts  begin  to  take  shape. 
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Promoting  Individualized  and  Integrated 
Recreation  and  Leisure  Experience 


I  Update  of 
i  Membership 

Update  on  the  membership  of  the 
^  NPND  as  of  March  11, 1993: 

'  Parent  Coalitions --74  Individual —  211 
Parent  Groups    32     Professional  —  62 
Affilated  Organizations  —  33 

New  Groups 

I  Affiliated  Groaps 

:  •  UonaoQ  &  Assoc.  501  NE  35th,  Topeka,  KS 
i  66617.(913)286-0218. 
I  •  Maryland  Infant  &  Toddlers  Program,  300  W. 
i   Lexington  St,  Suite  304.  Baltimore.  MO 

■  21201,(410)333-8100, 

•  ARC  Of  Conn.,1 030  New  Britain  Ave..  #1 02-B, 
;   West  Hartford,  CT  06110,  (203)  953-8335. 

•  Cumberland  Hospital  for  Children  &  Adoles- 
cents, PO.  Box  105.  New  Kent.  VA  23124, 
(804)  966-2242, 

•  Mid-South  Regional  Resource  Center,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky.  Human  Development 
Institute,  121  Mineral  industrial  Building, 
Lexington.  KY  40506. 

Parent  Groups 

•ARC  of  Central  Virginia.  1508  Bedford  Ave., 
.    Lynchburg,  VA  24504.  (804)  845-4071 . 

■  •  Federation  of  Families  for  Children's  Mental 
'   Health,  1021  Prince  SL,  Alexandria,  VA 

22314,(703)  684-7710. 

•  Urban  Parents  Becoming  Effective  Parents 
Through  Training,  9950  Fielding,  Detroit,  1^1 
48228-1214,  (313)  837-1343. 

comes  to  be  seen  as  more  of  a  priority 
in  people's  lives  by  more  people  (fam 
ily  members,  educators,  recreationists 
resiciential  service  providers  and  com 
munity  members),  children  and  aduiti 
with  disabilities  will  have  increased 
opportunities  to  enjoy  the  same  rangt 
of  activities,  experiences,  roles  and 
relationships  as  nondisabled  commu- 
nity members. 


^1/  Pam  Walker,  Syracuse  University 
Center  on  Human  Policy 

Recent  efforts  in  the  field  of 
developmental  disabilities  have 
focused  on  supporting  people  in 
individualized  and  flexible  ways.  An 
individualized  approach  to  recreation 
and  leisure  involves  moving  away 
from  special  programs  by  instead 
developing  the  supports  that  will 
enable  people  to  participate  in  regu- 
lar community  programs,  activities 
and  settings. 

Three  strategies  related  to  this 
include:  assisting  people  in  developing 
and  maintaining  interests;  utilizing 
community  resources;  and  facilitating 
social  interactions  and  relationships. 

Developing  and  Maintaining 
Interests 

Interests  provide  a  vehicle 
through  which  people  get  involved  in 
community  activities  and  form  con- 
nections with  other  people. 

O'Brien  and  Lyle  (1987,  p.  35) 
speak  of  the  importance  of  interests: 
"Interests  link  the  personal  and  the 
social.  They  express  individual  gifts, 
concerns,  and  fascinations  and  call 
for  activities,  information  and  tools  ... 
Shared  interest  founds  associations. 
People  point  to  interests  when  they 
describe  what  gives  their  lives  mean- 
ing." Over  time,  people  may  estab- 
lish "leisure  identities"  (McGill,  1987). 
This  entails  developing  an  interest  to 
the  extent  that  it  becomes  one  of  the 
primary  defining  characteristics  of  a 
person.  This  can  help  take  the  focus 
off  the  disability  as  a  primary  defin- 
ing characteristic. 

Utilizing  Community  Resources 

To  promote  involvement  in  reg- 
ular community  recreational  activities 
and  settings  based  on  people's  inter- 
ests, it  is  necessary  to  be  informed 
about  what  kinds  of  places,  organiza- 
tions and  activities  exist  and  who 
goes  there,  for  what  purposes,  at  what 
times,  etc.  (Center  on  Human  Policy, 
1990;  O'Connell,  1990).  One  needs  to 


think  about  where  people  without  dis- 
abilities who  have  similar  interests  or 
likes/dislikes  spend  time. 

In  cases  where  certain  commu- 
nity activities  or  resources  are  insuf- 
ficient or  nonexistent,  one  could  advo- 
cate for  the  development  of  such 
resources. 

Facilitating  Social  Interactions 
and  Relationships 

Another  aspect  of  assisting  peo- 
ple to  participate  in  community  activ- 
ities and  settings  may  be  the  strategy 
of  "facilitation"  or  "bridge-building" 
(VIount,  Beeman  and  Ducharme, 
1^^88).  This  can  be  used,  in  particular, 
to  move  bevond  physical  integration 
to  social  integration. 

A  number  of  lessons  have  been 
learned  by  people  who  make  such 
efforts  on  behalf  of  people  with  dis- 
abilities (Mount  et  ah,  1988). 

•  It  is  best  done  on  an  individual 
basis  —  one  person  at  a  time. 

•  The  personal,  local  connections 
of  bridge-builders  are  critical. 

•  There  are  no  set  rules  or  models 
to  follow;  rather  bridge-building 
calls  for  creativity  and  flexibility. 

Summary 

Additional  effort  must  go  into 
helping  people  with  developmental 
disabilities  have  integrated  recreation 
<ind  leisure  experiences  which  also  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  social  relation- 
ships with  people  without  disabilities 
and  obtain  valued  roles  in  the  commu- 
nity. Issues  related  to  this  include: 

•  Ensuring  that  adequate  supports 
are  provided  for  full  participation. 

•  Learning  about  and  from  com- 
munity places  and  organizations. 

•  Collaboration  of  diverse  human 
service  agencies,  community 
service  agencies  and  community 
members  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
motion of  maximum  opportuni- 
ties for  inclusion  (Schleien,  Light, 
McAvoy  and  Baldwin,  1989). 

•  Building  community  coalitions. 

As  integrated  recreation /leisure 


This  was  prepared  by  the  Research  and  Training  Center  on 
Community  Integration  with  support  from  the  National  Instttute  or 
Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research.  No  endorsement  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  of  the  opinions  expressed  should 
be  interred.  For  more  intormatjon.  write  to  the  author  at  the 
Center  on  Human  Policy.  200  Huntington  Hall.  Syracuse.  N  Y 
13244-2340. 

For  a  list  of  references  and  select  resources,  contact  NPND 
1600  Prince  St..  #115.  Alexandna.  Va  22314.  (703)  684.6763. 


Networking  is  information  from  the 
:  National  Parent  Network  on  Disabilities.  . 

The  Network  is  a  memljership  organiza- 
;  tion  open  to  all  agencies,  organizations,  ! 
,  parent  centers,  parent  groups,  profession-  ; 
I  als  and  all  individuals  concerned  with  the  ! 
i  quality  of  life  for  people  with  disabilities. 

;  Patricia  M.  Smith        Executive  Director  : 
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WHEN  YOUR  CHILD 
GOES  TO  SCHOOL 
AFTER  AN  INJURY 

by  Marilyn  Lash,  M.S.W.  Published  by 
Exceptional  Parent  in  collaboration  with 
the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  Medi- 
cine, Tufts  University  School  of  Medicine. 
New  England  Medical  Center  ©1992 
Tufts  University.  For  information  about 
purchasing  When  Your  Child  Goes  to 
School  After  an  Injury,  see  ad  at  right. 

The  following  excerpt  is  from  the  chap- 
ter Getting  to  and  from  School  Safely 
by  Kim  Hesse,  M.S.W.,  Massachusetts 
Passenger  Safety  Program^  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Public  Health,  with 
assistance  from  Susan  Larsen,  R.P.T.. 
Diane  Ricciotti,  Deborah  Davia  Richards, 
Cynthia  Rodgers,  M.P.H.,  Paul  Schreibcr. 
M.D.,  and  Karen  Bruner  Stroup,  Ph.D. 
Edited  by  M.  Lash. 

Recommendations 
for  (safety)  devices 

Many  physical  and  emotional 
conditions  are  listed  below  and  fol- 
lowed by  devices  that  may  be  suit- 
able. These  devices  all  meet  applica- 
ble federal  safety  criteria.  Some  of 
these  devices  will  not  be  appropriate 
for  your  child.  It  is  important  that 
you  discuss  each  device  with  your 
child's  caregivers  and  your  child  to 
determine  which  is  best  for  your 
situation.  Every  child  is  different.  If 
your  child's  condition  is  not  listed 
here,  it  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
not  a  suitable  device.  Check  with  the 
professionals  involved  in  your  child's 
care.  Also,  talk  with  other  parents 


who  have  children  with  the  same 
condition  as  your  child.  To  use  these 
devices  and  positioning  aids  correct- 
ly, follow  ail  instructions  carefullv 
and  contact  your  child's  caregivers, 
your  state's  highway  safety  or  public 
health  departments,  or  the  manufac- 
turer or  distributor.  If  you  want  to 
use  a  device  that  is  not  mentioned 
here,  consult  your  child's  caregivers. 
Also,  ask  for  the  crash  test  report  from 
the  manufacturer.  You  may  need  help 
from  your  child's  care  providers  or 
the  state  highway  safety  or  public 
health  programs  to  check  if  the  reports 
are  from  a  reputable  crash  test  labo- 
ratory. For  manufacturer/distributors' 
addresses  and  phone  numbers,  con- 
tact your  child's  care  providers  or 
any  of  the  organizations  listed  at  the 
end  of  this  (excerpt). 

Children  with  spinal  cord  and  brain 
injuries,  bone  fractures,  poor 
balance  or  impaired  strength 

Also  children  with  muscular/ 
skeletal  conditions,  congenital  or 


degenerative  neurological  condi- 
tions, and  developmental  disabilities: 

•  Infants:  Conventional  child 
safety  seats.  Swinger  Home  and  Car 
Bed,  Cosco  Dream  Ride  (used  hori- 
zontal), Evenflo,  Dyn-O-Mite. 

•  Toddlers  and  Older  Children:  con- 
ventional child  safety  seats,  Britax 
Special  Car  Seat,  Carrie  Seat,  Colum- 
bia Orthopedic  Positioning  Seat,  E-Z- 
ON  Vest,  E-Z  ON  Modified  Vest, 
Kidster,  Snug  Seat,  Safety  Rehab  Pri- 
mary 500  Series  and  900  Series  Trans- 
porter, Ortho  Kinetics  Travel  Chair, 
Spelcast  Child  Car  Seat,  Mulholland 
Growth  Guidance  Seating  Systems. 

Children  with  emotional/ 
behavioral  conditions 

•  Infants  and  toddlers  up  to  40  lbs.: 
conventional  child  safety  seats  (con- 
vertible seats  with  five  point  harness 
systems  work  best  to  restrain  chil- 
dren.). Little  Cargo  Vest. 

•  Toddlers  and  older  children:  Boost- 
er seat  may  work,  E-Z-ON  Vest 

continued  on  page  59 


The  Childhood  Injury  Series 

featuring 

When  Your  Child  is  Seriously  Injured: 

The  Emotional  Impact  on  Families  by  Marilyn  Lash. 
A  40-page  booklet  containing  practical  suggestions 
and  techniques  to  help  parents  plan  for  the  future, 
and 

When  Your  Child  Goes  to  School  After  an  Injury 

by  Marilyn  Lash.  A  72-page  booklet  that  helps  families  prepare 
for  their  child's  entry  or  return  to  school  after  a  serious  injury 


Older  Form   Total  Enclosed:  $  [ 

When  Your  Child  Goes  to  School  After  an  Injury  " 

□  One  copy  $7.50  □  io  copies  $52       □  20  copies  S90 
U  SOcopies  $1 90  □  i  oo  copies  $325 

When  Your  Child  Is  Seriously  Injured 

□  One  copy  $4.50  □  i  o  copies  $25.50    □  20  copies  $42 
J  50  copies  $90  □  i  oo  copies  $1 55 

□  I  have  enclosed  my  check  or  money  order  Make  checks  payable  to  Exceptional  Parent. 
«J  Please  bill  my  credit  card  (minimum  order  S1 5) 

□  MC     □  VISA  


Signature. 


Eko  Oite 


ins»lulionai  ourchase  oroe'S  tor  bulk  shiomenis  accepted  wtth  an  add.tionai  SiO  procesano  fee 
Pnc«  ifKiude  Shipping  and  nandimg  u  S  funds  only  Please  aiiow  4^  weeks  for  deltvery 


Name 

Address 

City 


State 


ZIP 


Mail  to:  Exceptional  Parent,  11 70  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02134-4646 
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TECHNOLOGY    BULLETIN  ^^OARD 


We  RECEhfa.Y  INVITED  ALLIANCE  FOR  TECH- 

nology  Access  centers  to  submit  success 
stories  describing  individuals  or  families  who 
have  incorporated  technology  into  their  lives. 
This  is  Exceptional  Farenf's  fourth  installment 
of  these  stories. 

In  many  cases,  specific  products  illustrate 
the  wide  variety  of  technology  tools  available 
and  represent  a  few  of  the  many  products 
demonstrated  and  used  at  ATA  centers. 

ATA  Scrapbook 
of  Success 

Proving  intelligence 

The  Disabled  Children's  Com- 
puter Group  (DCCG),  the  ATA  center 
in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  conducts  hun- 
dreds ot  family  consultations  each 
yean  One  that  stands  out  was  with 
the  family  of  a  three-year-old  child 
with  cerebral  palsy.  K.C.  is  nonver- 
bal and  has  extreme  spasticity. 

It  was  the  family's  first  expe- 
rience with  computers.  They  met 
with  Jennifer,  a  computer  resource 
specialist,  and  her  daughter,  Portia,  a 
teenager  who  also  has  cerebral  palsy. 
In  the  first  few  moments  of  the  ap- 
pointment, K.C.  learned  to  push  the 
PowerPad,  a  touch-sensitive  alter- 
native input  device,  and  operate  a 
program  called  Wlicck  on  the  Bus.  It 
was  exciting  for  his  parents  to  see 
him  do  something  successfully. 

During  the  appointment,  K.C. 
excited  everyone  with  his  ability  to 
work  with  the  computer.  Fortunately, 
we  were  able  to  lend  them  a  comput- 
er, a  PowerPad  and  an  Echo  speech 
synthesizer  so  they  could  test  the 
equipment  further  at  home. 

They  had  a  little  bit  of  trouble 
when  they  got  home,  so  we  provided 
some  technical  support  by  phone. 
We  were  so  pleased  when  we  heard 
the  words  of  the  speech  synthesizer 
saying  a  line  from  the  Paper  Dolls 
program  for  the  PowerPad,  "You 
found  the  underwear,  now  where  is 
my  T-shirt?" 

His  parents  plan  to  get  a  com- 
puter now  that  K.C.  has  had  success 
using  it.  Before  this  there  was  no 


way  for  him  to  prove  he  was  smart, 
K.C.'s  parents  knew  it  and  the  com- 
puter helped  demonstrate  his 
abilities. 

More  control,  more  confidence 

Lexi  Syme  is  a  fifth-grade  stu- 
dent at  Big  Sky  Elementary  School  in 
Billings,  Mont,  Lexi  is  very  outgoing 
and  has  a  warm  personality.  During 
her  fourth-grade  year  at  the  school, 
Lexi  had  an  energetic  teacher  who 
wanted  to  see  her  gain  more  inde- 
pendence. 

Throughout  her  school  career, 
Lexi  had  a  personal  aide  who  did  all 
of  her  writing  for  her.  Her  teacher 


With  computers,  Lexi  is  independent 
and  better  able  to  express  herself. 


wanted  to  eliminate  the  intervention 
of  the  aide  and  give  Lexi  the  expe- 
rience of  composing  her  own  work 
and  doing  her  homework  without 
any  help. 

Lexi  uses  a  wheelchair  for  most 
of  her  mobility.  She  has  good  gross 
motor  use  of  her  hands,  but  her  fine 
motor  skills  such  as  writing  are  lim- 
ited, especially  when  she  needs  to 
take  notes. 

Our  goal  for  assistive  technol- 
ogy intervention  was  to  get  Lexi  to 
think  for  herself  and  do  more  of  her 
assignments  on  her  own  with  mini- 
mal help  from  the  aide.  Our  chal- 
lenge  w^as  to  help  Lexi  achieve  great- 
er independence  using  the  kinds  of 
simple  technology  already  available 
in  the  school. 

Through  collaboration  and 


consultation  between  the  school, 
parents,  teacher  and  PLUK  (Parents 
Let's  Unite  for  Kids  —  the  ATA 
center  in  Billings,  Mont.),  we  got  an 
Apple  IIGS  for  Lexi  to  use  in  the 
classroom. 

We  started  out  with  the  80- 
column  Magic  Slate  program.  Using 
this  software,  Lexi  was  able  to  do  her 
written  assignments,  her  spelling 
lessons  and  keep  a  daily  journal  like 
the  other  students  in  the  fourth  grade. 
For  the  first  time,  she  had  to  learn 
how  to  use  punctuation,  capitaliza- 
tion and  appropriate  grammar.  In 
the  process  of  doing  her  own  writ- 
ing, Lexi  matured  rapidly  in  her  com- 
posing skills. 

This  year  in  fifth  grade,  Lexi  is 
using  the  software  program  Predict 
It.  Her  writing  speed  has  increased 
and  she  is  better  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  volume  of  written  work. 

Lexi  now  has  a  Macintosh  LC 
computer  at  home  so  she  can  do 
homework  using  her  Predict  It  pro- 
gram. She  feels  more  in  control  of 
her  own  education  and  is  better  able 
to  express  herself.  She  is  less 
dependent  on  an  aide  and  more  con- 
fident of  her  own  abilities.  Com- 
puter access  for  word  processing  has 
provided  Lexi  with  the  chance  to 
respond  just  like  her  fifth-grade 
classmates. 

Wt)eels  on  tt)e  Bus  and  Paper  Dolls  are  avail- 
able from  the  Early  Intervention  Program,  1000 
Veteran  Ave..  Room  2310.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90024.(310)825-4821.  Predict  It  Is  available 
from  Don  Johnston  Developmental  Equipment. 
P.O.  Box  639. 1000  N.  Rand  Rd..  BIdg.  115. 
Wauconda.  HI.  60084.  (800)  999-4660.  Magic 
Slate  is  available  from  Sunburst  Communications, 
101  Castleton.  Pleasantvllle.  N.Y.  10570-3498. 
(800)  628-8897. 

The  Alliance  for  Technology  Access  (ATA)  is  a 
network  of  community-based  technology  resource 
centers  dedicated  to  providing  access  to  the  assis 
tive  technologies  and  related  services  that  enable 
people  with  disabilities  to  achieve  productivity,  inde 
pendence  and  success  according  to  their  individ- 
ual needs  and  Interests. 

ATA  centers  serve  people  of  all  ages  with 
disabilities  of  all  kinds  and  have  comprehensive, 
multifaceted  programs  that  reflect  their  specific 
community  needs,  as  well  as  local  talents  and 
resources.  For  more  information  about  the  ATA 
and  the  center  nearest  you,  call  (800)  992-8111  o 
(510)  528-0747. 


•Adaptive  Equipment 

adaptAbility 

Dept.  2292 

Colchester,  CT  06415 
(800)  243-9232,  dept.  2292 
Aids  for  eating,  bathing,  recreation, 
mobility;  therapy  aids:  games  and 
activities.  Free  catalog  with  pedi- 
atric section.  Call  for  more  info. 


•Catalogs 

Equipment  Shop 

P.O.  Box  172 
Bedford.  MA  01730 
(617)  275-7681 

Raghouse 

150  N.  MacQuesten  Pkwy. 

Mount  Vernon,  NY  10550 

(914)  699-1900 
Over  4000  body  movement,  therapy  & 
recreatKxi  products,  adapted  fumiture 
&  toys.  NEW  addition.  SNOEZELEN. 
24  pgs.  of  sensory  stimulation  items. 

•Clothing 

Kuhn  &  Tharp,  Inc. 

12  EMS  LaneT26G 

Leesburg,  IN  46538 

(219)  453-3504 
We  offer  quality  clothing  and 
adaptive  items  for  children  with 
special  needs.  Best  sellers: 
Wheelchair  Ponchos  in  2  weights  for 
year-round  comfort  and  clear 
advantage  shirt  protectors  for  low 
profile  mealtime  ease.  Please  call 
for  more  information. 

NESHEEKA,  Inc. 

1350  E.  Flamingo  Road 
Las  Vegas.  NV  89119 
(702)  598-3118 


•Communication  Aids 

Handy  Speech  Comnriunicatlon 

CCT.  508  Bellevue  Terrace 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15202 

(412)  761-6062 
Affordable,  state  ot  the  art 
Augmentative  Communication 
Device  and  related  hardware, 
software  products.  IBM  compatible. 


•Conferences 

Sotos  Syndrome  Association 

Sixth  Annual  Family  Conference 
Aug.  6-8.  1993  Phoenix.  Arizona 
call  Lynda  Crowe  (602)  926-1937 
Program  consists  of  speakers  &  worl^- 
shops:  diagnostic  exams  avail.  Day 
care  &  meals  induded.  Evening  activ- 
ities planned.  Entire  family  welcome. 


•Cribs  &  Youth  Beds 

HARD  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

230  Grider  Street 

Buffalo,  NY  14215 

(800)  USE-HARD 
Ihe  #1  mfg.  sets  the  standard  for  safe- 
ty in  hospitals.  216  colorful  models 
available.  HARD  will  adapt  products 
to  meet  your  hospital  requirements. 


•Disposable  Bibs 

P.L.  Corp 

P.O.  Box  2517A 

Holyoke.  MA  01041 

(413)  534-3023 
Absorbent  tissue  bibs  with  liquid 
prcof  backing.  Large,  comfortable, 
snug  to  neck.  100  Bibs  $9.95  Post 
Paid,  Please  call  for  more  info. 


•Exercise  Equipment 

Fitter  International,  Inc. 

4515  1st  St.S.E. 
Calgary,  AB  Canada  T2G  2I>2 
(800)  FITTERI/Fax  (403)  229-1230 
PHYSIO  TONER  latex  exercise 
cords  w/foam  grips  for  comfort, 
safety  &  durability.  Easily  attaches 
to  wheelchairs  and  doonways-2 
lengths,  2  resistance  levels. 
POWER  WHB  toJal  hand,  wnst  & 
forearm  strengthening-4  resistance 
levels.  Call  for  free  literature. 


•Furniture 

Resources  For  Industry 

R.D.3.  Box  12 

Walton,  NY  13856 

(607)  865-7184/Fax  (607)  865-8751 
The  RFI  Multi-use  Desk/Table  is 
height  ad)ustable  from  21"  to  34".  (t 
offers  attractive  oak  and  laminate 
design,  many  convenient  features,  a 
lifetime  warranty,  and  optional 
Computer  Worl^station  Accessories, 
Ideal  for  home,  school,  wor^  or 
rehabilitative  environments. 


•Headgear 

Bogs,  Ltd. 

27  Tanglewood  Drive 

Norwich,  CT  06360 

(800)  877-2647 
Soft  foam  headgear,  swim  aids, 
positioning  aids,  foam-dipped 
products.  Please  fax  us  at 
(203)  822-1108. 


•Incontinence 

HDIS 

325  Paul  Ave. 
Ferguson.  MO  63135 
(800)  538-1036 


Access  Medicsl  Supply 

2006  Crown  Plaza  Drive 

Columbus,  OH  43235 

(800)  242-2460 
AHENDS  YOUTH  BRIEFS.  Fit 
children  35-75  lbs.  $51.95/cs  (96), 
Free  Delivery.  Mention  this  ad  to 
receive  a  free  tub  of  Attends 
Disposable  Washcloths  (S8,25 
value)  with  your  first  order!  We  also 
carry  Depend,  Serenity,  other  items. 
Call  for  our  Free  Catalog! 

Incon  Products  Company 

P,0.  Box  5431 

Sioux  City,  lA  51102-5431 

Fax  (402)  494-1744 

We  carry  a  full-line  of  reusable 

diapers  and  pull  over  plastic  pants. 

Write  for  more  information  and  free 

brochure. 

TOP  DRAWERS 

901  1/2  Main  St. 

Hopkins,  MN  55343 

(612)  933-8231 
TOP  DRAWERS  offers  waterproof 
products  for  girls  and  boys  of  all 
ages  and  adults.  100%  cotton 
diapers  are  bright  colorful  nylon 
covers  are  washable  and  reusable. 
Discreet  home  delivery.  Free 
catalog  available.  Please  call  for 
more  information. 


•Software 

Creative  Learning 

206  Sacramento  St.,  Ste.  305 

Nevada  City.  CA  95959 

(800)  576-0538 
TheMultisensoryCumculum^".  Adap- 
tive special  needs  software,  Applell, 
IBM.  Teaches  lang.  development, 
basic  skills  with  pictures  and  sound. 

Laureate  Learning  Systems,  Inc. 

110E,  Spring  Street 

Winooski,  VT  05404 

(800)  562-6801.  (802)  655-4755 
Talking  sftwr.  in  area  of  lang.  devel., 
cognitive  processing  &  instoictional 
games.  FREE  book.  Sequential 
Software  for  Language  Intervention. 

Microsystems  Software 

600  Worcester  Road 

Framingham,  MA  01701 

(508)  879-9000 
HandiWARE  enables  and  improves 
access  to  PC's  for  the  mobility-impair- 
ed, speech-impaired  and  heanng- 
impaired.  Works  with  off-the-shelf 
programs,  generx:  swrtches  &  industiy- 
standard  speech  synthesizers,  $20- 
&6.95  plus  s&h.  Please  write  to  Micro- 
systems Software  for  more  info. 


MIcrosystsms  Softwars 

600  Worcester  Road 
Framingham.  MA  01701 
(508)  879-9000 
MAGic  &  MAGic  Deluxe  magnify  PC 
or  laptop  VGA/SVGA/XGA  screen, 
text  and  graphics  programs  2X. 
Deluxe  magnifies  text-based  apps. 
up  tp  12X.  Worl^  with  adapted  ac- 
cess software.  MAGic:  $79,  Deluxe: 
&  295  plus  $5  s&h.  Please  write  to 
Mk^rosystems  Software  for  more  info. 


•Vans/Driving  Aids 

Rampvan  from  Independent 

Mobility  Sys.,  4100  W.  Piedras  St. 

Farmington,  NM  87401 

(800)  622-0623 
Versatile  minivan  conversion  lowers, 
door  opens,  &  the  ramp  extends. 
Just  kxk  down  as  driver  or  passenger 
&  go.  Call  for  free  video  &  brochure. 


•Voice  Output 

ADAMLAB-Wayne  County 
Reg.  Educ.  Service  Agency 

33500  Van  Born  Road.  Wayne,  f^l 

48184.  (313)  467-1610 
WOLF  Vok»  Output  Communcation 
AkJ-uses  Texas  Instruments*  Touch 
and  fe// enclosure,  synthetic  voice 
by  ADAMLAB,  programmable  plus 
pre-prog.  vocab.,  5000  word  capacity, 
base  version  $400 :  WhisperWolf 
adds  auditory  scanntr^g,  $450:  AlPS 
Wolf  adds  jacks  for  switches,  $500. 

LYNX  Voice  Output  Communkation 
Aid-  new  product,  trainer.  4  messages 
digitized  vorce,  built-in  mk:rophone,  4 
click  membrane  swrtches  on  front 
panel,  direct  select  or  scanning,  red 
LED  feed-back,  plus  auditory  scan- 
ning mode,  four  output  relays  for 
control  battery  operated  toys:  $250. 

HAWK  Voice  Output  Communication 
Aid-  new  product,  trainer  &  start-up, 
digitized  voice  via  built-in  microphone. 
Texas  Instruments'  Touch  and  Tell 
enck)sure.  ADAMLAB  electronics.  9 
message  touchpanel  5  sec.  ea..  easy 
record.  LED  feedback,  recharge- 
able batteries  w/adapter:  $175. 


•Wanderer  Tracking 

CARE  Electronics 

5741  Arapahoa  Rd„  Ste.  2A 

Boulder.  CO  80303 

(303)  444-2273 
WanderCARE  products  infomi  you 
wfiefwver  your  devetopmentally 
disabled  wanderer  has  left  the  vicinity 
of  your  residence  and  lets  you  track 
them  etectronfcaHy.  Ten  years 
expenerwe  in  electronic  personnel 
locatHXi.  Please  call  for  more 
informatkin. 
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PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY 
FOR  INDIVIDUALS 
WITH  MENTAL 
RETARDATION 
infancy  Through 
Adulthood 
by  Carl  B.  Eichstaedt  and  Barry  W. 
Lavay,  vg:1993.  Published  by  Human 
Kinetics  Books,  Champaign,  l!L  To 
order:  #BE!C  0361,  Human  Kinetics 
Publishers.  P.O.  Box  5076.  Cham- 
pagne, 111.  61825-5076,  (800)  747- 
4457,  S45. 

The  folloinu^  cxccq^t  p'om  Chapter  6: 
Maittstreaming:  Program  Consider- 
ations luj^  bccji  reprinted  icitli  peruiis- 
>ion  &om  tlw  publisher. 

Mainstream  Classes 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that 
evervone  in  the  mainstream  setting 
will  automatically  accept  and,  more 
importantly,  socially  interact  with  the 
person  to  be  mainstreamed.  It  is  one 
thing  to  place  a  child  with  Down 
svndrome  into  a  community  recrea- 
tion program,  and  quite  another  for 
this  child  to  be  accepted  and  chosen 
for  plav  bv  the  other  children  in  the 
group.  Mizenand  Linton  (1983) 
offer  the  following  excellent  strate- 
gies for  preparing  the  nondisabled 
group  or  class  for  the  arrival  of  the 
mainstreamed  person. 

1.  Do  not  ignore  individual 
differences;  rather,  these  differences 
should  be  respected.  Students  should 
be  made  to  realize  that  even  though 
each  person  is  unique,  there  are  many 


similarities  among  us.  All  persons 
are  different  and  alike. 

2.  Students  should  be  encour- 
aged to  ask  questions  about  various 
disabilities.  For  example,  a  few  days 
before  a  student  with  Down  syn- 
drome who  is  to  be  mainstreamed 
arrives  in  class,  the  teacher  can  con- 
duct a  lesson  and  discuss  with  the 
class  why  some  people  have  this  con- 
dition. This  would  also  be  an  excel- 
lent time  to  conduct  a  class  discus- 
sion regarding  why  people  tease  one 
another.  With  young  children,  class 
discussions  can  include  such  story- 
book characters  as  Tom  Thumb. 

3.  A  class  session  can  be  con- 
ducted in  which  students  can  learn 
and  experience  "firsthand"  various 
disabilities.  One  such  activity  is  to 
partner  students,  with  one  partner 
blindfolded  and  the  other  partner 


helping  her  or  him  negotiate  an  ob- 
stacle course.  Another  activity  is  to 
have  students  practice  throwing  and 
catching  a  ball  with  their  nondomi- 
nant  hand.  After  these  activities  the 
teacher  can  conduct  a  discussion  and 
encourage  class  members  to  share 
their  thoughts  and  experiences. 

4.  Another  strategy  that  has 
been  effective  in  a  number  of  districts 
and  recreational  programs  is  to  devel- 
op a  handicap  awareness  day  (Dan- 
aher,  1983).  For  example,  a  Saturday 
morning  recreational  program  can  be 
designed  in  which  parents  and  chil- 
dren (with  and  without  disabilities) 
participate  side  by  side  in  various 
nontraditional  games  and  recrea- 
tional activities.  Persons  without 
disabilities  learn  about  persons  with 
disabilities  when  they  participate 
with  them. 


Strategies  for  Modifying  Activities,  Games,  &  Sport 


The  followini;^  is  a  general  list  of  activ- 
ity, game,  and/or  sport  modifications 
that  may  assist  in  providing  the  main- 
streamed  student  with  a  more  produc- 
tive and  positive  experience. 

1.  Design  the  environment  to  fit 
individual  needs 

a.  Lower  the  net  in  a  volley- 
ball game. 

b.  Reduce  the  size  of  the 
playing  field. 

c.  Make  boundaries  'more  tan- 
gible (e.g.,  use  cones,  flags). 

2.  Modify  and  adapt  equipment 

a.  Use  large,  brightly  colored 
foam  balls. 

b.  Use  a  batting  tee  rather 
than  a  pitcher. 

r.  Use  lighter  and  larger 
equipment. 

3.  Reduce  the  time  limit  of  play 

a.  Use  frequent  rest  periods. 

b.  Reduce  the  number  of  min- 
utes played  in  a  period. 

4.  Develop  feedback  and 


reinforcement  techniques 
a.  Insert  buzzers  or  bells  on 
goals  to  reinforce  the 
concept  of  scoring. 
Reinforce  children  who  dis- 
play teamwork  and  share 
during  play. 

5.  Specific  playing  positions 
require  certain  skills 

a.  Rotate  positions,  giving 
each  child  an  opportunity 
to  learn  and  practice 
various  skills. 

6.  Modify  degrees  of  moving 
objects  and  mobility 

a.  Have  objects  (e.g.,  balls) 
move  slowly. 

b.  Reduce  the  size  of  the  play- 
ing area. 

c.  Increase  the  number  of  chil- 
dren participating  on  a  team. 

7.  Insure  some  form  of  success 

a.  Av^oid  elimination  games. 

b.  Stress  self-competition 
rather  than  team 
competition. 
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continued  from  page  55 
(various  sizes);  Britax  Special  Car 
Seat,  Columbia  Orthopedic  Posi- 
tioning Seat. 

Children  who  must  be 
transported  semi-upright  or  flat 

•  Infants:  Evenflo  Dyn~0-Mite 
(may  be  used  with  2"  wide  velcro 
strap  for  prone  positioning);  Swinger 
Home  and  Car  Bed;  Cosco  Dream 
Ride  (up  to  12  lbs.  in  flat  position). 

•  Toddlers  and  older  children:  E-Z- 
ON  Modified  Vest 

Children  with  spica  casts 

•  Infants  and  toddlers:  Spelcast 

;  Child  Car  Seat  with  large  conven- 
tional child  safety  seat  with  a  shal- 
low seat  may  work. 

•  Older  children:  E-Z-ON  Modi- 
fied Vest 

Low  birthweight  infants 

•  Swinger  Home  and  Car  Bed 

:  with  special  bunting  for  premature 
infants;  Infant  only  child  safety 
seats  such  as  Evenflo  Dyn-O-Mite, 
Cosco  First  Ride,  Cosco  Dream 
Ride.  Do  not  use  any  seat  with 
shield  or  arm  rest  which  could  dam- 
age the  face  and  neck  or  interfere 
with  the  child's  breathing. 

Children  with  glasses,  recent 
facial  surgery,  or  tracheotomies 

These  children  need  a  device 
with  a  five-point  harness,  not  a 
shield  or  arm  rest  which  could  in- 
jure the  child. 

Organizations  on  safe 
transportation 

Massachusetts  Passenger  Safety 
Program,  Department  of  Public 
Health,  150  Tremont  St.,  3rd  Floor, 
Boston,  MA  02111,(610)727-1246, 
(800)  CAR-SAFE  (in  MA). 

Safety  Belt  Safe,  P.O  Box  553, 
Altadena,CA  91003,(213)673-2666. 

Automotive  Safety  for  Chil- 
dren Program,  Riley  Hospital  for 
Children,  702  Barnhill  Drive  S-139, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46202-5225. 

Please  write  for  information. 


I  KEY:  c^^Bboto  forChlMrm  i£> 
♦  Educational  Matarials 


BookafCNT  Parants  &  Profaaaionala 
▼  Vidaotapaa  ®^udiotapaa 


Turtle  Books:  for  children  with 
disabilities  and  their  friends.  Write 
for  free  descriptive  brochure.  Also 
ask  for  free  brochure  "Tips  for  Se- 
lectinf^  Books  for  Children  with  Dis- 
abilities" for  your  favorite  librarian. 
Jason  &  Nordic  Publ.,  P.O.  Box  441, 
Hollidaysburg,  PA  16648, 


^  Planning  for  the  Future,  A  newly 
published  400  page  book  provides 
parents  of  a  child  with  a  disability 
with  comprehensive  information  on 
life  and  estate  planning.  $24.95 
(+$3.50  s&h).  American  Publishing 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  988,  Evanston,  IL 
60204-0988,  (800)  247-6553. 


/J  FREE— The  NEW  Special  Needs 
Project  Book  Catalog.  Selection  of 
the  best  books  from  all  publishers 
about  disabilities.  Comprehensive 
resource  for  parents,  children  &  prof. 
Special  Needs  Project,  1482  E. 
Valley  Rd.,  #A121,  Santa  Barbara,  C  A 
93108,  (800)  333-6867. 


/J  Prader-Willi  Perspectives.  A 

quarterly  journal  of  medical,  educa- 
tional and  other  info,  about  Prader- 
Willi  syndrome  for  parents  &  profes- 
sionals. $20  (indiv),  $30  (organiz.). 
Visible  Ink,  Inc.,  Disabilities  Publ. 
Group,  40  Holly  Lane,  Roslyn 
Heights,  NY  11577,(800)358-0682. 


^  Living  With  A  Physical  Disability. 

Jill  Krementz's  powerful  and  heart- 
warming book.  How  It  Feels  to  Live 
With  a  Physical  Disability,  portrays 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  children 
who  live  with  disabilities.  This  book 
is  an  inspiring  gift  of  hope  from  12 
children  raiiging  in  age  from  6  to  16 
whose  physical  disabilities  include 
blindness,  dwarfism,  paralysis,  birth 
anomalies,  spasticity  and  CP.  Cap- 
tured in  text  and  photos,  these  chil- 
dren tell  their  own  stories  and  speak 
with  candor  about  their  lives.  $1 8 
($3.50  s&h.)  Exceptional  Parent, 
1170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston, 
MA  02134.  For  credit  card  orders, 
(800)742-4403. 


^  Disability  Benefits  in  Brief  News* 
letter.  This  8  pg.,  bi-monthly  news- 
letter answers  parents'  questions 
about  their  children's  SSI,  SSDI, 
PASS,  &  other  benefits.  Free  sample 
copies  avail,  in  alternative  formats 
and  print.  DBA,  495  E.  Ellefson  St., 
Iola,WI  54945,(715)445-4755. 


Handicapped  In  Walt  Disney 
Worid®  by  Peter  Smith  is  for  dis- 
abled people  &  friends.  Learn  about 
accessible  trans.,  lodging,  attractions 
&more.  302  pgs.  $10.95  +  $3  s&h. 
SouthPark  Publ.  Group,  4041 W. 
Wheatland  Rd.,  Ste.  156-359B,  Dallas, 
TX  75237-9991,(800)669-5657. 


/D  Free  Book  Catalog:  The  1992 
Special  Needs  Catalog  features  a 
collection  of  valuable  books  for  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  and  their  par- 
ents on  Dov\  n  syndrome,  CP,  autism, 
spec.  ed.  and  more.  Please  contact 
Woodbine  House,  5615  Fishers  Ln., 
Rockvilie,  MD  20852,  (800)  843-7323. 


T  Interax  Video  Sign  Language 
Course.  1200+ signs  based  on  ASL. 
Six  videos  with  6.5  hrs.  Graphics 
provide  reference  of  equivalent 
English  word.  Free  brochure.  $199 
(+  $4.50  s&h.)  Interax  Training,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  473106,  Garland,  TX  75047- 
3106,  (800)  242-5583. 


T  "Say  It  With  Sign"  Video  library 
on  signing.  Drs.  Larry  &  Sharon 
Solow  teach  you  to  sign  with  ASL  & 
fingerspelling.  1st  tape  $9.95  w/sub- 
scription.  Receive  addt'l  2-hr  video 
each  mo.  at  $29.95  ea.  Cancel  sub.  any 
time.  Free  catalog;  credit  card  orders. 
Valiant  Ed.  Videos,  (800)  266-2159. 


T  Beginning  American  Sign  Lan- 
guage Video  Course.  Learn  ASL 
with  this  fun  16  tape  Video  Course! 
Your  whole  family  can  learn  the 
Bravo  &  Billy  Seago!  FREE  catalog- 
Sign  Enhancers,  1320  Edgewatcr 
NW,  Ste  B-10,  Rm,  EP2,  Salem,  OR 
97304,  (800)  767-4461  V/TTY. 
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Deafness  Center 
Publishes  National 
Club  Directory 

The  National  Information 
Center  on  Deafness  (NICD)  at 
Gallaudet  University  announces 
the  a\  ailability  of  their  newest 
publication  titled  Clubs  of  Deaf 
ami  Hard  of  Hcann(^  People.  This 
directory  will  be  a  helpful  tool 
for  people  who  want  to  locate 
clubs  in  their  own  areas  or  in 
areas  where  they  plan  to  travel 
or  move. 

The  directory  was  compiled 
from  the  results  of  question- 
naires sent  to  clubs  across  the 
countn-.  In  addition  to  the  list 
of  clubs,  12  national  associa- 
tions ot  deaf  and  hard  of  hear- 
ing people  and  their  chapters 
are  included. 

The  directory  is  available 
prepaid  for  $5  each.  Compli- 
mentary* copies  of  the  2  993 
Directoru  of  National  Or^ani- 
zattonsof  and  for  Deaf  aiid  Hani 
of  Hcarhi^i  People  and  Publica- 
tions from  the  National  In  forma- 
tion Center  on  Deafness  will 
accompany  each  paid  order. 

NICD  is  a  centralized  source 
t>t  information  on  all  aspects  ot 
hearmi;  loss  and  deafness. 
NICD  collects,  develops  and 
disseminates  up-to-date  infor- 
mation on  deafness,  hearing 
loss,  organizations  and  ser- 
vices tor  deaf  and  hard  of  hear- 
ing people. 

Send  check  or  money  order  to  the 
National  Information  Center  on  Deaf- 
ness. Gallaudet  University/M93. 800 
Florida  Ave..  NE.  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

Spinal  Cord  Injury 
Information  Database 
Now  On-Line 

.A  national  database  or  c\.iu- 
cational  materials  on  spinal 
cord  injury,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Spinal  Injury  Asso- 
ciation (ASIA),  is  now  on-line. 
The  database,  which  con  tarns 


more  than  400  items,  helps 
locate  videos,  films,  booklets 
and  manuals  that  address  the 
special  needs  of  a  person  with 
spinal  cord  injury,  such  as  cop- 
ing, recreation  and  leisure 
activities,  sexuality  issues  or 
home  modifications. 

To  request  a  retrieval,  spe- 
cify the  subject  area  of  interest 
and  a  printed  report  will  be 
mailed.  Two  subject  areas  will 
be  researched  free  of  charge. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Linda  Herson.  Division  of  Education. 
The  Institute  for  Rehabilitation  and 
Research.  1333  Moursund.  Houston. 
Texas  77030.(713)797-5945. 

Brochure  Explains 
Audiology/Pathology 
Insurance  Coverage 

Do  Vf'wr  Health  Bcnetiis 
Cover  Audiolo\^y  and  Speech- 
Lin<;^ua^e  i^athoky-i^if  Services?  is 
a  new  brochure  prepared  by 
the  American  Speech- Lan- 
guage Hearing  Association 
(ASHA)  to  help  consumers 
obtain  the  insurance  coverage 
they  need  for  effective  treat- 
ment of  speech,  language  and 
hearing  disabilities. 

The  brochure  explains  how 
to  file  a  claim,  appeal  denial  of 
coverage  and  ask  for  better 
LO\-erage  trom  employers  and 
unions.  It  also  provides  exam- 
ples ot  services  that  are  covered 
by  some  health  plans  when 
thev  are  provided  by  an  ASHA- 
certified  speech  pathologist  or 
audiologist. 

This  brochure  is  available  free  of 
charge  and  can  be  obtained  through 
the  ASHA  helpline.  (800)  638-8255. 

Service  Helps  Find 
Job  Candidates  with 
Disabilities 

When  U.S.  employers  were 
asked  in  a  recent  survey  why 
they  hadn't  hired  persons  with 
disabilities  within  the  last  year, 
more  than  half  cited  a  lack  of 
qualified  applicants.  A  new 
program  available  to  students 
with  disabilities  is  trying  to 
change  that. 

The  Association  on  Higher 
Education  and  Disabilitv 


(AHEAD),  a  professional  orga- 
nization for  persons  working 
in  disability  service  offices  on 
college  campuses  across  the 
nation,  last  year  launched  its 
National  Resume  Database  for 
Students  with  Disabilities.  The 
program  offers  employers  the 
resumes  of  some  500  persons 
with  disabilities  whose  career 
interests  range  from  aerospace 
engineering  to  fine  art. 

Students  with  disabilities 
pay  no  fee  to  participate  in  the 
database.  Employers  can  ob- 
tain the  database  for  S375  or 
pay  S175  for  a  one-time  search. 
So  far,  about  15  companies  and 
government  agencies  have 
bought  the  database.  The 
Industry  Labor  Council,  a  trade 
organization,  has  made  the 
database  available  to  some  175 
of  their  members,  including 
AT&T  and  Ford. 

Students  who  wish  to  receive  a 
database  form  should  send  a  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to 
AHEAD.  P.O.  Box  21192.  Columbus. 
Ohio  43221-0192. 


Group  Advocates 
on  Behalf  of  the 
Dually  Diagnosed 

The  National  Association 
for  the  Dually  Diagnosed 
iNADD),  founded  in  1<^83  as  a 
nonprofit  organization,  is 
designed  to  promote  interest, 
professional  development  and 
resources  for  indi\*iduals  who 
have  both  mental  illness  and 
mental  retardation. 

During  the  last  several 
years,  research  has  indicated 
that  persons  who  have  mental 
retardation  are  highly  vulner- 
able to  developing  psychiatric 
disorders. 

The  division  of  responsibil- 
ity between  the  mental  health 
and  mental  retardation  service 
systems  has  all  too  often  re- 
sulted in  a  denial  of  compre- 
hensive care  and  treatment  for 
individuals  who  have  mental 
retardation  concurrent  with  a 
serious  mental  health  problem. 


N'ADD  is  a  national  leading 
force  advocating  on  behalf  of 
individuals  who  have  mental 
illness  and  mental  retardation. 

Tlie  association  is  commit- 
ted to  a  six-told  strategy  in 
serving  this  population: 

•  To  stimulate  public  and  pro- 
fessional interest. 

•  To  encourage  the  dissemi- 
nation and  exchange  of  per- 
tinent information. 

•  To  promote  educational  and 
training  programs. 

•  To  advocate  for  appropriate 
governmental  policies. 

•  To  support  research  focused 
on  identification,  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

•  To  foster  the  development  of 
resources  and  services. 

Membership  is  open  to  pro- 
lessionals,  parents,  concerned 
citizens  and  organizations  inter- 
ested in  learning  about  policy, 
advocacy,  program  develop- 
ment and  research  pertaining 
to  the  mental  health  aspects  of 
mental  retardation. 

For  more  information,  contact 
NADD.  110  Prince  St..  Kingston.  N.Y. 
12401,(800)  331-5362,  (914)  331- 
4336. 

ORGANIZATION  NEWTS 

C0nf«r»iic« 

•Nltmiim  Pick  Type  C 
Disease  Confersnce,  Just  for  the 
Kids  of  N.P.C.,  Inc..  Mary  Bofing. 
1 990  Je-To  Lake  East  Dr.,  Danville. 
IN  46122.(317)745-2738. 


•BHnd  Children's  Fund, 
8500  W.  Capiloi  Dr.,  Milwaukee, 
Wt  53222.(41^464^3000,(414) 
464-5693  (fax).,c.,^tt.t^>.^ 

•  Devetopmsntol  Dtsabilities 
Service,  Wagga  Comrminrty  Ser- 
vioes  Centre,  85-87  Fitzmaunce 
St,  Wsgga  Wagga.  Australia 
NSW  2650.  ^v.r-;. 

yi  '-r.  ^:'     •  • 
Nmv  Support  Groups 

•  Auttsm  Netsfork  Interna- 
tk)nel(ANf),P.aBox1545. 
Uwrence,KS  66044. 

.  •TrieomySlntemctionel 
Parent  Support  (TIPS),  Chiklren's 
Hospital  of  Mchigan,  3901  Beau- 
t)ien  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Ml  48201- 
2196,(313)745^13. 
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□  Rakow.  Sue  F.  V.  &  Carol  B.  Carpenter-SIGNS  OF 
SHARING:  An  Elementary  Sign  Language  and  Sex 
Awareness  Curriculum.  '93,  380  pp.  (QVi  x  11),  245 
il.,  $45.75. 

□  Plumridge.  Diane  M..  Robin  Bennett.  Nuhad  Dinno 
&  Cynthia  Branson -THE  STUDENT  WITH  A  GE- 
NETIC DISORDER:  Educational  Implications  for 
Special  Education  Teachers  and  for  Physical  Thera- 
pists, Occupational  Therapists,  and  Speech  Path- 
ologists. 93.  382  pp.  (7  X  10).  32  il..  8  tables. 
573.75. 

□  France,  Kenneth -BASIC  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SKILLS 
FOR  FRONT-LINE  STAFF  OF  RESIDENTIAL  YOUTH 
FACILITIES.  '93,  212  pp.  (7  x  10),  3  il.,  S43.75. 

□  Duran,  Elva- VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  EM- 
PLOYMENT OF  THE  MODERATELY  AND  SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED  AND  AUTISTIC  ADOLESCENT 
WITH  PARTICULAR  EMPHASIS  TO  BILINGUAL 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION.  -92.  182  pp.  (7  x  10).  21  il.. 
$37.75. 

□  Silverman.  Franklin  H.- LEGAL-ETHICAL  CONSID- 
ERATIONS, RESTRICTIONS,  AND  OBLIGATIONS 
FOR  CLINICIANS  WHO  TREAT  COMMUNICATIVE 
DISORDERS,  2nd  Ed.  '92.  258  pp.  (7  x  10).  13  il.. 
S46.75. 

□  lones.  Carroll  i  -CASE  STUDIES  OF  MILDLY 
HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS:  Learning  Disabled, 
Mildly  MenUlly  Retarded,  and  Behavior  Disordered. 

•92.  236  pp.  (7  X  10),  $47.75. 

□  Schwenn.  )ohn  O..  .Anthony  F.  Rotatori  and  Robert 
A  Fox~UNDERSTANDING  STUDENTS  WITH  HIGH 
INCIDENCE  EXCEPTIONALITIES:  Categorical  and 
Noncategorical  Perspectives.  '91.  272  pp.  (7  x  10). 
4  il..  15  tables.  $43.75. 

□  Hoffman.  Cheryl  M.-SIGN  LANGUAGE  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE  REFERENCE  MANUAL.  90.  272  pp.  (8V2 

X  11).  $32.50.  spiral  (paper) 

□  Hughes.  Barry  K.- PARENTING  A  CHILD  WITH 
TRAUMATIC  BRAIN  IN|URY.  90.  Ill  pp.  (7  x  10). 
3  il..  $28.50. 

□  Rotatori.  Anthony  F..  Robert  A.  Fox.  David  Sexton 
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"David  should  have  a 
graduation  party,  too/' 


Conflict  About  Developmental  Milestones 
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el  and  I  are  having  a 
big  argument  about  a 
junior  high  school  grad- 
uation party  for  our  son  David." 
Kate  Allen,  a  short,  dark-haired  v^o- 
man  in  her  mid-50s,  spoke  quickly 
"David  is  15  and  is  graduating  from 
a  junior  high  school  program  next 
week.  We  had  parties  for  our  older 
son  and  daughter  when  they  gradu- 
ated junior  high  school.  David  asked 
us  to  have  a  party  just  like  theirs  and 
I  agreed.  When  I  told  my  husband, 
Mel,  we  began  to  have  a 
discussion  that  we  have 
put  off  for  a  long  time. 

"David  was  bom  with 
cerebral  palsy  after  a  long, 
hard  labor.  From  the  start, 
David  has  had  a  lot  of  dif- 
ficulty dealing  with  the 
everyday  problems  of 
growing  up  that  our  older 
children  handled  so  easily. 
1  come  from  a  large  family 
which  includes  four  broth- 
ers and  sisters  and  a  mil- 
lion cousins,  aunts  and 
uncles  who  all  live  within 
1 5  miles  of  where  we  live 
now.  Mel  comes  from  a 
much  smaller  family. 
Because  they  live  on  the 
coast,  we  have  not  seen 
much  of  them  since  David 
was  bom. 

"Some  of  what's 
happened  to  the  way  wc 
deal  with  things  came 
from  how  much  time  and 


energy  we  had  to  devote  to  caring  for 
David  when  he  was  very  young. 
From  the  beginning,  my  family  has 
been  very  helpful.  They  were  avail- 
able for  babysitting,  encouragement 
and,  although  we  never  took  money 
from  them,  we  always  knew  that 
financial  support  was  available  if  we 
needed  it.  But,  I've  always  felt  that 
Mel  has  not  fully  accepted  all  the 
help  my  family  has  offered  us. 

"We  did  change  some  of  our 
family  practices  after  David  was 


I 
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born.  We  wanted  to  include  him  in 
everything  that  took  place  within  our 
family.  But  from  the  beginning,  since 
he  was  so  difficult  to  handle,  we  started 
to  cut  back  on  inviting  people  to  even 
our  older  children's  birthday  parties. 
David's  own  parties  were  just  cele- 
brated among  the  five  of  us. 

"Mel  has  never  really  shared 
with  me  what  he  has  told  his  brother, 
sister  and  parents  about  David.  I 
think  maybe  saying  he  didn't  share 
with  me  isn't  fair,  but  I'm  never  sure 
how  much  they  know  or 
what  they  really  think. 
We  stopped  traveling  to 
visit  them  the  way  we 
did  when  our  first  two 
children  were  young  — 
some  of  it  because  of 
money  and  some  of  it 
because  it's  much  more 
difficult  as  the  kids  get 
older.  And,  of  course, 
taking  David  would  have 
made  things  much  more 
complicated.  Mel  began 
to  argue  that  inviting 
family  over  for  the  gradu- 
ation would  really  involve 
more  time  and  energy 
than  either  one  of  us  have 
at  this  point. 

"Between  dealing 
with  David  and  the  extra 
costs  and  paying  for  our 
oldest  child's  college  tui- 
tion, we're  both  working 
day  and  night.  Mel  and  1 
have  been  doing  this  for  a 
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long  time.  To  a  certain  extent,  some- 
times when  I've  wanted  to  celebrate, 
do  things  or  go  places  with  the  kids, 
including  David,  Tve  put  off  trying 
to  discuss  iMel's  own  feelings  and 
thoughts  with  him.  Whenever  Mel 
doesn't  want  to  do  something,  he 
always  appeals  to  me  by  saying  that 
we  deserve  to  rest  rather  than  make 
extra  work  for  ourselves. 

"Sometimes  I  think  that  maybe 
Mel  is  embarrassed  and  ashamed  of 
David.  Sometimes  I  feel  he  blames 
me  for  what's  happened.  These  feel- 
ings ordinarily  come  up  when  we 
have  milestones  in  David's  life  that 
we  have  celebrated  with  the  other 
kids  and  really  put  off  with  David. 
This  doesn't  mean  that  Mel  hasn't 
been  an  exceptionally  good  parent  — 
he's  worked  awfully  hard  and  has 
done  more  than  his  fair  share  ot  car- 
ing for  all  of  them,  including  our  two 
older  kids. 

"I  want  to  celebrate  this  grad- 
uation. David  may  not  be  a  genius 
and  I  don't  know  what  he'll  be  able 
to  do  later  in  life,  but  he's  worked 
awfully  hard  and  deserves  e\'ery- 
thing  he's  gotten  to  this  point. 

"When  I  started  to  say  these 
things  to  Mel,  he  began  to  cry.  I  was 
so  upset  that  1  began  to  cry,  too.  We 
both  thought  that  if  we  need  to  have 
this  discussion,  and  I  think  we  do, 
we  should  have  it  with  somebody 
who  can  help  us  figure  out  what's 
going  on  and  what  to  do." 
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have  to  worry,  1  am  proud  of  you.' 
But  then  I'm  so  uncertain  about  what 
he  will  be  able  to  do  when  he  grows 
up,  if  he  grows  up. 

"When  the  other  kids  gradu- 
ated from  junior  high  school,  I  had  a 
good  sense  of  what  they  were  going 
to  do  next  —  what  kinds  of  lives 
thev  were  going  to  lead  and  what 
kinds  of  careers  they  might  have. 
With  David,  I'm  never  sure  if  he's 
really  mastered  whatever  it  is  or 
where  it's  going  to  lead  him.  I  worry 
about  how  much  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  for  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
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ometimes  I'm  confused 
about  what  I  think."  Mel 
Allen,  a  tall,  slender  man 
in  his  early  60s,  spoke  quietly.  "1  do 
admire  David  for  how  hard  he  works 
and  how  much  he's  been  able  to  do. 
He's  done  far  more  than  we  ever 
thought  he  would  when  he  was  born 
and  far  more  than  many  of  the  spec- 
ialists that  he's  seen  over  the  years 
predicted.  I  know  how  much  my 
appro\-al  means  to  him.  Sometimes 
it  breaks  my  heart.  In  the  last  couple 
of  years  he's  always  saying  to  me, 
'Don't  worry.  Dad.  You'll  be  proud 
of  me.*  Sometimes  1  sav,  'You  don't 


kinds  of  things  he  had  in  mind,  it 
was  clear  that  he  still  thinks  of  David 
as  if  he  were  a  \'ery  young  child.  My 
own  sister  doesn't  want  to  talk  about 
this  at  all.  She  has  not  been  \'ery 
helpful  to  my  parents  and  whenever 
1  talk  to  her,  it's  almost  as  if  she  is 
wondering  what  I'm  going  to  ask  for 
and  whether  she  will  want  to  do  it. 
I've  talked  to  my  brother  about  this, 
and  he  always  says.  Talk  to  her, 
don't  talk  to  me.' 

"I  have  been  reluctant  to  go  visit 
them.  The  last  time  I  saw  them  all 
was  five  vears  ago  at  a  family  wed- 
ding when  we  didn't  take  the  kids.  I 
think  r\^e  listened  to  words  spoken 
about  what  David  could  become 
when  he  grows  up,  but  I'm  not  sure  1 
understand  them.  I'm  not  sure  that 
mv  wife  and  1  have  real  I  v  ever  been 
able  to  hear  or  discuss  what  is  goin^^ 
to  happen  to  David  later  in  life.  I 
worrv  a  lot  about  who  is  going  to 
care  for  him.  Somehow  I  never  quite 
feel  like  celebrating.  Sometimes  I 
think  David  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me  and  Kate,  but  maybe  I'm 
a  disappointment  to  him.  I  don't 
know  where  to  start." 


"/  liwit  to  celebrate  this  ^nuiuiUion. 
Diwiii's  luorked  imiulh/  hard." 

life.  I'm  never  really  sure  what  is  a 
milestone  and  what  isn't. 

"I  do  appreciate  the  difference 
between  Kate's  family  and  mine. 
Although  both  families  give  me 
trouble  at  times,  Kate's  family  has 
alwavs  been  available,  although 
sometimes  I  wish  we  had  more  pri- 
vacy. But  I  know  if  we  have  to  count 
on  them,  we  can.  I  know  they  haven't 
been  happv  about  how  restricted 
things  have  been  around  some  of  the 
birthdays,  and  sometimes  we  don't 
take  David  to  family  celebrations. 

"My  family  is  a  different  story. 
When  I  told  my  brother  that  David 
was  graduating  from  junior  high 
school,  he  asked  what  he  should  buy 
him.  When  he  began  to  describe  the 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  Aliens  came  in  because  they 
had  disagreed  about  having  a 
partv  for  their  son,  David,  who 
has  cerebral  palsy.  For  years,  they 
had  limited  David's  birthday  celebra- 
tions to  themselves  and  their  other 
two  children.  Now,  David  was  grad- 
uating from  junior  high  school  and 
had  asked  for  the  same  kind  of  grad- 
uation partv  that  his  older  siblings 
had  had.  Mrs.  Allen  agreed  with  him, 
but  she  knew  that  her  husband  would 
be  unhappy.  Mrs.  Allen  felt  that  her 
husband  was  embarrassed  and 
ashamed  of  David,  although  he  had 
alwavs  done  everything  he  could  to 
help  David. 

Mr.  Allen  argued  that  he  was 
not  embarrassed;  he  was  unsure  what 
graduation  would  mean  to  David  in 
terms  of  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Allen  was  troubled  by  his 

continued  on  page  64 
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wife's  family  being  much  more  sup- 
portive and  accepting  of  David  than 
his  own  family  was.  He  doubted 
whether  his  own  family  cared  as 
much  or  was  as  welcoming. 

Every  family  has  its  own  unique 
wavs  of  celebrating  the  important 
milestones  of  ever>^  member  of  the 
familv  —  the  adults  as  well  as  the 
children.  These  milestones  are  usu- 
ally part  of  a  family  tradition  that 
helps  all  family  members  prepare  for 


"WitJi  Diwid.  /'??/  never  really  sure 
what  i>  a  milestone  and  what  isn't." 

the  next  stage  of  life  and  the  new 
challenges  to  come.  The  Aliens  had 
clearly  established  a  tradition  by 
celebrating  the  junior  high  school 
graduations  of  their  older  children. 
Fart  of  the  dilemma  of  living  with 
and  helping  a  child  with  a  disability 
grow  is  that  there  are  no  clear  guide- 
lines or  markers  to  the  kinds  of  lives 
they  will  be  able  to  lead  or  the  kinds 
of  successes  thev  will  be  able  to  have, 
But  at  the  same  time,  as  they  grow, 
their  opportunities  will  continue  to 
expand. 

When  celebrating  important 
occasion-making  milestones,  families 
should  start  with  their  own  incHna- 
tionsand  wishes  rather  than  any  con- 
cerns .-^bout  other  people.  The  Aliens 
had  wanted  to  celebrate.  Mr.  Allen's 


concerns  involved  including  people 
outside  their  immediate  family.  The 
Aliens  were  able  to  identify  family 
members  as  well  as  close  friends  who 
had  shared  in  Da\id's  efforts  to  grow 
and  had  really  known  him  during 
the  course  of  his  life.  The  Aliens  dis- 
covered that  these  people  were  hap- 
pv  to  share  David's  achievement  with 
their  family. 

Milestones  and  their  celebration 
within  a  family  can  cause  conflicts, 
regardless  of  the  abilities  or  disabili- 
ties of  a  child  or  family  member.  They 
can  cause  old  feelings  of  rivalry  and 
conflict  to  resurface,  as  well  as  the 
feelings  of  shared  joy  in  the  accomp- 
lishment. Milestones  also  represent 
an  opportunity  for  parents  to  begin 
to  review  their  own  thoughts  and 
feelings  about  a  child  and  share  these 
feelings  with  friends  and  family. 
When  things  go  well  in  t^^  life  of  a 
child,  such  a  review  process  is  an  on- 
going one.  However,  when  things 
are  uncertain,  as  in  the  Allen  family, 
parents  often  defer  the  issue  of  review 
and  discussion.  This  means  the  fam- 
ilv has  had  little  opportunity  to  re- 
hearse the  next  step  in  the  child's  life. 
Because  of  this,  they  are  unsure  of 
how  to  share  their  feelings,  not  only 
with  people  outside  the  family,  but 
with  other  family  members  as  well, 

Mr.  Allen,  with  his  wife's  sup- 
port, began  to  see  David's  gradua- 
tion as  a  chance  to  fully  discuss  wUh 
his  own  family  the  concerns  and  ques- 
tions he  still  had  about  his  son.  He 
began  to  understand  something  that 
Mrs.  Allen  had  never  shared  with 
him  —  her  concern  that  he  had  never 
fully  accepted  her  own  family's  will- 
ingness and  desire  to  do  more.  With 
these  incentives,  the  Aliens  began  to 
plan  for  the  graduation  party,  includ- 
ing not  onlv  David's  ideas  but  his 
siblings'  ideas  as  well. 

—  M.J.S.— 

This  case  has  been  selected  from  private 
practice  and  consultation  flies.  The  names 
and  circumstances  have  been  changed  to 
preserve  confidentiality. 
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New  Life  Opportunities  For  Men 


For  more  than  sixty-five  years,  Martha 
Lloyd  Community  Services  has  offered 
superior  quality  day  and  residential  services 
for  women  with  developmental  disabilities. 
Now,  these  opportunities  are  available  to 
men'  as  well  in  a  newly  established 
community  home  in  Troy,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Semi-independent  living  in  a  modern, 
attractive  home.  Training  provided  in 
home  care  and  maintenance,  budgeting, 
and  household  management. 

•  Life  skills  and  vocational  training  in  an 
established  day  program. 

•  Employment  opportunities  in  the  com- 
munity and  within  the  Martha  Lloyd 
complex. 


•  Easy  access  to  nearby  community 
resources  including  shopping,  restau- 
rants, churches,  and  recreation. 

•  Unique  leisure  and  recreational  exper- 
ience in  a  rural  community  setting 
including  camping,  fishing,  hiking,  and 
participation  in  activities  at  local  parks  and 
a  nearby  university. 

•  A  caring  professional  staff  experienced  in 
working  with  individuals  with  develop- 
mental disabilities.  Interdisciplinary  team 
approach  assures  continuity  and 
consistency  in  individual  planning. 

•  Excellent  health  care  provided  by  on-staff 
health  professionals  and  a  community 
medical  center. 

•  Annual  fees  among  the  lowest  in  the 
nation. 
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For  Information  Call 

(717)  297-2185 

or  write:  Martha  Lloyd  Community  Services 
Troy,  PA  16947 
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"THEIR  COMMUNITY  ...  WFTH 

OUR  HELP"  Private,  nonprofit 

community  for  adults  with 

developmental  disabilities. 

Residential  and  day/evening 

programs  and  ser\ices. 

•  Paid  Job  Training 

•Arts  Activities. 

•Therapeutic  recreation. 

•Case  management. 

•125-acre  wooded  environment. 

Contact:  Annandale  at  Suwanee,  Inc. 

3500  Annandale  Lane,  Box  7 
Suwanee,  GA  30174 
(404)  945-8381 

DID  I  HEAR  YOU  SAY  HELP? 
•Are  you  looking  for  appropriate 
services  for  yourself,  your  family 
member  or  client? 
•Would  you  like  to  obtain 
information  on  religious  services 
and  materials  offered  by  specific 
faith  groups  and  Bethesda? 
Then  call  our  toll-free  hothne: 
(800)  369-lNFO. 

Contact:  A.L.  jNapolitano 
Bethesda  Lutheran  Homes  &  Services 
700  Hofhnan  I>i\'e 
Watertown,  \VI  53094 
(800)  369-INFO 

THE  UUVALL  HOME,  EST.  1945. 
A  private,  nonprofit  residential  facil- 
itv  providing  a  warm,  loving  atmos- 
phere for  ambulatorv'  and  non- 
ambulatory people  with  mental 
retardation  of  all  ages: 
•24-hour  nursing  care 
•Lovely  24-acre  rural  campus. 
•Recreational  and  training  activities. 
•Respite  care  available. 

The  Duvall  Home 

Presbyterian  Special  Services,  Inc. 
3395  Grand  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  3e. 
Glenwood,FL  32722 
(Q04)  734-2874 

HEARTSPRING  ASSESSMENT 
AND  TREATMENT  CENTER 

offers  short-term,  extended  and 
summer  assessments  for  multiply 
handicapped  children  ages  3 
through  21.  Specializing  m  speech 
and  language  disorders, 
Heartspring  has  been  helping 
special-needs  children  reach  their 
potential  for  more  than  30  years. 


Contact:  Htartspring^ 
2400  I  arjiine  Drive  I 
Wichita,  KS  6721^-46^9 
(800)833-1043 


•Kennedy- 
Day  School  Program 


30  \XARREN  STREET 
BOSTON.  M.\  02US-368{» 


RIVERBROOK 


KENNEDY  DAY  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM  offers  an  integrated 
educational  &  therapeutic  program 
for  up  to  90  children,  ages  3-22,  who 
have  multiple  disabilities.  The 
School  occupies  a  separate  wing  on 
campus  at  the  Franciscan  Children's 
Hospital  &  Rehab.  Center,  a  100-bed 
hospital  devoted  exclusively  to  chil- 
dren. Chapter  766  approved. 
Members  of  MAAP5. 

Contact:  Jonathan  Parkhurst 
Kennedy  Day  School  Program 
30  Warren  St.,  Boston.  MA  02135-3680 
(617)  234-3800,  ext.  6110 

"MAXIMIZING  INDIVIDUAL 
POTENTIAL" 

•  Community-based,  positive  learn- 
ing environment  for  difficult-to-place 
children,  adolescent^  and  young 
adults  with  MR.  auti-m.  communica- 
tion disorders,  challenging  boha\  - 
iors.  and  developm.ental  disabilities. 
•12-mo.  day/residential  programs. 

•  1 0  miles  west  of  Boston. 

Contact:  Admission^  Director 
The  Learning  Center 
411  Waverlcv  Oaks  Road 
Waltham,  MA  02134 
(617)893-6000 

RIVERBROOK 

A  pri\'ate  residential  facility  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  or  women  who  are 
moderatelv  mental i\  retarded.  The 
gracious  estate  houses  21  clients  in  a 
warm,  familv  atmosphere. 


8INCE  1960 


Contact:  Barbara  Pastie 
Riverbrook 
Ice  Glen  Road 
Stockbridge^MA  01262 
(413)  298-4926 

TALL  PINE  CAMP  Co-ed  mountain 
camping  for  children  and  adults 
with  MR,  Programs  and  activities 
based  on  individual  abilii.  Prof, 
staff,  two  full-time  nurses.  Self-care 
&  social  skills  emphasized.  Aca- 
demics, incl.  computer  programmiiig. 
Many  recreational  activities  includ- 
ing: swimming,  cratts.  boating, 
equestrian  prog.,  etc  2,  3,  6  wk. 
sessions  available  tor  S300/wk. 

Contact:  Ron  &  Cammie  Evdt 
Tall  Pine  Camp,  Rt.  2.  Box 
Tellico  Plains,  T\  37385 
(613)  261-232<^ 
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Berkshire  Meadows  -  a  place  of  "small  miracles' 


r-: 


Hot  water  swirls  and  churns,  limbs  relax,  movement  eases,  A  child  smiles.  Soothed  and 
buoyed  by  the  bubbling  warmth,  he  responds  as  his  arms  and  legs  are  gently  stretched, 
pushing  against  the  flow  of  the  water,  relaxing  back  with  it,  each  movement  broader, 

smoother  than  the  last. 

Young  bodies  float  in  a  broad  expanse  of  bath-tub-warm 
water,  supported  by  flotation  devices,  guided  by 
therapists.  There  is  quiet,  affectionate  encouragement  as 
contorted  limbs  loosen  and  flex;  laughter  at  splashes  and 
water-antics;  shared  pleasure  at  accomplishments: 
reaching  out,  standing,  walking  and  swimming. 

This  is  hydrotherapy  at  Berkshire  Meadows. 


The  little  boy  described  above  does  not  wear  a  daytime  brace  to  maintain  his  range  of  movement.  Instead,  once  a 
week,  he  experiences  the  intense  relaxation  of  the  Hubbard  tank.  Kept  at  a  water-temperature  of  98  to  102 
degrees,  the  butterfly-shaped  tank  has  a  seat  that  can  be  adjusted  to  a  myriad  different  angles  to  accommodate 
whatever  physical  disabilities  he  has.  The  water  is  pumped  through  jets  that  can  focus  on  any  one  area  of  the 
body,  or  provide  constant  high-speed  circulation.  Not  only  does  this  therapy  maintain  and  improve  his  flexibility; 
it  gives  him  relief  from  muscle  spasms  and  pain,  and  provides  sensory  stimulation  that  increases  awareness  of  his 
body  parts.  After  half-an-hour's  hydrotherapy  he  returns  to  his  classroom  calmer,  more  coordinated  and  more 
focused.  His  limbs  are  more  relaxed  and  have  better  range  of  motion  than  at  any  other  time. 

The  young  man  in  the  therapeutic  pool  will  also  exj>erience  a  variety  of  benefits  from  hydrotherapy.  The  water  is 
kept  at  around  94  degrees,  and  the  air  temperature  in  the  room  just  about  the  same.  The  pool  has  a  movable  floor, 
allowing  greater  flexibility  in  programming  and  easy  entry  and  exit.  The  reduction  of  gravity's  effect  enables  the 
children,  when  in  the  pool,  to  move  in  ways  in  which  otherv^se  they  cannot:  if  tliey  cannot  walk  on  land  owing  to 
poor  strength  or  joint  pain,  they  might  be  able  to  walk  )ndej>endently  when  in  the  water,  or  they  might  acquire 
real  movement,  instead  of  spasticity.  Here,  in  the  pool's  supportive  warmth,  weak  muscles  are  strengthened, 
blood  circulation  improved,  paralyzed  muscles  re-educated.  Balance,  co-ordination  and  posture  are  enhanced  - 
and  socialization,  independence,  and  self-esteem  fostered. 


Hydrotherapy  is  just  one  part  of  a  multi-faceted  program  at  Berkshire  Meadows,  a 
private,  non-profit  residential  school  for  children  and  adolescents  who  are 
developmentally  delayed  and  multiply  disabled.  Nestled  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  the  attractive  and  carefully-designed  campus  also  houses  several  cheerful 
residences  and  a  Learning  Center  equipped  with  state-of-the-art  teaching  aids.  The 
program  includes  thorough  medical,  psychiatric  and  nursing  care,  speech  therapy  and 
augmentative  communication,  behavior  management,  physical  therapy  and  functional 
communication.  An  innovative  approach  to  education  includes  sensory  stimulation,  self 
care,  and  the  development  of  pre-cognitive,  cognitive,  pre-vocational  and  independent 
living  skills.  There  is  an  open-door  visiting  policy,  with  each  client's  family  encouraged 
to  participate  in  all  aspects  of  their  child's  program. 


At  Berkshire  Meadows  we  believe  that  all  children,  no  matter  hoiv  severely  disabled  or  mentally  retarded,  can  make 
and  that  through  careful  assessment  of  all  aspects  of  development,  considered  planning  and  teaching,round' 
structure,  and  a  nurturing  environment,  children  can  achieve  their  mxiynum  potential. 

For  further  information,  please  contact:  Ms.  Gail  Charpentier,  Berkshire  Meadows, 

249  North  Plain  Road,  Housatonic,  MA  01236  (413)  528-2523 
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Home  Away  From  Home 

Quality  care  in  a  state-of-the-art  medically  oriented,  yet  home-like, 
facility  for  chronically  ill  infants,  children,  and  young  adults.  A  one 
of  a  kind  program  staffed  by  doctors,  nurses,  therapists,  and 
teachers.  If  you  are  thinking  about  having  your  loved  one  cared  for 
outside  your  home,  consider  Hacienda  de  los  Angeles  with  26 
years  of  experience  helping  families  and  their  chronically  ill  family 
members.  Hacienda  is  located  in  a  semi-rural  setting  bordered  by 
beautiful  South  Mountain  Park,  yet  is  less  than  five  minutes  from 
the  Owens  f^edical  Center. 

Hacienda's  comprehensive  program  offers; 

•  Specialized  care  for  individuals  with  tracheostomies  and  those 
who  are  ventilator  dependent. 

•  A  new  facility  staffed  by  professional  yet  caring  employees. 

•  Open  door  24-hour  visitation. 

•  Physician  services  and  round-the-clock  nursing  care. 

•  Twenty-four  hour  respiratory  therapy. 

•  In-house  physical,  occupational,  and  speech  therapy. 

•  Nutritional  services  by  a  certified  nutritionist. 

•  On-groupds  and  public  school  based  educational  services. 

•  Private  and  semi-private  rooms. 

•  Individualized  programming  designed  to  allow  your  family 
member  to  reach  his/her  full  potential. 

•  In-house  specialized  equipment  construction  and  equipment 
adaptation. 

•  Transportation  in  specially  equipped  vehicles. 


Hacienda 
xf\^  de  Los  Angeles  inc. 

State  Licensed/Federally  Certified 

1402  East  South  Mountain,  Phoenix,  AZ  85040 
(602)  243-4231 
Witliam  J.  Timmons,  Executive  Director 


Empowering 
individuals  to  Share 
Their  God-given  Gifts 
with  the  Community 

St.  John's  Villa,  founded  in  1948.  is  a  private.  Catholic,  non- 
profit residential  community  providing  a  caring,  loving 
environment  which  enhances  the  growth  of  each  adult 
resident  towards  self-acceptance  and  respect.  The  Villa 
integrates  a  residential  adult  population  with  mild  to  severe 
mental  retardation  with  outreach  programs  in  Carroll  County 
attempting  to  empower  individuals  to  share  their  God-given 
gifts  with  The  community.  St.  John's  Villa,  nestled  in  the  hills 
of  northeastern  Ohio,  resembles  a  small  rural  community 
and  is  located  near  the  friendly  town  of  Carrollton. 


Services 

Vocational  Training 

•  Speech  and  Language 
Development 

'  Physical  Education 
and  Swimming 

•  Case  Management 
Services 


Provided 

•  Leisure  Activities 

•  Personal  Living  Skills 

•  Social  and  Domestic 
Skill  Training 

•  Community-based 
Supportive  Employment 
and  Living 


St.  John's  Villa 


For  information  Contact: 
Sister  Elaine  Weber.  O.S.F. 
Executive  Director 
(216)  627-9789 


Mailing  Address: 
P.O.  Box  457 
620  Roswell  Rd.  N.W. 
Carrollton,  OH  44615 


Providing  Quality  Services  for  Children  and  Adults 
with  Autism  and  Related  Developmental  Disabilities 


C)  I       B  O  S  T  ()  N 


Day 

Ea^iy  tnrerveniton  ■  Age  ?? 


Residential 

Aaes  6-?2 


Farmstead 

fis\r-  ie  ■  AcJurtnood 


Twelve  Montn  Day  EaucaiiOnal  Programming 
Specialized  Community  Residences 
Early  Intervention  and  Heme  Training 
Community-Based  Supponive  Employment  and  Vocational  Training 
After  School  Recreational  Prograns 
Friendship  Parms  Adu'l  Fam  Living  in  the  Heart  Ol  CranbO'ry  Count', 


League  School  of  Boston,  Inc. 

225  Nevada  Sirec; 
NoAionvilie.  MA  02160 
Ifil7l964-32G0 
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For  Children  With  Cerebral  Palsy 

Serving  children  with  multiple  disabilities  resulting  from 
cerebral  palsy  or  traumatic  brain  injury  who  need  compre- 
hensive, individually  structured  programs  that  Include: 


Physical  Therapy 

Occupational  Therapy 

Speech  and 
Language  Therapy 

*  Communication  Aids 


Special  Education 

>  Music  Therapy 

>  Special  Medical 
Attention 

» Adapted  Recreational 
ActivRies 


HMS,  open  to  students  two  to  21  years,  offers  ail  of  these 
sen/ices  and  nDore.  The  experienced  staff  and  well-respected 
consultants  provide  strong  Interdisciplinary  programs  for  day 
and  residential  students  at  the  licensed  private  school. 

For  more  information  write  or  call: 
Diane  L.  Gallagher,  Director 

HMS  School  for  Children  with  Cerebral  Palsy 

4400  Baltimore  Avenue.  Philadelphia.  PA  19104 
(215)222-2566 


•'Do 


She  has  tiny  hands  and  feet,  as 
well  as  everything  else.  Size  one 
shoes  are  too  big.  but  high  tops  will 
stay  on.  She  wears  size  i2-months 
with  a  few  adjustments.  Her  devel- 
opment is  somewiiat  slow.  She  has 
had  nine  surgeries  for  ear  tubes  as  a 
result  of  numerous  infections. 

If  there  is  anyone  out  there  with 
a  child  as  small  as  Kaycie,  I  would 
like  to  correspond  with  vou. 

W.A. 

Utah 


Parents  Search  is  an  opportunity  for  our 
subscribers  to  get  information  from  parents 
about  their  practical  experience  in  handling  the 
everyday  problems  of  life  with  a  child  or  adoles- 
cent with  a  disability.  We  also  expect  parents  to 
ask  s^)propriate  professionals. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  submit  or  reply  to  a 
letter  in  Parents  Search  or  flesponc/ should 
write  to: 

Exceptional  Parent 

1170  Comnwnwealth  Ave.,  3rd  Floor 

Boston.  Mass.  02134-4646. 

Please  indicate  whether  it  is  a  search  or 
response  letter  and  in  which  issue  the  original 
letter  was  printed  when  addressing  a  reply.  All 
responses  will  be  forwarded  and  may  be  pub- 
lished in  our  Parents  Respond  column. 


For  technical  Information  about  a  disability, 
we  encourage  you  to  contact  NORD  (P.O.  Box 
8923.  New  Fairfield,  Conn.  06812,  (800)  999- 
NORD,  (203)  746-6518)  or  refer  to  The  Annual 
Directory  of  National  Organizations,  1 992-93,  \n 
the  September  1992  issue  of  Exceptional 
Parent  (available  from  the  above  address  for  $6 
including  postage  and  handling). 


The  people  around  him  started  spinning  around  and  around 
in  erazy  circles.  Jesse  struggled  desperately  to  find  a  familiar 
t'ace  among  the  swirling  images,  but  eveiyihing  looked  distorted 
and  strange.  To  Jesse,  it  tell  like  the  whole  world  had  turned 
upside-down.  In  reality,  he  was  lost  in  a  seizure. 

For  Jesse,  seizures  were  an  unavoidable  part  of  living  with 
multiple  disorders.      limes  his  reactions  were  so  sev  ere  he 
would  intliet  bmises  on  himselt\  After  years  of  searching  for  a 
place  w  here  their  son  could  get  the  help  he  needed  to  learn  and 
grow.  Jesse's  parents  found  Heartspring. 

At  Heartspring.  seizure  management  plays  an  integral  pan 
in  the  individualized  programs  we  develop  for  each  child  who 
experiences  seizures.  E\  cry  member  oi  our  staff  who  works 
with  children  is  trained  in  seizure  management.  We  strive  to 
reduce  the  occurrences  of  seizures  through  a  balance  of  diet, 
physical.  cK-eupaiional  and  beha\  ioral  therapy,  and  the  reduction 
of  medications  to  a  minimum. 

1 3  months  after  Jesse  entered  Heartspring.  his  seizures  ha\e 
been  reduced  from  twice  a  day  to  less  than  once  a  month.  He  not 
only  participates  freely  in  class,  but  plays  a  tuba,  and  e\  en  enjoys 
riding  a  merry-go-round.  His  parents  credit  the  Institute  with  the 
balance  their  son  has  found. 

For  more  intbrmaiion  on  the  individualized  programs  we 
provide  for  children  who  sutler  from  seizures,  call  Heartspring. 


:400  JARDINE  DRIVF    AiC-ilTA    KANSAS  672  1 0  4699 
il6   262   8271    300  937  4G44 
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Share  your  knowledge 
with  other  parents.  We  are 
interested  in  receiving  sol- 
utions  to  the  problems  of 
everyday  life  from  children 
and  family  members  as 
well  as  from  parents. 

Exceptional  Parent  pays 
$5  for  each  tip  published. 
Mail  tips  and  photos  to: 

Tips  Editor 

Exceptional  Parent 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Boston,  MA  02134-4646. 


Problem:  Mytwo-and- 
a-half-year-old  daughter, 
Leah,  could  sit  indepen- 
dently for  only  10  minutes 
or  so.  She  has  cerebral  palsy 
and  we've  been  teaching  her 
to  sit  for  about  two  years. 

For  the  past  eight  months 
I  had  believed  she  could 
sit,  but  she  was  always  too 
stiff  and  nervous  to  enjoy 
it,  never  mind  doing  anoth- 
er activity  at  the  same  time. 
Her  therapists  and  I  dis- 
cussed giving  it  up,  for  a 
while  at  least,  but  I  could 
not  do  that.  If  she  could  sit 
for  10  minutes,  why  not  for 
an  hour? 

As  I  saw  it,  the  problem 
was  a  lack  of  confidence. 
Leah  didn't  believe  she 
could  do  it.  But  how  do 
you  help  a  two>year-old 
believe  in  herself? 

Solution:  One  day  1 

received  a  videotape  in  the 
mail  from  my  brother 
which  showed  his  seven- 
month-old  child  sitting. 
What  if  Leah  saw  herself 
on  TV,  sitting?  Could  see- 
ing herself  doing  it  change 
her  self-image? 

My  husband  videotaped 
us  sitting  on  the  floor  to- 
gether during  one  of  her 
10-minute  attempts.  That 
evening  we  sat  on  the  couch 
to  watch  f  ;ur  "movie/' 


accompanied  by  a  lot  of 
positive  comments  like, 
"Look  how  well  Leah  sits" 
and,  "I  guess  Leah's  a  real 
sitter  now!" 

The  next  day,  Leah  sat 
independently  for  three 
hours.  I  thought  I  was 
dreaming.  She  even  played 
with  toys  while  maintain- 
ing the  position.  There 
were  a  few  tumbles  of 
course,  but  she  was  eager 
to  get  back  up  and  keep 
going. 

She's  been  sitting  ever 
since.  I  was  so  proud  of 
her  when  friends  came  to 
visit  the  next  week  and 
Leah  was  able  to  sit  with 
them  on  the  floor,  at  their 
level,  for  the  first  time. 

Now  I'm  trying  to  think 
of  ways  this  method  could 
help  Leah  with  her  other 
developmental  tasks, 
including  speech. 

Cam  McCullcy 
Nciv  York 

Problem:  Recreation  is 
one  of  the  best  mediums  of 
self-expression.  It  gives  a 
child  the  chance  to  become 
a  member  of  a  group  and 
the  opportunitv  to  belong. 
Recreation  gives  all  types 
of  children  an  equal  chance, 
so  the  child  with  a  physical 
disability  can  be  reached. 

Imagine  the  frustration 
of  the  child  who  watches 
the  kids  on  the  street  play- 
ing a  pick-up  game  of 
baseball.  These  are  chil- 
dren making  their  own 
rules,  adjusting  the  game 
to  fit  their  individual 
needs  and  adapting  the 
citv  street  or  playground  to 
suit  their  game.  But  what 
about  the  child  with  the 
brace  standing  on  the  side- 
Hnos?  Whv  shouldn't  he 
be  part  of  the  gang?  If  so 
many  adjustments  can  be 


made,  is  there  not  an  adjust- 
ment in  the  game  for  this 
child? 

Solution:  In  our  recre- 
ation group,  the  Philan- 
thropic League  of  New 
York,  there  are  children 
with  all  kinds  of  ortho- 
pedic disabilities  and  yet 
they  are  active  participants 
in  athletic  programs.  When 
we  play  baseball,  we  adjust 
the  rules  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  child.  If  a  child  cannot 
run,  he  bats;  if  he  cannot 
bat,  he  runs;  if  she  is  in  a 
wheelchair,  she  is  umpire 
or  scorekeeper.  A  child  is 
always  made  to  feel  that  he 
or  she  is  part  of  the  crowd 
and  belongs. 

At  times,  the  adjustment 
can  be  somewhat  involved. 
For  example,  when  a  child 
looked  up  and  said  to  the 
recreation  director,  "I  love 
to  bat,  and  now  I  can,  but 
what  happens  when  I  get 
out  in  the  outfield?"  He 


was  learning  to  adjust  to 
his  disability.  Any  talk 
about  "working  with  what 
you  have"  would  not  have 
satisfied  him.  The  idea  of 
double-decker  baseball 
was  born. 

The  child  grabbed  his 
glove,  was  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  adult,  who 
also  put  on  a  glove,  and 
they  both  played  left  field. 
For  some  reason,  the  bur- 
den on  the  shoulders  of  the 
adult  did  not  seem  heavy 
as  she  felt  the  tension,  hurt 
and  loneliness  leave  the  lit- 
tle bov  who  wanted  to  play 
outfield,  but  could  not  run. 

Most  active  games  can 
be  adjusted  to  meet  the 
physical  requirements  of 
these  children.  It  takes  a 
little  thought,  a  little  heart 
and  a  deep  understanding 
of  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  children  with  dis- 
abilities who  want  to  play. 

Susan  Samuel 
NrcO  York 


SUPER  TIP 


Problem:  Our 

18-year-old  son  is 
trying  to  be  inde- 
pendent. However, 
he  has  spina  bifida 
and  walks  with 
crutches.  Carrying 
heavy  or  delicate 
objects  is  impos- 
sible for  him. 


Cart  h#tps  Mtablish  in<tepmd«nce. 


Solution:  This  heavy-duty  plastic  cart  has  rounded 
edges  and  is  easy  to  steer  He  can  put  his  crutches  on 
the  bottom  shelf  while  he  uses  the  top  two  shelves  to 
set  and  clear  the  table,  collect  laundry,  return  folded 
laundry,  collect  wastebaskets,  etc.  At  school  he  uses 
one  for  his  lunch  tray  and  one  ior  his  woodworking  class 
to  move  projects  from  one  workstation  to  another 

Patricia  D.  Shanks 
Virginia 
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FUN  STUFF 


Handful  of  Fun! 


bif  Alice  Wcrsliim:^ 


ERIC 


Slap  Happy^^^  by  Cadaco  is  one  of  those  games 
that  jumps  out  at  you  from  the  shelf  in  the  toy 
store,  saying,  "Take  me  home,  there  are  so  many 
vvavs  vou  can  play  with  me!"  The  game  comes  with  four 
colorful,  oversized  foam  mitts  which  players  fit  over  their 
hands  and  use  to  slap  colored  circles  on  a  mat.  The  die  is 
large  and  made  of  foam,  making  it  easy  to  throw,  toss  or 
bounce  across  a  flat  surface  with  just  the  flip  of  an  arm  or 
kick  of  a  foot.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  be  the  first 
plaver  to  slap  the  colored  circle  that  corresponds  to  the 
color  shown  on  the  die.  The  first  player  to  slap  the  cor- 
rect circle  earns  a  point  in  the  form  of  a  cardboard  mitt. 
Up  to  four  players  can  play  this  game,  and  many  modifi- 
cations can  be  made  to  allow  everyone  to  play. 

The  game  is  designed  to  be  played  until  one  player 

has  collected  six  mitts.  This  ^  

rule  can  easily  be  changed  to 
allow  play  to  continue  until  all 
the  mitts  have  been  earned. 
Part  of  the  fun  of  playing  can 
be  designing  the  rules.  For 
example,  plavers  can  start  the 
game  by  dealing  out  all  of  the 
mitts  and  changing  the 
rules  so  that  the  per- 
son with  the  fewest 
mitts  wins.  Different 
rules  also  allow  for 
the  varied  abilities  of 
the  players.  Play- 
ing in  teams  will 
allow  more  than 
four  players  to 
actively  play  the 
game  or  assist 
players  who  may 
need  help  identi- 
fving  colors.  A  time 
period  that  must 
elapse  after  the  die 
is  rolled  can  be 
used  for  players 
who  may  need  ^^B^^ 
longer  to  ^^^^^^ 
locate  the  correct 
color  with  or  without  the 
help  of  a  teammate. 


The  cardboard  mitts  may  be  adapted  in  many  ways 
to  make  them  easier  to  pick  up.  Securing  therr.  to  the  mat 
with  double-sided  tape  or  VELCRO^"  will  allow  a  player 
to  pick  them  up  when  points  are  earned.  Applying  mag- 
netic tape,  available  from  local  craft  stores,  to  the  back  of 
the  cardboard  mitts  and  attaching  them  to  a  metal  surface 
will  provide  stability  and  make  them  easier  to  pick  up. 
Another  option  is  to  add  several  layers  of  cardboard  to 
the  back  of  each  mitt  to  create  a  larger  grasping  surface. 
Players  can  also  devise  other  methods  for  keeping  score 
that  do  not  use  the  mitts  at  all. 

To  make  slapping  the  colors  easier  for  some  players, 
hang  the  mat  on  a  wall  instead  of  laying  it  flat  on  a  sur- 
face, in  either  case,  the  position  of  the  colored  circles  on 
the  mat  may  be  difficult  for  some  players  to  reach.  To 

make  this  easier,  cut  large 
circles  from  construction 
paper  and  attach  them  to 
material  or  cardboard  to 
create  a  new,  larger  playing 
area.  The  number  of  colors 
may  also  be  limited.  The 
new  playing  area  may  be 
hung  on  a  wall,  laid  flat  or 
propped  against  a  surface. 
Some  experimentation  will 
determine  the  best  playing 
position  for  all  players. 

It  mav  be  the  best  fun 
around,  hands  down! 

S/ap  Happy'''  is  available  from  Kay- 
Bee  Toys  or  directly  from  Cadaco, 
4300  West  47th  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
60632.  (312)  927-1500. 

Alice  Wershing  is  the  Com- 
puter Resource  Specialist  and 
Toy  Program  Coordinator  at  the 
Disabled  Children's  Computer  Group 
(OCCG):  Technology  Resources  for 
People  with  Disabilities.  2547  Eighth 
Street  #12A.  Berkeley.  Calif.  94710. 
(510)  841-DCCG. 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  Lisa 
Wahl  and  Helen  Miller  for  their  contn- 
butions  to  the  adaptations  described  in 
this  article. 


Evaluating  Feeding  Concerns 

by  Ellen  H.  King,  Ph.D.,  R.N. 


Parents  of  children  with  special  needs  often  have 
difficulty  finding  the  appropriate  professional(s) 
to  deal  with  their  concerns  about  how  and  what 
to  feed  their  child.  Different  professionals  can 
contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the  various  aspects 
of  feeding.  Only  rarely  can  parents  find  a  multidisci- 
plinary  team  who  understands  all  aspects  of  feeding 
problems  and  can  work  with  the  family  to  solve  the 
problems. 

Parents  often  find  that  no  one  professional  can 
answer  all  of  their  questions  about  feeding.  A  feeding 
team,  where  a  variety  of  professionals  work  collabora- 
tively with  parents  to  solve  feeding  problems,  is  not 
available  in  all  settings.  Parents  will  want  to  find 
professionals  who  are  used  to  working  with  children 


with  special  needs  similar  to  those  of  their  child's. 
Start  by  asking  professionals  you  now  know,  includ- 
ing the  nearest  Parent  Information  and  Training  Center, 
if  they  can  recommend  individuals  with  special  exper- 
tise. Places  to  look  include  children's  hospitals,  chil- 
dren's rehabilitation  centers  and  university-affiliated 
programs  for  the  developmentally  disabled. 

Team  Members 

An  assessment  of  a  child's  feeding  problems  may 
require  the  special  skills  of  a  number  of  different  pro- 
fessionals with  different  perspectives.  When  a  multi- 
disciplinary  feeding  clinic  is  not  available,  parents 
may  want  to  consider  creating  one  from  some  of  the 

continued  on  page  74 
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FLEXIFLO 
Qjmpaniori 

Enteral  Nutrition  Pump 

An  active  life 
is  possible 
with  an  enteral 
feeding  pump 

Easxj  to  Use 
» Simple  controls 

•  Easy  set  loading 

•  Ambulatory  setup  is 
lightweight 

Position  Flexible 

•  Most  normal  body 
movements  will  not 
interfere  with  fluid 
flow— unlike  pumps 
that  rely  on  a  vertical 
drip  alarming  system 


® 
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continued  from  page  72 

following  kinds  of 
specialists. 

Physicians 

deal  with  many  issues 
related  to  feeding. 
The  physician  who 
knows  your  child 
best  is  the  place  to 
start  in  the  evalu- 
ation. Most  other 
professionals  will 
want  to  be  sure  that 
your  child  is  free  of 
medical  problems 
which  might  cause  feeding  difficulties  or  make  them 
worse.  The  physician  will  prescribe  treatment  of  the 
medical  problem  if  one  is  identified.  One  such  treat- 
ment might  be  feeding  by  tube  rather  than  by  mouth. 

Nurses  can  also  evaluate  your  child's  general 
health  via  a  physical  exam  with  measurement  of  your 
child's  height  and  weight.  The  nurse  may  want  to 
watch  you  feed  your  child  so  that  suggestions  about 
how  you  interact  with  your  child  during  meals  can  be 
given.  Nurses  can  also  help  you  coordinate  the  vari- 
ous recommendations  you  receive  from  others  and 
provide  follow-along.  School  nurses  or  other  nurses  in 
the  community  can  feed  your  child  or  supervise  others 
who  feed  your  child  while  away  from  home,  particu- 
larly if  a  tube  feeding  is  indicated. 

Clinical  dietitians  or  nutritionists  evaluate  a 
child's  growth  and  the  amount  and  quality  of  food 
eaten.  They  use  weight,  height  and  other  measures, 
including  the  amount  of  fat  and  muscle  in  the  body. 
Dietitians  and  nutritionists  can  provide  specific  infor- 
mation about  the  types  and  amounts  of  food  and  liquid 
your  child  needs  to  grow  properly.  These  recommen- 
dations should  be  in  terms  of  your  child's  special  health 
needs  and  ability  to  chew  and  swallow.  Before  you  go 
for  an  appointment,  they  may  ask  you  to  keep  a  record 
of  what  your  child  eats  for  three  to  four  days.  Be  sure 

!  to  be  specific  about  the  amounts  your  child  actually 

:  swallows. 

Dentists  and  dental  hygienists  look  at  your 
.  child's  teeth  to  see  if  dental  health  is  a  factor  in  your 
child's  eating.  They  will  evaluate  the  shape  of  your 
child's  mouth  to  determine  if  it  makes  feeding  more 
;  difficult.  Dentists  and  dental  hygienists  give  rec- 
ommendations about  how  to  keep  your  child's  mouth 
healthy  so  eating  is  easier. 


Occupational 
therapists  evaluate 
how  your  child  uses 
the  tongue,  teeth  and 
lips  and  the  quality 
of  the  swallow.  This 
is  important  espe- 
cially if  your  child  is 
choking.  They  ob- 
serve how  your  child 
reacts  to  food  tex- 
tures and  different 
temperatures.  Occu- 
pational therapists 
also  look  at  how  your 
child  is  progressing 
toward  self-feeding  and  will  give  you  recommendations 
on  how  to  help  your  child  be  more  independent  in 
feeding. 

Speech  and  language  therapists  also  look  at 
how  your  child  uses  the  lips,  tongue  and  teeth.  They 
can  suggest  changes  that  vrill  improve  both  your  child's 
eating  and  talking. 

Physical  therapists  look  at  your  child's  balance 
and  posture  as  they  relate  to  feeding.  They  may  recom- 
mend specific  kinds  of  seating  that  will  make  feeding 
your  child  easier  or  help  with  self-feeding. 

Psychologists  look  at  how  problem  behaviors 
and  a  child's  environment  work  together  to  affect 
feeding.  They  may  watch  your  child  eat  and  interview 
you.  Psychologists  can  suggest  ways  you  can  encour- 
age your  child  to  eat  better  with  fewer  behaviors 
which  interfere. 

Most  feeding  problems  take  a  while  to  develop. 
It  is  likely  that  they  will  take  a  while  to  go  away. 
Once  parents  develop  a  network  of  professionals  to 
help,  it  is  worthwhile  to  keep  in  touch  with  them  so 
that  you  will  have  an  ongoing  source  of  support  and 
information. 

The  photos  used  in  this  article  were  taken  during  an  evaluation  at  the 
Nisonger  Center,  Ohio  State  University.  Columbus.  Ohio.  Our  appre- 
ciation  to  the  Nisonger  Center,  as  well  as  Motts  Photogfaphic  Center. 
Inc.,  for  providing  these  photos. 


Ellen  Hall  King.  Ph.D.. 
R.N.,  is  Chief  of  Nursing 
at  the  Nisonger  Center 
and  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Nursing  at  Ohio 
State  University  in  Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 
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Nutrition  you  can 


Ready  To  Use 

fediaSure 


NurarrioN  for  child**' 

iMttncwJ  nutrition  tof  ct*Jri" 
artificial 

vanilla 


. .  .for  children  1  to  6  years  old 


Count  on  PediaSure*  and  PediaSure*  With  Fiber,  the  only  complete 
nutritional  formulas  designed  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of 
children  1  to  6  years  old. 

If  your  child  is  recovering  from  surgery,  severe  or  chronic  illness  or 
simply  doesn't  eat  well,  PediaSure  and  PediaSure  With  Fiber  can  help. 
Both  provide  the  calories  and  important  nutrient  levels  required  for 
normal  growth.  And  they  taste  great. 

Ask  your  doctor  or  dietitian  how  PediaSure  and  PediaSure  With 
Fiber  can  provide  the  nourishment  your  child  needs. 


For  oral  or  tube  feeding 


1993  Ross  Laboratones 
B425/3960 
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-  r  -  r  ello,  my  name  is  Matt.  I  am  13  and  in 
JUL  the  8th  grade.  My  brother  who's  name 
is  Ryan  is  10  and  in  the  4th  grade.  He  has 
Spina  bifida.  He  competes  in  junior  wheel- 
chair sports  and  does  track  and  field  and 
swimming.  He  belongs  on  the  N.J.  Rolling 
Raiders  for  the  N.J.W.A.A.  (New  Jersey 
Wheelchair  Athletic  Association).  He  also 
did  a  commercial  for  Kids  'R'  Us.  If  s  sort 
of  fun  having  Ryan  as  my  brother  even 
though  we  often  fight. 

P.S.  My  brother  was  the  one  in 
the  chair  in  the  Kids  'R'  Us 


commercial. 


Matt,  13,  and  Ryan,  10,  live  with  their  parents,  Roman  and  Melinda,  in  Fords,  N.J.  Matt  is  an  eighth  grader  at  Fords  MkMe  SchodI'* 
and  Ryan  is  a  fourth  grader  at  Matthew  Jago  School  in  Sewaren,  N.J.  Matt  enjoys  playing  baskettnK,  collecting  tjaskelball  cards  \ 
and  playing  Super  Nintendo,  Ryan  has  been  involved  with  the  New  Jersey  Wheelchair  Athletic  Sports  program  for  four  years  and 
collects  comic  txxjks.  Ryan  is  also  on  Sesame  Streets  closing  credits  every  Friday.  (He's  the  one  in  the  wheetehair.) 


lllu»tr«ioo  bv  KMhle«n  Johnson 
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SIBLIX(iS()F 

ciiiLDKEXwrm 

DISABILITIES 


Price:  $14.95 


Includes  all  the  material  published 
In  Exceptional  Parent  since  1971  on 
the  topic  of  relationships  between 
sisters  and  brothers  when  one  child 
has  a  disability.  Features  chapters  by 
parents,  siblings  and  professionals. 


Now  Available! 


FMCHAIL 


DISABLED, 
FEMALE  AND 
PROUD! 

Stories  op  ten 
Women  with 
Disabilities 

by  Marilyn  Rousso, 
with  Susan  Gushee 
O'Malley  and 
Mary  Severance 


Price:  $12.95 


THE 

DISABLED 
CHILD  AND 
THE  FAMILY 

Edited  by 

Maxwell  J.  Schleifer, 
Ph.D.  and  Stanley 
D.  Klein,  Ph.D. 


Price:  $15.95 

Supplies  of  this  book  are  limited. 

so  ORDER  now! 


Offers  young  women 
with  disabilities  empow- 
ering role  models  and 
the  powerful  message 
that  they  have  full  pow- 
erful lives  ahead  of  them. 
It  offers  parents  and  edu- 
cators a  unique  way  to 
help  young  people  learn 
that  making  choices  — 
about  school,  work,  fam- 
ily and  love  —  is  what 
being  disabled,  female 
and  proud  is  all  about. 

Ideally  suited  to  the 
needs  of  parents  and 
professionals  alike.  It 
offers  a  balanced  exam- 
ination of  legitimate  con- 
cerns for  both  these 
groups  and  poignantly 
emphasizes  understand- 
ing the  child  as  a  whole 
individual  rather  than  as 
a  disability." 


(800)  742-4403 
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Mail  To:  E\f^pliOHal  PaiTlll 


Name 
Address 
City 
State 

Telephone 

/  have  enclosed  my  chacK  payable  \o 
Excepttonal  Parent  or  charge  to  my: 

□  Mastercard  □  VISA 

Account  Number  (All  Digits) 


1170  Commor^wealth  Ave..  Boston.  Mass.  02134-4646 


ZIP 


OTY                      TITLE /AUTHOR 

UNIT  PRICE  TOTAL 

it  Isn't  Fair!  Siblings  of  Children 

$14,95 

Disabled.  Femate  and  Proud! 

S12.95 

The  Disabled  Child  and  the  Family 

_S15  95^ 

SHIPPING  A  HANDLING  CHARGES 

SUB-TOTAL 

U  S.  —  S3.50  for  1  item. 

$1  25  for  C3ch  additional  iterr. 

Foreign  —  S6.50  lor  \  itetf!. 
$1  25  for  each  additional  item. 


SHIPPSNG 

TOTAU 


Expiratkm  Datt„ 


Signature 


U  S  funds  onty  Thesa  pnces  are  su^xect  to  change  Please  anow  4-6  iw^s  fof  ceit\try  Returns  must  be  maa,i  iv^tftin  4  weeks  ot  oetivarv  No  overseas  rerjrns 
La  M  M  MH  aw  M  ^^^^ 


Why  We're  the  leader 

■  in  lowered  Floor  Accessible  Mini-^ns 


l^eifDeagin      J  ^li   ftoven  Safety^^^c    Proven  TVackRecoiri:; 

Care'ConcepS^  Im  originated  a  Safety  is  our  first  concern.  \        In  our  nine-year^  Sr.; 


1^^ 


I  ^.''designed"- ydiicle  that  has  withstood  -li^ljipiirgjy^lSs^^  .  Wstoryil^Care  ConocRts 

jed h^vM^^. extensiyc in titemdi^^fe^^^t:  ... , estabhsted|k 
m;  in  fifct^^^^.  mecm^^f!«^^^^^^^  '■'   as  apionecrmginnovator^^f?;|^'^  -r. 
already  iiito||f  ^govenunm  transport^oafor  die  physicallyj.^ 

.'Countiies 

gi^eimnient  uid  mumcipal  authbiitiW 


tffifr'swdnWthii^d  velucle^Countei^^     siibjcct  the'^CarirVanio  cwy-^^  W  chaUengedrCait' (incepts  isn*t;i;j^^. . 

•  •  ---oiiiiestl-l^;;:.  ■  concdvaWfe  hazard  befiore  itr/:--J^:     just  ourname...  it's  our  . 

use  the  Care  Van  in  their  flcete;^  .  -^^^  phUosophyv  ^ 


CareConc^ts 

Call  for  a  Free  Brochure  or  Video  Tape 

1-602-274.1432  •  1-800.288-8267 


Finally.  • 

|USl  ^ 


Jleodgear  designed 
for  KMe  kids... 
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And  the 

healthcare 
professionals' 
answer  to 
safety. 

ProtectaCap  '^  is  ideal 
for  post-surgery  and 
therapeutic  activities. 
ProtectaCap  is  made 
with  proven  shock- 
absorbent  Ensolite^ 
foam  v^hich  helps  to 
prevent  injury  by 
absorbing  the  impact 
of  a  blow  or  fail. 
ProtectaCap's  unique, 
expandable  design 
provides  a 

comfortable,  custom  fit 
for  each  child  under 
six  years  of  age. 
And  ProtectaCap 
weighs  only  three 
ounces. 

Tested  by  safety 
engineers, 
ProtectaCap  rates 
"excellent"  in  shock 
absorption.  It  replaces 
hard  plastic  by 
eliminating  weight, 
heat,  bacteria  and 
discomfort, 
little  heads  are 
secured  quickly  with  a 
convenient  Velcro* 
closure.  And 
ProtectaCap  is  fully 
machine-washable. 
ProtectaCap  is  cute, 
colorful,  and  adds  to 
the  self-esteem  of  any 
I  child  requiring 
j  headgear. 


(iWe  hod  o  little  girl  with  hydrocepholus.  Becouse  of  her 
obnormolly-shaped  heod,  we  couldn't  get  o  good  fit,  even  with 
custom-made  helmets.  ProtectoCop  fits  greot  ond  it  works  so  well. 
We've  been  very  hoppy  with  it.  Other  helmets  ore  so  obstrusive- 
looking.  ProtectoCop  looks  so  nice.^^ 

t,  Sasso-Lundin,  Occupational  Therapist,  Shrinen  Hospital,  Portland,  OR 

iiProtectaCop  will  stoy  on  the  child  ond  protect  his  head. 
-        Most  children  hove  weak  neck  muscles.  ProtectoCop  is  so 
^      much  lighter  thon  other  helmets.9  J 

S.  Bolzer,  Physical  Therapist,  Cottonwood.  AZ 

iiThe  neurosurgeon  loved  ProtectoCop.  He  sent  it 
home  with  the  patient  ofter  croniol  surgery.^  ^ 

Methodist  Hospital,  San  Antonio,  TX 

ProtectoCop  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world!  It's  so 
comfortoble.  She  doesn't  toke  it  off  her  heod  like  the 
other  ones.  It  really  protects  her.  And  It's  so  cufe. 
Thank  you  very  much.^^  M.  Miller,  Parent,  Lombard,  IL 

44  Your  ProtectoCops  ore  colorful  ond  offer  mony  good 
features  for  comfort.  We  will  recommend  them  to  our 
fomiiies.  ^  ^    Children's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  PA 

44My  doughter  hos  o  shunt  in  her  he  1. 
ProtectoCop  protects  it  really  well.  It's  wonderful.^  ^ 

C.  Vanderpol,  Parent,  Bellingham,  WA 


^^^^^^^ 


44  ProtectoCop  is  perfect  for 
post-surgery.  It's  just  whot 

we  wont.  J  J 
University  of  !owo  Hospital  School, 
Iowa  City,  lA 
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•  MWCow  •  fink  •  Ltght  llu«  •  Royd  Vut  •  N*on  fink 

•  Neon  Gft^  •  Nton  Pink/ltock  ■  N*on  Gf«*n/llock 

•  toyol  8luWS»Iv»f  •  Soy  Print  •  Gifl  Print 


Monvfocturtd  and 
Sold  Exclusively  by: 


)rises,  inc 

9  Clyston  Circle 
P.O.  Box  283 
Worcester,  PA  19490 


Order  Now-Call  TOLL  FREE 

to  215-584-4151 


pACCEPTEO.  OVERNIGHT  DELIVERY  AVAILABLE 
S59.95  each  plus  S5.95  Shipping  &  Handling. 


Kids  grow  fast . . . 


Fortunately,  so  does 
the  New  Jay®  GS! 


During  a  3  year  period,  children  grow  an  average  of  2 "  in  femur  length, 
1 .5 "  in  hip  width,  and  2.5 "  in  back  height. 

—  extra pob ted  from  liwmu  Dviu'u>tov'i  ami  hitcrtor  Spncr 

The  revolutionary  jay^  GS  Growth  and  Positioning  System  is  designed  to  grow  that 
much  and  more. 

The  system  includes  a  new  growth  Cushion,  a  new  growth  Back,  and  the  Jay' 
Adjustable  Solid  Seat.  Together,  these  components  help  position  the  child's  hips 
and  back  properly  at  every  step  of  the  growth  process.  The  system  is  also  designed 
to  reduce  spasticity  and  tone. 

Call  for  a  free  demonstration  so  that  vou  too  can  see  what  a  difference  a  jay  makes! 


▲  The  Jay  GS  Growth 
&  Positioning  System 

ft)!  /AyS  /      VO  Bov  lH6?h 

MEDICAL  s()3os-Sh56 1  Sa\ 

Toll-free 
(80(U  648-8282 

In  Cciriiidfl.cal! 
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$tinl«y  O.  Ktoin 


M«xw«ll  J.  Schtoiftr 


or  more  than  six  months, 
Max  Schleifer  and  I  dis- 
cussed a  new  phase  in  the  life 
of  Exceptional  Parent.  This 
issue  marks  Max's  last  as 
Editor  in  Chief.  After  a  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  clinical 
psychologist,  college  profes- 
sor, author  and  co-founder  of 
this  magazine.  Max  is  now 
going  to  be  working  less  and 
enjoying  some  well-deserved  leisure  time  and  travel.  After  close,  day- 
to-day  collaboration  in  building  Exceptional  Parent  over  almost  25  years, 
the  transition  process  has  been  a  complicated  one  for  both  of  us. 

As  this  process  evolved,  I  began  to  explore  ways  to  reallocate  man- 
agement responsibilities  to  ensure  that  the  magazine  continues  to  de- 
liver high  quality  editorial  content  while  strengthening  the  way  we  go 
about  doing  our  job.  Networking  with  friends  and  colleagues,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  of  meeting  Joseph  M.  Valenzano,  Jr.  in  March.  For  over 
20  years,  Joe  has  been  a  senior  executive  in  the  publishing  industry  as 
well  as  a  teacher  of  graduate  publishing  courses  at  New  York  Univ- 
ersity. He  is  also  an  energetic,  enthusiastic  and  caring  person  and  a  dedi- 
cated parent.  Joe  has  now  become  the  president  of  the  company  and 
has  assumed  responsibility  for  making  sure  that  all  the  elements  that 
result  in  the  delivery  of  an  effective  publication  work  smoothly.  Speci- 
fically, he  will  devote  himself  to  circulation  development,  advertising 
marketing  and  magazine  production  and  distribution. 

Since  neither  Joe  nor  1  were  interested  in  relocating,  we  are  pleased 
to  announce  Exceptional  Parent's  new  office  in  Hackensack,  N.J.  (Joe's 
neighborhood).  The  editorial  office  and  I  will  remain  in  Boston. 

These  major  changes  arc  a  source  of  mixed  feelings  because  they 
affect  real  people  —  and  change  is  always  stressful.  A  number  of  our  ded- 
icated Boston  staff  will  be  finding  new  employment.  I  am  confident 
that  1  speak  for  all  our  readers  when  I  wish  each  person  the  very  best 
for  the  future  and  express  mv  personal  thanks  to  each  one. 

S.D.K. 

Judith  Heumann  to  Head  OSERS!  President  Clinton's  nomination 
of  California's  Judith  Heumann  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  (of  Educa- 
tion) for  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services  was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  early  in  July.  For  more  than  two  decades,  Judy  Heumann 
has  been  an  outstanding  advocate  for  people  with  disabilities,  a  crea- 
tive and  energetic  leader  in  the  independent  living  movement  and  an 
inspiration  to  many  children  and  adults.  Our  21st  Annual  Ediicatio}', 
Issue  in  September  will  feature  an  important  article  by  Judy  about  her 
new  endeavors  in  Washington. 

Correction.  In  ttie  June  1993  issue  we  included  an  incorrect  800  number  for  the  North  Amencan 
Riding  for  the  Handicapped  Association.  The  correct  numt^r  is  (800)  369-RlDE  (7433). 
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IMi^lLITY 


PROGRAM 


Maintain  vour 
daily  independence  through  the  General  Motors 
Mobility  Program  for  the  Physically  Challenged. 
It  starts  with  a  toll-free  call  to  our  GM  Mobility 

Assistance  Center.   

We'll  identify  your 
local  driver  assess- 
ment centers,  list 
your  area's  installers 
of  adaptive  driving 
devices  or  vehicle 
modifications  and 
suggest  which  GM  cars  and  light-duty  trucks 
might  work  best  for  vou. 

\ext,  whether  \ou  bu\'  or  lease  a  new  GM 
\-ehicle  or  dealer  demo  model,  we'll  reimburse  you 
for  the  cost  of  adapting  it-or  for  the  reinstallation 
of  your  own  adapti\'e  equipment-up  to  SIOOO. 

(Rdmbursoment  tor  leased  vehicle  odaptation  avoiinble  oniv 
upon  lessor's  iipprovnl  to  ddapt  \ohiclo. ) 


We're  making 
every  day 
Independence  Day 


Qualified  customers  can  finance  the  cost  of  the 
vehicle  and  any  modifications  through  GMAC  in  a 
single  transaction  at  participating  dealers. 

The  people  at  GM.  and  GM  dealers  nationwide, 
know  how  important  mobility  is  to  vour  evervdav 

life.  Call  us  today  Or 
contact  you-  Chevrolet. 
Pontiac  Oldsmobile, 
Buick,  Cadillac  or 
CMC  Truck  dealer 
and  find  out  how 
ihe  General  Motors 
Mobility  Program 
can  help  make  every  day  Independence  Day  for  vou. 


EKLC 


Call  loll-free:  1-800-323-9935 
<TDD  users:  1-800-TDD-9935) 

Information  on  driver  assessment  centers 
and  adaptive  equipment  installers 

1^  Reimbursement  of  adaptation  costs, 
up  to  $1000 

Financing  available  through  GMAC 


Tough  Choice  Commended 

I  felt  stunned,  saddened,  relieved 
and  finally  accepting  after  reading 
Tough  Choice  (April/May  1993). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Ayres  lo\-e 
their  son  Andy  and  gave  him  every 
opportunity  to  be  successful  in  an 
integrated  society.  Only  when  every 
avenue  was  explored  and  determined 
not  to  be  the  solution  for  their  son  was 
vet  another  alternative,  a  successful 
one,  attempted  and  secured  for  him. 

Residential  care,  once  the  only 
avenue,  is  now  rarely  utilized.  Al- 
though it  is  generally  not  considered 
politically  correct  to  fa\'or  placing  a 
child  in  residential  care,  this  family 
illustrates  why  these  facilities  exist 
and  whv  they  are  needed. 

For  those  of  us  with  young  chil- 
dren, it  is  helpful  to  know  what  has 
worked  and  not  worked  for  others. 
Just  as  we  are  individuals,  so  are  our 
children  and  there  is  not  one  "right" 
way.  1  commend  and  thank  Carol 
Ayres  for  having  the  courage  to 
publicly  share  her  story. 

W.K. 
Wisconsin 

Film's  Description  Wrong 

1  was  distressed  to  see  that  a 
description  of  a  film  about  a  child 
with  Down  syndrome  was  headlined 
"Documentary  About  Learning  Dis- 
ability..." {What's  Happening,  April/ 
May  1993). 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  film 
and  I  do  not  know  the  child  about 
whom  it  was  made.  It  is  theoretically 
possible  that  the  child  has  learning 
disabilities,  but  the  far  greater  likeli- 
hood is  that  a  child  with  Down  syn- 
drome has  mental  retardation.  * 


We  welcome  all  contributions  to 
Leners  to  the  Editors.  Please  send  your 
questions.  Ideas  and  responses  to: 

Letters  to  the  Editors 

Exceptional  Parent 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  3rd  Fl. 

Boston,  Mass.  02134-4646. 


Learning  disabilities  and  mental 
retardation  are  not  the  same  thingi 
By  definition,  children  with  learning 
disabilities  have  normal  or  above  aver- 
age intelligence  but  because  of  differ- 
ences in  learning  styles  and  learning 
needs,  they  often  need  special  help  to 
achieve  their  potential.  By  definition, 
children  with  mental  retardation  ha\'e 
less-than-normal  intelligence  and 
need  other  kinds  of  help. 

To  equate  learning  disabilities 
with  retardation  is  to  do  damage  to  a 
generation  of  hard-fought  and  hard- 
won  initiatives  of  the  Learning  Dis- 
abilities Association  and  parent- 
members  like  myself.  We  ha\'e  worked 
so  hard  to  have  our  children's  innate 
intelligence  recognized  while  at  the 
same  time  building  a  network  of  sup- 
port to  enable  them  to  achieve  all 
they  can  despite  some  differences. 

Please  correct  your  error.  Be 
sure  your  readers  know  that  you  know 
the  difference  between  learning  dis- 
abilities and  mental  retardation. 

P.F. 

Alabama 

Editors*  Note:  Thank  you  for  an  important 
correction!  For  more  information  about  learn- 
ing disabilities,  contact  the  Learning  Disabili- 
ties Association  of  America,  do  Jean  Peterson, 
4156  Library  Rd..  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  15234, 
(412)  341-1515. 

Shared  Journey  Is  Easier 

Shortly  after  my  first  child  was 
born,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  have 
somebody  introduce  me  to  Excep- 
tional Parent.  It  was  a  time  when  I 
was  feeling  overwhelmed  by  every- 
thing that  encompassed  being  not 
only  a  first-time  mother,  but  also  the 
mother  of  a  child  with  disabilities. 

Initially  it  helped  just  to  know 
that  there  were  many  other  people 
who  had  a  child  with  a  disability. 
The  articles  and  letters  gave  me  hope 
that  the  road  ahead  of  me  was  one  of 
possibilities. 

In  fact,  my  first  contacl  with 
another  parent  whose  child  has  the 
same  disability'  as  my  5on  was  through 


Exceptional  Parent.  We  are  good  friends 
today  and  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
each  other  when  the  Make  A  Wish 
Foundation  flew  our  families  to  Dis- 
ney World  in  1991. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  sense  of  con- 
nection with  others  (through  the  maga- 
zine and  the  support  groups  to  which 
I  belonged),  the  journey  I've  traveled 
has  not  been  an  easy  one.  The  recur- 
ring grief  is  there,  of  course,  but  there 
has  also  been  frustration,  exhaustion 
and  fear,  intertwined  with  the  joy 
that  our  son  has  brought  me. 

1  would  like  to  give  other  par- 
ents a  sense  of  hope  and  perhaps  help 
some  of  them  realize  that  it's  okay  to 
be  less  than  a  "super  parent,"  okay  to 
accept  help  from  others  and  to  under- 
stand that  raising  a  child  with  dis- 
abilities is  easier  when  it's  a  shared 
journey. 

KM.C. 
Minnesota 
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Graduate  Dentistry.  Boston  Untversity.  Boston.  Mass 

•  IRVING  KENNETH  ZCIA.  Ph  0 .  Professor  and  Chairman.  Dept  ot 
Sociology.  Brandeis  University.  Watt  ham.  Mass 
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PDHC  and  Experimental 
Medicine? 

Our  three-year-old  daughter, 
Rachel,  has  had  severe  global  devel- 
opmental problems  since  birth  and 
was  recently  diagnosed  with  a  rare 
genetic  metabolic  disease  called  pyru- 
vate dehydrogenase  complex  defi- 
ciency (PDHC).  She  is  unable  to  suc- 
cessfully metabolize  carbohydrates 
into  energy. 

She  is  verv  hypotonic,  has  a 
thin  corpus  callosum  and  is  in  the 
developmental  range  of  about  nine 
months  of  age.  Although  many  peo- 
ple with  this  disorder  show  degener- 
ating symptoms,  my  daughter  is  mak- 
ing painfully  slow  progress. 

In  researching  what  informa- 
tion there  is  on  PDHC,  I  have  learned 
that  there  are  a  couple  of  experimental 
drugs  (Lipoic  acid  and  Coenzyme  Q) 
that  have  been  used  to  help  children 
with  my  daughter's  disorder.  I  have 


not  had  much  luck  obtaining  either  of 
these  drugs  or  any  information  on 
the  risks  and  possible  side  effects 
thev  may  cause.  This  is  mainly  be- 
cause 1  am  having  difficulty  finding  a 
doctor  who  is  interested  in  this  rare 
disease  and  willing  to  aggressively 
pursue  experimental  treatments. 

1  would  love  to  hear  from  other 
parents  of  children  with  the  same 
diagnosis,  especially  those  with  expe- 
rience with  experimental  drugs. 

/.K. 
Califorma 

Angelman  Syndrome  ~ 
Is  It  Hereditary? 

1  was  originally  told  that  Angel- 
man syndrome  was  something  that 
happened  during  my  mother's  preg- 
nancy with  me,  and  my  sister  was  at 
no  greater  risk  of  having  a  child  with 
Angelman  syndrome  than  anyone 

continued  on  page  10 
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An  Overview 
of  Autism 

Autism  is  a  lifelong  developmental  disability 
that  begins  during  the  first  three  years  of  life 
Bfid  occurs  in  an  estimated  five  of  every  10,000 
births.  It  is  three  times  more  common  in  males 
than  in  females  and  has  been  found  throughout 
the  world  in  families  of  alt  racial,  ethnic  and  so- 
cial backgrounds.  Because  there  are  no  medi- 
cal tests  for  autism,  the  diagnosis  must  be 
based  on  observations  of  the  behavior  of  the 
child.  Since  symptoms  can  change  with  the 
passage  of  time,  parents  of  older  children  with 
autistic  tendencies  often  must  be  interviewed 
about  the  child's  early  years  in  order  to  avoid 
misdiagnosis. 

The  symptoms  for  a  diagnosis  of  autism 
include: 

•  Slow  development  or  lack  of  physical, 
social  or  learning  skills. 

•  Immature  speech  rhythms,  limited  under- 
standing of  ideas  and  misuse  of  words. 

•  Abnormal  responses  to  sensations  like 
touch,  sight,  hearing,  pain,  balance,  smell  and 
taste  and  the  way  a  child  holds  his  body. 

•  Abnormal  ways  of  relating  to  people,  ob- 
jects and  events. 

Many  possible  causes  of  autism  exist,  but 
these  are  not  definitive.  Recent  evidence  indi- 
cates that  a  physical  cause  probably  affects  the 
development  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  which  deal 
with  language  and  the  higher  organization  of 
infomiation  coming  in  through  the  senses.  No 
known  psychological  factors  have  been  shown 
to  cause  autism. 

Various  methods  of  treatment  have  been 
tried,  but  no  single  treatment  is  effective  in  all 
cases.  However,  appropriate  programming, 
based  on  individual  functioning  level  and  need, 
is  of  prime  importance.  There  is  no  known  cure. 

Highly  structured,  skill-oriented  training,  tail- 
ored to  the  individual,  has  proven  most  helpful. 
Social  and  language  skills  should  be  developed 
as  much  as  possible.  Supportive  counseling 
may  also  be  helpful  for  families  with  members 
who  have  autism.  Physicians  can  usually  ad* 
vise  parents  as  to  available  counseling  services. 

In  types  of  autism  where  metabolic  abnor- 
malities can  be  identified,  controlled  diet  and/or 
medication  can  be  beneficial.  Also,  properly 
monitored  medication  to  decrease  specific 
symptoms  can  help  some  autistic  individuals 
live  more  satisfactory  lives. 

Roiource:  Fact  Sheet —Autism  is  published  by  the 
Autism  Society  of  Amenca,  Inc. 

This  excerpt  was  reprinted  wilh  permission  from  the 
Autism  Society  ol  Amenca.  Inc..  Suite  503, 8601 
Georgia  Ave.,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20910. 
(301)565^34. 
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else  in  the  general  population. 

Recently,  the  story  of  three  sis- 
ters who  each  have  a  child  with  Angel- 
n:\an  svndrome  was  published  in  a 
medical  journal  and  my  doctor  said 
that  now  they  could  not  safely  say 
that  my  sister  is  not  at  risk. 

My  sister  has  not  had  children 
vet,  but  1  know  she  wants  to  one  day. 
I  have  three  children  —  two  are  diag- 
nosed with  Angelman  syndrome  and 
one  is  healthy.  1  would  like  to  hear 


from  anyone  with  information  about 
whether  or  not  Angelman  syndrome 
is  hereditary. 

A,Z, 
Man/lami 

12  P4-  Trisomy 

Mv  five-vear-old  grandson,  Eric, 
has  a  chromosome  abnormality  known 
as  12  p-f  trisomy.  His  disorder  is 
closely  related  to  Down  syndrome. 

Eric  has  severe  mental  retarda- 
tion. He  is  noncommunicative  and 


nonverbal.  His  attention  span  is 
extremely  poor.  Eric  is  nonambula- 
tory, but  he  has  taught  himself  to 
move  about  quite  adeptly  by  scoot- 
ing along  on  the  floor,  and  he  has 
recently  begun  to  take  steps  with 
assistance. 

1  have  been  told  that  12  p-f  tri- 
somy is  a  very  rare  svndrome,  so  1 
would  like  to  find  out  if  there  are  any 
parents  who  have  and /or  know  of 
other  children  like  Eric.  It  would  be 
wonderful  to  start  a  letter  network 
where  we  could  all  learn  more  about 
our  unique  children  from  each  other. 

N.f. 

NortJi  Carolina 

Athetoid  Cerebral  Palsy 
with  Spastic  Components 

1  am  the  mother  of  a  beautiful 
four-vear-old  daughter  with  cerebral 
palsy,  athetoid  with  spastic  compo- 
nents affecting  her  left  side  more  than 
her  right  and  more  involved  in  her 
upper  extremities, 

Cognitively,  she  functions  well 
above  her  age  level  and  has  more  de- 
termination to  accomplish  tasks  than 
any  child  I  have  ever  seen.  She  does 
some  independent  walking  with  dif- 
ficulty and  has  some  feeding  skills. 

1  would  like  to  correspond  with 
any  parents  of  a  child  who  is  involved 
in  a  similar  manner.  1  am  also  inter- 
ested in  hearing  from  anyone  who 
has  ever  used  or  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  biofeedback. 

LM.F. 
North  Carolina 

Addressing  PDD  and 
Deafness  in  School 

I  am  the  mother  of  a  six-year- 
old  son  who  is  profoundly  deaf.  He 
was  born  at  28-weeks  gestation  and 
spent  four  months  in  the  NICU.  He 
had  necrotizing  enterocolitis,  a  grade 
four  intraventricular  hemorrhage, 
bav'^erial  and  fungal  infections  and 
spent  three  weeks  on  a  respirator. 
He  has  a  left  hemipare^ir.  nnd  walked 
at  age  two-and-a-half. 

Ho  communicates  through  sign 
language,  although  his  signing  skills 
are  delaved  because  of  fine  motor 
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problems.  He  is  very  hyperactive 
with  a  short  attention  span  in  a  group 
setting.  He  was  recently  diagnosed 
with  pervasive  developmental  delay 
(PDD).  '  : 

I  am  interested  in  hearing  from  ' 
parents  whose  children  have  similar 
dual  diagnoses.  His  deafness  needs 
to  be  addressed,  preferably  in  a 
school  for  the  deaf,  but  the  PDD  ; 
should  be  addressed  in  a  very  small,  ! 
structured  classroom  situation.  Any 
help  anyone  could  give  me  on  how 
thev  are  handling  this  situation 
would  be  greatlv  appreciated. 

CR. 

New  York 

De  Morsier  Syndrome/ 
Septo-optic  Dysplasia 

1  am  the  parent  of  an  11 -year- 
old  girl  who  was  diagnosed  at  six 
months  of  age  with  optic  nerve  hypo- 
plasia, at  nine-and-a-half  months 
with  hydrocephalus  (shunted)  and 
at  two  years  with  agenesis  of  the  cor- 
pus callosum. 

Earlier  this  year,  1  heard  a  taped 
presentation  on  characteristics  of  chil- 
dren with  optic  ner\'e  hypoplasia  that 
included  a  lack  of  initiative  and  spon- 
taneity and  a  tendency  to  echolalic 
speech.  I  felt  that  a  few  more  of  &c 
pieces  of  the  puzzle  that  make  up 
mv  wonderful  daughter  had  fallen 
into  place.  Determined  to  learn 
more,  I  quizzed  her  eye  specialist 
and  heard  De  Morsier  syndrome 
mentioned  for  the  first  time. 

As  endocrine  problems  seem 
to  be  part  of  this  syndrome,  I  then 
spoke  with  her  endocrinologist  who 
informed  me  that  my  daughter  did, 
indeed,  have  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  this  syndrome  but  that  septo- 
optic  dvsplasia  would  be  the  most 
relevant  diagnosis. 

Ironically,  I  learned  that  sev- 
eral other  local  parents  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  meeting  with 
parents  whose  children  have  been 
diagnosed  with  De  Morsier  syn- 
drome. Our  children's  hospital  is  in 
the  process  of  making  these  connec- 
tions but  information  seems  minimal. 

Therefore,  any  information 

continued  on  page  12 


GIVES  YOU  HE 
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Vangater's  unique  fold-in-half  lift  gives  you  half  a  doorway 
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lift  is  electro  mechanical,  so  it's  cleaner  quieter  and  more 
dependable  than  a  hydraulic  lift  in  very  hot  or  cold  weather. 
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other  parents,  as  well  as  profession- 
als, might  be  able  to  give  us  on  either 
of  these  conditions  would  be  very 
much  appreciated. 

S.A, 

Alberta,  Canada 

Ring  10  Chromosome 
and  Feeding  Problems 

Our  19-month-old  son,  Graham, 
has  ring  10  chromosome.  Our  main 
concern  is  his  poor  feeding  ability. 


Although  he  has  never  had  to  be  tube 
fed,  he  is  still  taking  only  a  bottle  with 
formula.  He  was  not  able  to  breast 
feed.  We  have  had  very  little  success 
in  getting  him  to  eat  solid  foods. 

He  is  developmentally  delayed 
(physically  and  mentally),  although 
we  don't  know  how  extensive  it  is. 
He  is  very  small  for  his  age  (about  the 
size  of  a  six-month-old). 

He  has  had  successful  surgery 
for  bilateral  club  feet  and  strabismus 
in  both  eyes.  He  also  has  single 
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Assistance  Program 
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CUSTOMER  BENEFITS: 


Reimbursements  up  to  $500  for 
adaptive  di^ving  and  passenger 
aids  installed  on  new  cars,  trucks, 
and  vans.*^ 

Resource  center  for  information 
on  adaptive  equipment  and 
vehicle  conversions. 

More  than  five  years 
experience  assisting  the 
physicaiiy-chalienged. 

*  Fleet  rebate  vehicles  are  not  eligible 

1-800-255-9877 

For  further  information,  consult  your  dealer  representative  or  call  the 
P-CAP  Resource  Center  toll-free. 
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palmar  creases  in  his  hands  and  unde- 
scended testicles. 

He  rolls  back  to  front  and  front 
to  back  very  easily.  He  sits  with  sonie 
support  and  is  beginning  to  crawl. 
He  receives  physical,  occupational 
and  speech  therapy. 

He  is  extreniely  good-natured. 
He  rarely  ever  cries,  but  his  feeding 
difficulties  continue  to  frustrate  us. 

We  were  told  there  were  only 
five  or  six  other  cases  like  Graham, 
We  recently  received  the  ClmmW' 
some  Deletion  Outreach  newsletter  (c/o 
Christine  Barr,  P.O.  Box  164,  Holts- 
ville,  NY  11742,  (516)  736-6734)  where 
I  read  of  three  other  boys  similar  tc» 
Graham  (they  had  #10  deletions 
where  Graham  has  a  ring  #10). 

We  would  love  to  hear  from 
other  parents  wath  a  child  like 
Graham. 

B.LB. 
Vir<^itiia 

Seeking  Pen  Pals 

1  am  an  11-year-old  boy  with 
cerebral  palsy.  1  am  smart  and  good 
looking  and  I  like  music  and  fishing. 

1  would  like  a  pen  pal  who  is 
also  an  11-  or  12-year-old  boy.  I  use  a 
communication  board. 

A.R 

Ma$^iachusett> 


Parents  Search  is  an  opportunity  for  our 
subscribers  to  get  infomiation  from  parents 
about  their  practical  experience  in  handling  the 
everyday  problems  of  life  with  a  child  or  adoles- 
cent with  a  disability.  We  also  expect  parants  to 
ask  appropriate  protesaonals. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  submit  or  reply  to  a 
letter  in  Parents  Search  or  Respond  should 
write  to: 

Excep^or)al  Parent 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  3rd  Floor 

Boston,  Mass.  02134-4646. 

Please  indicate  whether  it  is  a  search  or 
ret pontt  letter  and  in  which  issue  the  original 
letter  was  printed  when  addressing  a  reply.  All 
responses  will  be  forwarded  and  may  ue 
published  in  our  Parents  Respond  cxAumn. 

For  technical  infonnation  about  a  disability, 
we  encourage  you  to  contact  NORD  (P.O.  Box 
8923,  New  Faiffiefd,  Conn.  06812,  (800)  999^ 
NORD,  (203)  74&65ie)  Of  ref er  to  77)e  Annual 
Directory  of  National  Organizations,  1992-93,  in 
the  September  1992  issue  of  Exceptional 
Parent  (available  f;om  the  above  address  for  $6 
including  postagit  Find  handling). 
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Brain  Injury  at  Birth 

From  J.L.'s  Parents  Search,  April/May  1993: 
"My  eight-month-old  son  sustained  a  brain 
injury  at  birth  and  was  given  no  prognosis  or 
diagnosis.  He  has  a  strong  little  body  and 
tries  hard,  but  I'm  just  not  seeing  him  do  things 
like  1  had  hoped.  1  know  it's  early,  but  the 
stress  and  fear  have  led  me  down  a  path  of 
despair."  The  following  excerpts  are  from 
responses  to  J.L. 

People  who  have  faced  and 
continue  to  face  similar  challenges 
often  feel  as  you  do.  I  say  feel  instead 
of  felt  because  it  is  a  continual  pro- 
cess that  improves  but  has  many  ups 
and  downs. 

Following  the  discovery  that 
mv  son  Luke  experienced  extensive, 
irreversible  brain  damage,  I  found 
the  medical  community  pretty  use- 
less. My  husband  is  a  physician  and 
1  am  a  nurse,  so  we  found  the  disap- 
pointment very  frustrating.  We  found 
either  an  unwillingness  or  an  inabil- 
ity to  deal  with  the  problems  or  dis- 
mal, hopeless  advice.  My  advice  to 
vou  is  to  find  a  pediatrician  or  tamily 
physician  who  admits  to  not  having 
all  the  answers  but  will  work  with 
vou,  be  flexible  and  most  importantly, 
compassionate.  We  finally  did, 

1  think  what  has  helped  the  most 
is  defining  our  own  needs,  as  individ- 
uals and  as  a  family,  and  attending  to 
them.  Special  needs  kids  require  a  lot 
of  physical  and  emotional  work  and 
vou  have  to  have  some  restoring  of 
your  own  self.  Over  time,  we  have 
found  good  sitters  and  amended  work 
schedules  to  accommodate.  We  still 
are  limited  in  our  activities,  still  have 
a  sleep  dilemma  and  I  need  four 
iiands,  but  specific  times  are  set  aside. 

I  don't  know  what  your  current 
situation  is,  but  I'm  sure  you  grapple 
dailv  with  sadness,  frustration  and 
some  sense  of  loss.  Luke  has  spastic 
quadriplegia  and  profound  mental 
retardation  and  is  blind  and  non- 
verbal. But  he  has  an  amazing  spirit 
and  somehow  brings  out  the  best  in 
me.  The  pain  and  Scidncss  never 


leave,  but  I  have  finally  felt  happy 
again.  I  can't  say  "I  wouldn't  change 
a  thing,"  because  I  sure  as  hell  would. 
I  can  sav  that  life  goes  on. 

D.S. 

Washington 

It  is  okay  to  grieve.  I  grieve  over 
my  child  and  he  turned  four  last 
week.  I  think  the  grieving  process 


goes  on  indefinitely  and  you  will 
learn  to  recognize  it  when  it  encom- 
passes your  mood.  I  hope  you  will 
find  the  "down"  days  will  get  fewer 
and  fewer  and  your  "up"  days  will 
be  the  majority. 

My  son  Erik  has  many  diag- 
noses —  so  many  that  I  have  taken 
control  of  Erik's  case  management 
and  the  deal  with  the  physicians  is 
"no  new  diagnoses  or  labels!"  You 
probably  know  by  now  that  doctors 
continued  on  page  44 


Tired  and  getting  cranky? 
Does  your  child  need  a  lift  tnit  fK)t  a 
full  blown  wheelchair?  Grab  your  EZ  Rider 
for  instant  relief  without  the  stigma  of  a 
wheelchair  or  rehab  buggy.  Or  the  cost. 

Convaid's  new  EZ  Rider  support  chair  makes 
the  going  easier  for  the  less  involved  young 
person  with  some  upper  body  control.  EZ 
Rider  offers  positioning  and  seat  depth 
adjustment.  Five  Year  Warranty. 
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The  Best  is  Yet  to  Come 


This  is  the  last  issue  that  1  will  be  organizing  as 
Editor  in  Chief.  Over  25  years  ago,  when  Stan 
Klein  and  I  began  discussions  about  the  best  way 
to  communicate  with  families  of  children  with  disabili- 
ties, 1  would  never  have  dreamed  of  Exceptional  Parent 
magazine  as  it  has  emerged,  the  wonderful  readership 
that  has  developed  or  the  great  changes  that  have  taken 
place  to  enhance  the  lives  of  all  individ 
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uals  with  disabilities  and  their  families. 

As  child  clinical  psychologists,  we 
had  seen  how  parents  had  not  been  in- 
vited to  actively  take  part  in  educational 
or  health-care  planning  concerning  their 
own  children.  Instead  •  they  were  forced 
to  plead  for  minimal  services  because 
there  were  very  few  programs  for  chil- 
dren with  disabilities.  Often  when  par- 
ents asked  that  their  children  be  included 
they  were  blamed  for  expectations  that 
were  too  high  and  attitudes  that  were  con- 
sidered inappropriate,  even  pathological. 
Our  initial  hope  was  to  enable  these  par- 
ents to  speak  for  their  own  cause  —  their  own  children. 

In  preparing  this  message,  I  looked  back  at  our  state 
ment  of  editorial  purpose  published  in  the  first  issue  of 
Exceptional  Parent  in  July  1971: 

7/ie  Exceptional  Parent  ms  conceived  as  a  torum  for  the 
mutual  sharing  of  the  acquirea  knowledge  of  both  parents  and 
professionals. 

...  We  need  to  share  with  each  other,  to  learn  from  each 
other  and  to  grow  together.  Your  task  and  ours  are  not  easy 
ones.  We  are  dealing  with  a  difficult  and  delicate  problem  — 
the  care  of  children  with  physical,  intellectual,  perceptual  and/ 
or  emotional  disabilities  which  interfere  with  their  abilities  —  to 
get  along  with  others,  to  learn,  and  to  grow  up  in  a  demanding 
and  often  unfeeling  world.  No  one  expert  has  the  solutions  to 
all  of  your  concerns.  The  advice  of  experts  in  one  field  may  be 
incompatible  with  the  suggestions  of  experts  in  another  field  or 
with  your  family  life  style. 

...The  Exceptional  Parent  will  provide  a  wide  range  of 
practical  information  about  the  human  day-to-day  problems 
you  face  as  well  as  the  long-range  issues  that  arise  in  plan- 
ning for  the  future  life  of  your  child  and  your  family. 

...  Our  challenge  is  to  provide  you  with  useful  information. 
Our  success  will  depend  on  your  willingness  to  respond  to  our 
material  —  criticize,  praise,  and  most  important,  clarify  for  us 
what  is  uppermost  in  your  mind  —  and  on  our  ability  to  listen 
to  you. ... 


Our  readers  have  been  willing  to  respond  and  par- 
ticipate. Parents  have  continually  educated  us.  But  most 
importantly,  parents  have  al    found  their  own  voices. 

Our  dreams  in  1971  were  limited  by  our  experiences. 
We  have  seen  changes  far  beyond  those  limited  dreams. 
The  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  began 
as  a  dream,  then  became  law  with  a  set  of  regulations  and 

  is  now  a  part  of  everyday  life  in  communi- 

i  ties  throughout  the  U.S.  Today,  discus- 

> \  sions  ha\'e  shifted  to  developing  strategies 
;  for  including  all  children  —  even  those 
I  who  are  considered  to  ha\'e  severe  disabili- 

—  -  J  ties.  The  recent  enactment  of  the  Ameri- 

cans with  Disabilities  Act  has  stretched 
our  country's  awareness  and  concerns  to 
encompass  the  entire  life  cycle  of  people 
with  disabilities. 

We  ha\'e  seen  children  and  adults 
with  disabilities  enjoy  expanding  oppor- 
tunities —  in  education,  recreation,  em- 
ployment, marriage,  family,  etc.  We  have 
also  seen  dramatic  changes  via  the  use  of 
technology.  What  began  with  very  expensi\'e  and  cumber- 
some equipment  has  now  expanded  to  more  accessible, 
affordable  equipment  available  at  parent  centers  and  fed- 
erally funded  assistive  technology  centers  around  the 
country  —  with  parents  at  the  forefront.  At  least  as  excit- 
ing has  been  the  do\'elopment  of  the  parent  movement 
with  e\'er-expanding  parent  networks.  Parents  reaching 
out  to  other  parents  ha\'e  pro\'idcd  more  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity than  any  other  single  force. 

We  are  proud  that  we  at  Exceptional  Parent  have  con- 
tributed in  some  way  to  these  changes  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future.  Over  the  past  25  years,  parents  of 
all  kinds  —  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old  —  have  contin- 
ually helped  shape  our  ideas  and  have  educated  us.  In 
the  coming  years,  as  a  consulting  editor,  1  hope  to  be 
able  to  do  more  as  I  travel  around  the  country,  meeting 
with  parents,  sharing  ideas  and  continuing  the  learning 
that  has  taken  me  through  these  last  exciting  years. 

Looking  back,  it  is  amazing  to  see  how  far  we  have 
come.  Looking  forward,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  more 
there  is  to  do.  Exceptional  Parent  will  continue  to  play  a 
role  in  enhancing  the  energies  and  the  wisdom  of  par- 
ents and  professionals  working  together  on  behalf  of  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  and  all  children  and  families. 


—  MaxivcU  J.  Schlcifcr.  Ph.D.  — 
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for  children  with  a  disability 
STANDARD  OPTIONS 

-  digital  electronics  controls 

-  multiple  switch  options 

-  adjustable  speed  controls 

-  seating  options 

-  battery  operated 

-  battery  charger  included 

-  product  liability  insurance 

OPTIONS  AVAILABLE 

*  Proportional  Steering/Speed  Joystick 
(operates  like  a  power  wheelchair) 
Electronic  Kits  available 
Safety  Features  -  Wireless  radio  frequency 
remote  that  gives  you  einergency  on/off 
PLUS  proportional  steering  t(^  override 
(^r  assist  vour  child 


1-800-950-5185 
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WHY  NOT  BUY  YOUR  CHILD  THE  BEST! 


li^UaJnt  Side 


Drawing  from  her  father's  wisdom,  the  author  has  discovered  how  the  joys 
of  raising  a  child  with  disabilities  can  outweigh  the  challenges. 
Her  daughter  Claire  has  brought  her  family  a  new 
perspective  and  sense  of  priorities. 
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^  n  April  1962  we  mo\'ed  to  a  new  homo.  Because 
wm  of  school  calendar  differences,  my  sisters  and  1 
suffered  through  the  pure  torture  of  two  extra 
weeks  of  classes  in  our  new  district.  To  a  ^-year- 
old  child,  it  was  a  life  sentence.  When  the  first  day  of 
our  delayed  summer  vacation  arrived,  we  took  to  the 
fields  near  our  home  like  wild  horses.  Almost  immedi- 
ately, I  was  stung  by  a  bee  on  my  right  hand.  We  learned, 
as  mv  hand  swelled  to  three  times  its  normal  size,  that  I 
had  an  allergy.  I  sat  inside  for  the  next  four  days  of  June 
with  mv  now-swollen  arm  in  a  sling,  miserable  from  the 
additional  imprisonment  fate  had  handed  me. 

Mv  father  came  home  after  the  first  day's  confine- 
ment and  talked  with  me  as  I  gazed  out  the  window  at 
mv  frolicking  friends.  His  profound  words  were,  "Look 
at  it  this  wav.  You  won't  have  to  practice  the  piano  for  at 
least  two  weeks/' 

In  that  summer  of  1%2,  my  father  gave  me  his  great- 
est gift.  It  was  the  first  of  many  times  he  would  remind 
me  of  a  skill  he  would  label  "looking  on  the  bright  side," 
"finding  the  silver  lining  in  our  clouds"  and  "letting  a 
smilo  be  mv  umbrella  on  a  rainy  day."  \\\  exchange  1 


would  give  him  a  roll  of  the  eyes  and  an  "Oh,  DadI" 
stretched  out  over  a  whiny  minute. 

I  didn't  know  I  had  my  father's  gift  until  our 
second  child,  Claire,  was  born.  Claire  has  what  has  been 
generically  labeled  —  in  part  from  exasperation  and  in 
part  from  scientific  limits  —  genetic  metabolic  disease. 
The  translation?  Claire  cannot  walk,  talk,  roll  or  hold  up 
her  head.  She  also  has  a  difficult-to-control  seizure 
disorder. 

From  friends  who  learn  of  Claire  or  strangers  who 
inquire,  the  most  common  response  is  "Oh,  how  sad!"  or 
"Such  a  tragedy!"  I  don't  see  Claire  in  the  same  way  as 
these  folks  who  missed  out  on  my  father's  lessons  about 
the  bright  side  of  life. 

Unexpected  Bonuses 

1  confess  that  during  Claire's  first  year  1  went 
through  a  time  of  adjustment,  self-doubt  and  the  "Why 
me?"  syndrome.  But  \  have  drawn  from  my  father's 
wisdom  and  discovered  that  the  joys  of  raising  a  child 
with  disabilities  can  outweigh  the  challenges,  in  fact, 
raising  a  child  with  disabilities  offers  some  of  life's 
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i^reatest  moments  and  sweetest  rewards.  1  begin  with 
the  obvious  —  we  get  the  w^orld's  best  parking  spaces. 
They  are  extra  wide,  thus  helping  us  avoid  the  "door- 
ding  elves"  who  occupy  all  parking  lots.  Claire  brings 
us  valet-quality  parking  without  the  requisite  tip. 

Then  there  are  the  airplane  trips.  We  will  always 
pre-board,  qualifying  under  that  airline  lingo  of  "pas- 
sengers needing  extra  assistance  in  boarding."  In  fact, 
we  are  always  first  — -  even  the  passengers  with  small 
children  allow  us  to  go  first.  The  passengers  who  need 
assistance  assist  us.  I  feel  like  royalty  when  we  travel 
with  Claire. 

Then  there's  that  door-to-door  school  bus  service. 
No  waiting  in  the  rain.  No  scrambling  to  find  a  seat.  No 
worries  for  me  about  the  walk  betw^een  the  bus  stop  and 
home.  It's  as  close  to  a  limo  as  we'll  come.  Royalty  again. 

We  sit  in  shade  and  comfort  waiting  our  turn  at 
Disneyland  while  other  families  stand  in  line  and  strug- 
gle in  the  hot  sun.  At  school,  Claire  has  an  individual 
studv  plan.  It's  like  a  private  education  without  the 
tuition. 

And  then  there's  Claire.  She's  the  only  one  of  my 
three  children  who  has  ne\'er  argued  about  what  she's 
wearing.  She  always  looks  picture-perfect.  There's  no 
back  talk,  no  whining  and  the  only  food  she's  ever  turned 
down  is  crumbled  bacon  —  a  good  healthy  choice.  Some- 
times I  find  myself  saying  to  my  other  children,  "Why 
can't  vou  be  more  like  Claire?" 

Perspective  and  Priorities 

The  best  part  of  Claire  is  that  she  has  brought  a 
perspective  and  a  sense  of  priorities  to  me  and  our  fam- 
ilv  .  Claire  has  taught  me  to  cope  graciously  with  life's 
challenges.  The  perspective  she  has  given  me  allows  me 
to  see  others'  crises  as  only  temporary  setbacks  A 


Claire  enjoys  a  swing  in  the  sunshine. 


Mom  and  Claire  smile  for  a  Christinas  card  portrait. 


mother  in  our  neighborhood  spent  two  sleepless  nights 
and  required  sedation  because  her  son  had  earned  a  "D" 
on  his  algebra  exam.  She  is  a  perfectionist  with  great 
plans  for  all  her  children  and  those  plans  do  not  include 
"Ds"  in  algebra.  When  1  heard  of  her  trials,  I  looked  at 
our  Claire  and  thought  to  myself,  "A  'D'  in  algebra?  I 
can  fix  that.  Next  ..."  A  tutor,  some  extra  problems  for 
homework,  life  moves  on.  Who  wouldn't  take  a  "D"  in 
algebra  over  life-threatening  pneumonia? 

I  heard  of  yet  another  mother  who  hospitalized  her 
child  who  had  chicken  pox  so  that  special  precautions 
could  be  taken  to  ensure  that  there  would  be  no  scars 
from  the  chicken  pox.  When  I  heard  of  her  efforts, 
Claire's  challenges  came  to  mind  and  I  thought,  "A 
chicken  pox  scar  —  a  little  bit  of  character  in  a  face,  a 
little  mark  that  says  '1  was  an  active  child.'"  I  often 
listen  as  mothers  speak  of  a  sleepless  night  because  of 
their  children's  ear  infections.  And  I  think  to  myself, 
"One  night?  I  can  name  the  few  nights  we  slept  as  op- 
posed to  all  the  sleepless  ones." 

Claire  has  also  taught  us  to  look  to  the  inside  of 
people  and  ignore  the  physical  issues.  I  was  at  a  luncheon 
recently  where  I  overheard  a  woman  saying  that  she  was 
about  to  become  a  great-grandmother  for  the  first  time. 
Someone  asked  if  she  knew  whether  it  was  a  boy  or  a 
girl.  She  responded,  "No,  and  we  don't  care  —  just  so 
long  as  it  has  10  fingers  and  toes."  Before  Claire,  I 
probably  said  the  same  thing.  After  Claire,  I  would 
never  issue  a  physical  qualification.  1  would  only  say, 
"No,  and  I  don't  care,  just  so  long  as  they  can  stay 
awhile." 

Claire  has  given  my  other  two  children  a  unique 
sensitivitv  about  others.  They  befriend  those  who  are 

continued  on  page  18 


continued  from  page  17 
ridiculed  by  others  for  whatever  reason.  To  them,  it  is 
unthinkable  to  n:\ake  fun  of  another's  appearance.  F  jy 
me,  who  did  not  have  a  sister  like  Claire,  it  was  a  child- 
hood pastime. 

Claire  has  also  given  us  career  and 
financial  priorities.  We  plan  for  the 
possibility  that  we  might  not  be 
here  and  Claire  will.  We  save  for 
those  who  will  care  for  her  and 
need  the  financial  support  she 
requires.  Our  focus  is  no  longer 
on  what  we  achieve  but  what 
we  can  do  to  make  life  better 
for  Claire  and  our  other  chil- 
dren. Decisions  are  made 
based  on  family  needs  —  not 
on  opportunities  or  compensa- 
don  or  recognition.  Relation- 
ships ha\'e  become  our  focus 
because  we  have  had  to  learn  to 
depend  on  others  for  help  and  sup 
port.  We  need  others  for  advice,  infor- 
mation and  a  pat  on  the  back. 

1  see  the  personal  growth  Claire  has  brought 
me.  She  has  given  me  the  lessons  life  doesn't  offer 
e\'eryone.  During  a  recent  rain  storm,  our  roof  was 


damaged,  resulting  in  a  leak  in  our  ceiling.  The  ceiling 
was  also  damaged  and  needed  to  be  replaced.  1  spoke 
calmly  with  the  insurance  adjuster  and  whon  we  were 
finished  with  all  of  our  questions  and  paperwork  she  said, 
"I  just  have  to  tell  you  that  you  are  the  nicest, 
calmest  person  I've  ever  dealt  with  on  a 
claim."  I  was  ver\- proud.  My  reply  came 
easily,  "Hev,  we  can  fix  a  roof." 

Actually,  my  reply  came  from 
Claire.  1  ha\-e  learned  to  fix  the 
things  I  can  fix  and  mo\'e  on.  For 
those  things  I  cannot  fix  from 
swollen,  bee-stung  am^s  to  meta- 
bolic disease,  r\  e  learned  to  see 
the  bright  side.  I  cannot  fix  Claire, 
'  but  1  can  see  the  bright  side  — 
that  bright  side  is  Claire.  \,Y 

^0  Attorney  Marianne  M.  Jennings  is  a  prof- 
essor of  legal  and  ethical  studies  at  Ari- 
'  zona  State  University's  College  of  Busi- 
ness. She  is  also  a  columnist  for  the  Arizona 
Repubfia  Jennings  lives  in  ^esa.  Ariz.,  with 
her  husband.  Terry,  and  three  children.  Sarah.  10. 
Claire,  7,  and  Sam,  2.  She  received  both  her  under- 
graduate and  law  degrees  from  Brigham  Young  University.  Her 
article.  The  New  Shoes,  was  published  in  the  July/August  1992 
issue  of  Exceptiona!  Parent 
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Introducing  the  Washlet  Sill  from  TOTO.  An 
easy  retrofit  replacement  loilei  seat  lliai's  proven 
ilseif  safe,  convenient  genile  and  effective  with 
over  3  million  people  worldwide. 

Tlie  Washlet  Sill  puis  daily  personal  h\i^iene 
back  in  liic  hands  of  ph\:siaiily  impaired,  dis- 
abled or  handicapped  indi\iduals. 

At  the  touch  of  a  bunon,  the  micro-compuicr 
controlled  Washlet  pro\ides  a  soothing  stream  of 
warm  water  that  gently  and  tlioroughly  cleans 
sensitive  tissues.  Followed  by  warm  air  drying. 

If  you're  a  person  who  has  special  personal 
hv^ene  needs  -  or  know  of  or  care  for  someone 
else  who  does -call  our  toll-free 
number.  800-366-7354. 

Frre  X^ashlel  Sill  video.  Thc  fiiU 
jf/oD'  nhout  tim  rvtmrkahle  fiersotuil 
h\peiie  ftrodtict.  Ikmionstrates  tfx'  * 
mmt  wifxirtiwt  thitifi  ant  ficrson  can 
enpy  -  ituicficttdencc 
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lift  L*.. 


nwAUW'U'UVI 
(Uiuier-Vt'huU'lift) 
from  Mobile-  lech: 

It's  what  you 


don't  get  that  counts! 
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Look  a  little  closer.  Imagine  all  of  the  benefits  of  a 
wheelchair  lift  without  the  obstructions  and 
inconveniences  they  cause.  Mobile-Tech's  UVL 
eliminates  the  conventional  lift  framework  on  the 
inside  of  your  van  —  entirely.  When  it  is  stored  away, 
there  is  zero  van  door  blockage . . .  you'll  enjoy  full 
van  comfort  and  driver  visibility. 

Our  new  Under  Vehicle  Lift  is  modern  technology  at 
its'  finest,  hidden  beneath  the  vehicle  —  hardly 
noticeable  when  stored.  An  optional  hand-held 
remote  control  opens  the  door  and  operates  the  lift. 
The  Mobile-Tech  UVL  is  really  different  than  most  lifts 
because  it  eliminates  all  of  the  obstructions  and 
blockage. 

You  won't  believe  it  until  you  see  it  in-person. 
Why  not  order  your  FREE  MOBILE-TECH  UVL 
video  today. 


WANT  MORE  INFORMATION?  CALL  TOU  FREE 

1-800-835-5007 


or  write  P.  O.  Box232S  •  HutMnson,  Kansas  67504-2326 


'  telling  a  joke,  saying  "I  love  you  ",  or  jusl  expressing  a  need. 
PALLS'  is  ihe  only  device  ihai  offers  three  Hexible  programs  for  any 
level  of  communicaiion. 

So  if  you  know  someone  who  may  have  a  few  good  jokes  to  tell, 
give  us  a  call-you'd  be  surprised  at  what  we  can  do  with  ihc  delivery. 

(800)  227-0735  U.S.   (800)  263-8700  Canada 
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Innovative  Communication  Technoiopcs 


New!  ^Attends  /  Free 
Ultra  Brief  VSampie!, 


Aqua-Absorb  core  with 
gel-forming  polymer 
locks  wetness  inside  the 
brief!  Stay-Dry  liner 
keeps  moisture  away 
from  skin.  Skin  stays  dry 
and  comfortable! 

Get  a  Free  Sample  of  this  ultimate  brief! 
Simply  send  this  coupon  with  Si  for  postage 
&  handling  to  HDIS,  325  Paul  Ave., 
Ferguson,  MO,  63135,  Questions?  Call  1- 
800-538-1036,  Be  sure  to  indicate  the  size 
brief  you  need. 

Youth  (35-75  lbs.)   Small  (20-31"  hip/waist) 

Med,  (32-44"  hip/waist)   Lrg,  (45-58"  hip/waist) 


HDIS 


Name  

Address   

City,State,Zip 
Phone  (  
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Reaching 


by  Bernice  Brooks  Bergen 
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each  out  and  touch  someone"  is  never  n:\ore 
appropriate  than  when  it's  applied  to  those 
who  have  disabiHties,  disfigurenrients  or  de- 
bilitating diseases.  When  people  meet  to  ventilate  —  to 
share  their  pain  and  sorrow  —  they  also  exchange  wis- 
dom ^nd  valuable  information.  There  is  great  strength 
in  such  bonding  and  a  greater  impact  upon 
society. 

Support  Groups 

Each  decade  seems  to  spawn  a 
particular  style  of  networking. 
The  self-help  or  peer  support 
group  format  that  emerged  in  the 
80s  continues  to  gain  importance 
and  effectiveness.  Mv  venture 
into  the  network  of  peer  support 
began  because  1  was  born  with 
bilateral  cleft  of  the  lip.  I  wanted 
to  help  people  with  similar  prob- 
lems obtain  the  right  surgery  and 
financial  aid. 

In  1978,  with  a  small  nucleus 
of  dedicated  volunteers,  I  created  an 
ad  hoc  support  group  called  FACE 
(Friends  For  Aid,  Correction  and  Edu- 
cation of  craniofacial  disorders)  to  fit  our 
needs.  Since  then  I  hav^e  become  deeply  in- 
volved with  the  function  of  a  community-based  support 
group  which  has  grown  in  numbers  and  has  greatly 
expanded  its  free  services.  The  emphasis  in  these  groups 
is  on  advocacy,  responsible  paraprofessionalism  from 
the  families  and  a  close  relationship  with  medical  and 
cou  n  se  1  i  ng  pro f  ess i  on  a  1  s . 

Through  the  years,  parents  and  professionals  have 


acquired  an  understanding  of  each  other's  roles.  It  is  up 
to  parents  to  provide  other  parents  with  the  one-to-one 
emotional  support  necessary  when  dealing  with  traumatic 
birth  experiences.  Understandably,  doctors  must  remain 
emotionally  detached  (for  the  most  part).  When  1  founded 
FACE,  I  contacted  existing  support  groups  nationwide 

who  shared  their  programs  with  me.  In  turn,  we 
now  answer  the  deluge  of  requests  for  infor- 
mation about  our  own  organization.  In 
1979  there  were  very  few  parent  groups 
offering  support  regarding  cranio- 
facial disorders.  Today  there  are 
more  than  200  scattered  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada. 
We  hope  that  someday  all  key 
cities  will  provide  such  resources. 

Not  everyone  has  the  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  an  existing  or 
ongoing  problem.  When  the 
problem  involves  a  child  who  is 
not  "standard  issue,"  coping  is 
often  difficult  (or  sometimes  im- 
possible) to  achieve  without  some 
kind  of  help.  Support  groups  of  all 
kinds  understand  the  importance  of 
receiving  firsthand  assurances  and  of 
sharing  the  emotional  and  deeply  personal 
problems  with  someone  who  has  "been  there." 
There  is  a  unique  kinship  between  fellow  sufferers  that 
no  amount  of  professional  expertise  can  ever  replace. 

Most  parents  of  a  v  '  Id  with  any  kind  of  disability 
run  the  gamut  of  emotions  —  denial,  sadness,  anger  and 
guilt  —  before  accepting  the  reality  of  a  craniofacial  dis- 
order or  some  other  disability.  For  instance,  an  infant 
born  with  a  cleft  is  an  awesome  sight  and  the  parents, 


often  in  total  ignorance  of  this  particular  accident  of 
birth,  are  justifiably  frightened.  Support  groups,  if 
promptly  sun:\n:\oned,  can  guide  these  troubled  people. 
They  can  help  cushion  the  shock  of  giving  birth  to  a 
child  with  some  kind  of  disfigurement,  paving  the  way 
for  repair  and  ongoing  treatment  (if  possible  or  necessary). 

Experienced  volunteers  can  also  help  parents  make 
decisions  regarding  the  care  of  a  special  child  that  are 
educated  and  not  based  only  on  emotions,  and  can  help 
implement  a  long-range  care  program.  For  example,  a 
support  group  member  whose  child  has  successfully 
gone  through  corrective  surgeries  for  cleft  is  able  to  pro- 
vide before  and  after  pictures  and  can  discuss  the  impact 
of  the  child's  birth  on  a  paraprofessional  level. 

Such  volunteers  have  become  professional  in  their 
approach  because  of  long  years  of  active  involvement  in 
similar  situations.  In  addition,  the  special  training  they 
have  received  from  the  FACE  Outreach  Program  (visit- 
ation) qualifies  them  for  an  informal  type  of  listening 
and  counseling.  They  can  identify  with  the  doubts  and 
fears,  and  are  aware  of  all  the  latest  techniques  in  spec- 
ific areas- 

FACE  as  an  Example 

Volunteer  support  groups  are  usually  parent-led 
and  the  services  they  offer  vary  from  one  group  to  the 
next.  FACE  serves  as  a  role  model  for  newly  formed 
memberships.  Croups  all  over  the  country  have  adopted 
its  policies,  its  unique  public  awareness  programs  and 
its  staunch  policy  of  advocacy  FACE  is  one  of  the  few 
support  groups  which  raises  money  for  educational  pur- 
poses and  to  provide  financial  aid  to  families  in  desper- 
ate need.  All  FACE  volunteers  serve  without  pay.  In 
1985,  FACE  received  the  prestigious  Golden  Gavel  Award 
for  Service  to  Youth. 

Educational-social  meetings  allow  new  and  veteran 
parents  to  interact  in  a  casual  unstructured  atmosphere 
and  have  proven  their  effectiveness.  The  Sarasota-based 
group  has  been  cited  by  the  medical  profession  for  its 
policy  of  accepting  all  craniofacial  disorders  rather  than 
focusing  on  one  anomaly  Since  all  parents  involved 
share  the  same  fundamental  problems,  the  groups  remain 
close-knit  and  with  the  increasing  numbers,  have  more 
of  an  impact  on  the  public. 

Advocacy 

Finally,  1  believe  that  advocacy  should  be  the  basic 
thrust  (^f  all  support  groups  —  the  right  of  any  human 


Support  Group  Objectives 

Ideally,  support  groups  in  any  problem  area 
should  offer  the  following: 

O  Monthly  meeting  dates  to  allow  ventila- 
tion of  feelings  and  sharing  of  personal 
experiences,  along  with  educational  and 
informative  programs. 

©  An  educational  program  structured  to 
promote  public  awareness  of  the  dis- 
order and  any  accompanying  prejudices. 

e  The  distribution  of  literature  explaining 
the  function  of  the  group. 

O  A  Newborn  Outreach  Program  designed 
to  contact  new  parents,  upon  request,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
with  the  support  group's  disability. 

e  Formation  of  a  resource  library  contain- 
ing all  available  educational  materials  and 
lists  of  service  groups  and  government 
ment  agencies  which  offer  assistance. 

®  A  careful  record  of  case  histories  handled 
by  the  group,  including  a  follow-up  of  each. 

8  Opportunities  for  social  interaction. 


being  to  receive  uniform,  quality  treatment,  and  most 
importantly,  the  surgeon  or  treatment  center  of  his  choice, 
regardless  of  income.  Members  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
obligations  of  insurance  companies  to  provide  adequate 
coverage  for  a  child  who  is  born  with  a  disorder  of  any 
kind  and  to  pay  promptly. 

Members  need  to  know  their  rights  and  that  some- 
times they  must  fight  for  them.  On  those  occasions  it  is 
good  for  parents  to  know  that  they  can  call  on  fellow 
support  group  members  to  stand  by  them.  Decidedly, 

continued  on  page  2i 
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KID-KART 


THE  KID-E-Plus 


What  You  Should  Know... 

This  versatile,  lightweight,  primary  use  chair  allows 
easy  maneuverability  in  the  home  and  school 
and  is  also  sturdy  enough  for  outdoor  mobility. 
Features  tilt-in-space,  and  many  accessories  for 
convenience  and  positioning.  Will  accommodate 
children  within  the  full  spectrum  of  severity  with 
varying  degrees  of  involvement  and  allows  for 
many  years  of  growth. 

Want  to  Know  More? 

(800)  388-5278  i 


Product  Specifications 

Growth  Kid-E-Plusn'o  Age  7;  'X*  To  Age  1 1 

Till-In  Space  Single  pull  adjustment,  30°  of  tilt 

Seat  to  footrest  6"  - 1 2"for  the  Plus,  10"  - 15"  for  'X 

Seat  Width  7"  - 1 3"  for  the  Plus,  7"  - 1 5"  for  'X' 

Seat  Depth  Adj.  6"  -  12"forthe  Plu   9" -15"  for 'X' 

Hip  Angle  3  position  recline  .>tion 

Weight  24  -  29  lbs 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
Four  Models  To  Choose  From 


kid- 


KtD-KART  cares  about  kids 

126  Rosebud,  Suite  #1 
Belgrade,  MT  59714 
(800)  388-5278 
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Four  FACE  children  eninying  the  sun  at  a  FACE  picnic 


there's  strength  in  numbers  of  people  who  have  the 
same  goal. 

The  common  complaints  volunteers  hear  from 
troubled  people  arc  "Where  were  you  when  I  needed 
vou?"  or  "Whv  didn't  anyone  tell  me  about  you?  I 
didn't  know  you  existed."  There  needs  to  be  a  vigor- 
ous publicity  campaign  aimed  at  alerting  the  commu- 
nity of  the  existence  of  local  organizations  offering 
guidance  and  emotional  support  in  specific  areas. 

You  can  obtain  information  about  a  support 
group  which  is  appropriate  to  your  needs  by  calling 
your  local  newspaper,  social  serxnce  and  health  care 
agencies  in  your  area  or  a  Helpline  if  one  exists  in 
vour  community.  Your  doctor  or  hospital  sometimes 
keeps  a  list  of  such  services  on  file. 

For  vour  state's  Parent  Training  and  Information 
(PTI)  Center  phone  number,  contact  the  National  Par- 
ent Network  on  Disabilities,  1600  Prince  St.,  Suite  115, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314,  {70.>)  684-6763.  A  state-by-state 
listing  of  PTIs  is  included  in  Exceptional  Parent's  Annual 
Directory  of  National  Organizations,  which  also  lists  var- 
ious national  support  groups  and  information  agen- 
cies by  specific  disorder  or  disability.  El' 


Bemice  Brooks  Bergen  is  the 
founder  and  executive  director  of 
FACE  of  Sarasota,  a  support  group 
for  people  with  cranio-facial  dis- 
orders and  their  families.  She 
lives  In  Sarasota.  Fla..  with  her 
husband,  John,  and  has  three  sons 
and  twin  granddaughters-  Bergen 
was  born  with  a  bilateral  cleft  lip 
and  went  on  to  become  a  profes- 
sional actress  and  model.  She  is  a 
member  of  both  the  Florida  and 
American  Cleft  Palate/Craniofacial  Associations  and  received 
the  1991  National  Award  for  Exceptional  Leadership  and 
Contribution  Toward  Entrancing  ttie  Lives  of  Ttiose  Witti 
CramO'facial  Disorders  Uom  the  Cleft  Palate  Foundation 
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With  a  life  plan^ 
you'll  always  be  sure  of 
your  loved  one's  future 

EM.ite  Pkmnin^  for  Persons  with  Disabilities  provides  essential 
miormation  and  guidance  to  hundreds  ot*  families  every  month.  Our 
national  network  ot  skilled  and  experienced  local  attorneys  and  estate 
planners  can  asbisl  (amilies  with  a  son  or  daughter  who  has  a  disability 
to  develop  comprehensive  life  plans  including  wills,  special  needs 
(ru<;ts.  guardianships,  advocacv.  balancing  private  and  government 
benefits.  EPPD  representatives  provide  FREE  initial  interviews  to 
determine  vour  needs  and  FREE  group  seminars  for  parents.  We  have 
an  oifice  near  vou.  EPPD  is  not  a  guardianship  or  master  trust  program, 
but  cis<;ist<;  parent<;  in  lo(  atin^  ail  services  necessary  to  provide  a  secure 
tulure  lor  their  loved  one.  Call  today  to  receive  a  FREE  brochure  and 
the  location  ot  vour  local  EPPD  representative. 


Richard  W.  Fee 
Executive  Director 

Suite  112,  3100  Arapahoe  Ave. 
Boulder.  CO  80303 


ESTATE 
PLANNING  FOR 
PERSONS  WITH 
DISABILITIES 


(800)  448-1071 

A  division  of  Protective  Lite  insurance  Company 


FIGHT  BACK! 

Stay  informed  about  the  disability  issues  that  matter 
to  you:  Advocacy,  Legal  Rights,  Access,  Medical, 
Jobs,  Communications,  and  Sexual  Matters. 
Ability  Access  Announces 
"Your  \^>ice'' 
A  monthly  newsletter  that  gives  you  a  forum 

to  ask  YOUR  questions  and  get 

STRAIGHT  ANSWERS 

from  our  Experts:  Advocates,,  Lawyers, 
Doctors,  High  Tech  Solutions,  Product  Review 
and  General  Information 

GET  INVOLVED  WITH  THE  SOLUTION 

Count  me  in.  I  would  like  to  become  an  Abiliiy  Access: 

  Supporter.  A  S  17.95  donation  includes  a  newsletter 

t  or  a  year. 

  (\)ntributing  Supporter.  S25.{K)  donation  receives 

newsletter/benefits. 
  Moral  Supponer.  S5.(K)  helps  us  keep  it  going. 

Name  


Add  less 

Cits   

Slate  


Mail  to: 
Ability  Access 
613  H.  Grand  Ave. 
hscondido.  CA  *^2()25 


Credit  Card  calls:  ^8(X).^;5S-5 1 16  M-F  8:30  »  5:30  PST 
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Labels  Can  Be 
Harmful 


Advocating  for  the  careful  use  of  language  by  professionals, 
the  author  illustrates  how  inappropriate  ^Nabeling" 
can  lead  to  inappropriate  treatment. 


^can  still  recall  vividly  the  paralyzing  disbelief  that 

I  struck  me  as  the  neurologist  who  gazed  upon  my 

I  baby  daughter  during  her 
A  first  seizure  asked,  "How 
long  has  she  been  having  fits?" 
It  v^as  1976.  How  could  a  special- 
ized medical  professional  use 
such  a  term  to  describe  my  baby? 
Perhaps  he  used  this  language 
because  it  v^as  what  he  had  read 
in  antiquated  textbooks  or  what 
he  had  heard  in  his  years  of  med- 
ical training. 

As  1  stared  down  at  my 
babv,  her  body  rigid  and  jerking, 
her  eyes  rolled  back  and  her  lips 

turning  blue,  the  words  from  the 

uncaring  neurologist  kept  racing 

through  my  mind  as  1  searched 

for  a  way  to  interpret  them.  Did 

he  say  "fits"?  Hadn't  I  read  this 

word  in  some  Shakespearean 

play?  Didn't  it  mean  a  person 

possessed  by  the  devil?  Images 

of  wild  animals  with  foaming 

mouths  flashed  through  my  mind. 

War>  my  baby  having  a  "fit"  — 

an  1  ncontrolled  tantrum  or 

medieval  attack?  Or  was  my 

babv  experiencing  her  first 

severe  seizure?  Correct,  state-of-the-art  terminology  des- 
cribing my  child  was  of  critical  importance  to  us  at  the  time, 


Likewise,  correct,  appropriate  terminology  is  equally 
important  today  as  I  listen  to  professionals  describe  my 

adolescent's  neurobiological  dis- 
order  (NBP)  as  a  "serious  emo- 
tional disturbance"  (SED).  The 
implications  of  such  language 
are  many.  SED  conjures  up  an 
arrav  of  images  in  most  of  our 
minds:  Aren't  these  the  battered 
and  abused  children  shown  on 
the  6  o'clock  news?  Aren't  these 
the  children  who  suffer  from  po\'- 
erty,  neglect  and  horrendous  par- 
enting? Arn  1  one  of  those  par- 
ents? Did  1  create  this  disorder? 

My  daughter  was  born  with 
an  abnormal  brain  —  part  of 
which  has  been  removed  through 
todav's  modern  technology  called 
neurc^surgery.  The  neurosurgeon 
did  not  remove  anything  "emo- 
tional" or  "behavioral"  from  her 
brain.  He  removed  brain  tissue, 
tissue  that  was  malformed  and 
malfunctioning.  My  daughter's 
neurobiological  disorder  has 
been  documented  in  the  UCLA 
patholc^gv  laboratory.  The  abnor- 
mal brain  structure  has  been 
there  since  four  months  gesta- 
tion —  in  utero! 

My  daughter  has  always  been  in  a  safe,  nurturing 
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and  loving  environnient.  Are  her  "behavioral"  differ- 
ences the  result  of  what  I  didn't  do  right?  Or  are  her 
differences  a  >\/mptom  of  a  brain  that  arrived  from  the 
birth  canal  broken  and  abnormal?  How  professionals 
choose  to  describe  her  neurobiological  disorder  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  to  me  ...  and  to  her! 

Inappropriate  labels  —  Inappropriate  Treatment 

Let  me  present  but  one  example  of  how  inappropri- 
ate labeling  can  lead  to  inappropriate  treatment.  When 
mv  child  is  hospitalized  for  her  seizure  disorder  —  a  symp- 
tom of  her  neurobiological  disorder  —  we  are  treated  like 
any  other  family  of  a  child  with  a  medical  disorder.  Our 
insurance  benefits  cover  100  percent  of  her  medical  treat- 
ment. We  stay  in  the  hospital  at  her  bedside  24  hours  a 
day.  The  hospital  staff  encourages  this  level  of  involve- 
ment, offers  me  a  cot  next  to 
her  bed  to  sleep  on  and  we 
are  viewed  as  a  caring,  in- 
volved and  dedicated  family. 

On  the  other  hand, 
when  my  child  is  hospital- 
ized for  depression  —  an- 
other svmptom  of  her  neuro- 
biological disorder  —  this 


same  child  is  admitted  to  a 
"psychiatric"  facility.  We 
feel  fortunate  if  our  insur- 
ance benefits  cover  even  50 
percent  of  her  care.  In  a 
psychiatric  hospital,  she  is 
immediately  placed  in  an 
intimidating  and  puniti\'e 
behavior  modification  pro- 
gram. She  begins  on  "level 
one"  and  has  limited  "privi- 
leges," phone  calls  and  family  visits  (scheduled  at  the  hos- 
pital's  convenience).  If  we  object  to  this  limited  involve- 
ment, the  hospital  staff  views  us  as  being  "enmeshed"  or 
we  are  accused  of  having  a  "symbiotic  relationship"  with 
our  daughter.  In  this  "treatment"  setting,  the  profession- 
als are  treating  what  they  perceive  as  her  "serious  emotion 
al  disturbance"  —  not  her  true  neurobiological  disorder. 

Professional  Sensitivity' 

The  neurologist  who  described  my  child's  first  sei- 
zure as  a  "fit"  did  not  do  so  because  he  was  a  callous. 


uncaring  man.  He  did  so  because  that  was  probably  the 
language  he  learned  in  his  medical  training  and  because 
he  has  never  been  the  parent  of  a  child  having  a  seizure. 
If  he  were,  he  would  become  instantly  and  forever  sensi- 
tized to  the  importance  of  selecting  appropriate  words  to 
describe  seizures. 

Professionals  must  gi\'e  considerable  thought  to  the 
language  they  select  when  speaking  to  families.  Their 
"patients"  are  our  "children."  Our  children  with  neuro- 
biological (or  any  other)  disorders  represent  our  dreams 
unfulfilled,  our  hopes  destroyed,  our  futures  lost.  Their 
pain  is  our  pain  —  chronic  and  unending. 

One  of  my  professional  partners  once  used  an  anal- 
ogy when  we  were  discussing  the  issue  of  labels,  term- 
inology and  "causation"  in  relation  to  cliildren  who  now 
fall  into  the  "serious  emotional  disturbance"  category.  He 

explained  that  if  a  tea  cup 
were  broken,  it  really  didn't 
matter  wiiether  that  tea  cup 
were  dropped  on  the  floor 
accidentally  or  whether  it 
was  thrown  against  a  wall 
deliberately.  What  my  well- 
meaning  friend  fails  to  real- 
ize is  that  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  "tea  cups"  in  the 
world  simply  arrive  out  of 
the  box  broken  and  forever 
flawed.  KP 


The  National  Alliance  for  the 
Mentally  III  —  Children  and  Ado- 
lescent Network  (NAMI-CAN)  is  a 
national  organization  offering 
information,  self-help  and  support 
group  contacts  in  all  50  states. 


Grandma  with  Jessica  at  the  NAM!  banquet  last  September 


For  information  on  children  and  mental  illness,  contact  NA!\4I-CAN 
2101  Wilson  Blvd..  Suite  302.  Arlington.  Va.  22201.  (703)  524-7600. 


Rebecca  Viers  Padllla  lives  in  Albuquerque.  N.M.,  with  her  hus- 
band. Corneiio.  and  children.  Jason.  17,  and  Jessica.  16.  She  is 
the  program  director  for  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna  Early  Childhood 
Program  providing  early  intervention  services  to  Native  American 
children  with  disabilities  from  birth  to  five-years-old.  Padllla  is  the 
founder  of  Parents  for  Behaviorally  Different  Children  (PBDC).  a 
family-run  advocacy  organization  for  residents  of  New  Mexico.  To 
contact  PBDC.  call  (800)  265-PBDC  (7232). 


Professionals  must  give  considerable  thought  to 
the  language  they  select  when  speaking  to  families. 


Their  ''patients''  are  our  ''children. 
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Health  Care  Reform 

We  Must  All  Play  a  Role 


by  David  Dunn,  President,  The  Arc 


Last  March  1  was 
pleased  to 
represent  The 
Arc  at  a  conference 
sponsored  by  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson 
Foundation  at  George 
Washington  Univer- 
sity in  Washington, 
D.C.  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton  was  unable  to 
chair  the  conference 
due  to  the  illness  of 
her  father,  but  she  was 
represented  by  Tipper 
Gore.  Also  present 
was  Donna  Shalala, 
Secretary,  Department 
of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 


Families  like  Emily,  Stephen  and  Amanda's  should  not  be  burdened 
with  disproportionate  health  care  costs. 


these  discussions  and 
some  terms  often  have 
different  meanings 
depending  on  who  is 
speaking.  This  can  be 
verv  confusing  for 
many  of  us. 

The  Arc  has  been 
working  with  the  Con- 
sortium for  Citizens 
with  Disabilities  (CCD) 
to  develop  principles 
we  can  use  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of 
any  health  care  reform 
proposal.  This  set  of 
principles  gives  us  a 
tool  to  use  when  we 
examine  the  sugges- 
tions of  different 


1,  like  The  Arc  and  many  of  its  members,  ha\'e  been 
following  our  country's  efforts  in  health  care  reform.  It 
is  sobering  to  learn  that  we  are  spending  more  than  12 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product  on  health  care  and 
projections  are  that  by  the  year  2000,  these  costs  could 
approach  17  to  20  percent.  A  representative  of  the  auto 
industry  told  us  that  employee  health  care  adds  SI, 400  to 
the  cost  of  producing  a  car  in  the  United  States,  compared 
to  $500  in  Japan. 

Even  though  we  are  making  this  tremendous  finan- 
cial effort,  as  many  as  37  million  Americans  have  no 
health  insurance.  Additionally,  one  out  of  five  children 
has  not  had  a  polio  shot  and  one  out  of  three  has  not  seen 
a  dentist.  We  learned  th^^t  the  only  countries  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  having  a  lower  child  vaccination  rate 
than  the  U.S.  were  Haiti  and  Bolivia. 

So  what  does  all  this  mean?  First,  we  all  should 
realize  that  there  is  a  gigantic  effort  taking  place  to  rebuild 
and  reorganize  the  nation's  total  health  care  delivery 
svstem.  People  are  talking  about  a  "seamless  system" 
that  reaches  out  to  everyone,  and  almost  daily  we  read 
in  our  newspapers  or  hear  on  radio  or  television  about 
someone  discussing  "the  best  way"  to  achieve  it. 

One  problem  is  that  different  terms  are  used  in 
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individuals  and  groups. 

Each  of  us  needs  to  communicate  our  support  of 
these  principles  to  our  federal  and  state  legislators  as 
thev  consider  the  direction  of  each  state  and  the  countn* 
as  a  whole.  If  we  sit  back  and  wait,  we  may  find  that  the  7 
million  Americans  with  mental  retardation  will  not  have 
the  health  coverage  that  they  need. 

With  that  in  mind,  1  want  to  cite  and  underscore 
these  principles,  it  is  useful  to  keep  them  in  mind  as  we 
follow  pri\'ate  and  public  as  well  as  state  and  federal 
proposals  for  health  care  reform. 

Nondiscrimination:  All  people  uith  mental  retarda- 
tion and  other  disabilities  and  their  families  must  be  able 
to  fully  participate  in  the  nation's  health  care  system. 
Evervone,  regardless  of  their  income,  employment,  health 
or  disability  status  must  be  ensured  medically  necessary 
services. 

Appropriate:  People  with  disabilities  and  their 
families  must  receive  quality  and  comprehensive  health 
care  services  including  rehabilitation  and  personal  ser- 
\'ices  based  on  individual  need,  preference  and  choice. 
Also,  people  must  be  included  in  policy  making,  have  a 
voice  in  choosing  their  doctor  and  have  access  to  effec- 
tive grievance  and  due  process  procedures. 

continuea  on  page  28 
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WHEELCHAIR  LIFTS 
STAIRCUMBS 


Plinchbaii«h*s  Butl^rlmiMl' 
chair  Lift,  a  smooth  operating 
heavy  duty  lift  with  500  lbs.  ca> 
pactty,  built  to  fit  the  more  aver- 
age  width  stairs.  Engineered  to 
meet  all  srfety  requirements. 
Rinchbau<  h's  ButlerWheeichair 
Lift  may  ba  installed  with  unbe^ 
lievable  simplicity. 


See  Lift  in  Acuon.  Actual 
Installation  Video  Available.  $35.00. 
Redeemable  with  Purchase. 


Flinchbaugh'a  Butlenr  Impa* 
rial  Stairclimb  usas  the  same 
basic  features  as  the  highly  re- 
garded standard  model,  but 
meets  the  need  for  greater  width 
of  walk  area  in  more  narrow 
stairways.  The  Imperial  model 
also  offers  a  choice  of  seating 
positions  and  incorporates  a 
fold-up  seat  and  foot  rest  and 
will  fit  all  straightaway  stairs  of 
average  length.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive literature. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


THE  FLINCHBAUGH  CO.,  INC. 

390  EBERTS  LANE.  YORK.  PA  17403 
::i71854-7720  1-800-326-2418 


Making  dreams 
happen! 

For  27  years,  PRC  has  helped  people  to  speak,  to 
operate  computers,  and  to  control  their  environment. 
In  short,  we  have  provided  them  the  tools  they  need 
to  realize  their  dreams.  Do  you  know  someone  who 
has  a  dream?  Callus! 

I  Prentke  Romich  Company 


1  1022  Heyl  Roid  •  Wooster.  Ohio  44(91 
I  (216t  262-13S4  •  1  800  2S2  1914 


continued  from  page  26 

Comprehensive:  The  system  must  provide  a  com- 
prehensive array  of  services  spanning  all  service  cate- 
gories and  sites  of  service  delivery  including,  for  example, 
preventive  acute  care,  rehabilitation,  long-term  services, 
prescription  drugs,  durable  medical  equipment  and 
assistive  devices. 

Efficiency:  This  system  should  be  designed  to 
provide  services  with  a  minimum  of  administrative 
waste  and  duplication. 

Equity:  People  with  disabilities  and  their  families 
must  not  continue  to  be  burdened  with  disproportionate 
health  care  costs. 

In  short,  while  our  nation  is  working  to  redesign 
our  health  care  program.  The  Arc  and  our  friends  and 
colleagues  in  the  disability  community  must  work 
together  to  ensure:  that  people  with  mental  retardation 
and  their  families  are  included;  that  the  right  services  arc 
available;  that  those  services  can  be  obtained;  that  the 
svstcm  is  efficient;  and  that  the  cost  is  not  an  unfair 
burden. 

Nationally,  The  Arc  is  playing  a  major  role  in  efforts 
to  reform  our  health  care  system.  We  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  meetmgs  with  the  Clinton  Health  Reform  Task 
Force  to  emphasize  the  disability  perspective  in  acute 
care,  long-term  care  and  personal  assistance  ser\'ices.  At 
the  same  time.  The  Arc  continues  an  ongoing  education 


and  outreach  effort  to  Congress  since  the  next  step  will 
be  presentation  of  the  Clinton  plan  to  that  body. 

This  is  where  we  must  all  play  a  role.  A  major 
change  in  America's  health  care  system  is  on  the  way.  All 
of  us  must  become  actively  involved  to  ensure  that  these 
changes  meet  the  needs  of  all  people  with  disabilities.  I 
encourage  all  of  you  to  let  those  involved  in  the  redesign 
of  our  health  care  system  know  about  our  principles  and 
your  support  of  them.  If  we  wait,  we  may  be  too  late. 

The  Arc  is  the  nation's  largest  volunteer  organization  dedicated  solely  to 
issues  of  mental  retardation.  In  addition  to  improving  the  lives  of  children 
and  adults  with  mental  retardation  and  their  families.  The  Arc  works  to  pre- 
vent the  condition  in  infants  and  young  children. 

Founded  in  1950.  the  organization  currently  has  140.000  members 
working  through  1,200  chapters  in  the  United  States. 

David  J.  Dunn  joined  The  Arc  in  1961  after  the 
births  of  a  niece  and  a  nephew  with  PKU.  He 
currently  serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
PACTT  Committee  (technology  training  for  peo- 
ple with  developmental  disabilities)  of  his  local 
chapter.  Arc  of  Olmsted  County  in  Rochester. 
Minn.  Dunn  has  also  been  a  member  of  other 
chapters  of  The  Arc  in  Florida.  Connecticut  and 
South  Dakota.  He  has  served  on  many  commit- 
tees and  as  president  and  vice  president  of  Arc  in 
Minnesota.  Retired  from  IBM.  Dunn  is  president  of  D.J.  Dunn  and  Associ- 
ates, a  management  and  leadership  training  firm.  He  is  also  adjunct  assis- 
tant professor  at  St.  Mary's  University  and  teaches  at  the  University  of  St. 
Thomas  and  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
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Pbil 


Potent  Pending 

2  -  Seater 
Available 

Family  Bicycling  is  easy  with  the 
Kartsmobir'^  universal  advantage  system 

Durable  lightweight  aluminum  frame  -  Special 
designed  wheels  -  Quality  carseat  (front,  rear  or 
reclining  position)  -  Carseat  detaches  In  seconds 
for  use  in  the  family  car  -  Hitch  attaches  to  any 
bicycle  -  Many  models  available  -  FREE  BROCHURE 

BeeBop.  Inc.  P.O.  Box  9245  Yakima,  WA  98907  (800)  32 1  -282 1 


FREE  CATALOG! 


•  Books 

•  Posters 

•  Slide  Shows 

•  Postcards 

•  Buttons 

•  T-Shirts 

•  Sweatshirts 

•  Tote  Bag: 


Write  or  call  for  a  free  catalog: 

Human  Policy  Press,  Center  on  Human  Policy 

Syracuse  University  •  P.O.  Box  127,  Dept.  A 
University  Station  •  Syracuse,  NY  13210 

315-443-3851 
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U  Tafeo©  lib® 


by  Ayala  Manolson.  M.Sc.  CCC 

A  Parent's 
GuideTo 
Helping 
Children 
Communicate 


A  Deautifuliy  illustrated,  user- 
fnenalv  guioebook  for  parents  ot 
:ni!d''en  with  language  delays  v\r,tten  dv  a  speecn-tan- 
guage  pathologist,  <t  contains  practical  information  on  new 
-.0  facilitate  communication  ana  language  learning  witnm 
everyday  conversations,  routines  and  activities  151  cages 
'992  edition  S32  (includes  shipping  and  hanaling) 

To  order,  or  for  a  free  catalogue,  call  1  -800-828- 1 376 
^maginart.  Dept  EPJ.  307  Arizona  St.  Bisbee.  AZ  85603 


PI  BEAR  KNOWS 

(Physically  Inconvenienced) 


PI  BE/Jl  knows  what 
it's  like  to  be  scared. 
Through  PI  BEAR's 
three  storybooks  (in- 
cluded in  his  chair  back- 
pack) about  his  own  ac- 
cident, struggles,  and  tri- 
umphs he  can  help  a  dis- 
abled child  understand 
his  or  her  feelingsof  fear 
and  uncertainty.  And 
when  his  beary  special 
friendship  is  needed,  PI 
BEAR  will  be  there,  PI 
and  his  wheelchair  are 
approximately  14"  tall. 
He  also  comes  with  a 
club  membership  certifi- 
cate and  a  one-year  war- 
ranty.   Call  800-467- 
BEAR  (2327)  to  order. 
Visa  and  Mastercard  ac- 
cepted. 


Aquatic 
Sports 


Sports  can  provide  physical  acti\'ity  and  recrea- 
tion that  yield  psvchological  and  physical  bene- 
fits. Potential  benefits  include  in:\provement  of 
mood*state,  reduction  of  anxiety  and  depression, 
increased  self-esteem,  improved  percei\*ed  health  and 
long-term  reduced  risk  of  many  chronic  diseases. 

The  number  of  people  with  disabilities  who  engage 
in  sports  and  other  physical  activities  has  increased  dra- 
matically in  the  past  decade,  due  to  the  growing  field  of 
assistive  sports  equipment.  There  are  national  and  inter- 
national sports  associations,  and  organized  competitions 
for  persons  with  disabilities  are  now  commonplace  for 
many  different  sports.  Whether  for  competition  or  sim- 
ply recreation,  the  sports  equipment  market  is  overflow- 
ing with  devices  to  get  fans  off  the  sidelines  and  into  the 
sports  arena. 

Sports  equipment  of  any  kind  is  designed  with  the 
user's  safety  in  mind,  but  it  must  be  fitted  and  employed 
properly.  Questions  about  the  tvpe  or  model  of  equip- 
ment that  will  be  fun  and  safe  should  be  directed  to  the 
product  manufacturers,  the  appropriate  sports  organiza- 
tion (see  the  Directory  ofNntioiial  Rccrcatiivj  Organizations, 
June  1993),  a  prosthetist  or  therapist. 

Swimming  and  other  water  activities  are  used  in 
rehabilitation  and  physical  therapy  to  promote  good 


The  Water  Walker  from  Aquatic  Therapy  improves  muscle 
tone,  coordination  and  postural  control. 
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The  Safe  Sport  all-purpose  safety  harness  from  D.C.M.K, 
keeps  a  safe  hold  on  the  child  without  restricting  movement. 

muscle  tone,  lung  capacity,  flexibility  and  overall  fitness 
without  causing  undue  pressure  on  joints  or  bones. 
Aquatic  activity  can  be  fun  and  relaxing,  and  learning  to 
float  or  swim  can  lead  to  participation  in  other  aquatic 
sports.  For  advanced  swimmers,  there  are  local,  national 
and  international  competitions- 
Flotation  de\'ices  are  designed  to  keep  either  a  per- 
son's entire  body  or  specific  parts  of  the  body  afloat. 
Most  flotation  aids  are  made  of  vinvl -coated  soft  flota- 
tion foam  with  adjustable  straps  to  attach  around  arms, 
legs,  the  torso,  the  head  or  the  neck.  Sizes  are  based  on 
the  user's  weight.  Flotation  devices  are  good  for  persons 
with  some  head  and  neck  control  and  to  help  compen- 
sate for  uneven  weight  distribution.  In  addition  to  help- 
ing a  person  maintain  a  horizontal  floating  position,  some 
models  will  maintain  vertical  positions  in  the  water  for 
walking/gait  exercises  and  for  games  such  as  water  polo. 

Swimming  aids  take  a  variety  of  forms,  including 
rings,  harnesses,  platforms,  belts  and  bars.  Platforms 
generally  allow  tree  movement  of  the  head,  arms  and 
legs  while  providing  buoyancy  to  the  swimmer.  Harn- 
esses may  or  mav  not  have  head  and  neck  supports  and 
are  designed  to  maintain  the  body  in  a  usual  swim  posi- 
tion. Flotation  bars  consist  of  flotation  rings  or  balls  at 
either  end  of  a  plastic  bar  which  the  swimmer  can  grab 
for  kicking  exercises  or  place  under  the  thighs  or  arms 
for  resting  positions. 

A  pool  lift  transfers  people  with  mobility  disabili- 
ties into  a  swimming  pool.  Models  vary  according  to  the 
hoisting  and  lowering  mechanism  (hydraulic,  drive  or 
geared  lifting  mechanisms),  whether  they  are  portable  or 
permanent  models,  whether  the  lift  is  self-  or  attendant- 
operated  and  whether  the  model  is  geared  toward  insti- 
tutional or  residential  use.  Different  models  are  designed 
for  deck-level  pools,  above-ground  pools  or  both.  Max- 
imum weight  capacities  \'ary  from  250  in  400  pounds. 
Transfer  seats  mav  be  sling  or  chair  types  and  most  have 
belt  or  safety  strap  options.  Some  models  are  available 
with  head,  chest  or  adjustable  leg  supports. 

Other  pool  access  equipment  includes  portable  oi 
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permanent  stainless  steel  ramps  with  handrails  tor 
aided  ambulatory  or  amphibious  wheelchair  entry  into 
the  water  and  pool  steps  descending  irom  a  transfer 
bench  or  chair  for  wheelchair  users  with  sufficient 
upper  bodv  strength  to  ease  down  each  stair. 

A  stainless  steel  rail  fence  can  be  installed  in  a 
pool  to  limit  the  swimming  area.  Remo\-able  parallel 
bars  can  make  moving  around  in  the  water  easier.  Mov- 
able swimming  pool  floors,  operated  by  a  hydraulic 
lift,  and  underwater  platforms  are  other  options  for 
making  swimming  pools  accessible  to  persons  with 
disabilities. 


The  Sectional  Raft  from  Danmar  is  for  people  who  are 
not  going  "swimming"  and  are  insecure  in  the  water. 

T///S  article  ha>  bccu  adapted  from  ABLEDATA  Fact  Sheet, 
numhcr  15.  December  1992.  entitled  Aquatic  Sports  and  Recrea- 
tion Equipment.  ABLEDATA  is  located  at  theKational  Rehahili' 
tat  ion  luformatiou  Center  (NARIC).  NARIC  /s  li  library  and 
information  center  ofdisabditxf  and  rehabditatwn.  NARIC  col- 
lects and  disseminates  the  results  of  federally  funded  research 
protects  and  manaj^es  the  REHABDATA  bibliographic  database 
irhich  contains  citations  and  descriptions  of  the  material  in  the 
collection. 

For  copies  of  the  fact  sheet  (single  copies  are  free)  or  more  informa- 
tion, contact  ABLEDATA.  8455  Colesville  Rd..  Suite  935.  Silver  Spring.  Md. 
20910-3319.  (800)  227-0216  or  (301 )  588-9284  or  call  ABLE  INFORM,  an 
electronic  BBS.  at  (301)  589-3563  with  the  modem  settings  2400  baud.  8- 
N-1.  Both  ABLEDATA  and  NARIC  are  funded  by  the  National  Institute  on 
Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research  (NIDRR),  with  contracts  numbers 
HN92026001  and  HN90028001,  respectively.  Both  are  operated  by 
Macro  International.  Inc. 


The  Easy-Lift  from  Rollins  Healthcare  allows  people  with 
physical  disabilities  to  get  in  and  out  of  a  pool  safely. 


Imprtnos  cuoidinaiion. 
posiural  conirol  and 
muscle  lone. 
Provides  independence. 
Secured  in  center  wiih 
hell  or  seal. 
Trade-in  polics. 
S.M.L 

Covered  by  niosi 
insurance  companies. 


THE  WATER  VVALKP:R 


Prone  or  supine  suppori. 
C'oniour  lines  ibal  allow 
Use  of  arms  and  legs. 
Siraps  lo  secure  person 
i)n  lloai. 

Pillow  tor  head  suppori. 
S.M.L 


AQUATIC  THERAPY  FLOAT 

Contact: 

AQUATIC  THERAPY 

123  Haymac  Street 
Kalamazoo,  MI  49004 
(616)  349-9049 
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HEADGEAR 
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Also  -  Flotation  Devices,  Toileting  Aids,  Helmet 
Covers,  Utensil  Handles  &  much  more. 


Call  and  See  It:  For  Product  Information 

Danmar  Products,  Inc.   (800)  783  -1 991 
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The  Importance  of  Play  for  Parents 


I  M      eople  tell  me  I'm  handling  all  this  so  well/' 

said  Meg.  "They  ha\'e  no  idea  that  I  just  put 
JL      on  mv  'happv  face'  when  1  lea\*e  the  house. 
To  be  perfectly  honest,  there  are  days  when  caring  for 
David  so  overwhelms  me  that  1  don't  e\*en  want  to  get 
out  of  bed.  I  just  want  to  take  a  \-acation  back  to  the  days 
when  I  had  no  worries,  no  cares  —  nobody  to  think  about 
but  myself." 

Who  among  us  hasn't  longed  for  that  total  abandon- 
ment of  time  and  responsibility,  even  if  it's  only  for  a 
little  while?  How 
often  do  we  as  adults 
take  time  to  do  our- 
selves a  favor  and 
really  play?  Remem- 
ber catching  fireflies 
on  a  summer  night? 
Going  to  birthday 
parties  and  playing 
Piii-ilW'Tail'On-tlW' 
Donkcyl  Running 
through  the  sprinkler 
in  the  yard?  Sitting  in 
a  restaurant  and  trying 
to  hang  a  spoon  off  the 
end  of  vour  nose? 

Unfortunately, 
these  are  only  mem- 
ories for  most  adults. 

Many  of  us  have  lost  —  or  at  least  neglected  —  the  art  of 
playing,  and  it's  no  wonder.  Parents  of  children  with 
disabilities  have  an  endless  list  of  "things  to  do";  not  only 
must  we  care  for  the  child  with  a  disability,  but  also  fo*- 
other  children.  Not  only  must  we  make  a  li\'ing,  but  a.  ;^ 
maintain  a  household  and  all  the  relationship*^  within 
that  household.  Too  many  things  need  doing,  and  we 
don't  have  a  minute  to  waste. 

Guilt  also  keeps  some  folks  from  playing  —  guill 


Dewey  Brown  shows  his  son  Patrick  the  finer  points  of  fishing. 


that  may  come  from  leaving  a  child  with  a  disability  in 
someone  else's  care.  But  Susan,  mother  of  7-year-old 
Wayne  and  three  younger  children,  says,  "I  hire  a  sitter 
one  dav  a  week.  I  may  not  be  gone  for  the  whole  time, 
but  1  may  run,  shop,  meet  a  friend  for  lunch.  And  the 
time  1  spend  away  'playing'  makes  me  a  better  mother 
when  1  come  back." 

Certainly  this  time  away  is  important  —  even  \-ital  — 
to  maintain  a  sense  of  self.  But  there's  still  another  rea- 
son to  develop  a  daily  habit  of  play  —  with  or  without 

your  child.  Your  life 
may  have  been  pretty 
ordinary  a  few  years 
ago.  Then  your  child 
was  born,  something 
was  wrong  and  all 
your  idyllic  dreams  of 
parenthood  evapo- 
rated as  reality  hur- 
ricaned  in: 

•  Endless  appoint- 
ments with  doctors 
and  teams  of  profes- 
sionals ("Will  this  ever 
end?  I'm  the  parent. 
Why  do  I  feel  like  the 
one  with  the  least  con- 
trol here?") 

•  The  medications. 
("Am  I  giving  him  the  right  amount?  Is  she  getting  this 
at  the  right  time?  What  if  he  has  a  negative  reaction  to 
it?") 

•  Educational  planning.  ("I  never  heard  of  an  indi- 
x-idualized  education  plan  before;  now  all  I  hear  is  lEP.") 

•  Talk  of  respite.  ("1  really  do  need  a  break  from  all  of 
this  but  how?  When?") 

•  The  countless  details  that  can  pull  the  most  positive 
person  into  a  negative  hole. 


^  by  Jill  Baughon,  Patricia  J.  Brown  and  Monica  Uhl 
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Over  lime,  life  can  become  so  \-ery  serioub.  ^bu 
need  to  be  reminded  that  there's  a  tighter  side  some- 
where —  and  learning  how  to  play  again  can  help  you 
find  it.  Here's  how: 


Let  Go  of  Time 

Ironically,  you  might  have  to  plan  to  let  go,  but  so 
be  it.  Don't  be  afraid  to  block 
off  a  period  and  mtentionally 

forget  your  watch.  Or,  decide 

to  plav  until  you're  really 

readv  to  quit.  This  can  work 

especially  well  if  you  choose 

to  play  as  a  family.  Susan 

makes  sure  to  buy  a  couple  of 

active  board  games  with  sim- 
ple ailes  (such  as  Hungry 

Wuu^ry  Hippo^'"-^^  that  the 

whole  family,  including 

W'avne,  can  enjoy.  Then  her 

familv  spends  one  evening  a 

week  playing  for  as  long  as  the 

children  want. 

Similarly,  if  your  child 

wants  to  play  in  the  mud  or 

dance  around  the  house,  join 

in  —  not  for  "just  fi\'e  min- 
utes," but  until  you  really  feel 
like  stopping.  Take  a  moment 
to  watch  little  ones  sometime. 
Watch  how  absorbed  they  be- 
come in  their  own  play,  and 
vou'll  find  that  it  really  is  pos- 
sible to  suspend  time,  even  it 
it's  just  temporarily. 


#  4 


Tiuic.  You  can  have  a  basic  plan  for  an  evening  and  still 
be  open  to  a  lot  of  surprises. 

Maintain  a  Sense  of  Humor 

This  should  make  it  easier  to  keep  your  sense  of  hu- 
n^or     a  third  precursor  to  play.  If  you've  forgotten  or 
vou're  out  of  practice,  it's  necessary  to  relearn  how  to  be 

silly.  And  if  you're  afraid  of 
looking  foolish  when  you're 
acting  silly,  consider  this:  much 
of  plav's  therapeutic  value 
comes  from  a  childlike  vulner- 
ability that  delights  in  the  ab- 
surd. In  other  words,  who 
cares  if  vou  look  goofy,  as 
long  as  vou're  having  fun. 

So  go  ahead  —  dress  up 
like  a  leprechaun  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  or  like  Cupid 
for  Valentine's  Day.  Send 
yourself  to  somebody  —  sing 
on  their  answering  machine. 
Line  three  people  up  in  front 
I  of  a  big  mirror  and  tell  every- 
I  one  to  make  a  ridiculous  face 
on  the  count  of  three.  Walk  in 
the  rain  with  your  bathing 
suit  on  (fun  for  singles,  mar- 
ried people,  families  and  en- 
tire neighborhoods.)  Once 
you  get  the  hang  of  being 
silly,  it  may  become  second 
nature  to  you  and,  at  least  for 
a  while,  vou  can  take  your- 
self more  lightly. 


How  to  Find  the  Fun 

1.  Let  go  of  time 

Even  if  you  have  to  plan  to  do  so. 

2.  Be  spontaneous 

Even  if  you  feel  silly  or  goofy,  it  will  be  liberating. 
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Be  Spontaneous 

So  maybe  it  has  been  a 
while  since  you  dusted  under 
the  bed.  Or,  your  schedule 
may  dictate  that  you've  got  to 
clean  the  house.  Society  may 
pronounce  you  "too  old  for 
that  stuff"  when  you  entertain 
a  desire  to  turn  cartwheels  in 
the  vard.  But  spontaneity, 
another  prerequisite  of  play, 
has  its  own  reward  —  liberation. 

Try  to  respond  to  the  voice  that's  telling  you  what 
vou  really  want  to  do,  with  or  without  your  child.  Blow 
bubbles,  flv  a  kite,  go  to  the  library  and  drink  in  the  si- 
lence, buy  a  water  pistol  and  use  it,  try  juggling  or  a  few 
tricks  with  a  vo-yo.  Invite  some  friends  over  for  a  no- 
stress  party  (even  planned  play  can  include  some  sponta 
neitv).  Let  them  dress  down,  bring  food  and  play  tun 
and  physical  games  such  as  Hide  luui  Seek  or  Name  Viai 


Maintain  a  sense  of  humor. 

Take  yourself  more  lightly.  You'll  feel  better. 


Take  some  risks. 

You  don't  have  to  be  good  at  something  to 
have  fun  doing  it. 

Keep  a  positive  attitude 

It  won't  make  life  trouble-free,  but  it  wilt  make 
life  more  joyful. 


Take  Some  Risks 

Finally,  playing  might 
well  involve  trying  some- 
thing new,  so  don't  be  afraid 
to  take  some  risks.  Be  a  par- 
ticipant, not  a  spectator. 
Helen,  for  example,  has  a  son 
who  is  old  enough  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  youth  group  at 
church.  However,  he  is  far 
behind  the  other  teenagers  in 
emotional  and  intellectual  maturity.  Searching  for  a  way 
to  help  with  the  group  and  at  the  same  time  find  a  place 
for  her  son  Chad,  she  enn^Ued  in  and  graduated  from 
clown  college  and  led  the  clown  ministry,  which  included 
Chad.  Is  there  anything  you've  wanted  to  do  but  never 
felt  you  had  the  time  to  pursue?  Canoeing?  Rock  climb- 
ing? {backpacking?  Writing?  Maybe  you'd  want  to  take 
a  class  or,  if  that's  toc^  much  of  a  commitment,  a  workshop 
in  an  activity  that  would  be  pure  pleasure  for  you.  And 

continued  on  page  c 
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CRUISER  TRANSPORT 


What  You  Should  Know... 

Cruiser  Transport  line  of  positioning  buggies  have 
been  crash  tested  at  30  mph  20  g  deceleration  with 
up  to  170  lb.  test  dummy. 

These  Buggies  come  in  three  sizes,  seven  colors 
and  a  full  range  of  adjustment  and  positioning. 
They  carry  a  five  year  warranty. 


conUnued  from  page  33 

remember,  you  don't  have  to  be  good  at  something  U> 
have  fun  doing  it. 

Keep  a  Positive  Attitude 

One  final  requirement  for  a  playful  mind-set  — 
an  upbeat  attitude.  Granted,  this  is  easier  said  than 
done.  But  try  this:  at  the  end  of  each  day,  in  a  special 
notebook  designated  tor  just  this  purpo^e,  take  five 
minutes  to  write  down  a  few  of  the  day's  pleasures. 
Sometimes  this  takes  some  serious  digging,  but  e\'en 

the  worst  days 
ha\'e  tlieir  redeem- 
ing moments:  a 
soak  in  the  tub, 
extra  cheese  on 
vour  pizza,  an  "1 
low  vou"  in  word 
or  deed  from 
someone  you  care 
about.  Especially 
during  k)w  time^.. 
there's  somethmg 
ver\-  healinii  about 


Parents  can  learn  how  to  have  fun 
by  watching  their  children  play. 


filling  an  entire  book  with  the  Tightness  of  lite.  Then 
make  a  list  of  ways  you'd  enjoy  playing  (by  yourself, 
with  vour  spouse  and  with  your  family),  post  it  some- 
where visible  and  make  sure  to  play  a  little  e\'ery  day 
It's  true  that  hanging  a  spoon  off  the  end  of  your  nose 
won't  make  life  trouble-tree,  but  finding  the  fun  stuff 
in  lite  might  give  you  a  lift,  shorten  your  day  and 
make  this  business  of  living  just  a  little  more  joytul.  U 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  552-1020 


Product  Specifications 


Depth  (Seat) 
I  Width  (Seat) 
i  Height  (Max) 
i  Width  (Max) 
I  Weight  Capacity 
!  Total  Weight 
!  Folds  To 


11" -16" 
36" 

19" -25" 
10  200  lbs. 
from  17  lbs. 
B'/i"  X  8J^"x  45" 


Suggested  Retail  Price 
From  $544 
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CONVAID  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  2458 
Palos  Verdes.  CA  90274 
(310)  539-6814 


Jill  Baughan.  Patricia  J.  Brown  and  Monica 
Uhl  are  all  affiliated  with  Virginia  Common- 
wealth Universft;-  Baughan  is  an  English 
instructor  at  VOU  and  a  freelance  writer 
She  lives  in  Mechanicsville.  Va..  with  her 
husband.  Ben.  and  daughter,  Jamie,  12, 
and  is  "committed  to  helping  people  avoid 
taking  themselves  too  seriously." 


Jill  Baughan 


Brown  is  the  Dir- 
ector of  Continuing 

Education  and  Community  Programs  at 
VCD  and  is  Project  Director  of  The  Respite 
Resource  Project  at  VCU's  Virginia  Insti- 
tute on  Developmental  Disabilities.  She 
lives  in  Richmond.  Va,,  with  her  husband. 
Dewey,  and  sons  Chnstopher.  8.  and 
Patrick.  16.  who  has  Cri  Du  Chat  syn- 
Patrlcia  J.  Brown  drome. 


Uhl  is  the  Project  Coordinator  for  The 
Respite  Resource  Proiect  at  VCU  s 
Virginia  Institute  on  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities. She  lives  in  Richmond.  Va..  with 
her  husband,  John  Oat.  Uhl  has  worked 
with  various  disability  organizations  be- 
cause her  sister  has  severe  develop- 
mental disabilities 


Monica  Uhl 


TfC-jL^^DUET  ...A  new  kind  of  freedom! 

Now  you  can  share  an  active  lifestyle  with  your  friends  and  family.  Enjoy  the  scenery, 

j^^g^  ^.^  exhilaration  of  the  outdoors. 

a  ruggedly  built  wheelchair/bike,  with  accessories  tB' custom  fit 
any  special  seating  needs  you  may  have,  for  children  or  adults. 

000  physically  challenged  Duet-owners  in  25  countries  already 
participate  in  outdoor  recreational  activities. 

iHTiation  of  the  location  of  your  nearest  dealer,  please  contact 
KOHl-Kr  llOHNINc;  MOIMUIT  SVSTKMS.  l\C. 


(303)  220-0983 


7348  S.  Alton  Way  •  Suite  L 
Englewood.  CO  8011 2 
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Subscription  Problems??? 

If  vou  have  any  problems  with  your  subscription,  we 
want  to  solve  then:\  to  vour  complete  satisfaction. 
IMoase  call  (800)  562.1973. 

Want  Your  Name  Off  The  Mailing  List? 

From  time  to  time,  Exceptional  Parent  allows  the  names  ot  its 
subscribers  to  be  mailed  to  organizations  whose  services 
or  products  we  believe  may  be  ot  value  to  our  subscribers. 
If  vou  do  not  want  to  receive  any  of  these  mailings,  please 
send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  do  our  best 
to  remove  vour  name  from  anv  of  these  solicitations. 


Moving? 

Simply  attach  the  label  from  this  magazine  and  write  in 
vour  new  address  below.  Please  allow  4  -  8  weeks. 
Send  To:  Exceptional  Parent 

P.O.  f3ox  30(10.  Dept,  HP 

Denville,  N.I.  07834 


Address 


City 


Aptff 


SUtt 


ZIP 
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Free  Samples! 


Save  up  to  60%  on  Disposable  Diapers 
And  We  Will  Deliver  Right  to  Your  Door 


9}  uTCVlular 


To  order,  call  toll  lice 

1-800-879-3427 

Also  ask  tihou!  our  nmiplctc  rat(il(t\i  mchidin^  Dcpctui. 
Ancmis,  At  liase.  Comfort  Ihw  I  Htni  Shield  umi  l)ri  Pride 


WoodBury  Products 

441()Aiislin  Blvd..  Dept.  250 
Island  Park,  New  York  11558 


EXCEPTIONAL  PARENT  PRESS 


The 

Wheelchair 
Traveler 


'  AMEftfCA'SFOftBMOSTDmeCTOf^Y 
'  FOft  THE  HANDICAPPED  TRAVELEfi 


THE  WHEELCHAIR 
TRAVELER® 

written  and  published  by 
Douglass  R.  Annand.  $20.00 

A  practical  directory  ut  intormntion 
tor  tho  travolcr  with  .1  disability 
InciiidoN  accossibjiity  ratings  oi  hotels/ 
motels  in  the  U.S.  (state-bv-state), 
Canada  and  Mexico  and  usetul  tips 
for  comfortable  travel.  Although 
written  tor  adults,  it  provides  helptiil 
informal  ion  tor  parents  traveUng  with 
a  child  with  a  disability. 


THE  WHEELCHAIR  TRAVELER  —  $20,00 

snipping  &  Handling  Cnaraes  US  —  S3  50  for  1  item  75c  for  eacn  aaaitionai  item 
Foreign  -  $6  50  tor  f  item.  TSc  tor  ejcn  aaditionai  item  Residents  5%  Sales  Tax 


Mail  Coupon  To 
hxceptional  parent 

PRESS 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Boston.  MA  02134-W2 


/  t^dve  eni  Kyied  niv  cmk  pAyabie  to  (xceDhonai  P,wnf  Press  or  charge  to  my 
n  Masttrcard  n  VISA    Account  Ntimbtr  (AM  tflgilt) 


Signilurt 


EKplratten  Oali 


Family 
Support 
Programs 
Growing 


More  states  offer  an 
increasingly  diverse  menu 
of  family  support  services 
than  ever  before 


Imagine  a  long  hectic  weekend  spent  caring  for 
your  children,  including  one  child  with  a  physical 
disability.  You  turn  your  back  for  one  moment  and 
a  child  throws  his  toy  across  the  room,  shattering 
the  front  picture  window.  \ou  can't  afford  to  replace  the 
window,  but  you  cannot  live  with  a  hole  in  your  win- 
dow, either. 

What  can  you  do?  Where  can  vou  turn  for  help? 
Family  support  programs,  which  once  offered  only 
respite  care,  now  provide  a  wide  variety  of  services  and 
financial  assistance  to  help  parents  of  children  with 
developmental  disabilities  or  severe  emotional  problems 
to  deal  with  the  ordinary  and  not-so-ordinary  challenges 
of  daily  Hving.  A  cash  subsidy  for  window  repair  could 
resolve  the  unexpected  crisis. 

Current  Status  of  Family  Support 

More  states  offer  an  increasingly  diverse  menu  of 
family  support  services  than  ever  before.  Forty-eight 
states  offer  some  form  of  family  support.  Some  have 
more  than  one  department  or  agency  that  provides 
family  support  —  usually  under  the  auspices  of  services 
for  people  with  developmental  disabilities  or  mental 
retardation.  Of  the  70  programs  available,  alm.ost  half 
are  protected  by  state  laws  —  so  they  are  less  likely  to  be 


FAMILY  SUPPORT  IS. 


CORE  SERVICES 

Respite  and  Child  Care 

Respite 
Child  Care 
Sitter  Service 

iN*HOME  Assistance 

Homemaker  Services 
Attendant  Care 
Home  Health  Care 
Chores 

Environmental 
Adaptation 

Adaptive  Equipment 
Home  Modification 

Recreation 

Recreation 
Camp 

Support 

Family  Counseling 
Family  Support  Groups 

Parent  Training 

Information  and  Legal 
Assistance 

Information  &  Referral 
Advocacy 

Other  Needs 

Special  Diet 
Special  Clothing 
Health  Insurance 
Transportation 
Vehicle  Modification 
Rent  Assistance 


Other  Needs  (cont.) 

Home  Repairs 
Utilities 

TRADITIONAL 

DEVELOPMENTAL 

SERVICES 

Evaluation/Assessment 
Medical  &  Dental  Care 
Nursing  Services 
Behavior  Management 
Individual  Counseling 
Speech  Therapy 
Occupational  Therapy 
Physical  Therapy 
Skill  Training 

FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Discretionary  Cash 

Subsidy 

Allowances 

Vouchers 

Reimbursement 

Line-of-Credit 

CASE  MANAGEMENT/ 

SERVICE 

COORDINATION 


Source:  Family  Support  Services 
in  the  United  States:  An  End  of 
Decade  Status  Report,  February 
1990,  page  40,  Human  Services 
Research  Institute  (HSRI).  2336 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge. 
MA  02140 
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cut  from  the  budget.  Programs  may  p^y  for  or  provide 
respite  care,  home  nursing,  physical  therapy,  counseHng, 
home  adaptations  or  case  management,  as  well  as  other 
services. 

In  spite  of  improved  familv  support  programs,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  anticipate  the  unique  needs  of 
everv  familv.  So  more  and  more  programs  offer  a  com- 
bination of  services  and  cash  assistance.  Cash  subsid\- 
programs  pav  for  services  or  products  —  such  as  wash- 
ers and  drvers  for  families  with  children  who  have  in- 
continence problems  —  that  are  not  covered  by  insur- 
ance or  other  sources  of  financial  aid. 

continued  on  paoeSS 
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Hav«rich  Ortho-Sport,  Inc. 
67  Em«rald  Str««t 
Kmm,  NH  03431  (603)  358-0438 


Havench 

Europe's  leading  line  of  specialized  bicycles, 
tricycles  and  tandems  now  available 
in  North  America. 
Steel  frame.  Dual  caliper, 
drum  and  coaster  brakes 
available.  Parking^ 
brake  standard. 
Latest  styling 
and  wide  choice 
of  colour 
combinations. 
More  than 
30  specially 
designed 
accessories 
to  meet 
every 
need. 


1901  RSI 


Patent  Pending 


® 
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The  Baby  Jogger 

Mobility  and  comfort  combine  for  both  parent 
and  child!  The  Baby  Jogger  offers  new  models 
to  suit  a  variety  of  special  needs.  Go  anywhere 
with  the  ultimate  ail-terrain  stroller.  Travel  over 
gravel,  grass,  curbs,  even  sand  and  snow  with 
"The  stroller  tor  runners."  Trips  to  the  beach  or 
park  are  easy  with  the  smooth-rolling  three 
wheel  design.  A  variety  of  models  available  for 
children  of  all  ages.  FREE  BROCHURE. 

Racing  Strollers  Inc.  P  O.  Box  2189 
Yakima,  WA  98907  (509)457-0925 

Safe,  stable,  endorsed  by  pediatricians. 


The  choice 
is  easy . . . 

A  Columbia  Toilet  Support 
gives  your  child  independence, 
privacy  and  secure  support 


low  BAC  K  STYl  F  K)K 
BASIC  TRUNK  SUFPOR! 


1 


HEAD 

surroRT 


I 


The  choice  is  easy  - 
when  you  have  a  choice! 
That's  why  we  offer  5 
models  to  suit  your 
child's  support  needs. 

•  Easy  mount,  easy  off! 

•  Adjustable  height 

•  Fits  any  toilet:  school, 
home  or  institutional 


Ask  for  our  FREE  Full  Color  Catalog 
of  Convenient,  Helpful  Products 


I 


It  includes  the  unique 
Columbia  Car  Seat, 
now  crash-tested  for 
children  20  to  102  lbs., 
up  to  5  feet  tall! 

Handsome,  durable  and 
convenient  to  use! 

Contact  us  for  your 
nearest  dealer 


COLUMBmZ' 


continued  from  page  36 

But  family  support  services,  let  alone  cash  subsidies, 
are  not  automatically  available.  The  menu  of  program 
services  differs  from  state  to  state.  Eligibility  require- 
ments also  vary.  Some  programs  offer  full  services  to  a 
few  families  chosen  by  lottery.  Others  provide  assis- 
tance such  as  cash  subsidies  to  many  families  but  place 


The  challenge  for  state  governments 
is  to  make  sure  that  evolving 
systems  of  family  support  respond 
to  the  needs  of  all  families  — 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  economic 
status  or  ability /disability  level 


tight  restrictions  on  what  they  will  cover.  Even  in  many 
states  where  family  support  services  are  required  by  state 
law,  families  often  don't  get  the  help  that  they  need. 

Support  budgets  are  often  too  small  to  meet  the 
needs  of  every  family.  Some  states  spend  as  little  as 
S20,000  each  year  and  support  only  15  families.  Others 
spend  as  much  as  $50,000,000  on  60,000  families.  In  fact, 
nationwide  only  about  three  percent  of  developmental 
disability  funding  is  spent  on  family  support  programs; 
however,  that's  better  than  three  years  ago,  when  family 
support  received  only  one-and-a-half  percent. 

Trends 

Family  support  is  gaining  momentum.  More  and 
more  advocacy  groups  tor  parents  of  children  with 
special  needs  arc  rallying  for  better  services  for  families. 
Along  with  state  officials,  they  are  taking  steps  to  create 
family  support  legislation. 

In  1990, 19  states  had  20  mandated  programs. 
Today  more  than  25  states  mandate  an  estimated  32  pn^- 
grams  and  several  other  states  are  considering  legis- 
lation. Organizations  such  as  the  Family  Support 
Syndicate  work  together  to  influence  new  legislation. 

Support  services  are  more  available  than  ever  and 
cover  an  increasing  range  of  needs.  Family  support 
used  to  be  synonymous  with  respite  care.  Today  the 
range  of  available  services  is  limited  only  by  budget  and 
imagination.  Programs  attempt  to  be  flexible  and  varied 
enough  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  each  exceptional 
familv.  In  1990, 14  states  offered  combined  programs  — 
cash  subsidies  with  direct  services;  19  states  offered 
combined  programs  by  1992.  The  number  of  programs 
is  growing  (see  table,  page  40), 

State-by-state  eligibility  criteria  for  family  support 
services,  which  used  to  target  only  families  of  children 


with  developmental  disabilities,  are  beginning  to  include 
families  of  children  with  chronic  illnesses  or  severe  emo- 
tional disorders.  Some  experts  suggest  that  families  ot 
all  children  vAih  disabilities  be  considered  together 
rather  than  in  separate  family  support  programs  based 
on  specific  disabilities. 

Values  that  grew  out  of  the  family  support  move- 
ment —  such  as  the  right  of  children  with  disabilities  to 
be  educated  in  regular  public  schools  with  other  chil- 
dren —  are  beginning  to  find  their  way  int(^  human 
service  programs  available  to  all  families.  Families  and 
service  providers  are  beginning  to  look  for  ways  to  use 
ordinary,  readily-awiilable  resources  to  support  children 
with  disabilities  and  their  families.  For  example,  the  St. 
Louis  branch  of  the  \viung  Men's  Christian  Association 
(YMCA),  the  largest  day-care  provider  in  the  United 
States,  worked  with  loca^  family  support  groups  to 
include  children  with  di.  .abilities  in  day-care  programs. 

Goals  for  the  Future 

In  spite  of  great  strides  over  the  last  tew  years, 
familv  support  still  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

•  Family  support  services  can  help  steer  people  through 
the  system  by  identifying  resources,  offering  expert 
advice  and  advocating  for  the  rights  of  families  in  an 
efficient,  caring  manner.  Currently,  some  state  pro- 
grams are  criticized  for  not  using  their  relatively  scarce 
funds  efficiently. 

continued  on  page  42 


Adapted  from  National  Family  Support  Legislation  to  Become  a 
Reality  in  1993.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association.  Copies 
available  from  UCPA.  Allan  Bergman.  1522  K  Street.  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005, 


FAMILY  SUPPORT  PRINCIPLES 

•  Families  are  the  greatest  natural  resources 
for  children. 

•  Children  need  enduring  everyday 
relationships  with  families. 

•  Each  family  has  unique  needs.  Supports 
should  be  tailored  to  those  needs  by  being 
flexible,  readily  available  and  sensitive  to 
cultural  differences. 

•  Supports  must  address  whole  families, 
not  just  children  with  disabilities. 

•  Each  family  should  be  involved  in  the 
process  of  planning,  using  and  evaluating 
support  services. 

•  Supports  should  promote  family  unity. 

•  AH  families  should  be  able  to  choose  from 
a  coordinated  menu  of  statewide  services. 


YOUR  TICKET  TO 


ERIC 


Special  Cycles  Fob  Special  People 

The  Terrier  tricycle  has  been 

designed  in  close  cooperation  

with  therapists  and  is  available  «h*klit*t.o»  «owct« 
in  3  sizes  with  accessories  to  accommodate  specific  needs, 
important  therapeutic  exercise  is  accomplished  while  haying 
fun  and  establishing  confidence  and  self-esteem.  It's  bright 
lively  colors  and  BMX  styling  leave  all  other  tricycles  behind. 

301'759'3525  P.O.  Box  13$4  Cvm9cm.AHD,  Makyl and  21502 
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Helping 
hands 


you 

tchi 
in 


support 
your 
child 
in  the 
bath 


Columbia  makes  bathtime  easier! 

•  Stable,  secure  Bath  Supports  adjust  easily 
to  suit  you  and  your  child;  fit  any  tub 

•  All  are  durable,  lightweight,  rustproof 

•  Versatile  -  use  indoors  or  outdoors  as  a  go- 
anywhere  support,  for  TV,  wading  pool,  beach 

How  much  support? 

•  The  Wrap-around  Support  (above)  lets  your 
child  play  in  the  water  while  seated  upright 

•  The  Reclining  Bath  Chair  (below)  gives  your 
child  full-length  head  and  trunk  support; 
the  angle  of  the  seat  is  easily  adjustable 


Ask  for  our  1 
FREE  Color  ' 
Catalog  of  many 
helpful  products. 
We'll  also  send 
the  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 
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Developmental  Disabilities  Planning  Council  Identify 
In-State  Family  Support  Resources 


State  Services  or     Family  Support      Phone  # 

Financial  Legislation? 
Assistance? 


Alabama 

S 

V/  1 

Yes' 

(205)  270-4680 

(800)  232-2158 

Alaska 

S 

No 

(907)  563-5355 

Arizona 

B 

Yes 

(602)  542-4049 

Arkansas 

B 

No 

(501)  661-2589 

California 

S 

Yes 

(916)  322-8481 

Colorado 

B 

Yes 

(303)  894-2348 

Connecticut 

B 

Yes 

(203)  725-3829 

Delaware 

S 

No 

(302)  739-3333 

District  of 

Columbia 

B 

Yes 

(202)  724-5466 

Florida 

S 

Yes 

(904)  488-4180 

Georgia 

S 

No 

(404)  657-2126 

Hawaii 

B 

No 

(808)  586-8100 

Idaho 

B 

Yes 

(208)  334-2178 

(300)  544-2433* 

Illinois 

B 

Yes 

(312)  814-2080 

Indiana^ 

S 

Yes 

(317)  232-7770 

/  /~\  M  —TV           /~\  —7—7—7^ 

(317)  232-7773 

Iowa 

F 

Yes 

(515)  281-7632 

Kansas 

B 

No 

(913)  296-2608 

(913)  296-2609 

Kentucky 

B 

Yes 

(502)  564-7842 

Louisiana 

B 

Yes 

(504)  342-6804 

Maine 

S 

Yes 

(207)  289-4213 

Maryland 

S 

Yes 

(410)  333-3688 

Massachusetts 

S 

No 

(617)  727-6374 

Michigan 

B 

Yes 

(517)  334-6123 

(517)  334-7240 

Minnesota 

B 

Yes 

(612)  296-4018 

Mississippi 

? 

No 

(601)  359-6238 

Missouri 

B 

Yes 

(314)  751-8611 

Montana 

B 

No 

(406)  444-1334 

Nebraska 

S 

Yes 

(402)  471-2330 

Nevada 

B 

No 

(702)  687-4400 

New  Hampshire  B 

Yes 

(603)  271-3236 

New  Jersey 

B 

Yes 

(609)  292-3745 

State  Services  or     Family  Support      Phone  # 

Financial  Legislation? 
Assistance? 


New  Mexico^ 

B 

No 

(505)  827-7596 

New  York 

B 

Yes 

(518)  432-8233 

North  Carolina 

B 

No 

(919)  733-6566 

North  Dakota 

B 

Yes 

(701)224-3219 

Ohio 

B 

Yes 

(614)  466-52G5 

Oklahoma 

F 

No 

(405)  521-4977 

Oregon 

B 

Yes 

(503)  373-7555 

Pennsylvania 

B 

No 

(717)  787-6057 

Rhode  Island 

S 

Yes 

(401)464-3191 

South  Carolina 

B 

No 

(803)  734-0465 

South  Dakota 

? 

No 

(605)  773-6415 

Tennessee 

B 

Yes 

(615)  741-3805 

Texas'^ 

B 

Yes 

(512)  323-3254 

Utah^ 

S 

No 

(801)  533-4128 

Vermont 

B 

No 

(802)  241-2612 

Virginia^ 

B 

No 

(804)  786-0016 

Washington 

S 

Yes 

(206)  753-3900 

West  Virginia 

S 

Yes 

(304)  558-0416 

(304)  558-2376  (tdd) 

Wisconsin 

F 

Yes 

(608)  266-7826 

Wyoming 

S 

Yes 

(307)  777-7230 

(800)  442-4333* 

NATIONAL  OFFICE  (202)  347-1 234 

1  =  As  of  October  1, 1993 

2  =  Governor  s  Planning  Council  for  People  with  Disabilities 

3  =  Information  Center  for  New  Mexicans  with  Disabilities 

4  =  Texas  Mental  Health/Mentai  Retardation  Program 

5  =  Utah  Governor  s  Council  for  People  with  Disabilities 

6  =  Virginia  Board  for  People  with  Disabilities 

Key  to  Codes 

S  =  services 

F  =  financial  assistance 

B  =  both 

?  =  non-distinct 

*  =  in-state  only 


PRODUCT  SHOWCASE 


Bryant  Bath  Chair 

Bathing  made  simple.  Wall 
mounted  chair  swings  in  and  out  of 
tub/shower  area  providing  sate 
entry  to  and  from  bath,  eliminating 
awkward  lifting.  Designed  by  ALS 
patient,  the  swing  is  of  stainless  steel 
and  uses  unique  wall  brackets  and 
simply  lifts  up  for  remowiL 

Weighing  25  lbs.,  it  can  be  folded 
and  easily  stored  thus  freeing  up  the 
bath  area  for  other  familv  members. 
The  chair  is  affordable  and  can  be 
mounted  over  most  tubs  or  showers 

Contact:  Bryant  Life-Care  Products 

P.O.  80X1717 

Rockwall,  TX  75087 

(214)  771-4885  or  (800)  766-9650 


Ring  Support"""  and  Prone  Support 
Walker""' 

Mobilitvv  positioning  aids  for 
persons  with  mild  to  severe  invoK'- 
ment.  Improves  the  development  of 
dynamic  balance,  standing,  walking 
patterns  and  strength.  Combination 
of  tilt-in-space  and  adjustable  body 
supports  allows  for  a  wide  range  of 
needs  and  growth.  Improves  self- 
osteem  when  user  is  both  upright 
and  mobile.  Wide  base  for  stability, 
locking  swi\'el  casters  and  easy  to 
clean  upholstery.  Trav  optional. 

Contact:  Consumer  Care  Products 
P.O.  Box  684 
Sheboygan,  Wl  53082 
(414)  459-8353 


Safe  Sport 

The  Safe  Sport  all-purpose  safet\' 
harness,  made  of  durable  nylon,  can 
be  used  by  adults  when  instructing 
children  in  any  activity  that  requires 
the  learning  of  coordination,  balance 
and  other  motor  functions.  It  gives 
the  adult  the  ad\'antage  of  keeping  a 
safe  hold  on  the  child  while  allowing 
the  wearer  complete  freedom  of 
movement  without  tear  of  injury. 
A\-ail.  in  throe  si/es:  small  (up  to  5 
\TS.  old),  medium  (5-8  yrs.  old)  and 
large  (8\ts.  to  adult),  S39.95  +  S5  s&h. 

Contact:  D.C.M.K.  Industries,  Inc. 
RR  #2 

Westport.  Ontario  K0G-1X0 
(613)  273-5325 
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DIRECTORY  OF 
ADVERTISERS 


Speciai  Playset  for  Specie?  People 

Woodsct  offers  a  variety  of  stan- 
dard designs  coupled  with  creative 
solutions  to  mobility  and  pi^sitioning 
concerns.  Please  write  or  call  our 
Adaptive  Equipment  Designer,  (800) 
(^?,H'^H^h^  (WOOD). 


Contact:  Woodset 
P.O.  Box  2127 
Waldorf,  MO  20604 
(800)  638-9663  (WOOD) 
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continued  from  page  38 

•  The  challenge  for  state  governments  is  to  make  sure 
that  evolving  systems  of  family  support  respond  to  the 
needs  of  all  families  —  regardless  of  race,  creed,  eco- 
nomic status  or  ability/disability  level.  Today  members 
of  minority  groups,  including  parents  with  disabilities, 
lack  access  to  some  programs. 

•  Service  providers  need  to  hi:  educated  about  the 
new  perspective  of  family-based  support  services.  They 
need  to  learn  to  allow  families  to  choose  services  and 
make  their  own  decisions,  and  to  encourage  family  mem- 
bers and  people  with  disabilities  to  become  informed 
advocates. 

Familv  support  is  a  valuable  resource  for  parents 
who  have  a  child  with  a  disability.  But  because  programs 
and  eligibility  requirements  vary  from  state-to-state  it 
can  be  difficult  for  parents  to  get  the  services  and  finan- 
cial assistance  they  need. 

R  C.  C. 


Information  provided  by  Human  Services  Research  Institute  (HSRI). 
Cambridge.  Mass.  Special  thanks  to  Valerie  Bradley,  president  oi 
HSRL 


Family  Support  Syndicate 

The  Family  Support  Syndicate  is  a  nationwide  network 
of  grass  roots  organizations  interested  in  Improving  family 
support  services.  Syndicate  members  share  ideas,  con- 
cerns and  information  about  Issues  that  affect  people  with 
disabilities  and  their  families.  Forty-one  family  support 
groups  from  34  states  currently  participate. 

Human  Services  Research  Institute  (HSRI)  organized 
the  syndicate.*  Each  month  HSRI  collects  information  on  a 
specific  topic  from  members  of  the  syndicate.  Topics  range 
from  "What  is  family  support?"  to  "How  can  we  pay  for  fam- 
ily support  services?"  HSRI  distributes  the  information  to 
all  member  groups. 

The  syndicate  also  holds  teleconferences  (complete  with 
handouts)  to  provide  direct  communication  between  groups. 
Organizations  that  are  not  members  of  the  syndicate  can 
participate  if  they  are  interested  in  family  support  issues. 
Sixty  groups  registered  for  the  most  recent  teleconference. 

Urge  your  local  support  group  to  join  the  Family  Support 
Syndicate.  Contact  Kerri  Meida  at  HSRI.  (503)  362-5682. 
for  more  information. 

'A  grant  to  HSRI  ior  aisseminattng  intormanon  will  end  on  Seoiember  30th  HSRI  will  seeK 
additional  lundmg 

HSRI  published  information  on  topics  addressed  by  the  syndicate  as 
three  volumes  —  What  is  Family  Support?  and  Why  Do  We  Want  It^: 
What  is  Working  in  Family  Support?:  and  How  Do  We  Spread  the 
Word?  Volumes  cost  $12  each.  Contact  HSRI  at  (503)  362-5682  to 
place  an  order. 


Exceptional  Parent  Back  Issues! 


Qty. 

Issue 

Features 

Total 

June  1993 

1992  Summer  Program  Awards  and  Commendations; 
Selecting  a  Seating  System;  Evaluating  Feeding  Concerns. 

April/May  1993 

1992  Summer  Program  Awards  and  Commendations; 
Making  Your  Home  Wof  k — Ramps;  GukJe  to  Summer  Fun. 

March  1993 

4th  Annual  Mobility  Gukie;  School  Bus  Safety; 
Finding  Funding  for  Assistive  Technotogy. 

FGbajaiy1993 

Mainstreaming  Contest  Winners.  1992;  Annual  Income 
Tax  Gukie;  Coping  with  Incontinence. 

Nov/Dgc  1992 

10th  Annua!  Computer  Technology  Issue;  Best  T6Chnok)gy 
and  Everyday  Life  Awards.  1992;  Estate  Planning. 

October  1992 

Presidential  Candkiates  Speak  Out;  Mainstreaming  Contest 
Winners.  1992;  Family  Hal  of  Fame. 

September  1992 

20th  Annual  Educatk)n  Issue;  Mainstreaming  Contest 
Winners,  1992;  Vkrtory  for  Mainstreaming;  Annual  Directory 
of  National  Organizatk)ns. 

April/May  1992 

Challenger  Little  League;  Being  a  Father;  Guide  to  Travel 
I  Recrealfon;  Natksnal  Park  Servk»'s  Accessbility. 

March  1992 

3rd  Annual  Mobifity  Guide;  Maintaining  Your  Wheelchair; 
Children  &  the  ADA;  Van  Lifts;  State  Accessibility  Offices. 

Jan/Feb1992 

Annual  Income  Tax  GukJe;  '91  Summer  Program  Winners; 
Augmentative/Alternative  Communk^bn;  Hall  of  Fame. 

Total 

Back  Issues  of  Exceptional  Parent 
are  available  for  $6.00  each. 
Payment  must  accompany  order. 
Please  make  checks  payable  to 
Exceptional  Parent  (U.S.  funds  only). 
Mail  Payment  to: 

Back  Issues 

Exceptional  Parent 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Boston,!^ A  02134-4646 

PLEASE  NOTE:  Wo  will  do  our  host  to 
fulfill  your  roquost,  but  somo  issues  may 
not  be  available  at  the  time  your  request 
is  received.  Prices  include  postage  and 
handling  within  U.S.A.  Please  allow  4-6 
weeks  for  delivery. 

Send  magazines  to: 


Nam* 


Mdfu 


o  [SPECIAL  OFFER!  Buy  10  or  more  back  issues  and  pay  just  $3.00  each,    zry  stst^ — 7^     —  J 
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Introducing 

M.T.C.  Rear  Entry  Lowered  Floor 
Mini  Van  For  Wheelchair 
or  Scooter  Transportation 


•  Eliminates  vehicle  entry  problems  in  parking  lots. 
•  Uses  all  electric  controls.  No  more  hydraulics  to  contend  with. 
•  Economical  to  buy  and  to  own. 
•  Power  ramp  with  rear  suspension  compression  for  easy  low  angle 
entrance  and  exit. 
For  more  information  and  price  quotations  call  or  write: 

MOBILITY 

TECHNOLOGY  T^^^'-'Hl 
^•/l  nr  '|>~  P.O.  Box  1493 

T-  CORPORATION      Sattl»  Crok.  Ml  49016 

'Moving  in  Your  Direction' 


INTRODUCING 
THE  CINDYLIFT™ 


The  CindyUtt  was  designed  by  a  loving,  experienced  caregiver 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  his  disabled  daughter. 
It  is  much  steadier  than  traditional  sling-type  lifts, 
increasing  patient  comfort  and  confidence. 
And,  the  CindyLift  is  very  compact  and  maneuverable,  offering 
the  maximum  amount  of  patient  dignity  and  transportability. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  steady,  maneuverable, 
compact  and  portable  CindyLift,  please  call  today, 

1-800-489-4922 

CindyLift  Products.  Inc..  7220  Governors  West.  Huntsville.  AL  35806 
Telephone:  (205)837-6575  FAX  (205)837-5020 
U.S.  Patent  No.  5.093.944     Foreign  Patents  Pending 


LIFE*W 


mm 


CALL  I^S00-SS2-HIS3    TOLL  FREE         OR  1-414-567-4990  FAX  I-4I4-567-4.UI 

BRUNO  INDEPENDENT  LIVING  AIDS    INC    1780  EXECUTIVE  DRIVE     PO  BOX  84  OCONOMOWOC  WISCONSIN  S3066 


FAMILY  SUPPORT 


ERLC 


For  People  Who  Care 


The  ultimate  in 
wheelchair  and  occupant 
restraint  systems. 

Q'Straint  (USA) 

i2  iH  Riclgc-  Lea  Road. 
Buffalo.  N.V..  14220 
Phone.  ^U>-8.^1-99V) 
Fax  "KvSr.-^OO 

Q'Straint  (Canada) 

12S()  l-ranklin  Blvd 
camhnclge.  Oniaric.  MR  8ir 
Phone  ^19-()22-(K)(»o 
\\\\  ^IO.()22-0021 
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don't  know  everything  and  you 
should  go  ahead  and  accept  this  fact. 
I  think  that's  why  we  refer  to  them  as 
"practicing''  physicians. 

I  hope  you  can  find  a  good, 
family-centered  physical  therapist, 
occupational  therapist,  speech  thera- 
pist and  cognitive  therapist  (one  or 
all)  to  help  you  learn  to  care  for  your 
child.  Just  being  able  to  talk  and  cry 
(as  I  do)  to  the  therapist  about  what 
vour  child  can  or  cannot  do  is  a  tre- 
mendous help. 

If  vou  have  therapists  who  are 
not  doing  what  you  need  them  to, 
change  therapists!  Remember,  you 
are  the  center  of  the  wheel,  e\'eryone 
else  that  sees  you  and  your  child  is  a 
spoko.  Take  charge!  You're  going  to 
be  the  best  advocate  for  your  child. 
Take  control  and  if  it  doesn't  work 
for  vou,  get  the  help  that  will  work. 

S.RM 
Alabama 

\ouv  life  is  of  great  importance 
to  vour  child.  You  need  to  be  strong 
for  his  sake.  He  will  need  all  your 
love  and  patience. 

My  10-year-old  son  has  multi- 
ple phvsical  and  mental  disabilities 
and  is  unable  to  talk.  He  has  attended 
a  school  for  children  with  disabilities 
since  lie  was  18  months  old.  He  loves 
school  and  is  a  very  happy  and  easy- 
going child. 

i  still  have  to  deal  with  doctors 
as  my  son  needs  their  services.  He 
sees  an  orthopedic  surgeon,  a  neuro- 
logist and  an  ophthalmologist.  They 
are  unable  to  give  me  any  prognosis. 
But  vou  cannot  give  up  on  the  medi- 
cal profession  because  you  need  their 
help  managing  your  son's  present 
and  future  medical  needs. 

You  live  with  the  problem  on  a 
daily  basis  and  you  know  your  child 
better  than  anyone.  You  must  not  be 
intimidated  by  the  doctors.  If  your 
son  needs  help,  you  must  ask  for  it, 
even  fight  for  it  if  you  have  to. 

Please  do  not  give  up  hope. 
Get  whatever  services  are  available 
in  your  area.  If  your  son  has  a  strong 
bodv  and  tries  hard,  then  vou  need 


A  1  ? 


to  help  him  accomplish  whatever  he 
is  able  to  do.  Have  your  pediatrician 
refer  you  to  a  therapist. 

You  would  also  benefit  from  a 
parent/infant  program.  When  my 
son  was  an  infant,  a  specialist/ teacher 
was  sent  to  my  home.  She  was  a  won- 
derful help  to  me  as  she  suggested 
toys  and  activities  that  I  could  use  to 
interest  my  son.  You  also  need  to  get 
in  touch  with  a  parent  group.  It  is  of 
great  benefit  to  know  that  you  are  not 
alone  in  vour  grief. 

Califoniia 

Twelve  years  ago,  I  was  a  22- 
vear-old  single  parent  who  was  told 
that  her  new  and  beautiful  baby  had 
cerebral  palsy,  a  seizure  disorder  and 
profound  mental  retardation.  Well, 
not  onlv  did  we  survive  it  all,  but  1 
ha\'e  to  sav  that  mere  words  could 
ne\'er  express  the  blessing  this  child 
has  been  to  me. 

Mv  son,  Jeff,  spent  four  years  in 
a  wheelchair  but  can  now  walk.  He 
still  cannot  speak,  but  he  lets  me  know 
when  he  wants  something.  He  is 
beautiful  and  precious. 

No  matter  how  bleak  things 
mav  seem  at  times,  you  have  to  be- 
lieve in  yourself  and  your  child.  My 
son  will  never  read  or  write  or  even 
talk,  but  we  have  developed  an  un- 
breakable bond  of  love. 

1  think  the  most  important  thing 
you  need  to  realize  is  that  with  chil- 
dren like  ours,  you  can  NEVER  tell 
what  they  are  going  to  be  like  as 
adults.  You  can,  however,  give  your 
child  all  the  love  and  encouragement 
he  needs  to  push  forward  when  he  is 
readv.  Accept  him  or  her  for  who 
thev  are  and  love  them  for  it. 

One  of  the  best  things  I  ever  did 
for  myself  was  to  join  a  support 
group.  I  didn't  think  1  needed  to,  but 
I  realized  that  I  did  need  some  emo- 
tional support.  You  should  be  able  to 
find  a  similar  program  in  your  area. 
I  learned  to  stop  feeling  sorry  for  the 
two  of  us  and  begin  to  look  ahead  at 
"what  do  1  do  now." 

c.y. 

Pcunsyhauia 


ONAL  Momun 

ICES  ON  OUR  m 
ES1ANIMD 


THE  EQUALIZER  I  Here's  the  top  selling  1 993 
Dodge  Grand  Caravan,  elegantly  appointed  and  fully 
accessible.  Easy-entry,  lowered  floors  eliminate  the 
need  for  a  lift.  Choose  manual  or  automatic  ramp,  air 
kneel  options,  choice  of  seating  arrangments...and 
the  quality  you  expect  from  Chrysler.  $500  Chrysler 
P-CAP  rebate  available  to  qualified  buyers. 


THE  EQUALIZER  ADA  Now  for  the  individual 
who  sits  tall  in  their  wheelchair,  we  would  like  to 
introduce  our  Raised  Steel  Roof  Van.  The  same  quality 
you  have  come  to  expect  from  our  Equalizer  I.  with  a 
56  1/2"  door  height  and  61 "  of  Interior  headroom. 


I  Qtional  Mobility  Corp 


3000 B  Windsor  Ct. 
P.O.  Box  4S2S 
Elkhart,  IN  46514 


<x/xx/xx 

Mr  .   or  Mrs .   Publ ic 
Anv  Street 
•iometcwn .  J,S-\ 


^t?2  r 


or  Mrs  .   Pv;bl  ic  : 


rviank  you  for  respondinq  to  our  a  dver  1 1  ?c?ment  :n  ti.e  Exceptional 
Parent  T.agazine.  \ow  you  can  transport  your  son  or  daughter  in  a 
vehicle  that  drives  li^e  an  automobile  -ind  fits  in  any  standard 
^arage.  we  promise  to  T.av:e  the  purchase  of  your  nsw  vehicle  as 
convenient  as  possible. 

Below  IS  a  quote  on  the  van  you  inquired  -ibout: 
Equalizer  I 

Total   Price  S27.962.00 

V99  3  Dodqe  '".rand  Caravan  with  Power  Windows  and  Locks. 

Conversion  Includes: 

Physically   Thallenned  Accessible  '"inversion 

^Lowering  of   Floor  10') 
Ouick  Release  Passenq»r  ;Se3t 
Manual   Muminum  Svm^-awiy  r^.inp 
Whcelcnair  Tie  Down  Points 
Tie  Tjcvn  Socurcnent  Syster 
SGJitbelt   Fxtension   '  '. 
If    you    would    prefer    the  Dod-ie  Oaravan 
■ioduct    s  :  -jOO  .  CO  . 


"ort  Whceibase 


"•\bove  price  is  F.O.B.  F.r<h«irt.  Indiana, 
available. 

» 'Chrysler    ?-r\p    Rebate    of    $S0O.  -^^  ; 
after  delivery  of  vehicle. 


Uivery  ro  vour  home  is 


be    sent    ditectlv    to  you 


Thank  you  again    for    your    interest    in  our  products.  '.'nder  normal 

circumstances,   a  deposit  of   20%  is  due  upon  placement  of  order. 

Please  contact  us  at  our  rtOO  njimber   listed  b«=»Iow  with  your  order. 

ii  th  Kind  Regards 


With  Kind  Regards , 

T'avid  .\ .  Baxter 
IMrector  Retail  Sales 


oijonol  Mobility  Corp. 


2^ 


FACTORY  DIRECT  SAVES  YOU  THOUSANDS! 

Financing  Available  through  Chrysler  (^redit. 
Ask  about  our  rental  programs. 

1'800'528'3769 


Auto  Industry 
Offers  Incentives 

Ever-improving  technology  in  the  automotive  industry  enables  people  with  mobility  problems  to  safely  enter 
and  ride  in  or  drive  cars,  vans  and  light  trucks.  But  modifications  such  as  wheelchair  lifts,  hand  brakes  and  raised 
roofs  can  be  expensive. 

Four  automobile  companies  —  Chrysler,  Ford,  General  Motors  and  Volkswagen  —  offer  programs  that  provide 
cash  incentives  or  reimbursements  to  help  finance  the  purchase  and  installation  of  adaptive  driving  aids  and  passen- 
ger equipment  for  people  with  mobilUv  impairments.  Most  of  the  programs  are  available  for  a  vehicle  model  year, 
which  usuallv  runs  from  October  1st  to  September  30th.  Programs  are  up  for  renewal  each  year.  Contact  your  local 
dealers  to  find  out  the  status  of  their  programs  and  ask  if  reimbursement  and  other  benefits  have  changed.* 

CHRYSLER 
W  CORPORATION 

Program:  Physically-Challenged  Assistance  Program  (P-CAP),  (800)  255-9877 
Cash  incentive: 

•  $1 ,500  maximum  per  vehicle  toward  the  conversion  of  up  to  two  new  Chrysler  full-size  vans  or  wagons  per  model  year. 

•  $500  maximum  each  toward  the  conversion  of  any  other  new  Chrysler  vehicles,  for  up  to  two  vehicles  per  model  year. 

•  Vehicle  must  be  converted  within  nine  months  of  purchase  or  lease.  Claim  must  be  submitted  within  30  days  of  conversion. 
Resource  Center: 

•  Provides  information  on  3,000  adaptive  vehicle  equipment  makers,  installers  and  trainers  around  U.S. 

•  Open  to  all  consumers. 

Other  Features:  Chrysler  manufactures  a  front-wheel  drive  minivan.  Conversion  companies  can  lower  the  van  floor 
and  attach  restraints  so  driver  can  remain  in  wheelchair  Modifications  such  as  a  platform  lift  or  raised  roof  are  not 
necessary.  Maneuverability  and  overhead  clearance  are  not  compromised. 


MOBIUTY  J^L 
MCnORINffiS^ 

PXOGtAM 

Progrim:  Ford  Mobility  Motoring  Program,  (800)  952-2248,  (800)  TDD-0312  (hearing  impaired) 
CasN  incentive: 

•  $750  maximum  per  vehicle  toward  the  conversion  of  up  to  10  new  Ford.  Lincoln  or  Mercury  cars,  vans  or  light  trucks. 

•  Vehicle  must  be  converted  within  10  days  of  purchase  or  lease. 

•  On-the-spot  reimbursement  is  available  if  claim  form  and  paid  equipment  invoice  are  submitted  to  a  local  car  dealer 
Resource  Center:  Answers  questions  and  provides  lists  of  nearby  assessment  centers  and  adaptive  equipment 
dealers/installers. 

Othier  Features: 

•  Free  videotape  provides  an  overview  of  driver/passenger  assessment-vehicle  adaptation  process  and  shows 
examples  of  modified  vehicles. 

•  Complimentary  Ford  Cellular  Telephone.  Requires  a  minimum  of  121  days  on  Ford  Cellular  System,  which  is  not 
available  in  all  areas  of  U.S.  Vehicle  owner  must  pay  service  and  usage  charges.  (Acceptance  of  free  cellular 
phone  is  optional.) 


*  Factory-instatled/dealer  options  and  used  or  Fleet  Program  vehicles  are  not  eligible.  Funding  Uom  other  sources. 
O     such  as  Medicaid  or  Rehabilitation  Services,  will  not  affect  reimbursenfient  from  automotive  companies  conunued  on  page  48 

ERIC 


We've  raised 
the  standard  of  lifting. 


For  over  20  years,  Ricon's  automatic  wheel- 
chair lifts  have  led  the  industry  with  one 
innovation  after  another,  improung  the 
mobility  of  physically  challenged  individuals. 

For  example,  oiu'  patented  S-1000  Clearway^ 
Lift  features  a  fully  automatic  split  platform 
that  folds  up  and  out  of  the  way.  leaving  the 
doorway  clear.  Our  S-1001  Trimway^^ 
provides  superior  performance  and  a  large 
platform  in  a  surprisingly  compact  design. 

Designed  for  strength.  durabilitv\  safety 
and  easv  maintenance,  Ricon  lifts 


are  affordable  and  backed  by  Ricon's 
5-vear  limited  warrantv. 


So  raise  your  standard  of  lifting  with 
Ricon.  For  free  literature  on  Ricon  lifts, 
contact  tlie  office  nearest  voii. 


RICON 


ERIC 


Innovation  in  Mobility 

Ricon  Corporation  12450  Monta^ic  St..  Pacoimii.  CA  91331  •  1-800-322-2884  •  (818)  899-7588  •  F;l\:  ( 818)  890-3354 
Ricon  Canada Inc,  14750(k)iiin  Blvd.W!.  Picrrcicmds.Qiicbcc. Canada  H9H  1B2  •Id:  (514)  626-()2(il  •  Fax:  (514)  626-02()4 
Ricon  U.K.  Lid.  153  Ik^nnctt  St..  .Xrduick.  Man(  hcstn;  United  Kinc;dam.  M12  5B\V»  Tel:  061-274-371 1  •  Fax:  061-274-3706 


GM 


P    R    O   G    R    A  M 


Program:  Mobility  Program  for  the  Physically  Challenged,  (800)  323-9935,  (800)  TDD-9985  (hearing  impaired) 
Cash  Incentive: 

•  $1 ,000  maximum  per  vehicle  toward  the  conversion  of  up  to  1 0  new  GM  vehicles  per  model  year. 

•  Vehicles  must  be  converted  within  nine  months  of  purchase  or  lease.  Reimbursement  application  must  be  submitted 
within  three  months  of  conversion. 

•  Modification  of  dealer  demonstrator  model  or  reinstallation  of  equipment  from  old  modified  vehicle  is  covered. 

•  GM  Divisional  incentives  do  not  affect  reimbursement. 

Resource  Center:  Provides  listings  of  adaptive  equipment  installers  and  driver  assessment  centers,  wheelchair- 
compatible  GM  vehicles,  organizations  that  offer  transportation  services  and  sources  of  outside  funding. 
Other  Features: 

•  New  vehicle  and  modification  can  be  financed  through  GMAC  in  one  transaction  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

•  Complimentary  20-minute,  open-captioned  video.  On  the  Move  Again,  describes  how  people  with  disabilities  can 
become  licensed  drivers.  It  also  shows  vehicle  modifications  and  adaptive  equipment. 


Volkswagen 

Program:  Mobility  Access  Program  (for  '93  vehicles  purchased  by  December  31),  (800)  444-VWUS 
Cash  Incentive: 

•  $500  toward  the  purchase  and  modification  of  a  new  Volkswagen. 

Note:  Applicant  must  show  proof  of  adaptive  driving  requirement  —  a  photocopy  of  both  sides  of  driver's  license  or 
the  original  paid  Invoice  for  installation  of  adaptive  driving  equipment. 

•  $1 .000  toward  the  purchase  of  EuroVan  to  transport  driver  or  passenger  who  uses  wheelchair  for  normal  mobility. 
Note:  Must  show  proof  of  full-time  wheelchair  use  —  a  letter  from  a  physician  stating  that  the  buyer  (or  a 
passenger)  uses  a  wheelchair  for  normal  mobility  or  the  original  paid  invoice  for  installation  of  a  wheelchair  lift  on  a 
new  EuroVan. 

•  Proof  and  vehicle  bill  of  sale  must  be  attached  to  claim  form. 

•  Cash  incentive  is  available  even  if  vehicle  is  not  modified. 

Resource  Center:  None,  but  consumers  can  call  (800)  444-VWUS  If  they  have  questions  about  the  program. 
Other  Features: 

•  New  vehicle  and  modification  can  be  financed  through  Volkswagen's  credit  company,  VCl,  in  one  transaction. 

•  Most  side-  and  rear-mounted  wheelchair  lifts  fit  the  EuroVan  without  vehicle  modification.  Ease  of  driving  and 
parking  is  not  compromised. 

•  Free  promotional  video  about  the  EuroVan  is  available. 


For  more  information  about  sources  of  funding  and  driver  services  for  people  with  physical 
disabilities,  contact: 


American  Automobile  Association 

Traffic  Safety  and  Engineering  Dept. 
Driver  Safety  Sen/ices 
1000  AAA  Drive 
Heathrow.  FL  32746-5063 
(407)  444-7961 

Offers  The  Handicapped  Drivers' Mobility  Guide 
and  driver  improvement  courses 


Center  for  Rehabilitation  Science 
and  Biomedical  Engineering 

Louisiana  Tech  University 
711  S.  Vienna  St. 
P.O.  Box  3185 
Ruston.  LA  71272 
(318)  257-4562 


Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aids  Sen/ice 
810  Vermont  Ave..  N.W. 
Washington.  D.C.  20420 
(202)  535-7293 


ERLC 
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Van    Conversion  Dealers 


•Arizona 

Care  Concepts 

3353  W.  Osborne  Road 

Phoenix,  A2  85017 

(800)  288-8267 
Customized,  lowered,  floor  accessi- 
ble mini-vans.  High  quality,  built-in 
safety  features,  spacious  wheelchair 
room.  National  Dealer  Network. 


•California 

Nor-Cal  Mobility,  Inc. 
1298  Nord  Avenue  (Hwy  32) 
Chico.  OA  95926 
(800)  225-7361 

•Connecticut 

Drive-Master.  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 
Fairfield.  NJ  07004 
(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors:  droD  floors:  custom 
driving  equipment:  distributors  for 
1     Mobile  Tech  .  Crow  River  lifts.  Ricon. 
I     IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC  toucn  pad 
I    systems.  41  yrs.  of  service  to  the 
I    disabled  community.  Please  call  for 
more  information. 


•Florida 

Action  Mobility 

1925  10ih  Ave.  No. 

Lake  Worth.  FL  33461 

(407)  582-6500 

(800)  432-1459  in  FL 
Full  or  mmi-van  modifications.  Scooter 
&  wheelchair  lifts,  lifts,  drop  floor,  raised 
roof,  kxkdowns.  driving  equipment. 
Install,  customize,  repair.  Ail  mfrs. 

:  B  &  R  Mobility  Services.  Inc. 

914  E.  Skagway  Ave. 

Tampa.  FL  36041 
:  (813)933-5452 
!    Comolele  moDiiitv  eauipment  dealer. 
•     NMEDA  Quality  Assurance  Program. 
!     Charter  memoer  with  5  star  rating.  Call 
I  formfomiation. 


•Georgia 

DuraMed  Driving  Systems.  Inc. 

1 543  1 5th  Street 

Augusta.  GA  30901 

(800)  637-1378 
Custom  driving  sys..  whichr.  &  scoot- 
er lifts,  elevators,  van  conversions.  IMS. 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  Ricon.  EMC. 
MPD,  EZ  Lock.  NMEDA  &  MED  Group. 


;  •Indiana 


Alternative  Mobility 

i  28244  Clay  Street 
I  Elkhart.  IN  46517 
i  (219)293-0367 

Van  and  auto  modifications,  lifts,  tie 
downs,  raised  roof,  lowered  floors, 
dnvingaids.  NMEDA  Members.  Please 
call  for  more  infotTnation 


ERLC 


Forward  Motions,  Inc. 

214  Valley  Street 

Dayton.  OH  45404 

(513)  222-5001 
Full-size/Mini-Van  modifications,  new/ 
used,  lifts.  dropfkXH*.  raised  roof,  lock 
downs,  driving  equip.  NMEDA  memoer. 
Owned  by  person  wrth  a  disability. 

•Kentucky 

Forward  Melons.  Inc. 

214  Valley  Street 

Dayton,  OH  45404 

(513)  222-5001 
Full-size/Mini-Van  modifications,  new 
used,  lifts,  dropfloor.  raised  roof,  lock 
downs,  driving  equip.  NMEDA  member. 
Owned  by  person  with  a  disability. 

•Massachusetts 

NE  Wheels 

3  Dunham  Road 
Billerica.  MA  01821 
(800)  886-9247 

We  will  build  to  meet  your  needs. 

Complete  repair  service  available. 

Complete  line  of  automotive  adaptive 

equipment. 


•Michigan 


Handicapped  Driving  Aids  of  Ml 

3990  Second  Street 

Wayne.  Ml  48184 

(313)  595-4400 
All  brands/models  of  equip,  (or  hand- 
icap vehicle  conversions.  Affordable 
pnces.  Quality  sendee.  Ownecl  oper- 
ated by  physically  challenged.  NMEDA. 

•Mississippi 

Comet  Vans,  Inc- 

2111  E.  Canal  Street 
Picayune.  MS  39466 
(601)  799-1417 

•New  Jersey 

Areola  Mobility 

51  Kero  Roacf 

Carlstadt.  NJ  07072 

(201)  507-8500/(800) ARCOLA-1 
New-Used-Trade-Lease-Buy.  Full 
Sized,  mini,  rear  and  side  entry.  We 
carry  products  from  the  following 
manufacturers:  Braun.  KneeKar. 
Vantage.  Ricon.  and  Pick-A-Lift.  If 
we  don  t  have  it.  we  ll  find  it! 
Financing  is  available.  NMEDA 
Member.  Please  call  for  more  mfo. 

Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center,  raised 
tops/doors:  drop  floors:  custom 
driving  equipment:  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts.  Ricon. 
IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC  touch  pad 
systems.  41  yrs.  of  service  to  the 
disabled  community.  Please  call  for 
more  information. 


Monmouth  Vans  Access  & 
Rehab.  Equipment 

5105  Route  33/34. 

Farmingdale.  NJ  07072 

(800)  221-0034 
Wheelchair  driver  and  transport 
equiment..  adaptive  dnving  equip- 
ment and  vehicle  modifications  of  all 
kinds.  Please  cail  for  more  info.. 


•New  York 

Barrier  Free  Systems,  Inc. 

165  Freeman's  Bridge  Road 
Scotia.  NY  12302 
(518)  346-4169 

V^e  sell  and  install  equipment  in  the 

aid  of  transportation  for  the 

physically  challenged.  For  more 

information,  give  us  a  call! 

Craftsmen  Mobility  Systems 

570  Hance  Road 

Binghamton.  NY  13903 

(607)  669-4595 
Full-size  van.  mmi-van  and  sedan 
modifications.  Whichr.  lifts,  adaptive 
driving.  Equip,  towered  floors.raised 
''OOfs.  whichr  tieaowns.  scooter  lifts. 

Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors;  drop  floors;  custom 
driving  equipment;  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts.  Ricon. 
IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC  touch  pad 
systems.  41  yrs.  of  service  to  the 
disabled  community.  Please  call  for 
more  infomiation. 


•North  Carolina 

Van  Products.  Inc. 

100  Glenwood  Avenue 
Raleigh.  NC  27603 
(800)  662-7572 


•Ohio 

Forward  Motions,  Inc. 

214  Valley  Street 

Dayton.  OH  45404 

(513)  222-5001 
Full-size/Mini-Van  modificatfons.  new/ 
used,  lifts,  dropfloor.  raised  roof,  lock 
downs,  drwing  eauip.  NMEDA  member. 
Omj  by  person  with  a  disability. 


•Pennsylvania 


Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center,  raised 
tops/doors:  droo  floors;  custom 
driving  equipment;  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts.  Ricon. 
IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC  touch  pad 
systems.  41  yrs.  of  service  to  the 
disabled  community.  Please  call  for 
more  information. 


•Texas 

Advanced  Conversions,  Inc. 

2105  A  North  Beach  Street 

Ft.  Worth,  TX  76111 

(817)  834-1003 
Guy  Tucker.  President.  Adaptive 
vehicle  modifications.  NMEDA 
member.  6  yrs.  in  business.  Buy-sell- 
trade-lease  new  and  used  equipment. 
Wheelchair/scooter  lifts.  24  hour 
sennces.  Sale/Servkje;  Ricon.  Bruno. 
Mobil-Tech.  EMC.  EZ  Lock,  MPD. 
MPS.  KneelKAR.  Care  Concepts. 

Lift  Aids 

2381  Pecan  Court 

Ft.  Worth,  TX  76117 

(817)  834-3881/429-7141  (Metro) 
installer  of  special  adaptive 
equipment  and  custom  conversions 
focusing  on  the  special  needs  of 
each  individual  family. 


•Wisconsin 

Mobility  Unlimited 

7030  W.  National  Avenue 

WestAllis.  Wl  53214 

(414)  774-3085/(800)  236-7730 
We  sell,  install  and  service  adaptive 
equipment  and  residential  elevators 
and  dumb  waiters.  Please  give  us  a 
call  for  more  infomiation. 


For  more 
information  on 
advertising 
in  our 

State-by-state 
Van  Conversion 
or 

Equipment 
Dealers'  Guides 

please  call 
Andrew  McSherry  at: 

(800) 
852-2884 


TECHNOLOGY    BULLETIN  BOARD 


We  recently  invited  Alliance  for  Tech- 
noiogy  Access  centers  to  submit  success 
stories  describing  individuals  or  families  who 
have  incorporated  technology  into  their  lives. 
This  is  Exceptional  Parent's  fifth  installment  of 
these  stories. 

in  some  stories,  specific  products  illustrate 
the  wide  variety  of  technology  tools  available 
and  represent  a  few  of  the  many  products 
demonstrated  and  used  at  ATA  centers. 

ATA  Scrapbook 
of  Success 

Tooling  up  for  success 

Joe  is  19  years  old  and  inter- 
ested in  auto  meclianics,  farming  and 
computers.  He  works  part  time  from 
his  home  and  attends  Madison  Cen- 
tral High  School  in  his  home  district. 

Our  earliest  recollections  of  Joe 
are  as  a  five-year-old  in  what  was 
then  a  segregated  classroom  for  "pri- 
mary educable  mentally  handicapped" 
students.  For  tvvo  years,  Joe  struggled 
with  the  early  concepts  of  reading 
using  traditional  reading  materials 
mandated  by  the  Board  of  Coopera- 
tive Educational  Services  (BOCES)  as 
modified  by  his  teacher. 

Joe  moved  on  to  the  first  com- 
puter introduced  into  that  class  in 
the  form  of  an  Apple  II  manufac- 
tured by  Bell  and  Howell  with  virtu- 
ally no  software.  Four  years  later, 
with  the  explosion  of  technology- 
based  tools,  Joe's  teacher  left  BOCES 
to  work  with  the  Resource  Center  for 
Independent  Living  to  develop  the 
Techspress  Program. 

Techspress,  the  ATA  center  in 
Utica,  N.Y.,  met  Joe  again  when  he 
was  in  a  segregated  high  school  class- 
room to  which  he  was  bused  every 
day.  Joe's  teacher  called  Techspress 
after  recognizing  that  Joe's  educa- 
tional abilities  were  hindered  by  the 
lack  of  appropriate  resources.  She 
did  not  know  much  about  technol- 
ogy but  she  knew  there  had  to  be  a 
tool  that  could  help  Joe's  \'isual  per- 
ceptual skills. 

Joe  readily  speaks  about  the 
frustration  of  not  being  able  to  read 


his  own  handwriting.  When  Techs- 
press was  invited  to  the  high  school 
to  see  exactly  what  Joe  was  doing,  he 
took  us  over  to  his  Apple  He  com- 
puter and  explained  how  he  used  it. 
He  worked  with  his  face  about  six 
inches  from  the  monitor  and  moved 
through  his  word  processor  with 
great  difficulty. 

At  the  high  school,  Joe  was  suc- 
cessfully mainstreamed  into  science 
classes.  He  wanted  to  be  main- 
streamed  into  all  of  the  classes  and 
attend  his  home  district  school.  To 
assist  in  this  transition,  Joe  needed 
access  to  a  computer  at  all  times,  for 
everything  from  taking  notes  and  tests 
to  drawing  science  graphs  and  writ- 
ing English  essays. 

After  discussing  the  options 
with  Joe,  we  determined  that  he 
would  need  a  portable  word  proce>- 
sor  with  large  print  on  the  screen  and 
large  print  output.  So  Joe,  his  family, 
his  teacher  and  Techspress  began 
looking  for  something  to  meet  those 
qualifications.  We  found  a  portable 
word  processor/typewriter  that  had 
large  print  both  on  the  screen  and  in 
print.  Now  it  was  funding  time. 

It  took  a  full  year  of  working  with 
the  Committee  on  Special  Education 
to  secure  the  funding  for  this  device 
as  well  as  an  assurance  that  he  could 
take  it  home  with  him  and  use  it  when 
ho  went  back  to  his  home  district.  \oc 
now  attends  Madison  Central  School 
and  is  exactly  where  he  wants  to  be. 

Untapped  potential  unleashed 

From  a  parent  at  our  ATA  cen- 
ter in  Honolulu,  Hawaii:  Our  18- 
year-old  son.  Glen,  has  a  seizure  dis- 
order with  mental  retardation.  For 
15  years,  135  teachers,  aides  and  ther- 
apists have  worked  with  Glen,  pri- 
marily in  the  areas  of  attending  skills 
and  challenging  behavior  patterns. 
The  focus  on  everyday  skills  replaced 
efforts  in  academics  five  years  ago. 
According  to  assessment  teams.  Glen's 
overall  functioning  was  in  the  severely 
mentally  retarded  range. 

Six  years  ago.  Glen's  interest  in 
a  borrowed  Apple  He  prompted 
efforts  to  include  computer  work  in 


A  computer  Is  the  key  for  promoting 
Glen's  individual  growth  and  exploring 
his  untapped  potential. 


his  lEP;  however,  this  request  was 
ignored.  Six  months  ago.  Glen  had 
his  first  session  with  Aloha  Special 
Technology  Access  Center,  Inc. 
(ALOHA  STAC).  Two  sessions  later, 
the  executive  director  of  the  center 
shopped,  ordered,  delivered  and 
installed  our  son's  Macintosh  with 
an  Apple  lie  emulation  card. 

Today,  Glen's  attention  span 
reaches  five  hours  in  one  sitting  at 
the  computer.  Mastery  in  using  the 
misuse,  opening  and  closing  files, 
switching  to  Apple  He  programs  and 
printing  has  given  our  son  hours  of 
enjoyment.  One  program  requires  14 
steps  to  get  into,  which  Glen  does 
with  ease. 

Our  family  delights  in  watching 
his  recognition  of  letters  and  num- 
bers increase  and  his  eagerness  to 
independently  explore  and  learn  new 
programs.  Seeing  Glen's  cognitive 
skills  develop  in  such  a  short  time 
reinforces  our  belief  that  Glen  has  a 
lot  of  untapped  potential.  Tl^e  key  tool 
for  promoting  his  individual  growth 
is  the  computer. 

The  Alliance  for  Technology  Access  (ATA)  is  a 
network  of  community-based  technology  resource 
centers  dedicated  to  providing  access  to  the  assis- 
tive technologies  and  related  services  that  enable 
people  with  disabilities  to  achieve  productivity,  inde- 
pendence and  success  according  to  their  individ- 
ual needs  and  interests. 

ATA  centers  serve  people  of  all  ages  with  dis- 
abilities of  all  kinds  and  have  comprehensive, 
mullifaceted  programs  that  reflect  their  specific 
community  needs,  as  well  as  local  tabnts  and 
resources.  For  more  information  about  the  ATA 
and  the  center  nearest  you.  call  (800)  992-8111  or 
(510)528-0747 


MARK 


C  E 


^Behavioral  Management  •Conferences 


Susan  Bryant 

106  APalena  Place 

Kula  Maui,  HI  96790 

(808)  878-3788 
Special  person  for  special  child. 
Full-time  for  93/94  school  year  to 
work  one-on-one  with  4 1/2  year 
old.  Call/write  for  details. 


^Catalogs 


Equipment  Shop 

P.O.Box  172 
Bedford.  MA  01730 
(617)  275-7681 

Flaghouse 

150  N.  MacQuesten  Pkwy. 

Mount  Vernon.  NY  10550 

(914)  699-1900 
Over  4000  Ixxly  movement,  therapy  & 
recreation  products,  adapted  fumiture 
&  toys.  NEW  addition.  SN0E2ELEN. 
24  pgs.  of  sensory  stimulation  items. 

Human  Policy  Press 

P.O.  Box  127.  University  Station 

Syracuse,  NY  13210 

(315)  443-2761 
Free  catalog  of  books,  posters,  slide 
shows,  postcards,  t-shirts.  &  more  on 
positive  awareness  of  people  with 
disabilities.  Write  to  us  today! 


ERLC 


Assistive  Technology  Expo  '93 

September  22,  1993,  12-8  pm 
Westchester  County  Center 
White  Plains,  NY 
Sponsored  by  more  than  40  organi- 
zations including  the  Hudson  Valley 
RegKXial  Tech.  Center  of  WIHD. 
Come  join  us  tor  a  full  day  of  exhibits, 
demonstrations  &  workshops  of  prod- 
ucts for  Individuals  with  disabilities, 
theirfamilies,  educators,  etc.  Call 
(914)  285-7364  for  information. 

Internatr  jnal  Conference  on 
Blind  and  Visually  Impaired 
Children.  Sept.  29-Oct.  2.  1993 
Edmonton.  Alberta 
A  conference  for  parents,  educators, 
rehabilitation  and  health  professionals 
concerned  about  the  physical  and 
developmental  growth  of  blind 
children.  Contact  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  c/o  The 
Organizers  at  (403)  292-0492  for 
registration  information. 

National  Down  Syndrome 
Congress.  Anaheim  Hilton  & 
Conference  Center.  Anaheim.  CA 
(800)  232-NDSC 
August  27-29.  For  parents  and  profes- 
sionals. Concurrent  conferences  for 
siblings,  youths  and  adults  with  Down 
syndrome.  Important  topics  covered. 


•Child  Safety  Products      •Cribs  &  Youth  Beds 


HG  &  Associates 

P.O.  Box  4346 

Peabody.  MA  01961-4346 

(508)  535-8388 
■Missing  Child  Diskette -Your  child's 
complete  infomiation.  including  color 
photos,  fingerprints,  dental  records 
and  more!  Call  or  wnte  for  more  info. 


•Clothing 


Kuhn  &  Tharp,  Inc. 

12  EMS  LaneT26G 

Leesburg.  IN  46538 

(219)  453-3504 
We  offer  quality  clothing  and 
adaptive  items  for  children  with 
special  needs.  Best  sellers: 
Wheelchair  Ponchos  in  2  weights  for 
year-round  comfort  and  clear 
advantage  shirt  protectors  for  low 
profile  mealtime  ease.  Please  call 
for  more  information. 

NESHEEKA,  Inc. 

1350  E.  Flamingo  Road 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89119 

(702)  598-3118 

Special  Clothes  for  Special 
Children,  P.O.  Box  4220 
Alexandna.  VA  22303 

(703)  683-7343 


HARD  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

230  Grider  Street 

Buffalo,  NY  14215 

(800)  USE-HARD 
The  #1  mfg.  sets  the  standard  for  safe- 
ly m  hospitals.  216  colorful  moaels 
available.  HARD  will  adaot  products 
to  meet  your  hospital  reouirements. 

•Educational  Materials 

Academic  Therapy  Publications 

20  Commercial  Blvd. 
Novato.  CA  94949-6191 
(415)  883-3314/(800)  422-7249 
Remedial  K-1 2  curriculum  matenals 
for  individuals  with  learning 
disabilities:  plus  great  resource 
books  for  parents  and  teachers. 
High  Noon  Books  division  publishes 
easy-reading  novels,  written  on  1st 
to  3rd/4th  grade  reading  levels  for 
ages  10  to  adult. 

•Equipment  Dealers 


ALABAMA 

Alabama  Medical  Services.  Inc. 

4320  Narrow  Lane  Rd. 
Montgomery,  AL  36116 
(205)  284-4499 


ALASKA 

Northwest  Homecare 

3439  East  Tudor  Road 
Anchorage,  AK  99508 
(907)  561-1187 


CALIFORNIA 

American  Discount  Medical 

2650Jamacha  rd.,  #147-218 
ElCajon,  CA  92019 
(800)  877-9100 

Wheelchair  House  of  California 

6307  De  Soto  Ave,.  Suite  E 
Woodland  Hills,  CA  91367 
(818)713-1278 


CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut  Rehab,  Inc. 

950  Yale  Avenue,  Suite  7 
Wallingford,  CT  06492 
(203)  269-1213 


FLORIDA 

Alabama  Medical  Services,  Inc. 

4320  Narrow  Lane  Rd, 
Montgomery,  AL  36116 
(205)  284-4499 

ILLINOIS 

Fitzsimmons  Surgical  Supply 

2747  West  95th 
Evergreen  Park,  IL  60642 
(312)  881-8700 


MASSACHUSEHS 

Atlantic  Rehab.,  Inc. 

81  Rumford  Ave. 

Waltham.  MA  02254-9055 

(617)  894-0069 
Atlantic  Rehab,  specializes  in  Pediatx 
Mobility  ano  Seating.  Sales  and 
Service.  Please  call  for  more 
information. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Marathon  Medical  Equipment 

308  Talmadge  Road 
Edison,  NJ  08817 
(908)  287-4255 

Speaaliang  in  Pediatric  Rehab. 

Equipment  Including  custom  adaptive 

seating  on  lightweight  wheeichaifs  and 

power  mobility  bases. 


NEW  YORK 

Dowd  Rental  &  Sales 

100  Main  Street 

Buffalo.  NY  14202 

(716)  883-8188 
Dowd  has  been  serving  the  area  since 
1930.  For  personal  seance  and  quality 
equipment  and  furthur  information  call 
Dowd  Rental  &  Sales.  Inc. 


Rehabco^ 

1513  0lmstead  Ave. 

Bronx.  NY  10462 

(718)  829-3800 
45  years  as  New  York's  oidesl  and 
best  Rehab,  dealer.  Experts  in 
childrens  mobility  &  custom  seating. 
Full  time  therapist  for  evaluations  at  our 
new  facility.  Ask  for  our  295  page 
Technology  Guide.  Please  call  or  wme 
us  today  for  more  information  and 
quality  senrtce. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Healthcare  Equipment,  Inc. 

4228  Garrett  Road 
Durham,  NC  27707 
(919)  489-7408 

OKLAHOMA 

Loyal  LaPlante  Supply  Co, 

6702  E.  11th  St. 

Tulsa,  OK  74112 

(918)  835-6381 
Custom  seating.  Check  f^arc  cem- 
fied  repairs.  Authorized  Check  Marc 
Repair  Center.  We  carry  most 
prod-ucts  &  advertised  in  this 
magazine. 


TEXAS 

The  Med  Group,  inc. 

3223  South  Loop  289  #600 

Lubbock,  TX  79423 

(800)  825-5633 
MED  is  a  network  of  the  highest 
caliber  rehabilitation  and  related 
equipment  dealers  in  the  nation. 
Standards  for  being  a  MED  dealer 
ensure  that  quality  products  and 
follow  up  services  are  delivered  to 
their  customers.  Please  call  us  for 
more  information. 


WYOMING 

NewCARE.  Inc. 

1126E.  2nd  Street 

Casper.  WY  82601 

(307)  577-0696 
Full  time  specialist  available  in 
pediatric  &  adults  fitting,  seating  & 
positioning  for  rehab,  equipment. 
Free  Home  or  office  evaluations. 


•Incontinence 

Access  Medical  Supply 

2006  Crown  Plaza  Drive 

Columbus.  OH  43235 

(800)  242-2460 
AHENDS  YOUTH  BRIEFS  Fil 
children  35-75  lbs.  $51 .95/cs  (96), 
Free  Delivery.  Mention  this  ad  to 
receive  a  free  tub  of  Attends 
Disposable  Washcloths  ($8.25 
value)  with  your  first  order!  We  also 
carry  Depend.  Serenity,  other  items. 
Call  for  our  Free  Catalog" 

HDIS 

325  Paul  Ave. 
Ferguson.  MO  63135 
(800)  538-1036 

continued  on  oage  $£ 
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incon  Products  Company 

P.O.  Box  5431 

Sioux  City.  lA  51102-5431 

Fax  (402)  494-1744 

We  carry  a  full-line  of  reusable 

diapers  and  pull  over  plastic  pants. 

Wnte  for  more  information  and  free 

brochure. 

Quality  Care  Incontinence  Prod. 

P.O.  Box  162 

Woodstock.  MD  21163 

(410)  521-5871 
Reusable  incontinence  products  & 
accessories.  Ten  sizes  available- 
we  frt  kids!  Free  brochure.'pnce  list. 

TOP  DRAWERS 

901  1/2  Main  St. 

Hopkins,  MN  55343 

(612)  933-8231 
TOP  DRAWERS  offers  waterproof 
products  for  girls  and  boys  of  all 

.  ages  and  adults.  100%  cotton 
'      atapers  and  Dnght  colorlul  nylon 
!      covers  are  washable  and  reusable 
;      Discreet  home  delivery.  Free 
i      catalog  available.  Please  call  fc 
I       more  information. 
I 


•Monitoring  Systems 

CARE  ELECTRONICS 

5741  Araphoe  Rd..  Suite  2A 

Boulder.  CO  80303 

(303)  444-CARE  (2273) 
WandetCARE  Systems  notify  care- 
givers when  their  wanderer  leaves 
home  and  can  locate  the  wanderer  up 
to  ONE  MILE  away.  FREE  catalog. 

•Productions 

JuneBug  Productions 

P.O.  Box  677 

Redwood  Valley.  OA  95470 

(707)  485-8890 
Geraldine  The  Giraffe.  A  musical  story 
tape  about  self-esteem  and  accepting 
yourself  just  the  way  you  are.  $10. 
Please  call  or  wnte  for  information. 


•Software 

Creative  Learning 

206  Sacramento  St.,  Ste.  305 

Nevada  City.  CA  95959 

(800)  576-0538 
The  Multjsensoiy  Curriculum'".  Adap- 
tive special  needs  software.  Applell. 
IBM.  Teaches  lang.  development, 
basic  skills  with  pictures  and  sound. 

Davmar  Services 

17939  Chatsworth 
Suite  #41 8C 

Granada  Hills,  CA  91344-5615 
Help  your  child  leam  using  children 
fnendiy  software  designed  to  entertain 
and  educate.  Free  300  page  catalog. 
Wnte  today  for  more  infomr^tion. 

Laureate  Learning  Systems,  Inc. 

1 10  E.  Spring  Street 

Winooski.  VT  05404 

(800)  562-6801,  (802)  655-4755 
Talking  sttwr.  in  area  of  lang.  devel.. 
cognitive  orocessing  &  instiuctional 
games.  FREE  book.  Sequential 
Software  for  Language  Interventton 

Microsystems  Software 

600  Worcester  Road 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
(508)  879-9000 
HandiWARE  enables  and  improves 
access  to  PC's  for  tne  mobility-impair 
ed.  speech-impaired  and  hearing- 
impaired.  Works  With  off-the-shelf 
programs,  genex  switches  &  industry- 
standard  speech  synthesizers.  S20- 
&6.95  plus  s&h.  Please  wnte  to  Micro- 
systems Software  for  more  info. 

Microsystems  Software 

600  Worcester  Road 
Frammgham,  MA  01701 
(508)  879-9000 
MAGic  &  MAGic  Deluxe  magnify  PC 
or  laptop  VGA/SVGA/OCGA  screen 
text  and  graphics  programs  2X. 
Deluxe  magnifies  text-based  apps 
uptp12X.  Work  with  adapted  ac- 
cess software.  MAGk::  S79.  Deluxe- 
&  295  plus  S5  s&h.  Please  write  to 
Microsystems  Software  for  more  tnfo 


^Seating  &  Positioning      •Sports  &  Recreation 


Luxury  Liners 

Santa  Fe  Springs,  CA  90670 
(310)  92MB13  L.A  County 
(800)  247-4203  National 
(310)  921-1404  Fax 

Made-toofder  positroning  aids. 

posture  control  harnesses  and  fully 

contoured  seating  systems. 

Transfer  Belt,  Inc, 

3670  Rosevtew  Avenue 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90065 
(800)510-0051 

Innovative,  sturdy,  padded  transfer 

belt.  Macie  for  all  transfers.  4  handles. 

Makes  proper  lifting  mechanics  and 

transfers  surpnsingty  easy' 


Consumer  Care  Products 

P.O.  Box  684 

Sheboygan.  Wl  53082-0684 
FUNdamental  Therapy  products 
including:  Foot/Hand  Dnven  Tn- 
cycles:  Scooters:  Walkers:  Thera- 
peutic Balls:  DO-IT^ YOURSELF 
Supplies  Free  catalog 

Convald  Products.  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  2458 

Ranchos  Palos  Verdes.  CA  90274 
(800)  552-1020 


Equipment  Shop 

P.O.  Box  33 
BedfonJ.MA  01730 
(617)  275-7681 

Haverich  Ortho-Sport,  Inc. 
67  Emerald  Street 
Keene.  NH  03431 
(603)  358-0438 

Jesana,  Ltd. 

P.O.  Box  17 
Irvington.NY  10533 
(800)  443-4728 

KId-Kart 

126  Rosebud.  Ste  #1 
Belgrade,  MT  59714 
(800)  388-5278 

Parity,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  3593 

Oak  Park,  IL  60303 

(800)  848-3585 
AeroSling  Swing  for  vestibular  stimula- 
tion and  fun!  Portable  case,  safety 
hamess.  video.  Ideal  for  schools, 
hospitals.  parKs,  backyard  psaysets 

Quickie  Designs 

2842  Business  Park  Ave. 
Fresno.  CA  93727-1328 
(800)456-8168 

Stretching,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  767 

Palmer  Lake,  CO  80133 

(800)  333-1307 

Triaid,  Inc. 
P.O,  Box  1364 
Cumberland,  MD 
(301)759-2707 


•Toys  &  Hobbies 

Weber  &  Sons,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  104 

Adelphia.NJ  07710 

(908)  43M128 
MY  PAINT.  MAKES  LEARNING 
FUN!  S59.95.  Non-violent  education- 
al games  for  kids.  Teaches:  drawing, 
coloring,  phonics,  alphabet.  Ages:  3- 
13  and  up.  Sound  effects:  dogs  bark, 
lions  roar.  etc.  Use  with  Apple  11.  IBM 
Amiga.  Commodore.  Sega  CD.  Call 
(800)  225W4  for  Free  Catalog" 


•Vans/Driving  Aids 

The  Braun  Corporation 

1014  South  Monticello 
Winamac.  IN  46996 
(800)  843-5438 

Chrysler  P-Cap  Resource  Ctr. 

1220  Rankin  Street 
Troy,  Ml  48083 
(800)  255-9877 

Crow  River 

14800  28th  Avenue  North 
Minneapolis.  MN  55447 
(800)  488-7688 

Crow  River  Industries  is  the  leading 

manufacturer  of  quality  van  lifts  and 

hand  driving  controls  for  the 

physically  challenged 

General  Motors  Corp. 

3044  W-  Grand  Blvd. 
Detroit,  Ml  48202 
(313)  874-8545 

J.A.  Preston  Corporation 

P.O.  Box  89 
Jackson,  Ml  49204 
(800)  631-7277 

Rampvan  from  Independent 
Mobility  Sys.,  4100  W.  Piedras  St. 
Farmington,  NM  87401 
(800)  622-0623 

Versatile  minivan  conversion  lowers. 

door  opens.  &  the  ramp  extends. 

Just  lock  down  as  dnver  or  passenger 

&go.  Call  for  free  video  &brochiire. 

Volkswagen  US 

Mobility  Access  Program 
For  Video  and  Brochure 
Call  (800)  444-8987 
The  midsized  EuroVan  combines 
the  dnving  ease  of  a  minivan  with 
interior  dimensions  that  are  only 
found  on  full-sized  vans.  EuroVan  is 
ideally  suited  for  many  wheelchair 
access  situations  without  the  need 
to  modify.  Please  call  for  details  and 
information.. 


•Trailers 

Judy  Becker 

3263  Quail  Hollow  Dnve 

Fairlteld.  CA  94533 

(707)  422-8578  leave  message 

Airstream  trailer.  3V.  1972  accessible 
New  water  sys..  water  heater,  sound 
sys..  carpet,  miniblinds.  microwave, 
alarm.  CB  Asking  $17,995 


^Workshops 


Maxl-Move  Program 

112  Mountain  Road 

Linthicum,  MD  21090 

(410)  789-0241 
Maxi-Move  Program:  "CP  not 
necessary'  workshops  for  parents 
with  severely  involved  CP  children.  6 
months  to  age  6.  Before  intervention 
operation:  MD;  PA:  FL;  VA:  monthly. 
MD:  PA:  FL:  VA.  Schedule  and  reg.. 
include  S25-  please  wnte  to:  MM.  112 
Mountain  Rd..Unthicum,MD  21090 
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WHEN  YOUR  CHILD 
GOES  TO  SCHOOL 
^  AFTER  AN  INJURY 

by  Marilyn  Lash.  M.S.W.  Published  by 
Exceptional  Parent  in  collaboration  with 
the  Department  of  Rehabilitation  Medi- 
cine, Tufts  University  School  of  Medicine. 
New  England  Medical  Center.  ©1992 
Tufts  University.  For  information  about 
purchasing  When  Your  Child  Goes  to 
School  After  an  Injury  and  When  Your 
Child  is  Seriously  Injured,  see  ad  at  right. 

The  folloiving  excerpt  is  from  the  chap- 
ter Preparation  and  Communication 
Betiveen  Families  and  Schools. 

Preparing  Your  Family 

Parents  often  say  that  arranging 
tor  special  education  was  so  time- 
consuming  that  they  neglected  others 
in  the  family.  Siblings  can  feel  ex- 
cluded during  the  hospital  stay  and 
mav  even  resent  their  lost  time  with 
and  attention  from  parents.  School  is 
yet  another  change. 

With  all  the  attention  on  the  in- 
jured child's  return  to  school,  it  is  easy 
to  forget  that  it  is  also  an  adjustment 
for  brothers  and  sisters.  If  siblings  go 
to  the  same  school  as  the  injured  child, 
there  may  be  new  responsibilities  and 
pressures  for  them.  Giving  physical 
help  is  the  most  obvious  need,  but 
siblings  are  expected  to  give  emotional 
and  social  support  as  well.  This  is  not 
alwavs  easy.  Siblings  may  be  embar- 
rassed by  how  their  injured  brother 
or  sister  looks  or  acts.  They  may  feel 
torn  between  spending  time  with  their 
friends  and  helping  their  brother  or 
sister  at  school.  They  may  resent  the 


extra  attention  given  by  teachers  and 
friends  to  the  injured  child.  Reactions 
varv  widely.  It  is  important  to  talk 
^vith  siblings  about  their  feelings  and 
to  be  sure  that  each  child  receives 
attention  and  help. 

Many  times  siblings  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  ask  for  help  and  even  feel 
guilty  that  they  were  not  hurt.  They 
may  feel  badly  about  having  fun  while 
their  injured  sibling  is  unable  to  take 
part.  They  may  be  confused  about 
mixed  feelings  of  anger  and  sadness. 


...  Parents  suggest  meeting  with 
the  teachers  of  all  your  children  and 
the  school  social  worker  to  explain 
what  has  happened.  They  can  talk 
with  siblings  and  give  them  extra  time 
and  attention  and  can  alert  you  to 
changes  at  school.  ...  Sometimes  reac- 
tions of  siblings  are  delayed  and  the 
connection  between  difficulties  at 
school  and  the  accident  is  lost.  Con- 
sequently children  may  be  punished 
without  the  cause  of  the  problem  be- 
ing understood  and  discussed. 


The  Chiidhood  Injury  Series 

featuring 

When  Your  Child  is  Seriously  Injured: 

The  Emotional  Impact  on  Families 

by  Marilyn  Lash 
Practical  suggestions  and  techniques  to  help 
parents  plan  for  the  future,  40  pages. 

Basic  guide  for  families  with  children  of  all  ages.  Discusses  the  child's  arrival  at 
the  emergency  room  after  an  injury  and  guides  parents  through  the  hospital  stay 
and  discharge  planning  for  rehabilitation  and  home.  Topics  include  preparing  for 
hospital  visits,  reactions  to  loss,  helping  siblings  and  practical  suggestions  for  coping. 
The  Parents'  Bill  of  Rights,  resource  listings  and  suggested  readings  are  included. 

and 

When  Your  Child  Goes  to 

School  After  an  Injury 

by  Marilyn  Lash 
Families  piepare  for  their  child's  entry  or  return 
to  school  after  a  serious  injury,  72  pages. 

Retuming  to  school  with  new  needs  for  education  and  physical  assistance  raises  many 
questions  and  concerns  for  children,  parents,  classmates,  siblings  and  teachers. 
Applying  for  special  education  and  related  services  is  complicated  by  the  need  to 
coordinate  communication  between  hospitals,  specialists,  schools  and  families. 
Many  practical  suggestions  and  lists  are  included.  There  are  chapters  on  the 
effects  of  traumatic  brain  injury  on  a  child's  ability  to  learn,  the  use  of  communication 
systems,  safe  transportation  for  children  with  disabilities,  a  description  of  federal 
laws  relevant  to  children  with  disabilities  and  tips  on  finding  local  services. 

Order  Form  '  Total  Enclosed:  $  

When  Your  Child  Goes  to  School  After  an  injury 

□  One  copy  $7.50  □  10  copies  $52  □  20  copies  $90  □  50  copies  $1 90  □  100  copies  $32S 
When  Your  Child  is  Seriously  Injured 

□  One  copy  $4.50  □  10  copies  S25.50  □20copies$42  □50  copies  $90  □  100copies$155 

□  i  have  encioseo  my  cneck  or  money  order  Make  checKS  payaDle  to  Exceptional  Parent 

□  Please  pill  rriy  credtl  card  (minimum  order  Si5)  u)  MC        □  VISA  

Accoiioi  •  I  «D  Os'.a 

Signature   

hst: jtiof^ai  purchase  oiaers  tor  Duik  sniomems  acceoted  w-tn  art  aadilionai  SiO  processirtg  •ee  P^es  trtcsuee  shipp.!  ig  ana  r^na:;ng  u  S  Lrai  oni/ 
A"c*  4-6  weeks  lof  fleiivefv 

Address  State  2lP 

Mail  to:  Exceptional  Parent,  1170  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston.  MA  02134 
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Newsletter  Started 
for  Parents  of  Children 
Developing  Language 

Communicatiug  Partners:  A  Nezvs- 
Icttcrfor  Parents  of  Children  Develop- 
ing Language  has  been  started  to  pro- 
vide information  to  parents  about 
how  they  can  help  their  children 
become  more  socially  interactive  and 
communicative. 

The  information  in  the  newsletter 
is  based  on  more  than  20  years  of  clin- 
ical research  done  at  the  Parent-Child 
Communication  Program  at  the 
Nisonger  Center  for  Developmental 
Disabilities  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Each  newsletter  includes  informa- 
tion on  the  stages  children  go  through 
as  they  learn  to  communicate  — 
social  play,  taking  turns,  nonverbal 
communication,  language  and  con- 
versation. Easy  parent  strategies  for 
every  stage  of  development  will  be 
discussed. 

An  important  part  of  each  news- 
letter will  be  parent  questions,  com- 
ments, advice  and  experiences. 


For  more  information,  write  Communicating 
Partners.  Parent-Child  Communication  Project, 
207  McCampbell  Hall.  The  Nisonger  Center,  1581 
Dodd  Dr..  Ohio  State  University.  Columbus,  Ohio 
43210-1296. 


New  Documentary 
Encourages  Careers 
in  Engineering 

People  with  disabilities  are  unique- 
Iv  readv  lo  pursue  careers  in  engineer- 
ing, according  to  a  new  documentary 
now  available  to  school  counselors, 
academic  advisors  and  others  in 
positions  to  influence  the  academic 
and  career  choices  of  students. 

The  Problem  Solvers,  produced  by 
the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  ( AAAS) 
Project  on  Science,  Technology  and 
Disability,  is  a  27-minute  documen- 
tary that  focuses  on  successful  engi- 
neers who  have  overcome  a  variet\' 
of  disabilities. 


It  can't  fly. 


S 


PECIAL  ■ 

DESIGNS.  inc^A  (908)  464-8825 


O  ,  CUSTOM  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SPECIAL  KIDS 


ft 


Jusl  lor  ihc  record.  \\c  ihouiihl 
\\c  should  admii  that  alihouiih  our 
two-in-one  booster  seal  is  I'uIIn 
adjustable  tor  children  Irom  the  auc 
of  6  months  up  to  five  years,  and  no 
matter  how  easiU  it  converts  from  a 
strap-to-the-chair  booster     a  t'rec- 
standini;  toddler  chair,  and  even 
though  it's  portable  enough  to  lake 
along  to  a  restaurant  or  lo 
Grandma's  and  has  an  appealmu 
design  for  the  home  setting,  there 
are  still  some  thmgs  it  can't  do.  But 
if  durability  and  versatility  arc  what 
you  need  for  your  growing  child,  ue 
can  certainly  help  you. 

We  have  a  complete  line  ol  tur- 
mture  and  we  even  do  custom 
designs  lor  special  needs.  Tor  a  cat- 
alog, call  us  or  write  to  the  address 
below.  Meanwhile,  we'll  try  to  fig- 
ure out  where  to  put  on  the  wings. 


The  documentary  was  produced 
with  funding  from  the  NEC  Founda- 
tion of  America  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. It  features  case  studies  and 
interviews  with  engineers  which  tell 
how  individuals  with  disabilities  have 
applied  their  abilities  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges posed  by  their  disabilities. 

The  documentary  draws  from 
many  different  engineering  special- 
ties. Engineers  describe  their  experi- 
ences in  developing  an  interpersonal 
support  network,  overcoming  attitu- 
dinal  barriers,  creating  an  empower- 
ing environment  and  using  assistive 
devices. 

The  video  and  guide  sell  for  $20  each,  plus  $4 
postage  and  handling  per  order.  Ttie  Problem 
Solvers  {reference  AAAS  publication  #93-15S) 
may  be  purchased  by  writing  to  AAAS.  P.O.  Box 
753.  Waldorf.  Md.  20604  or  by  calling  (301)  645^ 
5643. 

Booklet  Helps  Students 
with  Disabilities 
Choose  a  College 

Hop  to  Choose  a  College  —  Guide 
for  the  Student  with  a  Disability  is  now 
available.  This  16-page  booklet  is  a 
joint  publication  of  the  HEATH  Re- 
source Center  and  the  Association  on 
Higher  Education  and  Disability 
(AHEAD). 

First  published  in  1986,  Hoic  to 
Clioose  II  College  provides  information 
as  well  as  questions  students  should 
ask  themselves  and  others  while  con- 
sidering college  choices. 

Single  copies  are  available  free  from  the  HEATH 
Resource  Center,  One  Dupont  Cir..  Suite  800, 
Washington  D.C.  20036-1193,  (800)  544-3284. 


ORGANIZATION  NEWS 
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GraySt..8uitl22(S;'tain|)t,FL  33609,(800) 
825-5736,  (ai3)ae^l^?,:..-,>  v^,. 

Rteflerafcj,  716  AututrtH  ndg«  Ln„  Fl  Wayne. 

^  IN  4680«.  W43Mtttt^  '^  

•  NatfbnarpNiMi  Fdundtfon,  6600 
SW  92n(i,  Suit* 300,  Portand,  OR  97223, 
(503),244k7^^<5M^4W^^ 


P.O.  Box  UO.  Gillette.  NJ  07933 
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'AKWaSyiNnNMANIIMNIIaNI  ' 

Support  Qreup,  29  Oriam  Ave.,  Toranto; 
Ontario,  Cwtada  M5P1T2,  (416)  481-4095. 


MEDIA  BUYERS'  GUIDE 


KEY:      Books  for  Children    ^  Books  for  Parents  &  Professionals 
♦  Educational  Materials     ▼  Videotapes     ®  Audiotapes 


/-^  Planning  for  the  Future.  A  newly 
published  400  page  book  provides 
parents  of  a  child  with  a  disability 
with  comprehensive  information  on 
life  and  estate  planning.  $24.95 
(+53.50  s&h).  American  Publishing 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  988,  Evanston,  IL 
60204-0988,  (800)  247-6553. 


/  ITS  OKAY!.  The  first  and  only 
international  consumer  magazine 
written  quarterly  on  sexuality,  sex, 
self-esteem  and  disability. 
Subscription  S23.95,  sample  S6. 
Phoenix  Counsel,  Inc.,  1 
Springbank  Dr.,  St.  Catharines, 
Ontario,  Canada  L2S2K1. 


T  Pick  'n  Stick,  Primary  Pack  & 
Touch  'n  Talk  boards  and  notebooks. 
Books  and  videos  for  helping  parents 
stimulate  language  development. 
Swallowing  and  feeding  materials. 
Free  catalog.  Imaginait,  307 
Arizona  St.,  Dept.  EP,  Bisbee,  AZ 
85603,  (800)828-1376. 


/3  Attainment  Company's  1994 
Product  Guide  is  available  in 
September.  Call  or  write  for  your 
free  copy  and  see  our  latest  products 
for  education,  communication  and 
training.  Attainment  Company, 
P.O.  Box  930160,  Verona,  Wl  53593- 
0160,(800)327-4269. 


/3  The  Many  Faces  of  Funding,  A 

complete  reference  guide  for  funding 
information  in  the  augmentative  and 
alternative  communication  field. 
$50  for  book.  $10  for  subscription  to 
monthly  newsletter.  Phonic  Ear,  Inc., 
3880  Cvpress  Drive.  Petaluma,  CA 
94954-7600. 


T  Interax  Video  Sign  Language 
Course.  Illustrates  1200+  signs  based 
on  ASL,  Six  videos  with  6.5  hrs. 
Graphics  provide  reference  of  equiv- 
alent English  word.  Free  brochure. 
$199  (+$4.50s&h.)  Interax  Training, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  473106,  Garland,  TX 
75047-3106,  (800)  242-5583. 


/3  Parenting  With  Love  And  Logic. 

Siniple,  low-stress  techniques  that 
W'Ork  immediately  with  children  of  all 
ages.  Hardcoverbook,  $16  (+ s&h). 
Call  for  free  catalog-over  60 
products  (books,  tapes,  videos)  by 
Jim  Fav  and  Foster  VV.  Cline  M.D. 
Cline-Fay  Institute,  (800)  338-4065. 


FREE  —  The  NEW  Special  Needs 
Project  Book  Catalog.  Unique 
selection  of  the  best  books  from  all 
publishers  about  disabilities.  Compre- 
hensive resource  for  parents,  chil- 
dren &  prof.  Special  Needs  Pro- 
ject, 1482  E.  Vallev  Rd.,  #A121,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93108,  (800)  333-6867. 


▼  "Say  It  With  Sign"  Video  librar\' 
on  signing.  Drs.  Larry  &  Sharon 
Solow  teach  you  to  sign  with  ASL 
fingerspelling.  1st  tape  $9«95  w/sub- 
scription.  Receive  addt'l.  2-hr  video 
each  mo.  at  S29.95  ea.  Cancel  sub.  any- 
time. Free  catalog;  credit  card  orders. 
Valiant  Ed.  Videos,  (800)  266-2159. 


Learning  Language  And  Loving  it 

bv  Elaine  Weitzman.  Early  Child- 
hood Educators  &  Teachers  can  maxi- 
mize interaction  &  language  learning 
&  facilitate  emergent  literacy  usin^ 
the  Hanen  approach.  $42.90. 
Imaglnart.  Dept.  EP],  307  Arizona 
St.,  Bisbee,  AZ  85603,  (800)  828-1376 


/  "Reading  and  Moral  Concepts". 

Unique  system  combines  music, 
spelling,  sight  words,  and  sight  word 
sentences  which  convey  socially- 
appropriate  phrases  and  positi\'e 
attitudes,  8  cassettes,  o\-er  200  large- 
tvpe  flash  cards.  SI 95.  STAX,  P.O. 
Box  890368,  Temecula,  CA  92589. 


/.^  Living  with  A  Physical  Disability. 

|ill  Krementz's  powerful  book,  Hozo 
It  Feels  to  Live  With  a  Physical  DisabilihL 
lets  12  children  who  live  with  disabili- 
ties tell  their  own  stories.  $18  + 
(53.50  s&h.)  To  order:  Exceptional 
Parent  Press,  1170  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston,  MA  02134. 


ERLC 


It  Takes  Two  To  Talk,  by  Ayala 
Manolson. Based  on  the  Hanen 
Parent  Prog.,  contains  information 
on  how  parents  can  facilitate  their 
child's  language  learning  within 
evervda\*  conversations  &  activities. 
Imaginart,  Dept.  EP|,  307  Arizona 
St..  Bisbee,  .AZ  83603,  (800)  828-1376 


/  Something  New  from  Turtle 
Books:  Sensiti\-itv  &  Awareness 
User's  Guide  for  TURTLE  BOOKS. 
Use  with  elementary  and  middle 
schoolchildren.  Send  for  sample 
session  and  for  a  free  brochure  to: 
Jason  &  Nordic  Publ.,  P.O.  Box  441, 
Hollidaysburg,  PA  16648 


Prader-Willi  Perspective.  A 

quartelrv  journal  of  medical,  educa- 
tional and  other  info,  about  Prader- 
Willi  syndrome  for  parents  &  profes- 
sionals. S20  (indiv.),  530  (organiz.). 
Visible  Ink,  Inc.,  Disabilities  Publ. 
Group,  40  Hollv  Lane,  Roslvn 
Heights,  \Y  11577,  (800)  358-0682 


Free  Book  Catalog:  The  1993 
Special  Needs  Catalog  features  a 
collection  of  valuable  books  for  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  and  their  par- 
ents on  Down  syndrome,  CP,  autism, 
spec.  ed.  and  more.  Contact  Woodbine 
House,  5615  Fishers  Ln.,  Rockville, 
MD  20852.  (800)  843-7323. 


4*  Physicians'  Guide  to  Rare  Dis- 
eases edited  by  Thoene,  M.D.,  and 
Smith  in  collaboration  with  NORD 
(National  Organization  for  Rare 
Disorders).  Over  1,000  pgs.  contain 
info,  on  approximately  700  dis- 
orders. To  assist  physicians  and 
others  who  encounter  rare  diseases 
infrequently.  It  provides  ready 
access  to  signs  and  symptoms  for 
differential  diagnosis,  availability  of 
therapv  and  a  detailed  index  of 
symptoms  and  key  w^ords.  $69.95 
plus  $6.95  s&h.  Send  check  to 
Exceptional  Parent  Press,  1170 
Commonv/ealth  Ave.,  Boston,  MA 
02134.  Credit  card  orders  can  call 
(800)  742-4403. 


FROM   THE  BOt)KBH:E.LF 
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iTisspr 
FAIR! 


SIBLIN(iS()F 
CHILDREN  WITH 
DISABILITIES 


IT  ISN'T  FAIRl 
Siblings  of  Children 
with  Disabilities 

Edited  by  Stanley  D.  Klein  and  Max- 
well J.  Schleifer,  an  Exceptional  Par- 
ent Press  publication  published  by 
Bergin  &  Garvey,  Westport,  Conn., 
©1993.  To  order:  Exceptional  Par- 
ent, 1170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  02134,  $14.95  (plus  $3.50 
shipping  and  handling). 

The  foUoiviii^  was  excerpted  trow  the 
Introduction. 

In  1972  Exceptional  Parent  maga- 
zine first  published  an  intcn'icw  with 
four  college  students,  each  of  whom 
had  a  sibling  with  a  disability.  Fam- 
ilies raising  a  child  with  a  disability 
at  home  at  that  time  did  so  in  the  con- 
text of  very  limited  educational  or 
therapeutic  services  for  the  child  and 
little  or  no  communitv  support. 
Accordingly,  each  college  student  had 
grown  up  in  a  family  setting  where 
parents  and  other  family  members 
provided  most  of  the  care  needed  by 
the  child.  They  did  so  in  communi- 
ties tliat  were  years  away  from  being 
sensitized  to  current  concepts  of 
inclusion  anc  community  participa- 
tion of  children  and  adults  with  dis- 
abilities. 

^  In  those  davs  when  a  child  with 
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a  noticeable  disability  was  born,  par- 
ents were  of te  i  idvised  to  institution- 
alize the  baby.  Professionals  believed 
the  parents  would  be  assuming  a  ter- 
rible burden  by  taking  the  child  home 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
especially  the  other  children,  would 
suffer  Even  though  the  professional 
literature  was  beginning  to  discuss 
positive  as  well  as  negative  outcomes 
for  family  members  when  a  child 
with  a  disability  was  raised  at  home, 
manv  professionals  continued  to 
believe  it  would  be  harmful  to  the 
family.  ... 

Despite  the  vast  changes  of  the 
past  two  decades  for  children  with 
disabilities  and  their  parents  and  sib- 
lings, most  of  the  issues  discussed  by 
the  four  college  students  m  1972  con- 
tinue to  be  relevant  to  family  life 
today.  They  are  issues  that  deal  with 
essential  relationships  between  sis- 
ters and  brothers,  and  children  and 
parents.  Although  certain  issues  can 
have  particular  poignancy  when  one 
child  has  a  disabilitv  or  serious  health 
problem,  the  issues  of  fairness,  par- 
ental expectations,  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, caretaking  responsibilities, 
and  negati\*e  feelings  between  siblings 
are  common  to  all  developing  fami- 
lies. One  issue,  the  role  of  straight- 
forward communication  within  fami- 
lies, is  a  moti\-ating  factor  ten  this  book 
as  well  as  for  Exceptional  Varent  maga- 
zine's continuing  attention  to  sisters 
and  brothers  and  family  relationships. 

The  participants'  interview  ^^ith 
Exceptional  Parent  y\'txs  the  first  time 
thev  had  ever  discussed  their  sibling 
relationships  with  peers  who  had  sim- 
ilar life  experiences.  Subsequently,  the 
publication  of  the  interview  and  a 
gradually  growing  professional  lit- 
erature stimulated  similar  group  dis- 
cussions. Today,  the  value  of  siblings 
of  children  with  disabilities  or  special 
health  care  needs  talking  with  one 
another,  with  parents,  and  with  pro- 
fessionals is  widclv  acknowledged. 

Structure 

The  book  is  divided  into  five 
parts.  In  Part  1,  the  interview  with 
the  college  students  is  followed  by  an 


article  bv  Mever  Schreiber,  one  of  the 
first  professionals  to  write  and  speak 
about  the  needs  of  sibHngs.  In  Part 
II,  there  are  eight  articles  by  parents 
and  one  by  a  team  of  professionals. 
In  Part  111,  there  are  seven  articles 
written  by  siblings  reflecting  on  their 
experiences.  A  series  of  case  studies 
highlighting  sibling  relationships  fol- 
lows in  Part  IV.  The  book  concludes 
with  Part  V  and  a  series  of  brief  arti- 
cles written  bv  children,  first  pub- 
lished in  Exceptional  Parent's  regular 
feature,  Family  Albiuu. 

Each  article  in  this  book  was 
published  in  Exceptional  Parent  from 
1972  to  1992.  These  two  decades  saw 
dramatic  changes  in  community  atti- 
tudes about  people  with  disabilities 
and  their  families  and  in  opportuni- 
ties for  children  and  adults  with  dis- 
abilities to  participate  in  everyday 
community  life.  These  changes  have 
meant  that  families  can  look  outside 
themselves  for  resources.  There  is 
now  greater  communitv  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  parenting 
with  a  familv  that  includes  a  child 
with  special  needs.  Still,  parents' 
desires  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  their 
children  in  constructive  ways  con- 
tinue, as  do  those  common  everyday 
interactions  between  sisters  and 
brothers  about  which  parents  wish 
thev  had  more  information,  patience, 
and  energy. 

From  this  collection,  it  is  clear 
that  children,  just  like  their  parents, 
need  accurate  information  about  a 
sibling's  disability  presented  with 
compassion  and  understanding.  It  is 
also  clear  that  siblings  benefit  from 
talking  with  people  like  themselves 
who  are  coping  with  similar  life  expe- 
riences. 

Overall,  this  reminds  us,  as 
stated  at  the  end  of  the  sibling  inter- 
view: "We  can  learn  and  relearn  by 
our  willingness  to  listen  to  other  hu- 
man beings.  ...  As  parents  and  pro- 
fessionals we  need  to  be  reminded  by 
the  inner  strength  of  our  fellow  hu- 
mans. We  need  to  be  reminded  that 
a  disabled  child  has  siblings  and  par- 
ents and  relati\-es  and  neighbors,  each 
one  can  learn  from  the  other." 
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Please  share  your  practi- 
cal know-how.  Parents  and 
professionals  are  invited  to 
offer  handy,  creative  solu- 
tions to  everyday  problems. 

Exceptional  Parent  pays 
$5  for  each  tip  published. 
Please  include  photos  or 
drawings  as  needed.  Mail 
tips  and  photos  to: 

Tips  Editor 

Exceptional  Parent 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Boston,  MA  02134-4646. 


cut  outs 


A  meal  platform  keeps  the 
cup  and  plate  stabilized. 

Problem:  During  meal 
time,  dishes  can  slide 
around  on  the  table  or  be 
too  far  away  from  the  per- 
son who  is  eating. 

Solution:  A  meal  plat- 
form is  easy  to  build  and 
prevents  the  cup  and  plate 
from  moving.  It  can  also 
improve  posture  by  placing 
the  food  at  a  more  accessible 
height. 

The  following  materials 
are  needed:  one  large  stur- 
dy cardboard  box  with  a 
strong,  solid  bottom;  one 
bowl  or  plate  with  a  top 
wider  than  its  base  or  with 
an  edge  around  the  top; 
one  cup  with  a  top  wider 
than  its  base;  and  contact 
paper. 

Using  a  craft  or  utility 
knife,  cut  the  box  to  a 
height  that  is  comfortable 
for  the  person  who  will  be 
using  the  platform.  Cover 
the  box  with  contact  paper. 

Cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box  large  enough  to 
hold  the  bowl  or  plate.  For 
example,  a  bowl  with  a  5- 
inch-diameter  base  and  an 
8-inch-diameter  top  will 
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need  a  hole  about  7  inches 
in  diameter.  Repeat  the 
second  step,  but  this  time 
cut  a  smaller  hole  that  will 
hold  the  cup. 

At  mealtime,  place  the 
bowl  or  plale  and  cup  in 
the  prepared  holes.  The 
platform  will  both  lift  the 
bowl  or  plate  closer  to  the 
user  for  better  posture  and 
easier  spoon  feeding  and 
will  hold  the  cup  and  plate 
so  they  don't  slide  around 
on  the  surface  of  the  table. 

It  mav  be  helpful  to  sta- 
bilize the  platform  itself  by 
placing  it  on  a  rubber  mat 
on  the  table  or  fastening  it 
to  the  table  with  X'ELCRO'". 

Knthi/  Malcowsoji 
lohii  Piccarclla 
New  York 

Problenn:  The  Oregon 
coast  is  a  beautiful  place  to 
run  through  the  sand,  pick 
up  shells  and  explore.  Un- 
fortunately having  a  daugh- 
ter who  uses  a  wheelchair 
changed  my  perception  of 
the  coast. 

Danielle's  vvheelchair 
was  useless  in  the  sand  and 
she  is  too  heavv  to  carry. 
She  was  easy  as  a  baby  but 
as  a  six-vear-old  she  was 
too  much  for  me  alone. 

Solution:  One  winter, 
while  pulling  Danielle  in 
the  snow  in  a  small  plastic 
sled,  1  wondered  how  it 
would  work  in  the  sand. 
On  our  next  visit  to  the 
coast,  1  found  that  it  was 
the  perfect  solution.  It 
glided  on  the  sand  and  was 
easy  to  pull. 

She  could  pick  up  shells 
and  rocks  and  put  them  on 
the  sled  with  Iut.  Others 
whc^  didn't  want  to  carrv 
their  shoes  or  "findings" 
would  make  Danielle  a 
deal  to  carry  them. 

She  was  even  able  to  get 


close  to  the  wa\'es.  and  the 
sled  floated  a  bit  on  the 
water. 

People  would  often  look 
at  us  pulling  her  and  shout, 
"Wow,  what  a  great  idea!" 

I  know  that  this  is  only  a 
temporary  solution.  She 


won't  want  to  be  in  a  sled 
when  she  is  16  years  old, 
but  at  least  we  ha\'e  a  little 
more  time  to  keep  think- 
ing. Until  then,  we  all 
enjoy  the  coast. 

Dimie  Mitchell 
Oregon 


SUPER  TIP 


This  special  bed  keeps  children  In  bed  at  night  and 
also  makes  a  fun  piay  fort. 

Problem:  My  five-year-old  daughter,  Erin,  has 
Angelman  sjmdrome.  A  year  ago,  when  Erin  learned 
to  climb  out  of  her  bed,  all  of  our  troubles  began.  She 
would  not  stay  in  bed.  Some  nights  we  were  up  until 
4  a.m.  trying  to  get  her  to  stay  in  bed  and  go  to  sleep. 
Finally,  after  months  of  trying  different  techniques,  she 
would  stay  and  sleep  in  her  bed,  but  only  if  one  of  us 
stayed  with  her  until  she  fell  asleep.  This  still  occasion- 
ally took  an  hour.  After  five  months  of  this,  we  had 
had  enough. 

Solution:  The  nurse  at  Erin's  school  had  an  idea  for 
a  special  bed  that  children  cannot  get  out  of.  We 
bought  a  very  cheap  bunk  bed  (even  broken  in  spots) 
and  my  husband  constructed  a  special  bed.  He  put 
spindles  around  two  sides  of  the  bed  from  the  top  bunk 
to  the  bottom  bunk  and  the  other  two  sides  were  put 
against  the  walls.  A  door  made  out  of  the  spindles  was 
put  on  one  side.  Erin  could  not  get  out  of  this  bed.  We 
were  scared  she  would  hate  it  and  we  weren't  happy 
with  having  a  "cage"  bed. 

The  very  first  time  Erin  was  in  the  bed  she  loved  it! 
It  was  like  a  play  fort.  She  and  my  younger  daughter 
go  in  there  during  the  day  and  play.  Since  the  first  night 
she  was  in  the  bed,  we  have  had  no  problems.  She  goes 
to  sleep  with  no  crying  or  fighting. 

Lisa  Liesz 
Illinois 


Courthouse  Square,  Troy,  Pennsylvania 


New  Life  Opportunities  For  Men 


For  more  than  sixty-five  years,  Martha 
Lloyd  Community  Services  has  offered 
superior  quality  day  and  residential  services 
for  women  with  developmental  disabilities. 
Now,  these  opportunities  are  available  to 
men  as  well  in  a  newly  established 
community  home  in  Troy,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Semi-independent  living  in  a  modern, 
attractive  home.  Training  provided  in 
home  care  and  maintenance,  budgeting, 
and  household  management. 

•  Life  skills  and  vocational  training  in  an 
established  day  program. 

•  Employment  opportunities  in  the  com- 
munity and  within  the  Martha  Lloyd 
complex. 


•  Easy  access  to  nearby  community 
resources  including  shopping,  restau- 
rants, churches,  and  recreation, 

•  Unique  leisure  and  recreational  exper- 
ience in  a  rural  community  setting 
including  camping,  fishing,  hiking,  and 
participation  in  activities  at  local  parks  and 
a  nearby  university. 

•  A  caring  professional  staff  experienced  in 
working  with  individuals  with  develop- 
mental disabilities.  Interdisciplinary  team 
approach  assures  continuity  and 
consistency  in  individual  planning. 

•  Excellent  health  care  provided  by  on-staff 
health  professionals  and  a  community 
medical  center. 

•  Annual  fees  among  the  lowest  in  the 


nation. 


MARTHA 
LLOYD 
COMMUNITY 
SERVICES 


For  Information  Call 

(717)  297-2185 

or  write:  Martha  Lloyd  Community  Services 
Troy,  PA  16947 
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Berkshire  Meadows  -  a  place  of  "small  miracles' 


[Hot  water  swirls  and  churns,  limbs  relax,  movement  eases.  A  child  smiles.  Soothed  and 
[buoyed  by  the  bubbling  warmth,  he  responds  as  his  arms  and  legs  are  gently  stretched, 
[pushing  against  the  flow  of  the  water,  relaxing  back  with  it,  each  movement  broader, 

smoother  than  the  last. 

Young  bodies  float  in  a  broad  expanse  of  bath-tub-warm 
water,  supported  by  flotation  devices,  guided  by 
therapists.  There  is  quiet,  affectionate  encouragement  as 
contorted  limbs  loosen  and  flex;  laughter  at  splashes  and 
water-antics;  shared  pleasure  at  accomplishments: 
reaching  out,  standing,  walking  and  swimming. 

This  is  hydrotherapy  at  Berkshire  Meadows. 


The  little  boy  described  above  does  not  wear  a  daytime  brace  to  maintain  his  range  of  movement.  Instead,  once  a 
week,  he  experiences  the  intense  relaxation  of  the  Hubbard  tank.  Kept  at  a  water-temperature  of  98  to  102 
degrees,  the  butterfly-shaped  tank  has  a  seat  that  can  be  adjusted  to  a  myriad  different  angles  to  accommodate 
whatever  physical  disabilities  he  has.  The  water  is  pumped  through  jets  that  can  focus  on  any  one  area  of  the 
body,  or  provide  constant  high-speed  circulation.  Not  only  does  this  therapy  maintain  and  improve  his  flexibility; 
it  gives  him  relief  from  muscle  spasms  and  pain,  and  provides  sensory  stimulation  that  increases  awareness  of  his 
body  parts.  After  half-an-hour's  hydrotherapy  he  returns  to  his  classroom  calmer,  more  coordinated  and  more 
focused.  His  limbs  are  more  relaxed  and  have  better  range  of  motion  than  at  any  other  time. 
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The  young  man  in  the  therapeutic  pool  will  also  experience  a  variety  of  benefits  from  hydrotherapy.  The  water  is 
kept  at  around  94  degrees,  and  the  air  temperature  in  the  room  just  about  the  same.  The  pool  has  a  movable  floor, 
allowing  greater  flexibility  in  programming  and  easy  entry  and  exit.  The  reduction  of  gravity's  effect  enables  the 
children,  when  in  the  pool,  to  move  in  ways  in  which  otherwise  they  cannot:  if  they  cannot  walk  on  land  owing  to 
poor  strength  or  joint  pain,  they  might  be  able  to  walk  independently  when  in  the  water,  or  they  might  acquire 
real  movement,  instead  of  spasticity.  Here,  in  the  pool's  supportive  warmth,  weak  muscles  are  strengthened, 
blood  circulation  improved,  paralyzed  muscles  re-educated.  Balance,  co-ordinanon  and  posture  are  enhanced  - 
and  socialization,  indep)endence,  and  self-esteem  fostered. 

Hydrotherapy  is  just  one  part  of  a  multi-faceted  program  at  Berkshire  Meadows,  a 
private,  non-profit  residential  school  for  children  and  adolescents  who  are 
developmentally  delayed  and  multiply  disabled-  Nestled  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  the  attractive  and  carefully-designed  campus  also  houses  several  cheerful 
residences  and  a  Learning  Center  equipped  with  state-of-the-art  teaching  aids.  The 
program  includes  thorough  medical,  psychiatric  and  nursing  care,  speech  therapy  and 
augmentative  communication,  behavior  management,  physical  therapy  and  functional 
communication.  An  innovative  approach  to  education  includes  sensory  stimulation,  self 
care,  and  the  development  of  pre-cognitive,  cognitive,  pre-vocational  and  independent 
living  skills.  There  is  an  open-door  visiting  policy,  with  each  client's  family  encouraged 
to  participate  in  all  aspects  of  their  child's  program. 

At  Berkshire  Meadatvs  we  believe  that  all  children,  no  matter  haw  severely  disabled  or  mentally  retarded,  can  make  progress, 
and  that  through  careful  assessment  of  all  aspects  of  development,  considered  planning  and  teaching,round-the-clock 
structure,  and  a  nurturing  enviromnetit,  children  can  achieve  their  jnaximum  potential. 


For  further  information,  please  contact:  Ms.  Gail  Charpentier,  Berkshire  Meadows, 

249  North  Plain  Road,  Housatonic,  MA  01236  (413)  528-2523 
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Working  together 
for  a  better  future! 


At  Devereux,  the  concept  of  working  together  is 
emphasized  and  encouraged. 

In  residential,  day,  and  community-based  treatment  centers 
nationwide,  Devereux  provides  comprehensive  services  to 
individuals  of  all  ages  who  have: 

•  Emotional  disturbances 

•  Developmental  disabilities 

•  Mental  retardation 

•  Dual  diagnoses 

•  Autism 

•  Post-head  trauma 
Devereux  services: 

•  A  wide  range  of  therapeutic,  educational,  and  vocational 


Contact:  National  Referral  Services 
1-800-345-1292,  X3045  or 
215/964-3045 
FAX:  215/971-4600 


programs  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  the 
Individual 

•  Individual,  group,  and  family  therapies 

Devereux  programs: 

•  Residential  centers 

•  Specialized  psychiatric  hospitals/intensive  residential 
treatment  centers 

•  Community-based  living 

Devereux  locations: 

Arizona,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas. 


The 

Devereux 
Foundation 
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Home  Away  From  Home 

Quality  care  in  a  state-of-the-art  medically  oriented,  yet  home-like, 
facility  for  chronically  ill  infants,  children,  and  young  adults.  A  one 
of  a  kind  program  staffed  by  doctors,  nurses,  therapists,  and 
teachers.  If  you  are  thinkmg  about  having  your  loved  one  cared  for 
outside  your  home,  consider  Hacienda  de  los  Angeles  with  26 
years  of  experience  helping  families  and  their  chronically  ill  family 
members.  Hacienda  is  located  in  a  semi-rural  setting  bordered  by 
beautiful  South  Mountain  Park,  yet  is  less  than  five  minutes  from 
the  Owens  Medical  Center. 

Hacienda's  comprehensive  program  offers 

•  Specialized  care  for  individuals  with  tracheostomies  and  those 
who  are  ventilator  dependent. 

•  A  new  facility  staffed  by  professional  yet  caring  employees. 

•  Open  door  24-hour  visitation. 

•  Physician  services  and  round-the-clock  nursing  care. 

•  Twenty-four  hour  respiratory  therapy. 

•  In-house  physical,  occupational,  and  speech  therapy. 

•  Nutritional  services  by  a  certified  nutritionist. 

•  On-grounds  and  public  school  based  educational  services. 

•  Private  and  semi-private  zooms. 

•  Individualized  programming  designed  to  allow  your  family 
member  to  reach  his/her  full  pGt<=intial. 

•  In-house  specialized  equipment  construction  and  equipment 
adaptation. 

•  Transportation  m  specially  equipped  vehicles. 


Hacienda 

de  Los  Angeles  inc. 

Stato  Liconsed/Fed«rally  C«rtifi»d 

1402  East  South  Mountain,  Phoenix.  AZ  85040 
(602)  243-4231 
William  J.  Timmons,  Executive  Director 


Empowering 
Individuals  to  Share 
Their  God-given  Gifts 
with  the  Community 

St.  John's  Villa,  founded  in  1948.  is  a  private.  Catholic,  non- 
profit residential  community  providing  a  caring,  loving 
environment  which  enhances  the  growth  of  each  adult 
resident  towards  self-acceptance  and  respect.  The  Villa 
integrates  a  residential  adult  population  with  mild  to  severe 
mental  retardation  with  outreach  programs  in  Carroll  County 
attempting  to  empower  individuals  to  share  their  God-given 
gifts  with  the  community.  St.  John's  Villa,  nestled  in  the  hills 
of  northeastern  Ohio,  resembles  a  small  rural  community 
and  is  located  near  the  friendly  town  of  Carrollton. 


Services 

•  Vocational  Training 

•  Speech  and  Language 
Development 

•  Physical  Education 
and  Swimming 

•  Case  Management 
Services 


Provided 

•  Leisure  Activities 

•  Personal  Living  Skills 

•  Social  and  Domestic 
Skill  Training 

•  Community-based 
Supportive  Employment 
and  Living 


St.  John's  Villa 


For  Information  Contact: 
Sister  Elaine  Weber.  O.S.R 
Executive  Director 
(216)  627-9789 


Mailing  Address: 
P.O.  Box  457 
620  Roswell  Rd.  N.W. 
Carrollton.  OH  44615 


Providing  Quality  Services  for  Children  and  Adults 
with  Autism  and  Related  Developmental  Disabilities 


OF  BOSTON 


Day 

fcarty  Intervention   Aqe  ?? 


Residential 

Aaes  5-2? 


Farmstead 


Twek'e  MonU^  Day  Educational  Proorammmg 
Soeciaiized  Communiiy  Residence? 
Early  Intervention  and  Home  Training 
CommuniiySased  SupDonive  Employment  and  Vocanonai  Training 
After -School  Recreational  Programs 
Friendship  Farmr;   Ad-jll  Farm  L  ivina  in  Ihe  Heart  0'  Cranoo'ry  Counirv 


League  School  of  Boston,  Inc. 

2?S  Nevada  StrCL*. 
Npv;:onvillc.MA  02160 
(617)  964-32GC 


Hcrmnn  T  Fishbc 
Lvcajtry/o  Director 
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For  Children  With  Cerebral  Palsy 

Serving  children  with  multiple  disabilities  resulting  from 
cerebral  palsy  or  traumatic  brain  injury  who  need  compre- 
hensive, individually  structured  progran^  that  include: 


•  Physical  Therapy 

•  Occupational  Therapy 

•  Speech  and 
Language  Therapy 

•  Communication  Aids 


Special  Education 

Music  Therapy 

» Special  Medical 
Attention 

» Adapted  Recreational 
Activities 


HMS,  open  to  students  two  to  21  years,  offers  all  of  these 
services  and  nrwre.  The  experienced  staff  and  well-respected 
consultants  provide  strong  interdisciplinary  progran^  for  day 
and  residential  students  at  the  licensed  private  school. 

For  more  information  write  or  call : 
Diane  L.  Gallagher,  Director 
HMS  School  tor  Children  with  Cerebral  Palsy 
4400  Baltimore  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  PA  19104 
(215)222-2566 
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A  Quality  Life  Experience 
For  Persons  with  Down  Syndrome 


Biisniniiil 


In  this  picturesque  colonial  village,  located  in  scenic 
central  New  York  State,  life  is  full  of  wholesome 
activities  and  rewarding  opportunities.  Residents  with 
Down  Syndrome  experience  the  joy  and  personal 
satisfaction  of  learning,  working,  and  participating  in 
a  vital,  dynamic  community.  Our  year-round,  co-ed 
program  includes  education,  recreation,  and 
employment  opportunities  plus  the  chance  to  live  life 
to  the  fullest.  Call  us  today. 

R.R.  #1,  Box  32-A,  Edmeston,  NY  13335 
Telephone  (607)  965-8377 


FREE  Exceptional  Parent 
Subscription  Brochures! 

Help  us  spread  the  word  about  Exceptional  Parent  at 
your  next  meeting,  workshop  or  seminar.  Return  this 
coupon  and  receive  FREE  brochures  for  distribution 
at  your  next  event. 

Return  to:    Free  Brochures 

Exceptional  Parent 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  3rd  Fl. 

Boston,  MA  02134-9942 


Please  send  me 


brochures. 


I  will  be  distributing  them  at: 


Send  my  brochures  to: 
Name  


Jmeeting)  on  /  /_ 


Address, 
Address_ 
City  


State  ZIP 


Aimandale 
ViUage 


"THEIR  COMMUNITY  ...  WITH 

OUR  HELP"  Private,  nonprotit 

community  tor  adults  with 

developmental  disabilities. 

Residential  and  day /evening 

programs  and  services. 

•Paid  Job  Training 

•Arts  Activities. 

•Therapeutic  recreation. 

•Case  management. 

•125-aci'e  wooded  environment. 

Contact:  Annandale  at  Suwanee,  Inc. 

3500  Annandale  Lane,  Box  7 
Suwanee,  GA  30174 
(404)  945-8381 

THE  DUVALL  HOME,  EST.  1945. 

A  private,  nonprofit  residential  facil- 
ity providing  a  warm,  loving  atmos- 
phere  tor  ambulatory  and  non- 
ambulatory people  with  mental 
retardation  of  all  ages: 
•24-hour  nursing  care. 
•Lovely  24-acre  rural  campus. 
•Recreational  and  training  activities. 
•  Respite  care  available. 

Contact:  The  Duvall  Home 

Presbyterian  Special  Services,  Inc. 
3395  Grand  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  3h 
Glen  wood,  FL  32722 
(904)  734-2874 


RIVERBROOK 


"MAXIMIZING  INDIVIDUAL 
POTENTIAL" 

•Community-based,  positive  learn- 
ing environment  for  difficult-to-place 
children,  adolescents  and  young 
adults  with  MR/  autism,  communica- 
tion disorders,  challenging  behav- 
iors, and  developmental  disabilities. 
•  12-mo.  day /residential  programs. 
•10  miles  west  of  Boston. 

Contact:  Admissions  Director 
The  Learning  Center 
411  Waverlev  Oaks  Road 
Waltham.MA  02154 
(617)  893-6000 


RIVERBROOK 

A  private  residential  facility  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  women  who 
are  moderately  mentally  retarded. 
The  gracious  estate  houses  21  clients 
in  a  warm,  family  atmosphere. 


Contact:  Joan  Burkhard 
Riverbrook 
Ice  Glen  Road 
Stockbridge,  MA  01262 
(413)  298-4926 
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Tube  Feeding  at  Home 


Tube  feeding  can  provide  an  opportunity  to  strength- 
en the  bond  between  you  and  your  child.  But  be 
patient.  Adjusting  to  tube  feeding  takes  time. 
Don't  try  to  assume  all  the  responsibility  for  the  feed- 
ing yourself.  Let  other  family  members  learn  to  tube 
feed,  too.  Be  patient  as  they  learn  the  procedures  and 
develop  skills  and  confidence. 

Because  all  children  need  to  feel  loved  and  secure,  it 
is  important  to  hold,  cuddle  and  comfort  your  child 
even  though  he  or  she  has  a  feeding  tube.  The  older 
tube-fed  child  may  be  able  to  help  with  tube  feeding  or 
even  carry  it  out  independently  in  some  cases.  You 
should  encourage  your  child  to  accept  responsibility 
for  as  much  of  the  feeding  as  he  or  she  can  handle. 
Sometimes  it  helps  a  child  to  practice  tube  feeding 
with  a  doll. 

As  you  become  more  comfortable  with  the  procedure, 
try  to  make  tube  feeding  a  routine  part  of  family  life. 
Some  families  prefer  to  tube  feed  the  child  during  the 
family  mealtime.  Others  choose  to  tube  feed  the  child 
in  private  and  then  have  the  child  join  and  socialize 
with  family  and  friends  while  they  are  eating.  You 
probably  will  want  to  experiment  to  see  what  works 
best  and  is  most  satisfying  for  you.  your  child  and 
other  family  members. 

If  your  child  is  old  enough  to  respond,  don't  be  afraid 


to  ask  questions.  For  example,  how  does  he  or  she 
feel  about  being  with  the  family  during  mealtime? 
About  seeing  food  but  not  being  able  to  drink  or  chew 
and  swallow  it?  Encourage  family  members  and 
friends  to  discuss  their  feelings  about  eating  in  front 
of  the  tube-fed  child.  Open  discussion  of  these  issues 
will  allow  you  to  decide  what  will  work  best  for  your 
family. 

Sometimes  tube  feeding  is  a  temporary  measure  in- 
tended to  supplement  your  child's  regular  diet 
because  he  or  she  cannot  get  enough  nutrients  from 
the  regular  diet.  Encourage  normal  eating  during 
mealtimes  by  timing  the  tube  feedings  so  that  they  do 
not  coincide  with  the  family's  eating  schedule.  This 
plan  will  allow  your  child  to  share  mealtimes  with  the 
family  as  often  as  possible. 

Be  sure  to  find  out  about  the  variety  of  portable  tube- 
feeding  devices  that  allow  a  tube-fed  child  to  move 
about  freely.  Try  not  to  interrupt  family  trips  and 
vacations  because  of  the  inconvenience  that  tube 
feeding  represents.  Treat  your  child  as  normally  as 
possible. 

Reprinted  with  oermission  ol  Ross  Laboratories,  a  division  of  Abbott  Lab- 
oratories. Adapted  from  the  booklet  Tube  Feeding  Your  Child  at  Home.  The 
booklet  IS  available  from  Ross  Laboratories  for  $1.  Call  the  Ross  Consumer 
Relations  at  (800)  227-5767. 
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This  article  is  the  second  in  a  series 
sponsored  by  Ross  Laboratories.  Colunnbus.  Ohio 
A  Division  of  Abbott  Laboratories 


Nutrition  you  can 


Ready  To  Use 

PediaSure 


NUTRITKDN  FOR  CHlU)fl0* 
balance  nutriticn  ?or  ehikW"  '•*'^ 


artificial 

vanilla 


. .  .for  children  1  to  6  years  old 


Count  on  PediaSure*  and  PediaSure'*  With  Fiber,  the  only  complete 
nutritional  formulas  designed  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of 
children  1  to  6  years  old. 

If  your  child  is  recovering  from  surgery,  severe  or  chronic  illness  or 
simply  doesn't  eat  well,  PediaSure  and  PediaSure  With  Fiber  can  help. 
Both  provide  the  calories  and  important  nutrient  levels  required  for 
normal  growth.  And  they  taste  great. 

Ask  your  doctor  or  dietitian  how  PediaSure  and  PediaSure  With 
Fiber  can  provide  the  nourishment  your  child  needs. 


For  oral  or  tube  feeding 
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FUN  STUFF 


Spills  and  Thrills! 


aiound  the  end  of  the  lever.  Be  sure  the  tubing  extends  away 
from  Sam's  body  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way  when  resetting 
his  arm  at  the  end  of  the  game. 

Some  players  may  have  difficulty  spinning  the  dial 
but  mounting  it  onto  a  sturdy  paper  plate  makes  that  easier 
Depending  on  the  needs  of  the  players,  any  plate  can  be 
used,  as  long  as  it  is  slightly  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
spinner.  Players  can  hold  the  outer  edges  of  the  plate  with 
two  hands  and  tilt  it  to  move  the  spinner.  Players  can 
determine  the  length  of  time  for  each  spin  to  be  sure  that 
a  random  selection  is  made.  Another  option  is  to  desig- 
nate an  additional  person  as  spinner  for  the  entire  game. 

The  dishes  included  in  the  game  are  small  and  may 
be  hard  for  some  players  to  hold.  Other  players  might  have 
difficulty  dropping  them  gently  onto  the  tray.  Playing  in 
teams  would  allow  each  player  to  participate.  One  team 
member  can  be  the  "tipper"  while  the  other  team  member 
adds  the  items  to  the  tray.  The  team  could  also  decide 
which  items  to  put  on  the  tray  and  how  to  place  them. 

Have  fun,  but  don't  tip  the  waiter! 

Stretch-Out  Sam'*"  is  available  from  Toys  R  Us. 

Alice  Wershing  is  the  Computer  Resource  Specialist  and  Toy  Program 
Coordinator  at  the  Disabled  Children's  Computer  Group  (DCCG);  Technology 
Resources  for  People  with  Disabilities,  2547  Eighth  Street  #12A,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  94710.  (510)  841-DCCG. 


Have  you  ever  wanted  to  see  how  many  dishes  a 
tray  could  hold  without  worrying  about  spills 
and  the  ensuing  mess?  Try  playing  Stretch-Out 
Sam^"'  from  Milton  Bradley.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to 
be  the  first  player  to  put  all  of  your  dishes  on  Sam's  tray. 
(A  spinner  determines  the  number  of  dishes  each  player 
must  place  on  the  tray)  Sounds  easy,  right?  But  if  the  spin- 
ner also  points  to  "tipping"  Sam,  the  player  must  lengthen 
Sam's  arm  by  pressing  a  lever  on  his  back.  As  the  tray  goes 
higher,  it  becomes  harder  to  keep  the  dishes  on  his  tray  If 
any  fall  off,  the  player  must  add  them  to  his  or  her  pile. 
When  the  game  is  over  or  if  all  of  the  dishes  have  fallen 
off  the  tray,  Sam's  arm  is  reset  by  turning  a  dial  on  his  back. 

Turning  the  dial  to  reset  Sam's  arm  may  be  difficult 
for  some  players,  so  a  larger  grasping  surface  can  make 
turning  the  knob  easier.  Add  a  short  piece  of  plastic  plumb- 
ing tube  (VA  inches  in  length  and  2  inches  in  diameter) 
around  the  knob.  This  tubing  collar  should  be  large  enough 
to  fit  over  the  knob  but  still  create  resistance  when  turn- 
ing it.  To  ensure  a  snug  fit,  it  may  be  necessary  to  wedge 
some  foam  material  around  the  knob  while  fitting  the 
plumbing  collar  over  it. 

To  make  it  easier  to  lengthen  Sam's  arm,  add  a  short, 
L-shaped  plumbing  connector  to  the  lever  on  his  back. 
The  diameter  of  the  plumbing  tube  should  also  fit  tightly 
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The  expression  on  Jeff's 
face  says  it  all. 


DESIGNED 
FOR 
■  LIFE 


Jeff  is  enjovinii  a  new  world  of  independence,  ilianks  to  the  innovative 
HANS*  from  Ortho-Kinetics.  Liiihtweight  and  adjustable.  HANS  provides 
comfortable  head  positioning  without  the  use  of 
cumbersome  supports  and  restraints  —  a  dramatic 
breakthrough  for  any  child  or  adult  lacking  m  head  ^ 
and  neck  control. 

HANS  is  actually  an  e.Ktension  of  Jeff,  allowing 
his  head  to  move  with  his  torso,  and  even  allowing 
him  to  turn  his  head.  He  uses  a  walker  now.  He  can 
sit  at  his  desk  at  school.  And  he's  able  to  look  his 
friends  in  the  eye. 

We  could  tr\  to  convey  just  how  much  difference  HANS  has  made 
to  Jeff  and  his  family.  But  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words. 


HANS 'is  an  ideal 
campiement  tc  athcr 
mobilt^  and  alternative 
positioning  devices, 
such  as  the  Ortho-Kinetics 
Standing  Frame 


^  HANS® 

^  by  Ortho-Kinetics,  Inc. 

For  more  information,  or  the  name  of  your  nearest  fl  WS-certified 
Ortho-Kinetics  dealer,  call  1.8(K)-824-106S, 

■  l«)caf)nhii  kMKMKs.  Irii   •  P  ()  li<n  tM""  •  \^.lul.cv^u.  V^iwtmvin  ^'^UT 


F  A  M  LLY    A  L-B-U  M 


Ashley  Nicole  Howard 

^  by  Jennifer  Howard 
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My  sister  Ashley  is  deaf .  We 
speak  to  her  by  using  sign 
language.  I  think  that  if  s  a  lot  of  fun  learning 
sign  language.  She  has  two  sisters;  one  is  three  years  old  and  her 
name  is  Amber.  I  am  her  older  sister.  I  am  seven  years  old.  My  name  is  Jennifer. 
Ashley  is  five  years  old.  She  had  hose  surgery  three  times  —  once  when  she  was  four 
days  old,  once  when  she  was  four  months,  and  once  when  she  was  eighteen  months:  ; 
old.  She  had  heart  suarger>'  when  she  was  eight  months  old.  She  got  a  trach  when  she 
was  eight  and  a  half  months  old.  She  had  a  tube  in  her  stomach.  It  left  a  mark  that  we 
now  call  a  special  belly  button.  She  had  already  started  to  talk  before  she  had  the 
trach.  We  like  to  play  chase,  kitchen,  house,  store  and  barbies.  She  is  in  kindergarten. 
Ashley  and  I  ride  the  bus  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon.  I  love  Ashley  and  I 
know  that  she  loves  me  too.  We  have  a  lot  of  fun  together.  The  End. 

Eight-year-old  Jennifer  Howard  lives  in  Columbus.  Ga.,  with  her  parents  John  and  Karen  and  her  sisters  Ashley,  6.  and  Amber,  3.  Jennifer 
just  finished  second-grade  at  Double  Churches  Elementary  School.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Brownies  and  her  hobbies  include  reading,  writ- 
ing drawing  and  computers.  Ashley,  who  was  diagnosed  with  CHARGE  syndrome  when  she  was  three  weeks  old.  is  In  the  regular  hearing 
impaired  dass  at  Key  Elementary  School.  Amber  attends  St,  Mark  Nursery  School.  The  three  Howard  girls  are  pictured  above  (from  left  to 
right)  Ashley,  Jennifer  and  Amber. 
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Ford  Mobility  Motoring 
Makes  life  More  Rewarding! 


Ford  Motor  Company  understands 
that  a  physical  disability  doesn't 
mean  Ufe  can't  be  rewarding.  For 
many,  there's  no  greater  reward  than 
the  feeling  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence that  comes  from  driving. 

That's  why  your  Ford  and 
Lincohi- Mercury  dealers  want  your 
active  life  to  include  a  Ford. 
Lincoln  or  Mercury  car  or  van.  or  a 
Ford  light  truck.  And  thats  why 
the  Mobility  Motoring  Program  was 
created  ...  to  make  adapting  your 
new  Ford  or  Lincoln -Mercury 
vehicle  easier  and  more  rewarding! 

A  Smoother  Road  to  Travel 

Mobility  Motoring  starts  with  a  toll- 
free  call  You'll  know  youVe  arrived 
when  your  Ford  or  Lincoln-Mercury 
dealer  hands  you  a  check  for  up  to 
S750  toward  the  installation  of 
adaptive  driving  or  passenger 
equipment.*  Tliere's  nothing  for 
you  to  send  in  . . .  and  there^s  no 
waiting  for  your  check  to  arrive! 

You'll  also  receive  a  complimen- 
tary Ford  Cellular  Telephone^ 
and  a  complimentary'  one  year 
membership  in  the  Ford  Auto  Club 


Ford  and 

Uncoln-M«rcury  Divisions 


which  includes  24-hour  emergency 
road  service. 

Information  You  Need  ... 
for  Informed  Decisions 

The  Ford  Mobility  Motoring 

Program  also  provides  . . . 

«  a  friendly  toll-free  information 

line  to  answer  your  questions. 
«  a  special  toll-free  line  for  "TDD"" 

users. 

«  a  list  of  nearby  assessment 
centers  authorized  to  provide  a 
""prescription"  for  your  vehicle*'s 
adaptive  equipment. 

■  I.  list  of  local  adaptive  equipment 
dealers  and  installers. 

•  sources  of  funding  which  may 
be  able  to  provide  assistance  in 
addUk'  i  i  j  the  amount  you 
receive  from  the  Mobility 
Motoring  Program. 

'  fbnrf  Motor  Company  will  authorize  the  teUing 
Ford  or  Uncoln'MercurY  dealer  to  pay  the  vehicle 
purchaser  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  vehicle 
adoptive  equipment  convtrtion,  up  to  a  maximum 
of$750. 

'  Customer  is  responsible  for  a  121 'day  minimum 
activation  on  tne  Ford  Cellular  System,  Some  local 
individual  carriers  mqy  require  a  lontper  agreement 
as  iveU  as  other  related  service  and  usage  charges, 
so  acceptance  is  optional  To  be  eligible  for  the 
complimentary  Ford  Cellular  Telephone^  the  cus- 
tomer must  also  Ure  in  an  area  covered  by  the  Ford 
Celhtlar  System  at  the  time  of  purchase  or  lease. 

AskytHtr  Deaier  for  complete  cellular  phone  details. 


Best  of  alU  you  get  Ford  Motor 
Company^s  products  and  services. 
A  Company  where  quality  and 
service  is  always  ^Job  1!^ 

So  whether  your  life  demands  a 
new  Ford,  Lincoln  or  Mercury  car 
or  van.  or  a  Ford  light  truck  ...  just 
caU  1-800-952-2248  (for  TDD 
users:  1-800-TDD-0312).  You'U 
discover  that  Mobility  Motoring  is 
your  kind  of  reward! 

Free  Mobility  Motoring  Videol 

This  video  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  open 
the  door  to  Mobility  Motoring  rewards. 
You'll  meet  people  who  have  learned 
how  simple  the  process  really  is.  You'll 
also  get  an  overview  of  how  Ford 
products  adapt ...  for  versatility,  con- 
venience and  just  plain  motoring  fun. 
Just  ask  for  your  free  video  when  you 
call  us. 

Program  Period 

October  L  1992  -  September  30. 1993 


MOMSTY 
lORN 

riOGIAM 
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A  New  Car,  Van  or  Light  Truck ...  Adaptive  Equipment  ...and  On-the-Spot  Cash! 
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Kids  grow  fast . . . 
Fortunately,  so  does 
the  New  Jay*  GS! 
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During  a  3  year  period,  children  grow  an  average  of!"  in  femur  length, 
1.5"  in  hip  width,  and  2.5"  in  back  height. 

—  extrapolated  from  Human  Dtmenstons  and  Interior  Space 

The  revolutionary  Jay*  GS  Growth  and  Positioning  System  is  designed  to  grow  that 
much  and  more. 

The  system  includes  a  new  growth  Cushion,  a  new  growth  Back,  and  the  Jay* 
Adjustable  Solid  Seat,  Together,  these  components  help  position  the  child's  hips 
and  back  properly  at  every  step  of  the  growth  process.  The  system  is  also  designed 
to  reduce  spasticity  and  tone. 

Call  for  a  free  demonstration  so  that  you  too  can  see  what  a  difference  a  Jay  makes! 
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▲  The  Jay  GS  Growth 
&c  Positioning  System 


MEDICAL 


Jay  Medical,  Ltd. 
r  b.  Box  18656 
Boulder,  Colorad 
80308-8636  USa\ 
(303)  442-5529 

Toll-free 
(800)  648-828 

In  Can.ida.call 
(800)263-33<K) 


Finally.*, 
just 


Headgear  designed 
for  little  kids... 


And  the 

healthcare 
professionals' 
answer  to 
safety. 

ProtectaCap-  is  ideal 
for  post-surgery  and 
therapeutic  activities. 
ProtectaCap  is  mode 
with  proven  shock- 
absorbent  Ensolite" 
foam  which  helps  to 
prevent  injury  by 
absorbing  the  impact 
of  a  blow  or  fall. 
ProtectaCap  s  unique, 
expandable  design 
provides  a 

comfortable,  custom  fit 
for  each  child  under 
six  years  of  age. 
And  ProtectaCap 
weighs  only  three 
ounces. 

Tested  by  safety 
^  engineers, 
jfl  ProtectaCac  rates 
H  "excellent"  n  shock 
absorption.  It  replaces 
hard  plastic  by 
eliminating  v/eight, 
heat,  bacteria  and 
discomfort, 
little  heads  are 
secured  quickly  with  a 
convenient  Velcro' 
closure.  And 
ProtectaCap  is  fully 
machine-washable. 
ProtectaCap  is  cute, 
colorful  and  adds  to 
the  self-esteem  of  any 
I  child  requiring 
headgear. 
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44We  hod  o  little  girl  with  hydrocepholus.  Becouse  of  her 
abnormoily-shoped  heod,  we  couldn't  get  o  good  fit,  even  with 
custom-mode  helmets.  ProtectoCop  fits  greot  ond  it  works  so  well. 
We've  been  very  hoppy  with  it.  Other  helmets  ore  so  obstrusive- 
looking.  ProtectoCop  looks  so  nice.^' 

L.  Sasso-iundin,  Occupotionol  Therapist,  Shriners  Hospital,  Partland,  OR 

^  iiProtectoCop  will  stoy  on  the  child  ond  protect  his  heod. 

•  X  Most  children  hove  weok  neck  muscles,  ProtectoCop  is  so 

^  much  lighter  thon  other  helmets.55 

^  S.  Bolzer,  Physical  Therapist,  Cattanwood,  AZ 


iilhe  neurosurgeon  loved  ProtectoCop.  He  sent  it 
home  with  the  potient  offer  croniol  surgen;*.^^ 

Methodist  Hospital,  San  Antonio,  TX 

4  4 ProtectoCop  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world!  It's  so 
comfortoble  She  doesn't  toke  it  off  her  heod  like  the 
other  ones.  It  reolly  protects  her.  And  it's  so  cute. 
Thonk  you  very  much.^^  M.  Miller,  Parent,  Lombard,  II 

4  4  Your  ProtectoCops  ore  colorful  ond  offer  mony  good 
fcotures  for  comfort*  We  will  recommend  them  to  our 
fomilies.^^    Children's  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  PA 

iiMy  doughter  hos  o  shunt  in  her  heod. 
ProtectoCop  protects  it  reolly  well.  It's  wonderful.^ ^ 
C.  Vonderpol,  Parent,  Bellinghom,  WA 
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•  >Mow  •  Pink  •  li9hr  V\m  •  toyd  Mm  •  Nton  tirk 

•  Neon  Gr««n  •  Nton  Pink/Block  •  Neon  Gr**n/8jock 

•  Royoi  lluWSilvwr  •  Boy  Print  •  Girl  Print 


Monwfoctvrvd  and 
Sold  Excjuiiviy  by: 


)rises,  inc 

9  Clyitbn  Circle 
P.O.  Box  283 
W^ester,  PA  19490 


Order  Now-Call  TOLL  FREE 

1-800-321-PLUM 


w  tax  your  OfdM-  to  215-584-4151 

QQ^^ACCEPTEO.  OVERNIGHT  DELIVERY  AVAILABLE 
S59.95  each  plus  $5.95  Shipping  &  Hondling. 
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Empower  your  child. 


THE  IMPERIUM  100  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
PUTS  INDEPENDENCE  WITHIN  YOUR  CHILD'S  REACH 


THE  ImPERIUM  100  IS  AN  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL  UNIT  DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR 
PEOPLE  WITH  LIMITED  MOBILITY.  SlMPLE  TO 
OPERATE,  THE  ImPERIUM  100  ENABLES  CHILDREN 
TO  TURN  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  ON  AND  OFF  WITH 
THE  TOUCH  OF  A  SINGLE  SWITCH.  AnD  WITH  THE 
ABILITY  TO  TURN  LIGHTS  AND  RADIOS  ON  AND  OFF, 
CHILDREN  DO  MORE  THAN  CONTROL  THEIR  OWN 
ENVIRONMENT  -  THEY  REACH  A  HIGHER  LEVEL  OF 
INDEPENDENCE.  It'S  SO  SIMPLE  TO  USE  THAT 
YOUR  CHILD  WILL  BE  USING  IT  WITHIN  MINUTES. 


>  AS  EASY  TO  USE  AS  IT  IS  TO  AFFORD. 
Priced  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  parents, 

THE  ImPERIUM  100  IS  THE  MOST  AFFORDABLE  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL CONTROL  UNIT  OF  ITS  KIND.  ItS  MODULAR 
DESIGN  AND  AFFORDABLE  ADD-ON  COMPONENTS 
ALLOW  FOR  EASY  SYSTEM  EXPANSION  TO  MEET  YOUR 
HOUSEHOLD'S  UNIQUE  NEEDS.  V  CaR  US  TODAY  FOR 
MORE  INFORMATION  ON  THE  ImPERIUM  100.  We'LL 
SEND  YOU  A  FREE  VIDEO  AND  BROCHURE  EXPLAIN- 
ING HOW  THE  ImPERIUM  100  SYSTEM  WILL  HELP 
YOUR  CHILD  BECOME  MORE  INDEPENDENT! 


IMPEMUM 

THE  POWER  TO  COMMAND 
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EDITOR'S 
DESK 


Stanley  D.  laein  Ph.D. 

Welcome  U)  our  21  si  Annual  Education  Issue  which  includes  our  Annual 
Direcion-  of  National  Organizations.  This  issue  is  the  first  issue  for  our 
new  team  in  New  jersey.  As  I  announced  in  the  July  August  issue,  our 
publishing  office  is  now'  in  Hackensack,  New  Jersey  (120  State  Street, 
Hackensack,  NJ  OXiOl).  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  M.  Valenzano.  Jr.  Our 
editorial  office  remains  in  Boston,  In  this  issue,  you  may  notice  some  impro\e- 
menis  in  the  design  of  the  magazine.  There  will  ix^  more  in  the  coming  issues. 
Plea.se  let  us  know  your  comments. 

1993  Inclusion  Award  to  Des  Moines 

a)ngratulations  to  the  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  public  school  system— the  1993 
winner  of  Exceptional  Parent  s  Inclusion  Award  (formerly  called  the 
Main.sireaming  Award)!  W  hen  we  called  to  inform  the  fine  group  in  Des  Moines, 
they  were  baiiling  the  tragic  tloods  of  the  summer.  W  e  are  hopeful  that  all  our 
readers  in  communities  hit  b\-  the  floods  are  able  to  begin  the  new  school  year 
with  hope  for  better  weather  and  a  rclati\  ely  calm  school  year. 

Perspectives  on  Inclusion 

Anastasia  Somoza.  Carlos  Oberti  and  Howard  Blackman  all  discuss  mclusion. 
The  nation  first  met  Ana.stasia  on  national  television  when  she  cjue.stioned  the 
President  and  on  the  ccner  of  our  March  i.ssue.  Carlos  Oberti  is  a  courageous 
parent  who  has  fought  hard  for  his  son  and  for  all  children.  Howard  Blackman 
is  a  dedicated  special  education  administrator  who  has  championed  inclusion  tor 
many  vears.  Senator  Tom  Harkin  also  discusses  inclusion  as  it  relates  to  plan- 
ning for  the  future  of  public  education. 

Sometimes,  parents  need  educational  choices  that  go  beyond  the  public 
school  .swstem  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  inclusion.  Karen  Cord  Taylor 
de.scribes  the  process  parents  go  through  once  they  decide  to  place  a  child  in  a 
residential  setting. 

Two  articles.  'Parent-Teacher  c:ooperation '  and  "i:ffecti\  e  Parent  AcKocacx  : 
How  to  Take  Charge"  offer  practical  suggestions  for  ]XU'eni.^.  "A  Place  in  the 
Dugout '  de.scribes  inclusion  in  the  communit\\ 

Directory 

This  years  Annual  Dircctor\'  has  been  revised  so  that  more  mformation  can 
fit  on  fewer  pages.  Nonetheless,  ha\  e  tried  to  include  e\*er\'  national  parent 
organization  and  have  contacted  each  one  to  make  sure  the  listings  are  correct. 
Whenexer  possible  we  ha\e  added  fax  numbers.  If  there  are  any  omissions, 
please  let  us  know. 
Traveling 

One  of  our  goals  for  the  coming  year  is  to  meet  more  readers  in  person.  \\c 
will  be  traveling  and  attending  more  meetings  because  we  are  eager  to  recei\*e 
feedback  from  our  readers  e\*er\  \vhere 
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Inirodiicinu  ihc  Zif^pitf  1:  ihe  chair  thai  not  t)nly 
grows  with  kids,  hut  goes  with  thcin  too! 

At  the  hcan  of  the  Zippic  2  is  a  coniplctcK'  now 
frame  dcsit^n.  with  a  foldint^  hack  and  crosshracc.  So 
riic  Zippic  2  folds  flat  for  easy  transportahilitx*  to  all  the 
places  kids  need  to  .uo.  School,  (i  rand  ma's  house.  The 
hall  game.  .Vll  with  a  ride  that  feels  more  like  a  rigid 
than  a  foldahle. 

But  of  course,  it  wouldn't  he  a  Zippie  if  it  wasn't 
growai)le.  So  the  Zippie  2  has  an  innovative  new 
growth  system,  with  a  replaceai)Ie  folding  crosshrace  to 
increase  width,  and  an  adjustahle  seat  hack  that  grows 
m  depth.  The  Zippie  2  giws  kids  the  fit  -  and  the 
options  -  ihev  need,  throughout  their  childhood  years. 

The  Zippie  2  iVom  Quickie.  For  kids  w  ho  are  on 
the  go.  and  on  the  grow. 

V.2l 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Support  for  Placement 
Decision 

1  want  io  thank  you  tor  printing  my 
letter.  Amotions  Inrolrecl  iu  Residential 
Placement  ^Parents  Searcli.  June  1993  > 
1  have  already  received  responses 
and  I  feel  ver\'  good  knowing  that  there 
are  other  parents  out  tiiere  dealing  with 
the  fact  that  their  child  is  in  residential 
placement  and  they  feel  the  same  pain, 
loss  and  other  emotions  tiiat  I  feel. 

Up  until  now  I  have  felt  very 
much  alone  with  m\'  feelings  and  emo- 
tions since  my  son  has  been  in  place- 
ment for  the  past  two  years,  hut  read- 
ing these  letters  has  helped  me  not  to 
feel  so  alone  and  isolated.  It  has  also 
gi\'en  me  the  strength  to  tr\-  to  form  a 
support  group  in  my  area  lor  parents 
\vh(^  have  children  in  residential  place- 
ment or  parents  who  have  children 
with  mental  retardation,  autism  or 
other  disabilities. 

Thank  you.  Exceptional  Parent,  for 
being  a  truly  exceptional  and  invalu- 
able magazine  for  parents  of  children 
with  disabilities.  Keep  up  the  wonder- 
ful work  you  are  doing. 

VS. 
Sew  York 

Parents  Need  Choices 

Thank  you  so  much  for  an  editorial 
(Liberty  and  Choices  for  All.  June 
1993)  that  shows  you  understand  that 
residential  placement  of  a  child  wiih 
special  needs  does  not  equate  with  a 
lack  of  love,  concern  or  suppon  on  the 
part  of  the  child's  family. 

Choices  are  what  parents  have 
fought  for  over  the  years.  That's  what 
lEPs  are  all  about.  Children  with  disabil- 
ities are  individuals  first.  Family  needs 
are  also  unique  to  each  family.  It  is 
unfair  of  other  parents  or  professionals 


We  welcome  all  contributions  to 
Letters  to  the  Editor  Please  send 
your  questions,  ideas  and  responses  to: 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Exceptlonel  Parent 

1 170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  3rd  Fl, 

Boston,  Mass.  02134-4646. 


to  presume  to  know  what  is  best  for  my 
child  or  our  family,  especially  those 
who  have  never  even  met  us! 

Please  continue  to  represent  the 
needs  of  all  families  and  individuals 
with  special  needs.  Our  choices  are 
often  difficult  and  we  don't  need  criti- 
cism from  those  who  don't  know  us  or 
our  children.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
lixcepfional  Parent! 

13. A. 
Illinois 

Blessed  and  Befuddled! 

I  am  the  mother  of  an  exceptional 
child.  Jordan  .\manda.  She  has  l^rou.yht 
unspeakable  joy  and  character  into  our 
lives.  Out  love  for  her  knows  no 
boundaries. 

So.  I'm  wonderin^u  if  any  of  you 
•exceptional"  parents  out  there  have 
been  as  befuddled  as  I.  Befuddle 
means  "to  confuse  *  and  that's  just  what 
\  am  —  confused  about  the  way  our 
-wonderful  "  system  works. 

jordan  is  months  old  and  has  a 
physical  disability.  As  for  cogniti\e  dis- 
abilities, they  don't  know  yet  as  she  is 
still  too  young  to  assess  in  that  man- 
ner. I'hey  have  labeled  her  as  ha\  ing  a 
non-pr()gressi\e  encephalopathy. 

Anvway.  we  know  God  doesn't 
make  mistakes  and  love  her  as  is.  The 
mistake  lies  within  the  tact  that  we 
have  been  battling  with  our  insurance 
company  for  almost  one  year  because 
they  say  it  is  NOT  medically  necessar\ 
for  Jordan  to  receive  physical  therap\ 
—  the  only  inter\'ention  1A\*0  pediatric 
neurologists  have  prescribed  for  her. 

1  just  want  to  know  if  any  of  you 
have  experienced  this  horrendous  bat- 
tle. If  so,  please  contact  me  and  let  s 
share  stories*  It  s  easier  to  fight  a  bat- 
tle if  more  people  come  togetht.T  and 
fight  as  a  team. 

U^t  s  do  this  for  our  children!  W  ho 
knows.  I  bet  we  could  gel  on  the 
Oprah  W'iJiJ'rer  .'^hoir  and  receive 
naticMial  attention'  May  dod  bless  and 
strengthen  all  of  youl 

J.C. 
Missouri 


Canadian  Exceptional 
Parent? 

when  I  li\*ed  in  the  States.  1  received 
Exceptional  Parent.  Recently  1  moved 
to  Canada  and  was  wondering  if  you 
knew  of  a  similar  publication  for 
Canadian  citizens. 

Although  many  of  the  practical  tips, 
emotional  support  and  other  articles  are 
pertinent  to  all  parents  of  children  with 
disabilities,  many  references  to  legisla- 
tion and  financial  assistance  are  particu- 
lar to  the  United  States.  I  am  lr\ing  to 
find  a  publication  with  similar  content 
with  a  Canadian  angle.  Any  infonnation 
vou  can  give  me  would  be  helpful. 

M.M.n 
Ontario.  Canada 
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Parents  Seorch 


Single  Parent  with 
Disabilities 

1  am  a  single  mother  raising  a  seven- 
year-old  son  who  has  autism.  ADHD, 
menial  retardation  and  delayed 
speech.  He  has  l'>een  in  a  residential 
c-enter  for  the  past  year,  hut  he  will 
probably  return  home  by  October. 

I  also  have  disabilities,  including 
learning  disabilities  and  chronic  back 
and  knee  problems.  I  don't  dri\e  and 
1  feel  very  isolated  because  I  don't 
have  many  friends.  I  iim  looking  for 
other  people  for  friendship  and  or 
support. 

Ohio 

Adaptive  Bike  Cart 

Several  years  ago  our  daughter  who 
has  multiple  disabilities  began  joining 
I  he  rest  of  the  family  on  bike  rides  in 
an  infant  seat.  This  was  a  \ery*  [xxsi- 
live  experience,  especially  because 
was  difficult  to  find  a  recreational 
activity  we  could  all  enjoy  together. 

She  is  now  four  years  old.  weighs 
3"^  lbs.  and  can  no  longer  safely  ride 


with  us  in  her  seal.  \X'e  are  searching 
for  a  company  that  makes  a  bike  cart 
*^he  could  use  or  is  willing  to  adapt  a 
cart  to  our  needs. 

If  anyone  has  suggestic^ns  for  find- 
ing a  long-lasting,  affordable  bike  cart 
(>r  wants  to  join  us  in  pursuing  this. 
[")lease  contact  us. 

\cu\fcrsev 

Puberty  and  Autism 

I  am  the  parent  of  a  nine-year-old 
who  has  autism.  She  is  approaching 
pubertA*  and  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  w  hat  I 
am  going  to  do.  It  look  us  six  years  to 
get  her  out  of  diapers.  She  is  a  great 
sleeper,  but  she  usually  wakes  up 
naked  in  the  morning,  no  matter  liow 
late  I  check  on  her  at  night. 

1  am  looking  for  other  parents  of 
girls  with  similar  behavior  problems  to 
share  their  experiences.  I  am  verv 
apprehensive  about  the  onset  of  her 
menstruation.  Any  help  would  be 
appreciated. 

P.K, 
Xew  York 


Insensitivity  of  the  Cornea 

Our  five-year-old  son  was  born  wi= 
X'ATER  syndrome.  .Mthough  we  we 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  X'ATER  sui 
port  group,  he  developed  anoih< 
problem  three  years  ago.  He  hi 
in.sensitivity  of  the  cornea  (ver\'  lilt 
feeling  in  his  eyes).  Since  that  tim 
we  have  discovered  that  this  do< 
occur  in  people  who  have  X'ATER.  b 
it  is  very*  rare. 

We  are  searching  for  anyone  wl' 
may  have  this  eye  condition.  The  co: 
dition  was  initially  misdiagncsed  : 
herpes  of  the  e\  e.  \X'e  would  apprec 
ate  any  information  on  this  subject. 

I'lohc 

Hydrocephaly 

.\{y  three -year-old  son.  jason.  w; 
diagnosed  at  binh  with  hydroncephal 
He  has  no  gross  or  fine  motor  skil 
and  no  head  control.  I  ie  is  considers 
deaf  and  blind.  He  has  a  .seizure  di 
order  for  which  he  takes  Depacote  ar 
Diazapam.  hut  his  seizures  are  .still  n 
controlled.   At  age  two.  he  underT\*e 


ERLC 


THE 

Iriil-E-Plus 

GROWTH 
FACTOR 


*  * 

YOU  QM  GET  THERE  FROM  HERE.  WITH  ONE  lrfi/-E-Plus  SYSTEM. 

At  last.  You  don't  have  to  worry  about  using  a  cumbersome,  limited  growth  chair.  Now  you  can  enjoy  the 
convenience  and  proper  positioning  of  the  Kid-E-Ptus.  The  lightweight,  Tilt-in-Space  Mobility  Base  is 
easy  to  fold  and  adapts  to  your  childs'  needs.  Tiie  Modular  Positioning  System  grows  with  your  child  an 
allows  you  to  choose  the  proper  seat  cushions  and  positioning  components.  The  sun  shade,  pneumatic 
tires,  tilt-in-space.  and  anti-tippers  come  standard.  ^ 


TiMn-Space 


NUMEROUS  POSITIONING  ACCESSORIES 

'ADJUSTABLE  TRAY    *  HEAD  RESTS 
•ABDUCTION  BLOCK    *  HIP  SUPPORTS 
•  LATERAL  SUPPORTS  •  FOOT  STRAPS 
CUSTOM  WORK  AVAILABLE 


ktd-karL 

cares  about  kids. 

1-800-388-5278 

126  Rosebud.  Belarade  Ml  59714 


Mobile  Play  Equipment 
Standard  Features 

•  Adjustable  Speed 
Control 

•  Multiple  Switch  Jack 

•  Two  6  Volt  Batteries 

•  Battery  Charger 

Custom  Accessories 
(Electronic  Kits 
Available] 

•  Remote  Control 

•  Emergency  On/Off 
Control 

•  Adjustable  Seating 

•  Safety  Hamess 
System 

•  Proportional  Joystick 

•  Switches 

•  Magic  Arm 

•  Head  Support  Collar 


Electronic  controllecl 
mobile  play  vehicles 
make  the  perfect  gift. 


Learning  Can  Be  Fun  When  You  Put 
A  Child  In  The  Driver's  Seat 

Manual  dexterity  and  eye  hand  coordination  are  essential 
developmental  skills  for  a  youngster  with  a  disability.  Mobile  play 
equipment  custom  fitted  with  electronic  control  systems  from 
Innovative  Products  enables  a  young  child  to  acquire  them  in  a  safe, 

enjoyable  way.  The  thrill  of  operating  a  mobile 
play  vehicle  provides  plenty  of  motivation  for 
^^^r   ^BlU^  learning  the  essential  skills  a  child  will  need  as 

\^  '"''^^Skm  9**^^^         "^^^^  ^'9^  quality,  battery- 

■  •  powered  mobile  play  vehicles  are  equiped  with 

custom  seating  and  safety  harness. 
Control  systems  meet  the  needs  of 
each  child  and  maximum  safety 
is  assured  by  an  optional 
adult  operated  radio 
control  override. 


Innovative 
Products  is 
leading  the  way  to 
a  better  tomorrow 
for  children  with 
disabilities. 


A  BIGFOOT 

The  Rough  and  Ready  4X4  styling 
gives  this  vehicle  special  appeal.  This  high  quality 
play  equipment  is  from  BIGFOOT  4  X  4  Inc.  of  St. 
Louis,  MO.  Photo  used  by  permission. 

M  THE  B.O.S.S. 

The  Hot  Rod  Race  Car  design  makes  this  battery- 
powered  play  vehicle  very  appealing.  Manufactured  by 
HEDSTROM  Corp.  of  Bedford,  PA.  Photo  used  by  pennisslor 

Now,  with  eletronic  « 
activated  controls 
can  enjoy  bowlin 


CALL  NOW 


1  -800-950-51 85 

itm  44S 
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Innovative  Products  Inc. 

830  48th  St.  Grand  Forks,  ND  58201 
A  Leader  In  Electronic  Control  System 
TechnolOQY  For  Persons  with  Disabilities 


BOWLIN 

With  Poss-I- 
powered,  swit 
everyone  can 
popular  sport, 
acccessible,  it 
tubular  bowling 


Mirgc'iy  lor  a  sliuni. 

lason  docsiu  drink  liquids  and  has 
rcce^nly  ([uit  sucking  l)()ttlcs.  He  is 
spoon-lcd  pureed  foods  and  yogiiri 
with  milk.  Because  he  doesn  i  <;et 
enough  tluids,  he  also  has  consiipa- 
tion, 

Jason  was  not  expected  to  live 
heyond  infancy.  He  has  many  prob- 
lems, hut  that's  lason  and  we  deal  with 
them.  People  always  ask  how  we 
handle  it  and  I  reply  that  we  have  no 
other  clioice  —  w  e  do  what  we  have  to 
do.  K\ery  parent  of  a  special  child 
deals  with  their  child's  disability  the 
best  way  they  can,  day  by  day.  We 
can't  look  too  far  into  the  future  for 
fear  of  what  w  e  might  see, 

ja.sons  life  expectancy  is  short.  I 
am  happy  to  ha\e  w  hate\er  amoLint  of 
lime  he  has  on  this  earth.  \X  hat  1  lear 
most  is  the  day  that  he  becomes  loo 
much  for  me  to  handle.  I  pray  that 
day  ne\'er  comes 

i  would  like  to  hear  Irom  oilier 
parents  of  children  with  similar  diffi- 
culties. 

III'. 
Louisicnia 

Cerebellum  Hypoplasia 

\\*e  ha\  e  a  l9-month-old  son  who  was 
diagnosed  with  cerebellum  hypoplasia. 
*l*he  vermis  is  unaffected  and  ihe  leli 
lobe  IS  sliglul\-  smaller  than  normal, 
but  the  nght  lobe  is  severely  affected. 

We  were  \ery  toriunate  to  get 
such  an  earlv  diagnosis.  Therapy 
began  immediately  and  our  son  has 
progressed  beyond  w  hat  was  expected 
of  him.  His  muscle  tone  has  impro\  ed 
dramatically  —  he  sits,  crawls,  climbs 
stairs,  cruises  around  furniture.  His 
therapist  is  now  working  on  his  stand- 
ing alone,  but  there  are  very  obvious 
balance  problems.  He  aLso  has  other 
developmental  delays,  in  addition  to 
\  isual  problems. 

Other  than  the  neurologist  who 
ga\e  us  the  original  diagnosis.  iIr- 
medical  professionals  in\()l\ed  have 
ne\er  dealt  with  this  disorder  and  are 
unable  lo  answer  (jiiestions  and  con- 
cerns that  we  lia\e.  1  would  really 
appreciate  hearuig  from  parents  ot 
children  wilh  this  disorder  to  discuss 
some  behavior  problems  thai  have 
recent l\  become  a  concern  lo  us. 

J.K. 

Si'ir  Bn{}iswu  k\  dcniadd 


Heritor  's  .\"o/c.-  I'or  wore  in/ornuitio)!  o;/ 
rare  cUsorders.  contact  ihe  Satio}ial 
()r(fa Nizatiofi  for  Rare  Disorders 
(\(WD}.  100  Route  P.O.  ISox  <SV2.l 
Xeir  Fairfield.  Conn.  00812.  (800) 
W9'\()Rix  (20,^)  ':'40-65IH. 

Cytomegalovirus  Infection 

1  am  a  home-based  family  education 
instructor  currently  working  with  a 
family  who  has  a  l,S-month-old  son 
with  cytomegalovirus  infection.  He 
was  born  one  month  premature  with  a 
low  birth  weight  and  has  hearing  and 
\  isual  impainiients  and  mental  retarda- 
tion. His  gross  and  fine  motor  skills 
are  delayed,  as  is  his  speech,  although 
he  does  coo  and  babble  to  some 
extent.  He  can  roll  over  and  scoot 
himself  aroLind  on  his  back.  But  when 
he  is  puy  m  a  sitting  position,  he  will 
stiffen  and  arch  himself  back.  He  can 
also  puW  himself  to  a  standing  position 
holding  onto  the  side  of  his 
playpen. 

Recuning  ear  infections  and  upper 
respiratory  intections  ha\e  been  the 
main  medical  issues.  He  does  ha\'e  an 
enlarged  spleen  and  li\'er,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  doctor  ihe\'  are  both  going 
down  to  their  normal  sizes. 

In  the  uix*(Miiing  school  year,  the 
diild  will  attend  an  early  inter\'eniion 
program.  Iknween  now  and  then,  the 
t'amily  and  I  will  work  with  him  in  \'ar- 
ious  areas  as  suggested  in  his  inter- 
family  scn  ice  pV.m.  W'e  would  like  to 
correspond  with  others  wlio  ha\e  a 
(  hiid  with  this  type  of  infection. 

c.n. 

South  Dakota 

Porenting  Two  Children 
with  Developmental 
Delays 

Our  eight-year-old  son.  James,  and  our 
fi\*e-year-old  daughter.  Jessica,  are 
both  labeled  only  as  dewlopmentally 
delayed.  These  are  the  only  two  chil- 
dren that  we  ha\  e. 

They  are  both  in  the  moderate 
developmental  range,  al  about  a  two- 
year-old  le\  el.  althoLigh  James  i.s  more 
Involved.  Neither  is  potty-trained. 
The\"  also  have  sonie  beha\ior  prob- 
lems which  include  biling  and  pinch- 
ing, but  they  are  \ery  social  (lo\ing 
and  huggi ng ).  James  now  takes 
Dexedrine  which  seems  to  help.  iM)tli 
are  exceptionally  beautiful  children 
and  look  ver\-  normal. 

James  seemed  to  de\  elop  normally 
until  about  six  months  of  age  w  hen  he 


didn  t  turn  over  or  sit  up.  He  walki 
at  P  months  of  age  and  he  now  tal 
in  one-  or  two-word  phrases.  He 
low-toned  in  his  uj')per  body  and  i 
has  no  nystagmus.  He  receives  occ 
pational.  physical  and  speech  iheraf 
He  is  in  a  regular  K-1  classroom  wi 
ihe  help  ot  an  aide. 

Je.ssica  developed  normally  un 
she  w  as  about  a  year  old.  She  walk 
at  18  months  of  age.  She  has  ny.si;: 
inus  and  she  u.ses  three-  or  four-wc 
phrases.  She  receives  speech  theraf 
She  is  not  on  medication,  but  h 
beha\'ior  has  improx  ed  since  Jam 
has  been  on  medication.  She  is  in 
legular  preschool  cla.ss  with  the  ht 
of  an  aide. 

W'e  ha\'e  been  to  pediatriciai 
neurologists,  geneiici.sts.  bone  speci 
isis  and  a  behavior  pediatrician.  15( 
children  have  had  I-J-Gs.  MRls.  bio 
work  for  genetics,  etc.  The  only  ihi 
we  ha\e  been  told  is  that  both  HK 
w  ere  abnormal  but  in  different  areas 
the  brain  for  each  child.  .MRls  a 
genetic  test  results  were  normal.  ^ 
were  told  that  their  mental  retardati 
is  probably  genetic  since  both  childi 
are  invoKed. 

W'e  would  lo\e  to  hear  from  p 
fessionals  and  families  who  have  cl 
dren  w  ith  similar  characteristics 
more  than  one  child  with  disabilities 

J.A.&I: 
Kentii^ 

Wide  Shoes 

W'e  have  enjoyed,  and  benefilt 
from  the  Mxcepiional  Parent  for  m; 
years.  However,  we  have  a  rail 
mundane  c]uesiion.  It  is:  "Our  30  y 
old  daughter  with  Down  Syndro 
requires  a  t  iov  possibly  a  i  1 
W'lDH  in  a  dress  shoe.  These  ; 
available  locally  only  in  child  re 
shoes  and  a  .source  is  desired  for  ac 
shoes. 

D 

\Vashini\ 

Poland's  Anomaly 

1  am  w  riting  to  get  information 
Poland's  Anomaly.    .My  two-year 
grandson  has  this.  He  has  the  ab.se 
of  the  pectoral  is  major  muscle  : 
syndactyly. 

W'e  would  like  to  visit  with  pe( 
who  haw  this  and  have  had  .surger 
correct  both  or  one  problem.  So 
w  e  haven  t  found  anyone  who 
heard  ol'  ihis  problem. 

()klah( 


Parents  Respond 


Living  with  a  Terminal 
Diognosis 

From  M.L.B/s  Parents  Search.  June 
1993:    "My  1 1 -month-old  daughter. 
Hriea.  was  recently  diagnosed  with 
lissencephaly.  Is  it  true  that  her  life 
expectancy  is  three  years'^  Her 
therapy  and  stimulation  classes 
take  up  so  much  of  my  time  that  if 
she  dies  before  my  time  comes, 
what  will  I  do?  How  do  parents  go 
on  from  there?   How  do  you  go  on 
living  day  to  da\'  with  a  smile  on 
\'our  face  let  alone  in  your  heart?" 
The  following  excerpts  are  from 
responses  to  M.L.B. 
I.   too.    ha\e   a   daughter  with 
lissencephah  .    I  first  would  like  to 
.say  that  there  is  no  life  exjX'Ciancy 
age  which  is  set  in  stone  for  these 
children     Our  fainih  is  connected 
with  The  Lissencephaly  Network, 
hu.    There  are  children  as  old  as 
12  who  are  in  the  Lissencephah 
Nc-iwork  and  one  of  my  daughter  s 
doctors  knows  of  someone  with 
lissencephaly  w  ho  is  over  20. 


\X*e  have  met  a  few  families 
with  -Liss  Kids"  and  have  learned 
that  there  is  a  veiy  wide  range  of 
the  severity  of  disabilities  among 
these  children. 

None  of  us  knows  when,  or  if. 
our  precious  child  will  be  taken 
from  us.  but  please  don't  be  overl\- 
fearful  that  it  could  be  "today."  In 
doing  so.  you  could  lose  lime  that 
might  have  otherwise  been  joyful 
for  both  you  and  your  daughter. 

Keep  your  fears  as  far  in  the 
back  of  your  heart  and  mind  as 
you  can.  Rejoice  and  praise  all  of 
iier  accomplishments.  As  trivial  as 
ihev  may  .seem  to  others,  they  are 
huge  .stepping  .stones.  It  also  helps 
me  a  lot  to  talk  openly  about  my 
daughter  s  disabilities  with  famih  . 
friends  and  co-workers. 

Mi}nicsoUi 

I  read  your  letter  with  great  empa- 
ih\ .    While  I  am  completely  unfa- 


miliar with  lissencephah-.  I  ha\e 
thought  and  felt  many  of  the  things 
you  put  in  your  letter. 

Our  oldest  child.  Emily,  died 
four  years  ago  I'rom  cancer.  I  had 
13  months  between  the  time  she 
was  proclaimed  terminally  ill  until 
her  death.  I  spent  most  oi  ever\- 
day  caring  for  her  and,  like  you.  I 
couldn't  imagine  how  1  would  fill 
my  da\'s  after  her  death. 

I  doubted  my  own  strength  and 
couldn't  imagine  how  I  would  ever 
cope  with  her  eventual  deteriora- 
tion and  the  pain  that  I  feared  she 
would  have.  I  wanted  to  pour 
ever\'ihing  I  had  into  her  and  at  the 
same  lime  actually  feared  that  I'd  . 
go  cra/.\ .  I  knew  that  I  could  hold 
myself  together  while  she  was 
alive,  but  I  remember  wondering 
which  institution  they  would  cart 

iie  oft  to  after  she  was  gone.  I 
expected  to  lose  it  badly  when  I 

lo.st  her! 

I  wanted  to  give  her  time  and 
aileniion.  At  the  lime  of  her  origi- 
nal cancer  diagnosis,  a  big  part  of 
me  died.  1  stopped  planning  for 
her  future  and  my  short-range 
plans  seemed  so  empty. 

W'e  i^ut  up  a  big  fight  with 
.seven  operations  and  chemothera- 
py, but  we  lost  the  fight.  Emily 
died  al  Lige  12.  The  grief  process 
hasn't  gone  as  I  had  feared.  You 
can't  plan  your  grief!  Stuff  that  I 
thought  might  be  horribly  paintul 
wasn't  so  bad  and  some  things  that 
probably  shouldn't  have  bothered 
me  really  did.  Grief  takes  time. 
Time  doesn't  heal,  but  it  does  anes- 
theti/,e.  I  cry  sometimes  about 
Emily  but  now  I  can  also  think 
about  her  and  smile. 

Anticipatory  grief  is  weird.  I 
did  a  lot  of  mourning  and  grieving 
while  Emily  w'as  still  alive.  I 
thought  maybe  this  would  make 
the  po.st-death  grief  a  little  ea.sier. 
but  it  didnT  No  matter  how  pre- 
pared you  are.  losing  a  child 
HTRTS.  .'Ml  situations  are  unique, 
but  if  I  have  any  ad\'ice  for  you.  it 
is  to  love  your  kid  like  cra/.y  while 
you'\e  got  her  and  do  whatexer 
vou  need  to  do  to  surx  ive  emotion- 
r:  / . 


Chairman 
of  the 
Board. 

That's  my  son  Jedidiah.  He's  the 
reason  I  started  Special  Designs  Inc. 
You  sec.  as  a  parent  of  a  disabled  child. 
1  had  a  lot  of  trouble  finding  furniture 
to  fit  my  son's  special  needs.  Furniture 
that's  durable  and  sturdy,  easy  to  adjust 
and  easy  to  take  along  to  a  restaurant  or 
to  Grandma's.  Furniture  that  looks  like 
it  belongs  in  a  home-not  in  a  hospital 

Finally,  1  got  tired  of  looking  and 
made  it  myself.  Then  it  occurred  to 
mc-maybe  other  parents  have  the  same 
needs.  "That's  how  it  all  began,  if  you 
want  to  know  more  about  our  full  line 
of  furniture  for  disabled  children,  call 
us  at  the  number  below,  or  write  for  a 
tree  catalog. 

What's  it  like  working  for  Jed?  Eass 
I've  never  had  a  more  lovable  boss. 

Peter  Quense 


DESIGNS,  inc^  (908)464-8826 
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ally.  Whenever  you're  Iceling  is 
okay.  c\  cn  if  it  clocsii  l  tcel  that 
way. 

BM. 
.\etr  York 

Big  Diapers! 

From  G.M.F/s  Parents  Seareh,  June 
1993:  "i:)iapenng  a  child  with  mul- 
tiple disabilities  becomes  a  chal- 
lenge after  the  child  outgrows  tod- 
dler-size diapers.  The  ideal  diaper 
for  her  has  been  the  disposable 
"pull-up"  style.  However.  I  have 
not  found  a  replacement  diaper  for 
an  individual  who  weighs  more 
than  ^0  pounds,  I  would  hke  to 
keep  niy  daughter  in  this  style  of 
diaper*.  The  following  excerpts 
are  from  responses  to  C}.M.F. 

I  am  a  22-year-old  male  with 
moderately  se\*ere  cerebral  palsy. 
.\s  a  result  of  my  CP,  m\-  ability  to 
control  my  i')! adder  is  severely 
impaired  and  it  is  necessar\'  for  me 
to  use  a  disposable  undergarment. 
Currently  I  use  the  Attends  I'lus. 
which  is  a  diaper-style  brief.  I 
iiave  found  these  to  be  ver\'  effec- 
tive: however.  I  require  assistance 
getting  them  on  and  off. 

I  too  beliexe  that  a  pull-up  * 
style  undergarment  would  be  the 
mcxsi  suitable  lor  niy  needs. 
However,  I.  like  you.  ani  not  aware 
of  a  pull-u}")  style  undergarment 
being  made  in  sizes  larger  than 
those  for  toddlers.  Personally,  a 
pull-up  style  undergarment  would 
allow  me  greater  independence,  as 
I  beliew  I  could  get  them  on  and 
off  ni\'self. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
cliief  executive  officer  of  the 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  the 
manufacturer  of  I^ull-l'ps,  explain- 
ing the  need  for  pull-ups  in  larger 
sizes.  Kimberly-CMark  also  makes 
the  Depends  line  of  products  for 
adults  with  incontinence.  I  would 
strongly  encourage  you  to  also 
write  him.  Maybe  if  they  realize 
there  is  a  demand  for  the  I\ill-l'ps 
in  larger  sizes,  they  will  produce 
them.  The  address  is  as  folknvs: 
Wayne  K.  Sanders,  c'ihief  F.xecu- 
live  ( )fficer.  Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation.  5  45  c:arpenter 
Fairway.  Suite  1300.  Iivitig.  Texas 
*^S(X)2. ' 

H.A.r. 


PC[7"'...Personal  Communicating  Device 

Breakthrough  In  Facilitated  Communication  and  unassisted  typing. 

X 


The  Abovo  PCD"*  was  designed  especially  for  personal  communication  through  typing.  The  portable  PCD" 
allows  Facilitated  Communication  for  people  who  have  been  labeled  as  having  autism,  mental  retardation,  RETi 
Syndrome  and  other  speaking  disabilities,  individuals  with  TBI.  CP.  laryngeal  cancer  and  other  disorders  affectinc 
speechmayusethePCD'^'forunassistedtyping.  Features  include: 


» Designed  for  single  finger  typing 

•  Afph9  or  QWBHrr  keytoant 

•  Basyto  read,  iO-cfiaracter  display 


•  Portabler  easy  to  use  and  carry 

•  Bold  grapfiic  tactile  keyboard 

•  Non-repeatable,  per-key-strike 


Options  include:  Remote  display  units  for  group  or  classroom  communications:  pnnier  version:  downloading  capability  to  Apple 
and  I  BMVcompatible  computers.  Call,  write  or  faxfor  more  intormation  on  the  Abovo  PCD  "product  line. 


A  •  B  •  O  •  V  •  O" 

Technologies  For  Communicating. 
Dept,  EP9.    PO.  Box  89,  Chicopee,  MA  01014    413-594-5279  fax:  413-594-817. 


Introducing  the  Positot 


The  Toddler  Positioning  Chair 

Finally,  an  activity  chair  in 
toddler  size  proportions! 

Made  of  childproof  plastic, 
the  Positot  is  both  light- 
weight  and  easy  to  clean. 
Designed  with  the  growing 
toddler  in  mind,  the  Positot 
adjusts  to  accommodate 
size  and  positioning 
changes,  allowing  your  child 
to  sit  comfortably  and 
properly. 

Available  in  six  upholstery 
colors  with  a  variety  of 
options.  Call  our  office  for 
more  details. 


ADAPTIVE  DESIGN  LABS,  iNC 

15  Standish  Avenue,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey  070J 

(201)736-44^ 


My  12-y car-old  son.  Ross,  has 
autism  and  menial  retardation  and 
is  incontinent,  although  he  is  mak- 
ing progress.  For  five  years.  I  ha\  e 
used  Nikky  All  Night  Pants  (all  the 
lime).  They  pull  on  like  regular 
underpants  and  contain  an  all-cot- 
ton center  padding  that  holds 
about  one  cup  of  liquid.  They 
come  in  sizes  3  ^3-*  H")?^.)  to  14 'IS 
(93-110  lbs.).  Ross  still  wears  the 
10/11  size  because  he  is  ver\'  slen- 
der with  small  hips. 

They  are  machine-washable 


and  dryai')le  on  the  gentle  cycle. 
The  outer  shell  is  made  of  Nikky \s 
patented  100  percent  cotton,  water- 
proof material.  These  are  absolute- 
ly wonderful! 

My  current  source  for  these  is 
Babv  Works.  11725  N\V  West  Rd.. 
Portland.  Ore.  97229.  (800)  422- 
2910.  (S03)  645-4349.  Other  read- 
ers ma\'  know  of  more  stores  that 
carr\'  them.  I  disco\-ered  an  adxx^r- 
tisemcnt  for  these  in  an 
Exceptional  Parent  issue  about 
incontinence  products! 


A  word  of  advice:  Turn  them 
inside  out  for  washing.  If  they  are 
soiled  i')adly,  rinse  lK*fore  washing. 
They  take  a  long  time  to  dry.  so 
purchase  at  least  three. 

CJL 
Texas 

Activities  to  Help  Kids 
Accept  Students  with 
Disabilities 

From  A.H/s  Parents  Search, 
June  1993:  '*!  haw  a  Imnher  with 
attention  deficit  di.sorder.  I  ha\e 
seen  a  k)t  of  discrimination  at  my 
middle  school.  Next  year  I  am 
starting  a  club  called  Stop  DADK 
( Stop  Discrimination  Against 
Disabled  Kids).  Does  anyone  have 
any  ideas  of  activities  this  club 
could  do  and  how  you  can  help 
peoi'>le  accept  kid.s  with  disabili- 
ties? '  The  following  excerpt  is 
from  a  response  to  A.H. 

I  applaud  your  motivation  to 
educate  your  peers  in  school  about 
kids  with  disabilities!  I  am  a  school 
.social  worker  in  a  private  school 
and  I  work  v\iih  kids  of  all  age.s 
who  ha\e  mental  retardation, 
autism  and  beha\  ior  problems.  As 
a  .social  worker.  I  haN  c  the  benefit 
of  working  with  the  families  of  kids 
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CHRYSLER 
^CORPORATION 


Physically-Challenged 
Assistance  Program 
(P-CAP) 


CUSTOMER  BENEFITS. 


Reimbursements  up  to  $500  for 
adaptive  driving  and  passenger 
aids  installed  on  new  cars,  trucks, 
and  vans.* 

Resource  center  for  information 
on  adaptive  equipment  and 
vehicle  conversions. 

More  than  five  years 
experience  assisting  the 
physically-challenged. 

•  Fleet  rebate  vehicles  are  not  eiegible 


1-800-255-9877 

For  futher  information,  consult  your  dealer  representative  or  call  the 
P-CAP  Resource  Center  loll-free. 


Parents  Search  and  Respond  is  an 

opportunity  for  our  subscribers  to  get  infor- 
mation from  parents  about  their  practical 
experience  in  handling  the  everyday  prob- 
lems of  life  with  a  child  or  adolescent  with  a 
disability.  We  also  expect  parents  to  a;^ 
appropriate  professionals. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  submit  or  reply  to 
a  letter  in  Parents  Searct)  or  Resporni 
should  write  to: 

Exceptional  Parent 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave.,  3rd  Floor 

Boston,  Mass.  02134-4646. 

Please  indicate  whether  it  is  a  search  or 
.  r«)onte  letter  and  in  which  issue  the  orig- 
inal letter  was  printed  when  addressing  a 
reply.  All  responses  will  be  forwarded  and 
may  be  published  in  our  Parents  Respond 
column. 

For  technical  infonfnation  about  a  dis- 
ability, we  encourage  you  to  contact  NORD 
(P.O.  Box  8923,  New  Fairfield,  Conn. 
06812.  (800)  999'NORD,  (203)  746-6518). 
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with  disabilities.  I  ha\e  lound 
workin.u  witii  tiic  siblings  ol  liicsc 
kids  U)  be  cjuite  rewarding  as  well. 

1  have  some  suggestions  tor 
yoii  about  programs  you  and  your 
group  may  wisli  to  pull  together: 

•  Sibling  Day  —  .\  day  olT  from 
school  lor  the  siblings  to  go  to 
liieir  brother's  or  sister  s  special 
school  to  learn  about  their  ecluea- 
iionai  program. 

•  Oisabi  lilies  Awareness 
.\cti\-ities  —  Choc^se  activities 
designed  to  help  kids  learn  w  hat  it 
IS  like  to  be  disabled.  The.se  activi- 
ties include  learning  about  hearing 
test  procedures,  hearing  aids,  sign 
language.  Braille,  "trust  test"  w  ith  a 
blindfold  and  occupational  and 
physical  therapy  ecjuipmeni. 

•  sibling  Support  (iroui^  — 
Man  a  group  for  kids  w  ith  siblings 
with  disabilities.  Clreate  a  safe 
{")lace  to  discuss  the  challenges  ihey 
face  living  with  a  sibling  with  a  dis- 
ability 

•  Buddy  System  —  If  you  ha\'e 
kids  with  disabilities  attending  \'our 
public  school,  pair  up  someone 
w  ith  a  kici  w  ith  di.sabilities  .so  there 
w  ill  be  .someone  there  for  support 
and  friendship. 

•  f-ield  Trips  —  Take  a  field 
trip  with  a  teacher  or  a  group  of 
hiencis  and  parents  to  a  ta^ilitv  tiiat 
ser\es  kids  with  disabilities  and 
take  a  lour. 

•  I  have  lots  of  references  for 
books  and  articles  to  read  and 
activities  to  do  Please  write  me 
for  further  information  and  I  would 
be  happ\'  to  send  you  some. 
(  Laiu'ie  L.  Rosen.  MS\\\  National 
Cliilciren  s  Center.  ()2()0  Second 
Street  .\\X*.  Vvashington .  O.C. 
iooil) 


hin^tiinr  NOW 
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1  800  285  2525 

■CMLKOAY  Mi  YOUt  Off  iOUIASi 

Irou^  showek  uochuke.  and 

I  ASK  MOUt  out  WN»fl>  SHOWH^ 
ICHAttS,  0*AI  IMS  AND  K8S0HA1. 
lyOWm  AND  OTMt  ftOOUCTS. 

I^Ecdy  fit  {n  cny  bdhreoNL 
I^Eoiy  HofnM¥ffMf  kit  Midudii 
4wyliunQ  for  o  now  roU  n 
ilwfwti  m  lub  loplmoflwirf. 
*Eoiy  MutaNolion! 

fio  plumbwQf  no  tilowoHc 
|*EaiX  putlHn/pul*out 
|*Eos]f  OR  poranH'  bocks. 
|*Easjf-«o-UM  ful-wkkii  door 

opons  otboth  onds. 
^•E<uy  kIo«x,  ooiy  fun! 
|*Eas/  sftronglh  durability. 
f  on  fwovution  buoootK 
I  up  to  $15,000! 

tl^  IP 


Kkk  love 
to  roll  in 
and  sit  iniclt 
inaRollEoso 
Roll-in  Showor. 
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Children  with  Prader-Willi  Syndrome: 
Information  for  School  Staff 

( revised  edition) 
by 

Karen  Lcvinc,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Psychology 
The  Childrens  Hospital,  Boston,  MA 
& 

Robert  H.  Wharton,  M.O„  Director 
Center  for  Prader-WiUi  Syndrome  &  Related  Disorders 
Spaulding  Rehabilitation  Hospital,  Boston,  MA 

A  comprehensive  15-pagc  brochure  describing  the  educational 
process  involving  individuals  with  Prader-Willi  Syndrome  —  a  mustkov 
every  teacher  serving  children  with  special  needs 

Single  copy  SS.OO;  5  to  9  copies,  S4.00  each;  10  or  more^  S3.00  each 
(add  SI. 00  per  order  for  postage) 

Visible  Ink  Incorporated 

40  Holly  Lane  •  Roslyn  Heights,  N,Y.  1 1577 
Toll-free  iSOO)  •  M^Hour  Fax  {5 \6)  484-7154 

dc^o  


LAYER 

The  success  of  any  team  depends  on  its  players.  At  Gillette  Children's  Hospital,  our 
most  valuable  player  is  the  child  and  their  family. 

We  provide  the  medical  treatment,  equipment,  education  and  support  that  helps 
them  be  the  best  they  can  be.  Our  team  of  pediatric  experts  are  specially  trained 
to  deliver  the  healthcare  services  needed  by  children  and  adolescents  who  have 
disabilities. 

In  addition,  our  family<^entered  programs  involve  the 
child  and  their  entire  family,  as  well  as  teachers,  therapists  tfiilltf^H^ 

and  otiier  communit>'  providers.  ChUdivn's  Hospiial 

For  %  vears.  we  have  used  this  team  approach  t(  >  

help  thousands  of  children  and  adolescents  who  tia\e  p.^^^j  55101 

di.sabilities  bt^come  most  \'aluable  players.  aWl  >  291.2his 


Uliere  children  with  disabilities  come  RrsL 
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Ronald  Autry  (front)  and  friend  Mark  Pedersoi 
attend  Hanawalt  Elementary  School.  The  Des 
Moines  public  schools  encourage  inclusion  anc 
promote  the  concept  through  a  video  called 
"Kids  Are  Kids." 


■  U"£?  need  these  you     people  cnid  u  v  need  to  conti. 
He  iu  the  Affiencan  way  by  itichuiitijii  rather  than 
exchiditii>. " 

Dr.Garv'  W  egeni" 
superiniendcni  ol  schoc 


"7//  order  to  he  successfiiL  you  tnust  hare  an  a, 
tude  that  there  are  no  boundaries,  that  the  sk\ 
the  limit. " 

TwA'la  \\ '()()( 
principal  of  \X  right  Schoc 


Commendations: 

Benson  Hill  Elementaiy  School 
Renton,  Washington 

Eastside  Elementary  School 
Harrison  County 
Cynthiana,  Kentucky 


['Or  a  c<">py  of  the  \  idcotapc.  Kids  arc  Kids,  send  SIS  to: 
liill  Paxson 
Des  Moines  Pul")lie  S(  lu>()ls 
IHOO  Grand  Avenue 
Des  Moines.  lowa  S0309 


Katie  has  the  sante  needs  that  all  the  other  c7 
(h'en  hare  in  the  room.  Shes  iini(iue.  hut  .<hes  j 
like  them.  She  needs  lore,  she  iweds  inidefyta? 
/;;,^,  she  needs  friends.  At  fiiyt  I  thouj^ht  of  her  a. 
child  with  Down  sytidrome.  and  now  I  see  her 
another  child  in  my  rootn. " 

Dorothy  Campbell,  second  gni 
teacher  at  the  Rice  Schc 

"Tfoe  fi)'st  time  I  saw  her  performing  on  sta^e  u 
the  rest  of  the  kids,  just  to  see  her — she  had  her  (f 
little  spot  doin^  what  a  typical  kid  should  do- 
was  rety  touchinf^. " 

Deb  Allison,  parent  ( 
special  education  studt 

"Bei>i,{^  around  chikhxni  with  special  needs  helps 
daughter  realize  that  people  are  different  but  en 
one  has  somethiim  to  (ffer. " 

Oena  Goplerud.  parent  c 
regular  education  stud< 


TheAnswerToAil 
Your  MoBnjiY  Needs. 


VAN  Liinrs 
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My  name  is  Anastasia  Somoza  and  I  am  nine  years  old.  I  live  in  Hi 
York  City  and  90  to  school  at  P.S.  234  in  Manhattan.  I  am  in  a  third  gra 
class  in  general  education.  I  have  a  paraprofessional  at  school  to  assi 
me. 

I  have  cerebral  palsy  and  use  a  wheelchair.  I  also  have  a  walker  and 
stander.  I  use  a  computer  to  help  me  with  school  work  and  special  soi 
ware.  I  wear  braces  on  my  legs  to  help  keep  them  straight. 

I  like  being  in  a  regular  class  because  I  now  have  lots  of  friends.  . 
my  friends  live  nearby,  they  come  over  to  my  house  for  play  dates  and  ev 
sleepovers.  At  my  old  school,  my  friends  lived  too  far  away  and  they  ne) 
came  for  play  dates.  We  could  not  go  to  their  house  either  because  we 
not  have  a  car.  All  the  kids  at  my  old  school  were  disabled  and  it  was  hs 
for  their  parents  to  bring  them  to  my  house. 

My  best  friend  at  school  is  called  Natalie.  She  is  not  disabled.  S 
helps  me  with  lots  of  things,  and  she  plays  with  me  at  recess  time.  I 
the  only  one  in  my  class  who  cannot  walk  but  that's  okay«  My  friends  pi 
me  around. 

I  have  a  twin  sister  who  goes  to  the  same  school,  but  she  is  in  a  sf 
cial  class.  She  uses  a  computer  to  talk,  and  a  different  computer  to  do  I 
studies.  She  also  uses  a  wheelchair  and  a  stander.  She  is  very  smart  am 
hope  she  can  soon  be  in  a  regular  class  just  like  me.  Thank  you. 


Anustasia  Somoza.  who  has  ccrcl*)ral 
palsy,  ajopcaix'd  wiih  President  C'linion 
on  the  co\  cr  of  lixcepiioinil  Parou 
mat>azinc  last  March.  On  naiional 
iclevision  sht;.  asked  llie  l^resideni  lo 
help  lier  sisicM".  Alba,  lo  he  ineluded  in 
regular  ediicaiion  elasses.  She  lesiitied 
earlier  liiis  year  ai  a  eongressional 
Iiearint*  for  reaiilliori/aiion  of  ihe 
1  eehnology-Kelaied  Assisiance  Aei: 
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AiuisUisui  Somoza  and  her  tthti  sister.  Aiha.  are  tiow  both  in  regular  public  ei 
catiofi  ckisses. 


A  Parentis 


Carlos  OhcfH  has  spent  tht'ec  veat's 
fifihting  for  public  school  inclusion  of 
Rafaei  his  eight -year-old  son  who  has 
Down  Synch'omc,  In  1990.  Clementon 
(\J. )  School  District  officials  refused  to 
educate  Rafael  in  regular  classes 
because  they  felt  that  Rafael  \  disabili- 
ties would  keep  him  from  benefiting 
from  placement  in  a  regular  class- 
room. The  OheiH  s  lost  a  local  court 
case  against  the  school  district,  the)! 
won  in  Fedend  District  CouH.  7he 
school  district  appealed  to  the  L'.S 
Coufl  (f  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit 
1)1  May,  I99J.  7he  appeal  failed. 
Representing  the  unanimous  opinion 
(f  the  Court  of  Appeals.  I'.S.  Circuit 
Court  Judge  lidward  R.  Becker  wrote: 

\X  c  construe  IDEA'S  mainsiream- 
inu  requirement  to  prohibit  a  school 
from  placing  a  child  with  disabilities 
outside  of  a  regular  classroom  if  edu- 
cating the  child  in  the  regular  class- 
room, with  supplementary'  aids  and 
support  ser\'ices-  can  be  achie\  ed  sat- 
isfaclorik".  hi  addition,  if  placement 
outside  ot  a  regular  classr(X)m  is  nec- 
essaiA'  for  the  child  to  receive  educa- 
tional benefit,  the  school  ma\  still  be 
violating  IDEA  if  it  has  not  made  sufli- 
cient  efforts  to  include  the  child  in 
school  programs  with  nondisabled 
children  whenever  possible.  \X'e  also 
hold  that  the  school  bears  the  burden 
of  proving  compliance  with  the  main- 
streaming  requirement  of  IDEA, 
regardless  of  which  parly  (the  child 
and  parents  or  the  school )  brought  the 
claim  under  IDEA  before  the  district 
court. 

In  April  199  ],  Mr  ObefH  spoke  to 
educators  {it  a  colloquium  o;/  i}iclu- 
sion  at  Keane  College  cf  Sen 
feiyey  School  of  Education  Ihe  follow- 
ing atHcle  IS  an  adaptatiim  of  his 
speech 


Inclusion  or  Mainstreaming 

In  our  experience,  mainstreaming  was  merely  placing  a  child  with  special  needs 
in  a  classroom  with  regular  peers.  In  contrast,  inclusion  pro\ides  teachers  and 
students  with  tools  needed  to  help  children — including  children  with  di.sabin- 
ties — U)  learn. 

As  parents,  we  are  \ery  much  aware  ot  the  diflerences  ot  our  children.  We 
are  the  lir.si  ones  to  know  when  a  child  is  different  and  we  are  able  to  go 
through  the  stages  of  coping  with  that  fact.  When  children  with  disabilities  get  to 
be  of  school  age.  it  is  x  erv*  clear  to  us  whether  or  not  the\'  are  going  to  learn  at 
ih^  same  speed  as  their  peers.  That  is  why  mainstreaming  alone  did  not  work  for 
our  son.  The  expectation  was  to  physically  include  him  without  addressing  his 
special  needs  or  the  needs  of  his  teachers.  This  is  why  I  suggest  we  speak  of 
suf)pof1ed inclusi\e  education." 

Attitudes 

To  ha\e  a  positi\e  attitude  we  ha\e  to  start  by  accepting  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
created  equal.  Each  child  has  his  own  rate  of  development  and  de.serxes  the 
opportunitv  to  be  exposed  to  a  healthy  learning  environment.  Educators — per- 
haps bureaucrats  more  than  educators — haw  come  to  the  realization  that  group- 
ing children  using  a  perceiwd  notion  of  learning  speed  or  intelligence  test  scores 
does  not  work.  Evaluating  with  standard  test  scores  is  easy  because  tests  are 
mathematical  and  fit  well  with  classifications  and  labels — but  the\-  do  not  work. 

Skills  for  Inclusion 

Educators  do  not  need  to  go  through  extensive  training  sessions  and  hundreds  oj 
hours  n\  planning  to  make  ,sure  they  c(wer  every  po.s.sible  situation  that  ultimate 
Iv  will  ne\er  arise.  Due  t(^  the  iact  tiiat  there  are  as  manv  abilii\  levels  as  there 
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arc  students,  it  is  impossible  lo  haw  an 
exaci  prcscripiion  lor  all  of  the  studcnt:s. 
This  is  an  asset  because  we  can  adapt 
the  available  resources  to  meet  chang- 
ing requirements. 

Need  for  Special  Educators 

Inclusion  does  n(^i  do  a\va\  wiih  sjxxial 
education  teachers.  Nothing  can  be  tur- 
iher  from  the  truth  ix'cause  sjxrial  edu- 
cators are  a  ke\'  part  ot  educating  differ- 
ently-able children  in  inclusive  environ- 
ments. They  are  needed  to  work  with 
the  regular  teachers  lo  exchimge  ideas, 
create  strategies  and  measure  progress. 

Benefits  to  All  Students 

Inclusive  education  can  benefit  all  of 
the  students  and  all  of  the  teachers.  Children  with  sjx'cial 
needs  learn  lo  cojX  with  their  differences.  They  learn  via 
the  oldest  and  most  primar\'  form  of  education:  imitation. 
Thev  imitate  sjxvch:  they  imitate  Ixhaviois  aixl  they  adapt 
io  the  social  reciuirements  of  group  interaction.  How  can 
we  expect  children  with  disabilities  to  become  contributing 
members  of  society  if  we  isolate  them  from  children  with- 
out disai')ilities  for  13  years  of  school  lite? 

All  children  benefit  from  being  in  an  inclusive  environ- 
ment bv  learning  to  interact  with  all  nx-mbers  of  .society 
regardless  of  their  diilcrep.ces.  They  get  an  early  exposure 
lo  attitudes  aixl  beliaviors  conirar\'  to  the  harmful  preju- 
dices that  some  adults  have.  'Ihrough  helping  one  anotlxr. 
they  get  a  .sense  of  unity  and  cooperation.  They  learn  about 
s(xiai  responsibilitN-.  caring  and  team  work.  They  receive 
the  kindness  and  friendship  that  all  people,  including  those 
with  special  needs,  have  to  offer. 

Teachers  learn  from  the  challenge — from  the  creative 
demand  that  enhances  their  ability  to  teach.  They  learn 
from  watching  the  students  interact,  wliich  in  turn  allows 
them  lo  discover  the  abilities  each  one  of  them  has  to  offer. 
Thev  learn  about  the  heans  of  tlie  students.  They  get  the 
opportunity  to  teach  values  such  as  kindix\ss.  generosity, 
sharing,  friendship,  loyally,  leadership  and  responsibility. 
.\Io.st  of  all.  they  provide  opporlunities  for  all  to  build  self- 
esteem. 

Self-esteem 

To  me  as  a  parent,  the  most  impoiiant  issue  of  inclusion  is 

4  m 


self-esteem.  We  must  realize  that  many 
the  .social  problems  our  society  tac 
today  are  the  result  of  poor  .sell-esieem 
individuals  who  never  had  the  envirc 
nxnt  or  the  oppoiiunities  to  develop 
healthy  appreciation  of  themseh  es. 

Good  self-esteem  at  school  a 
allows  children  to  believe  they  can 
things  well-  It  gives  them  the  assurar 
that  if  they  dare  to  create  new  things  tl" 
have  a  chance  to  succeed.  If  we  gro 
children  with  disabilities  together.  t|- 
will  surely  see  themselves  only  in  their  peers  and  are  lik 
to  learn  inappropriate  behaviors  from  each  other. 

With  inclusion,  we  are  placing  children  with  spec 
needs  in  the  regular  classroom,  giving  them  the  opponu 
ties  they  deser\e  and  allowing  peer  modeling  of  approj 
ale  behaviors.  We  are  subconsciously  leuing  them  kn- 
that  they  are  eciual  to  any  other  human  being  and  capa 
of  nxeting  our  expectations. 

Expectations  in  a  non-inclusive  enx  ironment  tend  to 
low  and  the  possibility  for  a  child  to  get  out  of  that  self-f 
petuating  environnx'nt  is  often  slim — provoking  an  end! 
chain  of  placements  that  often  taxes  scxiety.  When  a  cl 
is  given  the  opportunity  and  presented  with  the  challen 
of  .self  help,  he  is  far  more  likely  'o  become  independ 
enough  to  lead  a  prcxluctive  adult  life  without  continuing 
lax  society. 

The  .scxial  and  educational  implications  go  beyond 
child  with  special  needs.  They  surely  effect  every  far 
member.  Separating  children  of  the  same  family  ot 
means  shipping  the  child  with  special  needs  to  a  di.si 
location  making  the  possibility  of  a  brother  helping  a  bn 
er  or  a  brother  helping  a  sister  impossible,  it  makes 
children  without  disabilities  in  the  family  feel  as  if  they 
different,  and  implies  that  they  have  to  hide  the  fact 
they  have  a  brother  or  a  si.ster  with  special  needs. 

Each  Child  Can  Learn 

I'niil  now.  the  educational  .system  seemed  to  believe 
educators  are  the  only  ones  responsible  for  the  educatio 


children.  Little  by  little,  they  haw  built  barriers  to  keep  par- 
ents away.  As  a  result,  educated  parents  feel  great  amounts 
of  frustration  and  helplessness.  The\'  feel  obliged  to  accepi 
the  system  as  it  is — without  a  say  in  what  should  be  done 
and  as  if  they  were  not  the  ones  paying  for  the  education. 
Less-educated  parents  miss  ihe  opponunity  to  learn  how  to 
guide  their  children  and  to  motivate  them  to  pursue  educa- 
tion as  the  fun  thing  to  do. 

This  must  change.  Parents  like  us  w  ill  surely  pursue  the 
change  at  any  cost.  The  best  way  tor  children  to  succeed  is 
ic)  have  a  coherent,  organized  effon  from  parents  and  edu- 
cators working  together.  Thi.s  is  an  imponant  element  for 
inclusion  because  man\-  of  the  skilLs  for  teaching  children 
with  special  needs  can  W-  learned  from  the  extensive  expe- 
rience of  the  parents. 

The  c|uestion  is  not  w  hether  children  with  disabilities 
are  smart  but  rather  />o/r  they  are  smaa.  Discovering  and 
helping  all  students  learn  w  hat  they  are  good  at  is  critical  to 
success.  That  discovery  is  far  more  likely  to  take  place 
when  you  challenge  them  in  an  inclusive  environment.  The 
more  they  use  their  natural  talents,  the  more  they  will  suc- 
ceed and  the  happier  tiiey  will  be. 

When  .students  are  in  a  class  that  does  not  call  on  their 
.strengths,  they  will  be  unhappy  and  restles.s — "discipline 
problems"  likely  to  drop  oui.  Children  become  bored  or 
iVu.sirated  when  what  they  can  be  good  at  is  not  recognized. 

I  will  never  forget  the  meeting  I  had  with  a  .so-called 
Child  Study  Team.  We  were  supposed  to  develop  an 
Individualized  Educational  I^lan  (lEP)  for  my  .son.  The  learn- 
ing consultant  .staned  by  reading  a  list  of  what  the\  tliought 


were  the  *'deficit.s"  our  son  had.  I  had  come  to  the  meeting 
with  a  li.st  of  his  abilities  and  strengths.  I  told  them  I  felt 
they  were  not  prepared  to  develop  the  lEP.  Then  I  got  up 
and  left. 

Inclusion  recognizes  and  nurtures  each  student's  unique 
intelligence  and  ability  because  a  child  does  better  when  he 
or  she  exercises  his  strengths.  Recognition  and  respect  for 
what  they  are  gocxJ  at  gives  them  confidence,  which  in  turn 
allows  them  to  grow  in  other  areas.  In  an  inclu.sive  environ- 
ment with  cooperative  learning,  children  learn  to  appreciate 
their  peers'  .strength.s — and  they  learn  from  each  other. 

Everyone  can  learn.  But  educators  mu.st  ha\'e  high 
expectations  for  ever\"  student,  ba.sed  on  recognized  abili- 
ties. Children  with  special  needs  ha\e  a  different  .set  of  abil- 
ities and  speed  with  which  they  acquire  know*ledge.  Our 
challenge  is  to  build  on  what  they  come  with.  Only  then 
can  all  children  have  the  opportunity'  to  enter  the  main- 
.stream  of  society. 

The  requirement  for  America  is  to  gi\'e  all  children  the 
chance  to  experience  the  powerful  adventures  of  learning, 
whatever  their  circumstances  may  be.  In  the  end  there  is  no 
myster\'  to  inclusion.  It  comes  down  to  the  extraordinary* 
power  an  adult  can  have  w  hen  he  or  she  pays  careful  atten- 
tion to  a  child. 

As  parents  we  have  only  a  few  goals  for  all  our  kid.s — 
that  they  learn  how  to  learn,  communicate,  concentrate,  gel 
infonnation.  feel  deepK"  and  act  wi.sely.  .Mways  remember 
that  parents  are  gold:  they  can  tran.sfer  the  bond  they  have 
with  their  children  to  the  educators  and  complete  the  circle 
for  learning  succe.ss.  Join  our  revolution:  respect  individual!- 


y  is  just  as  easy  to  use. 


Obviously,  a  computer  program 
can't  lake  ihc  place  ot  a  good  leather. 
Bun  he  Early  Learning  senes  from 
Marblesofi  is  a  lool  lhal  helps 
icachcrs  keep  leammg  fun  forearl\ 
clemcniary  and  special  cducaiion 
siudcnis. 

The  softN^arc  is  eas\  lo  use  -  t(*r 
boih  the  sludcni  and  the  leacher. 
when  used  wiih  a  speech  s\  nihesizcr. 
ihere's  ihe  added  ad\aniace  df  a 


human-soundinc  voice  lhal  praises 
richi  answers  and  genlly  encourages 
ihe  student  alter  wrong  ones. 

For  more  intormaiion  and  a 
complete  produci  cataloc.  please  call 
(612)755-1402, 

MARBLESOFT 
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PI  BEAR  KNOWS 

(Physically  Inconvenienced) 


PI  BEAR  knows  what  it's 
like  10  be  scared.  Through 
PI  BEAR'S  ihrcc  storybooks 
(included  in  his  chair  back- 
pack) about  his  own  acci- 
dent, struggles,  and  tri- 
umphs he  can  help  a  dis- 
abled child  undeistand  his 
or  her  feelings  of  fear  and 
uncertainty.  And  when  his 
beary  special  friendship  is 
needed.  PI  BEAR  wiU  be 
there.  PI  and  his  wheel- 
chairare  approximately  14" 
tall.  He  also  comes  with  a 
clubmembcrshipcertificate 
and  a  one-year  warranty. 
Call80(M67-BEAR(2327) 
to  order.  Visa  and 
Mastercard  accepted.  ^ 
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ry  and  creaiiviiy. 

Believe  in  your  studcnis.  Believe  in  the  fact  thai  e\  ery 
child  has  a  gift  thai  is  \eiy  individual.  Belie\'e  thai  every- 
body can  learn.  Belie\'e  in  cooperation  and  sharing  among 
y(^ur  siudenis.  Then  you  will  ha\e  (he  power  U)  liberate 
their  human  potential  tt)  the  best  of  their  ability.  Set  our 
children  free.  ■ 

Ccirloa  Ohcrti  was  horn  in  EcHcuior.  lie  became  a  (  tiitcd 
States  citizen  in  1990.  Mr.  Oherti  lires  in  Clenienfon.  Xew 
Jersey,  with  his  wife.  Jea/i/ie.  and  their  children  Rafael,  9. 
Christopher,  7.  Stephanie.  5,  and  Cahrielle,  .v  He  works  as  a 
marketing  manaifcrat  MacAndrews  and  Forhes  Company, 


A  Special  Care  Facility 
Exclusively  for  Children 

:\\  \<mmIiccs  IVth.itrk  l-.uiliiv  \\f  pr<>\  kIo  tdinprclu-nsnf  .iiid 
pr lUH-.sMV f  suh.n.urf  hcilih  t.irc  tor  nicdit\ill\-  tompit'N  t  hildrt'ii  .igcs 
<)  uvfk.s  to  21  \tMrs 

Ht-rc's  \%liv  \  <i<>rlKvs  ivdi.itiic  KRilitv  is  the  ri>»ht  choice-. 

•  .iltcrnativv  to  jtiik-  t.irv  hospiulizaiion  —  with  dramatic 
cost  savings 

•  Slate  ot  ihc  art  ventilator  unit  (includinjj  pressure  ventsJ 

•  Mronj*  luedieal  and  reliabiliiaiive  inierdisciplinary* 
team  approac  h 

•  In-hou.so  aitendint;  pediatrician  and  inetlu  al  lesident  prcii»rani 

•  Board  certified  fx^diairic  pulmonologtM.s 

•  Affiliated  v^nh  Si.  Christopher  s  Hospital  lor  ('hiklren  and 
Cooper  Hospital  s  ("hild  Development  t!enter 

•  Respite  care  available 

•  Caring  lor  children  (Vom  the  Mid-Atlantic  states  jtmr^*  I9S2 

V^QrhcGS  Pediatric 
.,h"4  Focilitc 

(  arl  t  mk-rland.  Vc'iuinistrator 
M("»  Lit  I  re  I  Oak  R«>.id  •  \fK)rlKxs.  Nvvv  icrsev  <iX(H*-4V)J 
((}()*))  U(i  >'  >vv;  •  /'A  V '  f>fi'>>  i      iJJ < 
hr<K  luirc  « tr  vulco  j\.i,l.il)U'  upon  ri'<nicsi 

"AccrcdiUlk^n  with  0>mmcndatk>n'* 

iMinl  <  »»inmivM<in  on      rodiution  <:t  I  l«>spn  (|  ( )ri».ini/.uiiins 
McmlxT  \.ilional  AsMKiaiitJii  ul  (  hilJien  s  Ituspitals  .mit  lU-lak'd  InNj^u^ns^ 


DISPOSABLE  •  MOISTURE-PROOF 
REUSABLE  •  PROFESSIONAL  QUALITY 

Great  lor  Home,  Travel,  School, 
Parties  and  Picnics 


100  BIBS  DELIVERED  $9.95 

■  Soft  absorbent  tissue  on  front  Side.  30'^  X  16^^ 

■  Strong,  liquid-proof  plastic  backing. 

■  Eliminates  costly  laundering.  Send  to: 

■  Easy  to  put  on  and  take  off .  P.Lt  CORR 

■  Comfortable  to  wear  -  snug  to  neck.  p  Q       251 7E 

■  Full-cut  for  maximum  protection.  Hoiyoke,  MA  01 04 

Available  in  Continental  tJ.S.A. 


With  a  life  plan^ 
you  11  always  be  sure  of 
your  loved  one's  future 

Estate  Planning  for  Persons  with  Disabilities  provides  essentia 
information  and  guidance  to  hundreds  of  families  every  month.  Ou 
national  network  of  skilled  and  experienced  local  attorneys  and  estatt 
planners  can  assist  families  with  a  son  or  daughter  who  has  a  disabilit 
to  develop  comprehensive  life  plans  including  wills,  special  need 
trusts,  guardianships,  advocacy,  balancing  private  and  governmer 
benefits.  EPPD  representatives  provide  FREE  initial  interviews  t 
determine  your  needs  and  FREE  group  seminars  for  parents.  We  hav 
an  office  near  you.  EPPD  is  not  a  guardianship  or  master  trust  progran 
but  assists  parents  in  locating  all  services  necessary  to  provide  a  secur 
future  for  their  loved  one.  Call  today  to  receive  a  FREE  brochure  an 
the  location  of  your  local  EPPD  representative. 


Richard  W.  Fee 
Executive  Director 

Suite  112,  3100  Arapahoe  Ave. 
Boulder,  CO  80303 


ESTATE 
PLANNING  FOR 
PERSONS  WITH 
DISABIUTIES 


(800)  448-1071 

A  division  of  Prrtectrve  life  Insurance  Compa 
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hkm  anl  /^  Blackman.  Ed.D..  /s  //?('  lixcaitii  v 
Director  of  the  Lci  iinnii^c  Area  Dcpanmoit  of 
Special  Education  HADSE).  the  comortium  of 
10  school  districts  in  the  west  Chicai>o  suburbs 
LADSE  received  Exceptional  Parent  s  1991 
Scijool  Mainstreainin^i>  Award. 


Howard  P.  Blackmail 


Biis"^l  on  ihc  reccm  experiences  of  La  Gnini-e  Area 
Departnieni  ot  Special  Educaiion  (LADSH)  scliool 
disiricis  and  others  ihroughoul  the  I  niied  States  in 
expanding  inclusum  opportunities  for  students  with 
disabilities.  I  want  to  share  a  series  of  insights  about  our 
recent  implementation  experiences  that  parents,  educators 
and  our  children  may  hnd  usetul. 

1  am  a  passionate  advocate  of  inclusion.  I  belie\e  that 
manv  instructional  options  need  to  exist  not  only  tor  stu- 
dents with  disabilities,  but  for  all  students.  Furthermore,  I 
belic\e  that  the  heierogeneitN"  of  t'ne  regular  class  needs  to 
be  expanded  to  iielp  a'  broader  range  of  learners  to  experi- 
ence success— ix^tore  any  thought  is  given  to  removing  a 
child  with  special  needs  from  regular  education.  Based  upon 
the  experiences  ol'  our  children  and  families,  when  educa- 
tors and  families  collaborate  they  can  find  practical  ways  to 
modifv  regular  classrooms,  where  children  with  special 
needs  would  be  if  they  never  met  sjx^cial  education  place- 
meiit  committees. 

1  want  to  encourage  others  to  learn  from  our  district  s 
inclusion  experiences  as  well  as  their  own.  Although  plan- 
ning IS  imponani.  otien  if  not  always  the  veiT  best  way  i<> 
learn  about  inclusion  is  to 

In  too  many  communities  and  among  too  many  groups 
with  good  intentions  the  debates  about  inclusion  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  di\erse-with  exceedingly  toxic  results. 
Instead.  I  suggest  that  parents  and  professionals  seek  com- 
mon ground  about  how  to  create  the  be.st  oppoiiunities  for 
children. 

Advocacy  for  maintaining  a  "full  continuum  of  .special 
education  .ser\  ices'  is  not  neces.sarily  an  anii-indu.sion  posi- 
tion, hiciusion  advocates  also  Ixdicve  in  options  and  the 
availabiliiv  of  scnices.  which  .sometimes  can  mean  .some- 
thing other  than  the  regular  classroom.  People  who  beliexe 
in  maintaining  a  continuum  may  not  necessarily  advocate 
pulling  children  out  of  the  regular  class  in  order  to  receive 
speci«il  ser\  ices 

c:oncerns  about  inclusion  are  frec|uentl\-  rooted  in  tears 
about  the  loss  ot  procedunil  safeguards.  Advocates  for  indii' 
sion  want  to  ensure  that  critical  procedural  sateguaids  tol- 
low  eacii  student  \n  all  instmctional  environments. 

Many  parents  and  protessionals  agree  that  careful  imple- 
mentation of  inclusion  can  be  beneficial  for  a  greater  num- 
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l>cr  of  siudcnis.  Tliey  also  agree  tluit  sig- 
luricani  issues  remain  regarding  tlie  inea- 
suremeni  of  outeomes  that  need  lo  be 
jxirsued  through  careful  research. 

We  need  to  be  guided  by  the  ques- 
tion: "What  educational  and  social  expe- 
riences will  effectively  prepare  our  chil- 
dren to  lead  fulfilled  lives  as  adults?" 

•  There  is  good  inclusion  and  had 
inclusion.  Good  inclusion  requires  an 
absolute  understanding  and  administra- 
tive commitment  \o  re-allocating 
resources  currently  targeted  for  special 
education.  School  systems  need  to  be 
prepared  to  spend  at  least  as  many 
resources  as  are  now  spent  on  puUout 
and  or  traditional  special  education  pro- 
grams by  re-allocating  these  dollars  tor 
special  education  supports  within  the 
regular  education  class. 

•Parents  and  teachers  need  to 
develop  collaborative  partnerships, 
Wiiile  •coiiaboraiion"  continues  to  be  the  buzzword  of  the 
•<;()"s  and  an  appropriate  goal,  its  achievement  takes  much 
effort,  patience  and  willingness  to  adapt  roles.  True  collabo- 
ration provides  new  roles.  True  collaboration  prcn  ides  new- 
roles  and  validates  competence:  parent  as  parent  (DuI 
teacher,  teacher  as  teacher  ({iici  learner,  learner  as  learner 
(ifui  person — Lompetent  about  expressing  his  or  her  needs, 
jMcferences  and  aspirations,  inclusion  recjuires  a  rejection  ot 
the  expen  model  so  penasive  in  many  schools.  We  are  all 
competent  in  contributing  talents  to  taciliiaie  inclusive 
schools  and  communities, 

•  There  is  nothing  wrong  tvith  special  education. 
What  is  being  (juestioned  is  not  the  interventions  and 
knowledge  that  has  been  acquired  through  special  educa- 
tion training  and  research.  Rather,  what  is  being  challenged 
is  the  location  where  these  supp(ms  are  being  provided  to 
students  with  disabilities. 

Special  education  needs  to  be  re-conceptualized  as  a 
suppoii  to  the  regular  education  cla.s.sroom.  rather  than  as 
•'an(Mher  place  to  go."  Recent  research  suggests  that  what  is 
so  wrong  about  special  education  is  the  .stigma  and  i.solation 
tluu  result  from  being  removed  from  the  regular  education 
class  for  so  long.  We  now  have  the  effective  strategies  io 
bring  help  to  the  student  rather  than  removing  the  .student 
from  the  enriching  setting  of  the  regular  education  cla.ss. 

•Children,  unlike  adults,  often  are  positive  about 
inclusion.  While  adults  tend  to  have  anxieties  about  inclu- 
sion (perhaps  because  it  so  contradicts  our  training  and 
assumptions),  children  without  disabilities  generally  have 
very*  positix'e  feelings  about  helping  peers  who  need  assis- 
tance. 

When  asked  why  adults  .sometimes  assume  they  may 
not  support  eacli  other,  children  often  say.  "It's  because 


adults  don't  tai.st  us  to  do  the  right  thing.  " 

Our  repeated  experiences  at  lADSE  assure  us  that 
dents  of  all  ages  are  more  iikeU'  than  not  to  'do  the  ri 
thing."  Indeed,  students  are  able  problem-sobers  and  o 
tribute  to  designing  new  strategies  that  facilitate  succe.s.* 
learning  outcomes  for  their  peers  with  di.sabilities. 

Often  we  arc  reminded  that  the  real  experts  al^ 
eight-yeaiM)lds'  behavior  are  eight-year-old  children, 
would  do  well  to  ivly  more  on  children  when  we  are  .se 
ing  new  strategies  to  motivate  or  enhance  learning  for  il 
peers  with  challenges, 

•Administrators  must  be  committed  to  listening 
teachers.  Without  administrative  commitment  to  prop 
supporting  students  with  special  needs,  "inclusion"  wc 
l)e  nothing  more  than  simply  clumping.  To  be  done  w 
inclusic^n  reciuires  commitment  at  ever\'  level  to  the  pri 
pie  that  children  with  di.sabilities  can  learn  within  the  rt 
lar  classroom  given  proper  supports.  It  also  requires 
unsweiving  commitment  by  administrators  and  the  scl 
board  that  resources  w  ill  be  re-allocated  to  a.ssure  appn 
ate  support  to  the  regular  educatic^n  cla.ssrcx^m.  Ironic; 
resources  usually  are  readily  available.  We  now  be 
understand  the  high  cost  as.sociaied  with  segregated  put 
jMogram  models,  especially  tho,sc  a.s.sociated  with  bus 
students  cuitside  their  neighborhood  school. 

Teachers  need  lo  be  gi\'en  ab.solute,  unqualified  gua 
tees  that  children  and  teachers  will  be  supported  by  re-; 
eating  dollars  currently  spent  on  .sometimes  p(K>r  ser 
models  to  better  ones  with  regular  education  classrooms 
•Parents  and  professionals  must  acknowledge 
important  role  special  educators  play  as  consultt 
and  team  teachers.  Regular  education  teachers  nee 
understand  and  appreciate  rhe  important  role  of  spi 
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Quick  and  Easy  Access? 
^Emergency  Evacuation? 


Whatever  your  needs  are.  Garaventa  has  the 
answer  with  the  Garaventa  Stair-Porter. 

Stair-Porter  is  an  access/egress  chair 
that  allows  an  attendant  to  help  a 
person  with  limited  mobility  to 
ascend  or  descend  virtually  any 
stairway.  Designed  with  a  battery 
powered  motor  and  comfortable 
sling-seat,  this  unique  chair 
provides  an  economical  and 
versatile  solution  to  your 
access  needs,  as  well  as  a 
quick  and  reliable  means 
of  emergency  evacuation. 

Call  today  for  your  free  information  package  and 
find  out  how  the  Garaventa  Stair-Porter  can 
solve  your  access  or  egress  needs. 

Garaventa.  Don settle  for  less. 


GARAVENTA    Toll  Free:  800-663-6556 

I  Po  Box  L-i.  Blame  WA  98230  Or  Call  604.594-0422 


educators  \\  inclusion  is  lo  Ik*  successful.  Again,  -place*  is 
ihe  issue.  Special  educators  can  v^'ork  efteciix'ely  in  the  regu- 
lar education  classrocMii  wiih  oiher  teachers,  iherehy  enrich- 
ing educational  opportunities  for  all  students. 

•Inclusion  provides  reciprocal  benefits  for  all  stu- 
dents. Although  the  benefits  of  inclusion  for  children  with 
disabilities  have  been  emphasized  because  of  the  irreplace- 
able impact  that  contact  with  a  range  of  C)ther  students  pro- 
vides, we  have  learned  that  heterogeneous  instructional 
grouping  provides  ewrNone  with  increased  learning  oppor- 
tunities and  outcomes. 

•Inclusion  is  a  community  ideal  Although  much  ot 
the  focus  has  been  in  schools— for  understandable  reasons, 
do  not  lose  sight  of  the  ultimate  goal— for  each  person  to 
find  a  rightful  and  meaningful  role  /;/  the  community.  There 
are  unlimited  resources  in  the  community  to  help  foster 
inclusion:  not  just  in  schools,  but  in  ever\-  part  of  communi- 
ty life.  \X"hen  planning,  it  may  be  best  to  empo\vcr  commu- 
nity inclusion  committees  with  subcommittees  that  tocus  on 
schools,  recreation,  transportation,  employment,  religious 
organizations,  etc  Remember:  keep  the  eye  on  life  after 
school  when  inclusion  counts  the  most!  Communities,  not 
just  schools,  need  to  be  prepared  to  support  and  be 
enriched  b\-  students  with  sjxvial  needs!  ■ 

.S7//ce  ;9<SYy.  Howard  /^  BlcichnuuL  EclJ).^  has  scnvd  as  e.vcc  - 
uiii  c  director  of  LADSE,  a  special  education  cooperatire 
nationally  recognized  for  its  pioneering  school  inclusion  ini- 
tiatires,  Preriuusly.  he  scrred  as  proiiram  director  of  the 
Association  for  Childnni  with  I.eaniini>  Disabilities  and  as  a 
lei^islatire  intern  for  Syracuse  rnireisity  s  Center  on  Unman 
Policy.  I)r  Hlacknian  also  senvd  as  a  presidential  appointee 
to  the  President  's  Committee  oji  Mental  Retardation. 
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Editor's  Note   "Inclusion"  as  discussed  by  Carlos 
Oberti  and  Howard  Blackman  is  not  a  reality  in 
many  communities.  Both  authors  make  clear  that 
true  inclusion  must  include  a  range  of  supportive 
services  for  children  with  disabilities  as  well  as  for 
the  professional  staff  involved. 
When  children  with  disabilities  are  merely  placed  in 
"regular**  classrooms  without  the  special  services 
they  may  need  and/or  when  teachers  are  expected 
to  meet  aU  the  needs  of  every  chfld  in  such  a  class- 
room without  the  assistance  of  specialists  or  thera- 
pists, it  is  not  inclusion.  Nor  is  it  special  education 
or  appropriate  regular  education— it  is  irresponsible 
education. 

All  of  us  must  be  prepared  to  speak  out  whenever 
children  are  "dumped"  into  regular  classrooms  with- 
out appropriate  supports.  Sadly,  some  communi- 
ties, some  administrators  are  trying  to  promote 
dumping  by  calling  it  inclusion. 
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INCLUSIOS 


Future  Goals 

Application  of  the  Goals  2000:  Education  America 
Act  to  Individuals  with  Disabilities 


Tlje folhuing,  icbich  teas  deivloped  by  Soiator  Tom  Harkiu  (D)  of 
Iowa,  is  an  cxcopt  of  a  report  submitted  to  tbe  Senate  Committee  ofi 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  injulw  1993^ 
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Introduction 

On  jul\-  IW).  ihc  AiiKTicans  wiih  Disulnlitics  Act  (ADi 
was  si*4nod  into  law.  Tlie  ADA  is  an  oiiinilxis  cixil  rigl' 
law  that  [prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  ot  disabili 
by.  ainonii  others.  L-ntitics  providing  public  and  priva 
preschool,  clcnicntaiy  and  secondary'  education. 

The  ADA  is  premised  on  a  system  of  values  that  forr 
the  basis  of  our  national  disability  policy,  Cnder  the  AD 
disabilitN'  is  recognized  as  a  natural  part  ot  the  human  exp 
rience  and  in  no  w  ay  diminishes  the  right  of  individuals 
live  independently,  enjoy  self-determination,  make  choic< 
contribute  to  society,  pursue  meaningful  careers,  and  enj- 
full  inclusion  and  integiation  in  all  aspects  of  Americ 
^ociety. 

In  shoil.  the  ADA  establishes  the  basis  for  a  natior 
policy  that  focuses  on  the  inclusion,  independence,  a 
empow  erment  of  individuals  w  ith  disabilities. 

I'he  ADA  has  provided  the  nation  w  ith  the  impetus 
re-examine  how  it  is  treating  individuals  with  disabilities 
all  aspects  of  .-Vmcrican  life,  including  public  education. 
I  he  same  time,  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  reassess! 
our  educational  systems  lor  all  students.  It  is  therefore  cr 
cal  to  include  .students  with  di.sabilitics  in  nur  nationwi 
effort  to  promote  sy.stemic  educational  reform. 

Part  B  of  the  individuals  with  Disabilities  Hducation  . 
(IDHA)  extends  to  all  .students  with  disabilities  the  right 
free  appropriate  public  education  based  on  the  unic 
needs  of  the  child.  Placement  decisions  must  be  ba.sed  (v 
child's  individualized  education  program  <1EP)  in  \vh 
appropriate  sen  ices  are  described.  To  the  maximum  ext 
appropriate,  children  with  disai')ilities  mu.st  be  educa 
w  ith  children  w  ho  are  not  disabled  and  special  cla.sses.  s 
arate  schooling  nv  other  '■emoval  of  children  with  disal 
ties  from  regular  educational  environments  occurs  o 
when  the  nature  or  .severity  of  the  disability  is  such  t 
educaticni  in  regular  classes  with  the  u.se  of  supplemeni 
aids  and  ser\-ices  cannot  be  achie\ed  satisfactorily. 

The  promise  of  pan  B  of  IDKA  is  consi.sieni  with 
precepts  of  the  ADA.   Reports  issued  by  the  I 
Department  of  l-xlucation  and  others  indicate  that  in  cer 
respects  the  promises  of  pan  B  of  ll^EA  haw  lx*en  reali 


for  many  siudenis  with  disabilities.  For  example,  the  num- 
ber of  preschool  students  receiving  a  free  appropriate  pub- 
lic education  has  increased  from  266,000  to  433.000  since 
1986. 

In  far  too  many  oilier  cases,  however,  the  lack  of  or 
improper  implementation  has  resulted  in  little  progress.  For 
example,  data  contained  in  the  Department  of  Education's 
'"Fourteenth  Annual  Repon  t(^  Congress"  indicate  that  little, 
if  any.  progress  has  been  made  in  ensuring  that  children 
who  can  benefit  from  education  in  the  regular  class,  with 
necessary  supplementary  aids  and  services,  are  in  fact 
receiving  such  an  education. 

In  far  too  many  districts  around  the  C()unir\\  two  sepa- 
rate educational  systems  have  developed  with  little  or  no 
coordination — one  system  for  regular  or  general  education 
and  a  separate  and  distinct  s\'stem  for  special  education. 
This  i.solation  and  lack  of  coordination  creates  artificial  bar- 
riers to  achieving  the  promises  of  part  B  of  IDEA,  the  ADA. 
and  section  SO  i  of  the  Rehabilitatic^n  Ac\  of  1973- 

The  Ciommitiee  wishes  lo  send  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
message  that  ihe  Goals  2000:  Educate  America  Act  is  fulK 
consistent  with  the  ADA  and  implemenis  the  values  and 
precepts  of  the  ADA  in  the  context  of  education  reform. 
The  Committee  also  wishes  lo  send  the  message  that  this 
legislation  is  fully  consistent  with  and  complements  ihe  spir- 
it and  intent  of  pan  H  of  the  hulividuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act  (IDl-A)  and  section  S(H  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  19"^3. 

U  is  the  Committee's  expectation  that  the  Coals  2000: 
Educate  America  Act  will  sene  as  a  xehicle  for  making  the 
promise  of  part  B  of  IDEA  a  reality  for  all  students  with  dis- 
abilities. Therefore,  under  this  legislation,  students  with  dis- 
abilities, including  lesser  known  and  newly  emerging  dis- 
abilities and  students  with  significant  and  multi|->le  disabili- 
ties, must  be  an  integral  part  of  all  aspects  of  education 
reform,  includmg  the  application  of  the  National  Education 
Goals  and  Objectives,  the  establishment  of  national  and 
State  content,  performance  and  opportunity-io-learn  stan- 
dards and  the  use  of  assessments  and  systems  of  assess- 
ments. 

The  Committee  intends  that  the  exclusion  of  individuals 
with  disabilities  from  an\'  aspect  of  State  or  local  education 
reform  is  unacceptable.  This  means  that  students  with  dis- 
abilities are  entitled  to  the  same  high  expectations,  treat- 
ment, and  leadership  offered  to  their  nondisabled  peers, 
including: 

•  an  ex|X'Cialion  that  all  students  across  a  broad  range 
of  perfomiance  will  be  held  to  high  standards  if  they  are  to 
realize  their  full  potential; 

•  the  adoption  of  llexible  leaching  strategies  and  edu- 
cational planning  m  order  to  make  the  standards  meaning- 
ful lo  all  students: 

•  a  recognition  lhat  leadership  from  administraiors. 
teachers,  related  serx  ice  pers(^nnel.  and  parenis  is  critical: 

•  a  genuine  oppcmimiiy  lo  participate  in  a  broad  and 
challenging  curriculum  and  to  have  access  lo  resources  sut- 
ficieni  lo  address  other  education  needs; 

•  access  to  social  ser\ices.  health  care,  nutrition,  and 
child  care  lo  renune  pre\  entable  barriers: 
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•  the  adoption  of  effective  strategies  that  provide  effec- 
tive mechanisms  and  appropriate  paths  to  the  work  force  as 
well  as  to  higher  education:  the  appropriate  and  innovative 
u.se  of  technology:  and 

•  assessments  or  .systems  ol  a.sse.ssmenis  that  are  used 
for  a  purpose  for  which  the\'  are  \'alid.  reliable,  fair  and  free 
of  di.scrimination  (including  adaptations  and  accommoda- 
tions nece.s.sary  to  permit  .such  particip-.'-ion). 

Furthermore,  school  improvemeni  plans  developed  In- 
state and  local  educational  agencies  and  re|:)orts  prepared 
by  the  Secretar\'  of  Education.  Stale  and  local  educ^uional 
agencies,  and  panels  and  councils  established  under  this 
legislation  must  address  the  needs  of  indi\iduals  with  dis- 
abilities and  include  information  and  data  pertaining  lo  such 
individuals.  In  addition,  these  national  and  State  panels  and 
councils  established  under  this  legislation  must  include  rep- 
resentation by  and  seek  the  expert  guidance  of  individuals 
with  specialized  expertise  on  the  needs  and  abilities  ol  stu- 
dents with  disabilities. 

Set  out  below  is  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  how 
specific  provi.sions  of  S.  11^0  apply  to  .students  with  disabili- 
ties. 

•  •  • 

Purpose  of  the  Goals  2000  Act 

.  .  .  Section  102  of  the  Act  .sets  out  the  six  national  educa- 
tion goals;  school  readine.ss.  school  completion,  .student 
achievement  and  citizenship,  mathematics  and  science, 
adult  literacy  and  lifelong  learning,  and  safe,  di.sciplined, 
and  dnig-(ree  schooi.^.  The  Committee  wishes  lo  emphasize 
lhat  the.se  goals  are  applicable  to  all  .students,  including  stu- 
dents with  disabilities- 

With  respect  to  .school  readiness,  the  Committee  wishes 
to  recognize  the  great  strides  lhat  States  haw  made  since 
1986  in  expanding  opportunities  lor  children  w  ith  di.sabili- 
ties  aged  3-S  under  part  B  of  IDEA.  The  number  of  .students 
.ser\'ed  has  grown  from  200.000  to  -i33.000.  In  addition  the 
c:ommittee  encourages  all  States  to  participate  in  and  tully 
implement  the  provisions  of  part  II  of  IDE.\.  which  pro- 
vides famiK'-centered  early  inter\'eniion  ser\'ices  tor  infants 
and  toddlers  with  di.sabilities  and  their  families.  Full  imple- 
mentation of  the.se  provisions  will  go  a  long  wa\'  toward 
achieving  Goal  1.  .  .  . 

With  respect  lo  adult  literacy  and  life-long  learning,  the 
CommiUee  notes  lhat  the  National  Longitudinal  IVansition 
Study  funded  b\'  the  T.S.  Department  of  l-ducali(»n  found 
dramaiically  low  levels  of  participation  among  young  adults 
with  disabilities  in  postsecondary  education  programs 
(fewer  than  1"  percent  of  ihese  youth  enier  formal  po.st.sec- 
ondar\-  education  programs).  The  Commiuee  beliexes  that 
considerable  improvement  must  be  made  to  prox  ide  equal 
access  fc^r  these  young  adull.^. 

'Ihe  Commiuee  also  noies  that  the  life-long  learning 
objective  is  of  particular  importance  lo  mdix  iduals  with  dis- 
abilities. It  is  the  (xmimillees  inieiit  thai  ihe  pnnisions  in 
this  bill  will  be  ccmsinied  to  be  consistent  with  and  further 
the  objucn\es  set  out  in  the  recent  amendments  to  part  H  oi 
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IDHA  and  litk-  I  (A  ihc  KrlialMliiaiion  \c\  of  19"'3  a-laung  (o 
iransiiioii  Iroin  school  lo  work  aiui  posisecoiKi*.r\'  ctiuca- 
lioii.  Vouih  w  iih  disahililics  iniisi  Ix*  iiK'aningfully  cnj^agcd 
in  school  and  coininuniiy-hascd  Icarnin.u  experiences  ihat 
will  assisi  ihein  in  developin^u  coin[K*lencies  lo  adajM  lo 
cinergini;  new  leciinoloi^ies.  work  inciliods.  and  irainmL* 
programs. 

U  als(i  means  ihat  teacheis  and  employ nieni  ^specialists 
should  l)e*  trained  in  ihe  uni(|ue  and  diwrse  competencies 
as  w  ell  as  learninu  needs  ol"  students  w  iih  disabilities,  w  ith  a 
hroad  understanding  of  continually  emerging  technology, 
adaptations,  and  other  supports  that  are  necessaiy  for  many 
students  to  meet  w  ith  success  at  work,  l-or  example,  there  is 
a  rich  array  of  technology  to  suj')poil  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities on  the  job.  'Hirough  su[')f')oned  emj')loyment.  many 
individuals  who  traditionally  were  unable  to  enter  the  com- 
petitive workplace  are  now  meeting  w  ith  a  high  degree  of 
employment  success.  .  .  . 

•  •  • 

National  Education  Goals  Panel 

The  Cx)mmittee  included  authority  for  the  Panel  to  recom- 
mend adjustments  to  the  current  goals  and  objectives  in 
recognition  ol'  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  need  lo  clarify 
the  goals,  as  written,  so  that  they  are  more  resf')onsive  lo 
the  learning  strengths  and  needs  oj*  all  students.  I'or  exam- 
ple, several  of  the  goals  and  objectiv  es,  as  written,  may  not 
ade(|uaiely  acklress  the  needs  of  students  w  iih  severe  cogni- 
tive impairments. 
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Tnder  section  i()3(b)  of  the  Act.  the  Panel  must  [prepare 
and  sui-^mit  a  national  repoii  card.  The  Committee  intends 
that  data  presented  to  [Xirenis  and  the  general  j'iublic 
include  information  on  the  peilormance  ol  all  siudenis. 
including  suiv.ents  with  disabilities,  and  that  the  report  card 
l')e  sui')miited  in  an  accessible  lormai.  Th.e  (^(Mnmiiiee 
expects  that  ihe  report  card  will  sei'Jaralely  report  data 
applicable  to  students  with  disabilities  to  the  extent  separate 
(lata  is  reported  for  other  group*^  with  sj-iecific  charac- 
teristics. .  .  . 


National  Education  Standards  and 
Improvement  Council 

.  .  With  respe(  I  to  ihe  national  opj'jortunitv'-lo-learn  stan- 
dards, section  il.^(c)  of  the  Act  specifies  that  the  (Council 
must  certify  exemplary  national  standards  that  w  ill  establish 
a  i'iasis  for  providing  all  students  a  fair  opf^oriuniiy  to 
achieve  the  know  ledge  and  skills  described  in  the  voliintar\* 
national  content  *<iandards.  Hach  of  these  areas  are  of  cri- 
cial  importance  to  students  w  iih  disabilities. 

With  respect  to  assessments,  section  2I.S(e)  of  the  Aci 
specif  ies  the  .standards  for  deieniiining  whether  to  certify  an 
assessment  or  s\steni  of  as.se.ssmenis  presented  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  In*  a  Mate.  ...  >#  o*^ 


Specij!  !!(hic;itlt)n  Hooks  \  \  i<Jeo!apes 


All  by  Self— An  inspiring  and  infonnalivc  fathcr-son 
storybook.  Adults  experience  deep  feelings  and  great 
insights.  Children  gain  understanding  of  and  learn  to 
accept  their  "special"  classmates. 


"Outstanding" 
— Judy  Schrag. 
Director,  Office  of 
Special  Ed, 
Deptrtment  of 
Education, 
Wathingtoiu  DC 


"Rarely  do  books  (hat 
include  a  child  with  a 
disability  present 
such  a  positive  and 
\  powerful 
^  perspective" 
^  — Maiy  Falvcy, 
CoofYlinaior, 
Severely  Handi- 
capped Programs. 
California  State 
Univenity 


Happy  Birthday 

— ^Tliiough  this 
videotape  the  viewer 
experiences  a  day  in  the  lives  of  four  children  with  differ- 
ent disabilities — from  each  child's  unique  point  of  view. 

Think  About  It — A  discussion-stimulrting  music 
video  about  diversity  with  a  surprise  ending. 

"/  believe  your  educational  series  will  prove  beneficial  to 
other  parents  of  children  who  are  differeruly  abled,  the 
children  themselves,  and  the  professionals  who  care  for 
both"  —Ronald  David,  M.D.,  Harv«d  University 

Send  $12  plus  $2  S&H  for  All  By  Self,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  To  preview  videotapes,  send  $5  each 
(deductible  from  purchase  price).  Fbr  complete  catalog: 

LIGHT  ON  Books  &  Videotapes 
Box  fl005.  Ste.         Boulder  CO  ft0:i06  (101)  444-1140 


The  certification  criicna  must  address  ilie  extent  to  wliich 
an  assessment  or  system  of  assessments  is  lo  i-)e  used  for  a 
purpose  for  whicli  it  is  valid,  reliable,  fair,  and  tree  of  dis- 
crimination and  includes  all  students,  including  siudenis 
with  disabilities.  .  .  . 

For  example,  the  State  ol  Kentucky  has  denionsiraied  that 
all  students  with  disabilities  can  be  included  in  a  system  of 
assessments.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  all  students  panicipaic 
in  the  regular  assessment  prox  ided  to  nondisabled  students; 
the  remainder  pailicipate  in  alternative  ponfolio  assessment 
which  permits  students  to  demonstrate  their  educational 
proficiency  through  real  lite  activities  such  as  communica- 
tion with  peers,  using  comniimit>'  supports,  maintaining 
tViendships  with  nondisabled  peers  and  demonsr**aiing  actu- 
al work  experience. 

in  addition  lo  adaptations,  such  as  tlK^se  described 
abo\e.  for  some  students  with  disabilities  who  participate  in 
the  same  assessments  as  nondisabled  students,  acconiinoda- 
tions  may  he  re(|uired.  such  as-,  extended  lime  limits,  testing 
a  student  m  a  separate  room,  large  print  or  braille  \  ersions 
oi  assessments,  or  use  ol  a  reader,  scribe,  sign  language 
inieiprcier.  or  technology,  (ieneraily.  a  student  should  be 
pro\ided  the  same  accommodations  in  assessment  that  are 
pro\ided  in  insiruclion  l-or  example,  it  a  student  learns  and 
performs  a  task  in  class  with  a  reader,  such  accommodation 
should  !)e  prox  ided  in  assessment. 

hi  sum.  the  Committee  believes  it  is  critical  to  ensure 
thai  all  students  are  part  of  a  State  system  of  assessnu-nts 
and  are  included  in  assessment  reports.  For  exam[")le,  i)ie 
system  of  assessments  must  encourage,  not  discourage, 
local  educational  oft'iciaN.  principals,  and  teachers  to 
include,  not  exclude  students  with  disabilities  in  regular 
classrooms  where  such  placement  is  recjuired  by  pail  B  of 
IDHA.  ... 


State  and  Local  Education  Systemic 
Improvement 

.  .  .  The  (Committee  imdersiands  that  nian\-  reform  ettorts 
carried  out  by  State  and  local  educational  agencies  haw 
excluded  students  with  disabilities.  Such  an  approach  is 
unacceptable  under  this  legislation. 

Section  oi  the  Act  specifies  lhat  any  State  that 
desires  to  recei\e  funding  must  develop  a  State  improve- 
ment plan.  The  plan  must  be  developed  b\-  a  broad-based 
Stale  panel  in  cooperation  with  ihc  State  educational  agency 
and  the  Cio\  ernor.  The  membership  must  reflect  the  diversi- 
ty of  the  population  witli  regard  to.  among  oilier  things,  dis- 
abiliix  characteristics.  Similar  prox'isions  apply  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  that  desire  funding. 

it  is  the  intent  of  the  committee  that  the  Slate  and  kxal 
panels  be  considered  a  j^ublic  entity  for  purposes  ol  ilv.- 
AI).\.  and  thus  an\"  plan.v  or  proposals  made  by  l!ie  panel 
nuisl  l^e  consisieiii  with  the  prohibition  against  discrimin.i 
lion  on  the  basis  of  disability  sei  oul  in  "fiiie  II  ot  the  AD.S 
and  the  regulaticwis  implementing  the  ADA    .  .  ■ 
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WHEN  YOUR  CHILD 
GOES  TO  SCHOOL 
AFTER  AN  INJURY 

by  Marilyn  Lash,  A4.S.W, 

Published  by  Exceptional  Parent,  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Department  of 
Rehabilitation  Medicine,  Tufts  University 
School  of  Medicine,  New  England 
Medical  Center,  ©1992  Tufts  University. 

The  Jollou'ifm  excerpt  is  from  tf?e 
chapter  What  is  Special  Education? 
by  Marilyn  Lash.  M.S.W"..  and  Karin 
Kinf^.  M.S, 

Glossary  of  Words  used  in 
Special  education 

•  Advocate  —  A  person,  often  a 
profes.sional  or  trained  parent,  whose 
priinar\*  responsilMlity  is  to  Jelenti  and 
speak  for  the  l')cst  interests  ot  vour 
child, 

•  Assessment  —  An  ()l')servation 
and /or  tests  designed  to  determine  \()ur 
child's  abilities  in  specific  areas. 

•  Due  Process  —  Hach  slate  and 
local  school  district  lias  written  descri{> 
lions  of  how  parents  can  question  and 
appeal  the  recomniendaiions.  place- 
ment and  education  of  their  child,  and 
tell  who  to  contact.  They  describe  ihe 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  school 
and  parents  and  gi\e  specific  Meps  and 
tiiiicfraines  for  questions  and  response 
by  boih  parents  and  schools. 

•  l:ducatio}i(il  Ohjechrcs  — 
.Vcconiplishments 
or  tasks  set  for 
y(Kir  child  s  educa- 
tion. They  must  he 
written  so  that 
progress  can  be 


slates  and  is  often  referred  lo  by  iheir 
initials,  l-xamples  are  ihe  \\\\.T..  for  the 
pupil  evaluation  leaiii.  or  P.P.T..  for 
pupil  placeiiieni  team.  The  abbrevia- 
tions and  names  can  be  \  er\'  confu.sing 
to  parents  and  to  "outsiders"  such  as 
medical  people  not  usually  involved  in 
special  education. 

^'ou  are  a  ver\-  imponant  member 
of  this  team.  Ii  may  also  include  a 
teacher,  .social  worker,  psychologist, 
nurse  and  or  oiher  professionals  in  edu- 
cation and  health  care.  .-V  team  leader  or 
chairperson  will  be  appointed.  This  per- 
.son  is  responsible  for  co-ordinating  all 
activities  of  the  team  and  for  leading  the 
meetings. 

•  Iftdependent  litaluation  — 
Similar  to  the  evaluation  done  In-  the 
school,  but  gi\en  b\'  a  trained  person  or 
leam  emj^loyed  ouiside  the  .school  sys- 
lem.  Vou  may  recjuest  an  independent 
evaluation  at  the  expense  cjf  the  school 
sy.stem  if  you  are  not  saii.sfied  with  that 
done  b\*  the  school.  This  independeni 
e\aliiation  mu.st  be  considered  in  plan- 
ning for  your  child's  educational  needs. 

•  Individualized  Education  Plan 
dliP)  —  The  plan  designed  by  ihe  e\a[- 
uation  team  explaining  your  child's  spe- 
cial needs  and  how  the  team  j^lans  lo 
meet  those  needs. 

•  Least  Restrictive  lini  ironnient  — 
('hildren  with  disabilities  mu.st  be  edu- 
cated with  able  bodied  children  when- 
e\er  jiossible  and  not  separated  (jnly 
because  of  iheir  disability,  sometimes, 
however,  a  separate  or  sj^e<  iali/ed 


mi . 


school  may 
Ik*  recom- 
ni  e  n  d  e  d 
because  of 
the  child'.: 
individual 
needs  and 
may  give  a 
child  more 
options  and 
s  e  r  \-  i  c  e  s 
than  the 
public 
school. 

•  Nondiscriminatory  Testing  af 
(dassification  —  The  methods  u.sed 
evaluate  your  child  mast  be  suited 
your  child's  condition.  Testing  shou 
be  done  by  profe.ssionals  who  undt 
stand  the  naiure  and  unique  aspects 
your  child's  injury.  Tor  example,  a  chi 
w  ho  w  rites  \  er\-  slowly  because  of  dit 
culty  holding  a  pencil  due  lo  a  muse 
or  ner\-e  problem  in  the  hands  cann 
be  expected  to  take  a  written  test  in  i 
simie  time  period  as  a  child  with  to 
hand  use. 

•  Referral  —  .-X  facility,  person 
service  which  may  be  suggested  t 
your  child. 

•  Screen iiiif  —  .\  brief  series 
acth  iiies  designed  to  find  out  if  a  co 
plete  exaiuation  is  necessar\*  for  vc 
child. 

•  Zero  Reject  —  \*o  child  beiwe 
ages  ^  and  21  \ears  can  be  deniec 
tree  and  appropriate  education  becai 
( )f  a  disabililw 


measured 

•  Evaluation 
—  A  summary  of 
your  child's  educa- 
tional needs  that 
includes  strengths 
and  weaknesses 
identified  by  the 
a.s,sessment. 

•  Evaluation 
Team  —  .\  group 
of  people  w  (irking 
together  to  evalu- 
ate and  identify 
your  child's  educa- 
tional needs.  This 
team  has  many 
names  among  the 


The  Childhood  Injury  Series 

When  Your  Child  is  Seriously  injured: 

The  Emotional  Impact  on  Families  by  Marilyn  Lash. 
A  40-page  booklet  containing  practical  suggestions  and  techniques  to  help  parents  plan  for  the  future. 
When  Your  Child  Goes  to  School  After  an  Injury 

by  Marilyn  Lash.  A  72-page  booklet  that  helps  families  prepare  for  their  child's  entry  or  return  to  school  after  a  serious  injury. 


Order  Form 

When  Your  Child  Goes  to  School  After  an  Injury 

□  One  copy  $7.50        □  10  copies  S52      □  20  copies  S90 

When  Your  Child  is  Seriously  Injured 

□  One  copy  $4.50  □  1 0  copies  $25  50  □  20  copies  S42 
^  I  have  efKiosed  my  check  or  money  order  Make  checks  payable  lo  Excepuonal  Paronl. 


Total  Enclosed:  $ 

□  50  copies  $1 90    □  1 00  copies  3325 

□  50  copies  $90  'Jl  100  copies  $1 55 
!J  Please  bill  my  credit  card  (minimum  order.  Si  5). 


□  MC    □  VISA  

Account  • 


Signature  
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In  1990.  I>ublic  Law  (!>.L.)  l()l-4''().  the 
Individuals  with  l)isal')iliiics  Hducaiion 
Act  (I.D.E.A.).  amended  and  updated 
P  L  ,94-1*2  (19*^5).  However,  the 
changes  that  occurred  did  not  modify 
t)ne  ol  94-l-t2\s  major  principles — par- 
e-ni  participation.  P.L.  9i-l42  mandated 
that  jxirents  o\  children  with  >pecial 
needs  ix*  included  in  tiie  planning  of 
their  child's  educational  placement  and 
i:)rogram.  This  mandate  makes  parents 
and  educators  partners  in  the  ediica- 
tit)nal  decisions  made  and  pn^i^rams 
developed  for  children  with  disabling 
conditions. 

In  any  partner- 
ship.    I  he  parties 
invoKed  must  make 
a  special  effort  to  he 
understanding  and 
cooperative  for  the 
relationship  work. 
Kach  must  Ix'  aware 
of  the  others  needs 
and  feelings.  While 
hoili   parents  and 
teachers  have 
\'oiced     concerns  l^HHBH^HHi 
about  hovv  best  to 
work  with  each  other,  professionals 
have  had  the  advantage  of  research 
journals  and  hooks  that  relate  parents' 
concerns.  Rarely  is  information  that 
expresses  teacher  concerns  sugges- 
tions about  how  to  more  effectively 
make  this  partnership  work  made 
a\'ailable  to  parents. 

In  order  to  help  balance  the  "infor- 
mation .scales."  a  sur\'e\'  of  ^6  experi- 
enced special  education  teachers  was 
conducted  that  asked  for  teachers'  sug- 
gestions/concerns. The  question  asked 
was:  "What  could  the  parents  of  the 
children  in  your  room  do  to  make  il 
heuer' easier  for  you  to  talk  to  them 
about  their  child's  program,  progress 
or  .succe.sses?" 

.   The  information  gathered  from  the 


'What  could  the  par- 
ents of  the  children  ifi 
your  room  do  to  make  it 
better/easier  for  \  vu  to 
talk  to  them  about  their 
child  s program,  progress 
or  successes':"  " 


teachers  was  combined  into  the  guic 
lines  that  follow.  They  reflect  wh 
teachers  felt  parents  could  do  to  he 
with  this  important  process. 

•Work  with  the  child  at  home,  ft 

alwa\s  helpful  to  have  parents  ht 
Willi  homework.  Tiy  to  follow  throu 
on  suggestions  made  for  the  child.  I 
examj:)le.  Hash  cards  could  be  u.sed 
extra  reinforcement  in  weak  are 
When  the  child  brings  iiome  son 
thing  to  do.  please  make  sure  hcv.'- 
does  it.  If  they  need  help,  help  tin 
with  the  work  and  make  sure  they  . 

the  paper  back 
.school  on  time.  If 
item  couldn't  j 
done,  send  a  note 
you  cannot  instr 
your  own  child 
liome  patiently  a 
effectively,  it  may 
j")ossible  to  \\  ()rk 


an  agreement  \\ 
other  parents 
work     with  e: 
cnher's  children. 


^^^^^^^^^  Encourage  y< 
child  to  bring  ho 
completed  work  to  share  with  you 
positi\'e  parent  attitude  toward  .sch 
encourages  children  to  have  belter  : 
tudes  and  ultimately  greater  progr 
Have  a  summer  folder  for  your  chil( 
work  on  or  summer  activities  i 
encourage  the  use  of  skills  lean 
during  the  .school  year.  This  hel|ys  \ 
carrv'over  during  the  summer  montf 
•  Keep  the  lines  of  communicat 
open.  Remember  that  c(^mmunica 
is  a  I  wo- way  street.  Ho  ask  qt 
tions — talk  to  the  teacher.  Too  m 
times  the  professional  talks  and  ; 
ems  li.sten.  Be  more  verbal s  even  if 
jusr  say:  i  don't  understand  l 
Please  explain  it  again."  Be  ho: 
with  the  teacher.  If  you  don't  ag 
tell  the  teacher.  Don't  let  such  Ih 


ride.  If  Nonunliing  is  boiliering 
you.  dcMi'i  licsiiuic  lo  ask 
ahoui  ii.  Try  to  do  so  in  an 
open,  objeciivt*  manner. 

When  you  ailcnd  an  IHI' 
meeting,  don  i  hcsiiaie  lo  stale 
your  concerns,  feelings  or 
suggestions,  ^'our  input  is 
important  and  needed  as  well 
as  mandated. 

If  there  something 
going  on  outside  ol  school 
that  \-oii  feel  may  be  affecting 
your  child — tlivoree.  death,  il!- 
ne.ss.  financial  problems — by  all  means 
contact  all  of  the  teachers  inxolvecl 
with  your  child.  Wiien  children  are 
worried  or  imder  stress,  their  school - 
work  and  beiia\'ior  can  be  affected. 
Knowing  the  possible  causes  of  the 
child's  stress  can  help  teachers  under- 
stand and  support  the  child. 

in  addition,  lind  out  irom  each 
teacher  the  "rules"  ol  the  teac  her  ^ 
room,  so  that  you  understand  the 
expectations.  .\sk  Cjuesiions  about  the 
educational  and  behavioral  goals  for 
the  \'ear — not  just  the  books  to  be 
completed,  but  what  specific  skilN 
your  child  is  ex|X*cied  to  ma.ster. 

•  Deal  with  problems.  W  hen  there  s 


a  problem  concerning  teacher-child 
relationships  at  .school,  it  is  most  help- 
ful when  a  parent  can  di.scuss  it  with 
the  teacher  first.  If  the  problem  isn't 
resolved  there,  then  ask  for  furiiier 
assistance  from  the  special  education 
supen'i.sor  or  building  principal 

Please  don't  'bad  mouth"  or  criti- 
cize a  teacher  in  front  of  a  child,  h 
encourages  poor  leaciier-child  relation- 
ships. 

•Be  an  active  participant.  Come  to 
sehool  on  parent-teacher  conference 
days  and  tor  other  meetings.  If  iIk* 
teacher  is  going  to  come  to  \  ()ur  home 
for  a  home  visit,  make  an  effoit  to  be 
there  or  arrange  for  a  more  conxenient 
time. 

\'isit  your  child's  classroom  lo  see 
how  he  she  spends  a  typical  da\ 
Parents  are  always  welcome. 

Respond  promptly  to  letters,  esjx- 
cialK'  when  conferences  ha\e  iu-en 
scheduled.  It's  belter  lo  call  and 
reschedule  than  lo  just  not  show  up 

•  Understand  the  '^special"  place- 
ment. Hxpeet  that  your  cliild  will  ha\e 
to  work  ju.st  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  to 
make  progress  in  a  special  program. 
There  may  be  a  lot  of  "territory'  to 
make  up  ccn'er. 
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A  Parent's 
Guide  To 
Helping 
Children 

Communicate 


A  ceauttiij'iv  i.i'jstrau.'O.  use 
lrien(j<v  guidebook  lOf  oarer.::-  '  * 
chi'ofen  .V  \  n  laiiciuacje  aetavs  VVrnten  ov  a  soeecf-'anguacje 
oamotogisT  ii ccn:a»ns DracT:cai ^miavo'^')'  i.ovvt')faci!itn!e 
commu'^ication  and  lang jaae  loarnir^o  vviniin  f^vfj^vMy  cot  v*:-' 
sauons.  routines  ana  activities  used  Dv  soeech-iariauaoe  i  .1 
tnoioq'r>ts.  Darentsandeoucatofsaioundti^e  vvofi^i'  151  DaO'.-s 
1932  edition  S32  imcluoes  shipping  and  tianphngj 

To  order,  or  for  a  Uee  caiaioaue  Ccj"  1-800-828-1376 
imao:naM  Dnot  EPj  307  Arizona  St  B.soec  AZ  8560" 


,„troauci><s  YETTI-' 

CHILD  MONOSKl 


•  Engineered  specifically  to: 
children  (up  to  120/hsJ 

•  Comes  ready  to  ski*  -  outriggers  &  K2  ski  included! 

•  Skis  easily  with  quick  response 

•  Full  range  of  adjustability  to 
accommodate  growth 

•  Custom  seat  insert  for  tight, 
safe  fit  and  easy  turning 

•  Easy  to  work  mechanism 
for  self  loading 

•  Designed  for  stability 
on  chair  lift 

•  Easy  to  adjust  and 

disassemble Cf(»//e«;'ib  remmKili 

•  More  safety  features  than 
any  other  monoski 

•  Shoulder  harness  available 
•Minimal  assembly  required 

Quality  &  Durability  Guaranteed! 

503/628-2895  -  FAX  628-0571 

RADVENTURE,  INC. 

20755  SW  238th  Place  •  Sherwood,  Oregon  97140 
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Tlie  Custom  Desktop 


Wlini  ho  s  at  s<'luM»l  with  ox'ryono  Ah\  iho  last  thinjr  iwods 
to  worry  aliout  is  wlim*  Ui  wnt<»  ami  put  his  hooks,  \\  ith  tht' 
MYDKS(]™  FlipTop  Storag*'  Dosk.  \iv  has  his  umx  p<»rlal»h' 
desk  and  a  platr  to  put  thtn<is  t(H>! 

Its  uni<pic  hall-joint  nio\<'m<'nts  an<l  stunly  supports  fiut 
\m)KS(^  in  a  class  of  its  own.  It  tilts  for  n'a<lin<;.  writinj;  or 
computin*:.  tlu'n  ^!:(M's  flat  for  huK'h  time  ami  hn-aks,  A  mth*! 
st<»ra<;<'  roinpartinrnt  hides  pa(M*rs.  lHM>ks.  p('m*il^)  (ami 
niaylM'  a  few  <*onii<'  lMH>ks}.  Vn<l  ulicn  it  s  time  for  transfers, 
the  n\\'m*  (lesktop  swinjjs  ilown  to  the  side  and  out  <»f  the  \\a\. 

It's  simply  desi<nt(Hl  for  flexihility  and  inowth.  so  he  ran 
IIS4'  his  M\1)KS(1  for  years  to<*ome! 

For  more  information  on  the  4Mitire  MV  l)FS(i  line, 
eontaet  your  ItK'al  n'hah  dealer  anil  ask  to  s<»e  the  MVI)KS<'. 
<lenionstration  \ideo.  Or  eall  us  direeth  for  a  fnM'  hnM-hnre. 

1-800-4-MYDESC 


A  DynaVoK  Case  History 


It's  A  Window  To  His  Personhood 


.  hat*s  how  stixx^  I>orothy  Lockler  feels 
about  Jimmy  Hess's  new  DynaVox®  electronic 
communication  aid 

Because  Dorothy  is  Jimmy's  specdi  language 
patholo^  And  she  knows  that  he's  just  as  bright 
and  fuUctffiin  as  any  other  iSve-year-old  But  she 
also  knows  how  difficult  it  can  be  for  him  to 
show  it,  due  to  his  verbal  apraxia. 

"Imagine  yourself  without  a  voice  "  she  says, 
'\vithout  power  to  make  thir^  happea  Jinimy  is 
cognitively  very  capable,  and  that  gets  overlooked 
in  a  child  with  his  disability." 

But  now  that  he  has  the  DynaVox,  all  that's 
chai^ii^. 

Because  the  DynaVox's  user  friendly,  stateKrf- 
the-art  technolo^  is  designed  to  firee  people  like 
Jimmy  from  the  constraints  of  old  &shioned 
madiines.  Its  intuitive,  language-based  archi- 
tecture he^  them  develop  a  new,  more  natural 
sense  of  setf-esqxessioa  And,  best  of  all,  it's  so  fast 
and  easy  to  learn  that  most  people  can  b^ 
usii^  it  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

^We  fouiKl  it  very  user-friendly  for  Jimmy's 
£unily,*'  says  Dorothy.  '1  just  call     the  ni^t 
before  and  tell  them  what  I  want,  they  do  the 
programming  and  it's  ready  for  the  session." 

"I  think  tli^  DynaVox  is  wonderfiil,"  says 


Jimm/s  mother,  P%ath  Ann 
Hess.  "It's  so  much  fim, 
we  fig^t  over  who's  going  ^^"^ 
to  program  it  Conjured  li^^ 
to  the  other  thii^  out  there,  it's  in  a  field  by 
itself" 

"Fm  very  impressed  with  the  symbol  system  " 
Dorothy  says.  *Tou  can  handle  the  complexity  of 
language  with  it  The  potential  is  there  in  that 
device." 

And  the  secondary  benefits  are  immeasurable. 

'We  were  able  to  make  a  wonderful  voice 
choice  with  him,"  says  Dorothy.  "He  loves 
hearing  it  That's  iMs  voice  saying  that  It's  added  a 
wond^fiil  dimoision  for  him!" 

Jimm/s  father,  Jim  Hess,  thinks  it's  exdting, 
too,  because,  "Pm  actually  hearii^  him  talk  to  me 
for  the  first  time" 

And  Jimmy  agrees.  "It  makes  me  happy!"  he 
says.  ^'Nobody  tus  to  help  me  talk.  Tm  a  big, 
smart  boy!" 

So  if  you  know  someone  who  mi^t  benefit 
from  the  DynaVox,  we  urge  you  to  give  us  a  call. 

Because  there's  nothing  we  like  tetter  than 
nuddng  new  fiiends. 

Unless  it's  helfMng  those  fiiends  find  their  voices 
at  last 
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A  SENTIENT  SYSTEMS  TECHNOLOGY 
Sentient  Systems  Technology.  Inc.  ■  2100  Wharton  Street  ■  Pitttfcuiigjh.  PA  15203  •  1«800«M4«1778 


II  your  child  is  in  a  resource  sel- 
ling, ii  is  iinporiani  to  meet  with  iIk* 
special  teachers  as  well  as  the  regular 
classroom  teachers,  because  the  spe- 
cial teachers  probably  ha\e  a  greater 
impact  on  the  child's  program.  Too 
trequently.  the  special  teachers  are 
overlooked. 

•  Understand  that  M^^^^^^M 
teachers  are  peo- 
ple, too.  It  is  nice  to 
be  appreciLited.  A 
simple  "thank  you" 
tor  extra  time  and 
effort  spent  helping 


In  any  paWiership.  the  par- 
ties involved  must  make  a 
special  effon  to  be  under- 


between  teaciier  and  parent. " 

Parents  and  the  professioiKils  that 
work  with  them  both  want  what  is 
best  for  the  child.  By  better  under- 
standing each  other  and  communicat- 
ing wants,  needs  and  feelings,  the  par- 
ent-professional partnership  can 
become  an  unbeat- 
^^^^^^^^M  able  coalition  that 
ultimately  benefits 
the  child.  And  that 
is,  after  all,  both  the 
purpose  and  the 
intent  of  I.D.E.A. 


your  child  to  accom-  standing  and  cooperative  for  PrescUla  //.  Presky, 


plish  a  goal  is  a 
that  it  takes  to  give  a 
special  teacher  the 
motivation  to  sue-  ^^^^^^^^^ 
ceed  with  greater 
e  n  t  h  u  s  i  a  s  m  . 
IVachers  need  reinlorcement.  too, 

Al.so,  i^lea.se  don  t  put  your  child's 
teacher  on  a  pede.stal.  As  one  teacher 
Mated,  "...teachers  are  not  perfect.  \X'e 
cannot  'cure  children.  W'e  try  and 
work  through  problems  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  and  ability.  When  that 
teacher  falls  off  the  pedestal  you've 
jHit  them  on.  it  s  a  long  hard  fall  that 
mav  ruin  a  working  relationship 


the  relationship  to  work. 


Ph.D.,  has  served 
CIS  a   member  of 
the  faculty  in  the 
mmm^lgg^^^i    Departffient  of 
Special  Iicliicatiofi 
at  Southern  Illifiois  (  furersity  (SIC), 
darhouclale,  for  !()  ycaf'S.  Dr.  Presley 
also  served  as  co-director  of  the 
Parents  Pducatin^^  Parents  Project, 
whose  parent  traifiinii  matehals  were 
used  in  approxitriately  J  states  a)id  5 
foreij^fi  countries.  She  cun'eiitly  senvs 
as  director  (f  the  Illinois  Independent 
^valuators  Reji^istfy  Project  and  will 
fill  the  position  of  center  coordinator 
at  SIUs  College  of  Education  this  fall. 


Introducing  the  Washlet  SIU  from  TOTO,  /\n 
easy  retrofit  replacement  toilet  seal  that  s  proven 
itself  safe,  convenient,  gentle  and  effective  with 
over  3  million  people  worldwide. 

The  Washlet  Sill  puts  daily  personal  In^pene 
back  in  the  hands  of  physically  impaired,  dis- 
abled or  handicappc^d  individuals. 

At  the  touch  of  a  button,  the  micro-computer 
controlled  Washlet  provides  a  soothing  stream  of 
warm  water  that  gently  and  thoroughly  cleans 
sensith^e  tissues.  Followed  by  warm  air  drying. 

If  you  re  a  person  who  has  special  personal 
hygiene  needs  -  or  know  of  or  care  for  someone 
else  who  does -call  our  toll-free 
number,  800-366-7354. 

Frte  Washlet  Sill  tideo.  lU' fidl 
story  afxwl  this  rvmarbahie  ftersofioi 
In'giene prcxiucl.  DerrfOTisf rates  the 
mm  imfxrrtGut  tlnn^  any  person  can 
(mfoy  -  iruiefietuknCfL 

Iit4sfilefsiii 


I  S.  SubMdiar\:  TOTO  KlKl  I  S.\.  INC 
-41^  Vest  Tah  Wcmv.  I  nil  K.  Oninnc.  <i^^ 
Tel  VU)  282  H()H<»  •  F:l\;  CU)  282-1^41 


The  Number  One  Show  of  Products 
AND  Services  for  People  with  Disabiuties 

ABIUTIES 
EXP® 


The  emphasis  is  on  making  life  easier, 
more  independent  and  rewarding 
for  people  with  disabilities.  Come 
and  explore  a  huge,  fully  accessible 
shopping  center"  stocked 
with  hundreds  of  exciting 
products  and  technologies: 


Wheelchairs  •  Vans  • 
Lifts  •  Exercise 
Equipment  •  3  Wheel 
Scooters  •  Computers 

•  Toys  •  Clothing  • 
Book:>  and  Publications 

•  Sports  Equipment 
•  Computer  Seminars 

•  Daily  Living  Aids 


\Vc:)rkshops  and  siippon  groups  arc 
geared  lo  \x)ur  special  needs  and  inleresls. 
li  s  a  "miisl  aliend"  ex'cnl  for  all  ages,  families,  seniors, 
health  care  prox  iders.  rehabilitation  professionals  and 
others. 

Longest  nmning  show  of  its  kind  in  the  US.  •  Opportunitiestotry  and  buy  on  the  Show  floor  • 


Plan  Now  to  Attend  ABILITIES  EXPO  in  a  city  near  you: 


ABILITIES  EXPO 
Southwest 
Dallas,  TX 
Infomart 

December  3-5, 1993 


ABILITIES  EXPO 
Southeast 
Orlando,  PL 
Orlando  Expo  Centre 
January  14-16, 199i 


For  more  information  call  (203)  3741411  ext.  138. 


BRING  THIS  COUPON 
SXVV/'E  OIME  DOI_I_X\r? 


The  eniranee  fee  at  each  Show  is  S4  per  person  but  yoirll  saw  SI  on  a  single  admission  when 
you  pivsent  this  coupon.  Name  and  address  must  Ix*  completed  to  make  this  coupon  \  alid 

NaiiK'  


Mak' 


ZilV 


XUIIini^  I'SI'o  1^  |i|'«liual  .ma  iiuiMj  -.!  In  I  Mumni  \|.iii.n;(.-mi-v  \sM«.Kiio  III,    iiuiiii|iiiiiii"mMlli  new  I'linUiauilK  liv 
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Our  Services  Match  Individual  Needs 


Children  with  special  needs  require  exceptional 
care  and  attention.  Anne  Carlsen  Center  for  Children 
helps  children  and  young  adults  birth  to  21  with  special 
needs  and  their  families  to  achieve  the  highest  possible 
quality  of  life. 

Once.  Anne  Carlsen  Center  for  Children  was  one  of  the 
few  alternatives  for  young  people  with  special  needs. 
Parents  brought  their  children,  often  from  great  distances, 
for  the  education  and  therapies  the  Center  provided. 

Many  children  stayed  throughout  their  school  years, 

growing  into  young  adults  who  could  live  independent 
lives  and  make  contributions  to  their  families  and  society. 
They  also  spent  many  months  of  the  year  away  from  their 
families  and  home  communities. 

More  recently,  mainstreaming  has  brought  services  to  the 
child.  Today's  parents,  special  educators  and  therapists 
know  the  value  of  a  loving  family  and  supportive  fnends 
and  neighbors  to  children  of  all  ages  and  abilities. 

Today,  Anne  Carlsen  Center  for  Children  serves 
children  for  shorter  stays.  As  always,  we  are  committed 
to  providing  high  quality  Individualized  education  and 
rehabilitation.  We  offer  loving  care  and  support  to  the 
students  we  serve  as  well  as  vocational  training  and 
assistive  technology. 

We  work  in  cooperation  with  our  student's  local 
school  districts.  Public  schools  are  aware  of  their 
responsibility  to  serve  children  with  special  needs  and 
many  do  a  wonderful  job  of  providing  these  services.  But 
sometimes  certain  services  are  not  available.  Whether 


Anne  Carlsen  can  help. 
Call  toll-free  (800)  56S-5175 

301  Seventh  Avenue^  NW 
Jamestown,  North  Dakota  58401 


because  of  the  lack  of  specialized  staff  or  technology,  or 
because  the  cost  of  the  services,  the  child  isn't  receiving 
the  type  or  amount  of  programing  needed. 

Anne  Carlsen  Center  for  Children  augments  services 
provided  by  the  child's  home  school  district.  Through 
extensive  diagnostic  evaluation  and  therapy,  we 
determine  a  child  s  abilities  and  offer  suggestions  for 
meeting  their  special  challenges.  Students  no  longer 
spend  all  their  school  years  here.  We  diagnose  their 
needs,  recommend  the  appropriate  program  and  send 
them  home  with  the  tools  needed  for  success  at  home 
and  in  school. 

And,  It  doesn't  stop  there.  Parents  of  a  child  with 
special  needs  come  to  us  for  assistance  in  choosing  the 
right  school  program.  The  same  child,  dunng  the  school 
years,  may  outgrow  a  program,  need  updated  technology, 
or  want  try  some  different  equipment  Once  again  parents 
may  look  to  the  Center  for  assistance.  Dunng  and 
following  high  school,  a  young  person  may  come  here  for 
help  with  daily  living  skills.  Later,  job  training  may  be  the 
focus  of  another  short  stay. 

Anne  Carlsen  Center  for  Children  is  a  resource 
center  for  children  with  special  needs  and  their 
families.  If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  your  child's 
special  needs  and  the  impact  of  these  needs  on  your 
family,  please  call.  If  you  have  questions  about  current 
technology  or  you  want  to  locate  other  parents  of  children 
with  special  needs,  please  call  us  at  1-800-568-5175. 


Anne  Carlsen 
Center  for  Children 
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National  Information  &  Advocacy  Groups  = 


These  organizations  offer  information  and  advocacy  to 
professionals  and  parents  of  children  and  adolescents 
with  disabilities.  The  section  is  arranged  starting  with 
general  information,  followed  by  specific  topics. 


General  Information 

Association  for  the  Care  of 
Children's  Health 

791 0  Woodmont  Avenue 
Suite  300 

Bethesda.MD  20814 
(301)654-6549 
(301)  936^553  (FAX) 

Canadian  Association  for 
Community  Living 

Kinsmen  Building 
York  University 
4700  Keele  Street 
North  York.  ON 
Canada  M3J1P3 
(416)  661-9611 
(416)661-5701  (FAX) 

Children's  Defense  Fund 
25  E  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC  20001 
(202)  628-8787 
(202)  662-3520  (FAX) 

Christian  Council  on  Persons  with 
Disabilities 

1324  Yosemite  B'vd. 
Modesto.  OA  95354 
(209)  524-7993 

Coalition  on  Sexuality  and 
Disability,  Inc. 

122  East  23rd  Street 
New  York.  NY  242-3900 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

1920  Association  Drive 
Reston.  VA  22091-1589 
(703)  620-3660 

(703)  264-9494  (FAX) 

Council  on  Family  Health 

225  Park  Avenue  S 
17th  Floor 

New  York.  NY  10003 
(212)  598-3617 

Keshet-Jewish  Parents  of  Children 
with  Special  Needs 

3525  W.  Peterson. 
Suite  T-17 
Chicago.  IL  60659 
(312)588-0551 

Learning  How.  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  35481 
Charlotte.  NC  28235-5481 

(704)  376-4735 
(704)  376-5024  (FAX) 

MUMS 

(Mothers  United  for  Moral  Support. 
Inc.) 

o'o  Julie  Gordon 
150  Cluster  Street 
Green  Bav.  Wl  54301 
(414)336-5333 

National  Association  of  Protection 
and  Advocacy  Systems 

900  Second  Street  NE.  Suite  221 

Washington.  DC  20002 

(202)  408-9514(202)  408-9520  (FAX) 


National  Catholic  Office  for  Persons 
with  Disabilities 

P.O.  Box  29113 
Washington,  DC  20017 
(202)  529-2933  (Voice/TDD) 
(202)  529-4678 

National  Center  for  Youth  with 
Disabilities 

University  of  Minnesota 
420  Delaware  Street  SE 
Box  721 

Minneapolis.  MN  55455-0392 
(612)  626-2825 
(800)  333-6293 
(612)  626-2134  (FAX) 

National  Council  of  Guilds  for  Infant 
Survival 

P.O.  Box  3586 
Davenport.  lA  52808 
Mailing  address  only. 

National  Easter  Seals  Society 

70  East  Lake  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60601 
(312)726-6200 
(312)  726-4258  (TDD) 
(800)  221-6827 

NICHCY 

(National  Information  Center  for 
Children  and  Youth  with 
Disabilities) 

P.O.  Box  1492 
Washington.  DC  20013 
(703)  893-6061 
(800)  999-5599 
(703)  893-861 4  (TDD) 
(703)  893-1741  (FAX) 

National  Information  System  and 
Clearinghouse  Center  for 
Developmental  Disabilities 

University  of  South  Carolina 
Benson  Building 
Columbia.  SO  29208 
(800)  922-9234 
(800)  922-1 107  (in  SC) 
(803)  777-6058  (FAX) 

National  Organization  on  Disability 

91016th  Street  NW.  Suite  600 
Washington.  DC  20006 
(202)  293-5960 
(202)  229-1187  (in  MD) 
(800)  248-ABLE 

NPND 

(National  Parent  Network  on 
Disabilities) 

1600  Prince  Street.  - 
Suite  115 

Alexandria.  VA  22314 

(703)  684-NPND 

(703)  684-6763  (Voice/TDD) 

National  Vaccine  Information 
Center— Disutisfied  Parents 
Together 

204'F  Mill  Street 
Vienna,  VA  22180 
(703)  938-DPT3 
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SIECUS 

(Sex  Information  and  Education 
Council  Of  U.S.) 

130  West  42nd  Street, 
Ste.  2500 

New  York.  NY  10036 
(212)819-9770 
(212)  819-9776  (FAX) 

STOMP 

(Specialized  Training  of  Military 
Persons) 

c/o  Washington  PAVE 
12208  Pacific  Highway  SW 
Tacoma.  WA  98499 
(206)  588-1741 

Accessible  Housing 

Center  for  Accessible  Housing 

North  Carolina  State  University/ 
School  of  Design 
Box  8613 

Raleigh,  NC  27695-8613 
(919)515-3082 
(919)  515-3023  (FAX) 

Office  of  Fair  Housing  and  Equal 
Opportunity 

820  First  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC  20002 
(202)  275-084J. 
(202)  708-4252  DC) 

Adoption 

AASK 

(Adopt  a  Special  Kid) 

3530  Grand  Avenue 
Oakland.  CA  94610 
(510)  451-1748 

Adoptive  Families  of  America 

3333  Highway  100N 
Minneapolis.  MN  55422 
(612)  535-4829 

Children's  Adoption  Support 
Services 

1039  Evarts  Street  NE 
Washington.  DC  20017 
(202)  362-3264 

National  Adoption  Center 

1500  Walnut  Street. 
Suite  701 

Philadelphia.  PA  19102 
(215)  735-9988 
(800)  TOA-DOPT 
(215)  735-9410  (FAX) 

National  Adoption  information 

11426  Rockville  Pike. 
Suite  410 

Rockville.  MD  20852 
(301)231-6512 

Career  Counseling 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Disabilities 
and  Gifted  Education 

1 920  Association  Drive 
Reston.  VA  22091-1589 
(703)  264-9474 
(703)  264-9494  (FAX) 

JAN 

(Job  Accommodation  Network) 

West  Virginia  University 
1918  Chestnut  Ridge  Road. 
Suite  1 

Morgantown.  WV  26506-6080 

(800)  526-7234 

(800)  526-2262  (in  Canada) 

(800)  DIA-UAN  (Voice/TDD/Bulletin 

Board  Service) 


(800)  ADA-WORK 
JOB 

(Job  Opportunities  for  the  Blind) 

National  Center  of  the  Blind 
1800  Johnson  Street 
Baltimore,  MD  21230 
(410)  659-9314 
(800)  638-7518 

National  Clearinghouse  on 
Postsecondary  Education  for 
individuals  with  Disabilities 

HEATH  Resource  Center 
1  Dupont  Circle,  Suite  800 
Washington.  DC  20036-1193 
(202)  939-9320 
(800)  54H-EATH 

Partnership  for  Training  and 
Employment  Careers 

1620 1  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20006 
(202)  887-6120 

TASPP 

(Technical  Assistance  for  Special 
Populations  Program) 

National  Center  for  Research  in 
Vocational  Education  (NCRVE) 
University  of  Illinois  Site 
45  Education  Building 
1310  S.  Sixth  Street 
Champaign.  IL  61820 
(217)  333-0807 
(217)  244-5632  (FAX) 

Education 

AHEAD 

(Association  on  Higher  Educatior 
and  Disability) 

P.O.  BOX21192 
Columbus.  OH  43221 
(614)  488-4972  (Voice/TDD) 

National  Committee  for  Citizens  i 
Education 

900  Second  Street  NE. 
Ste.  8 

Washington.  DC  20002 
(202)  544-9495 
(800)  NET-WORK 

National  Information  Center  for 
Educational  Media 

4314  Mesa  Grande  SE 
Albuquerque,  NM  87108 
(505)  265-3591 

Legal  Assistance 

American  8ar  Association 
Center  on  Children  and  the  Law 

1800  M  Street  NW 
Suite  200  South 
Washington,  DC  20036 
(202)  331-2250 

DREDF 

(Disability  Rights  Education  and 
Defense  Fund) 

2212  Sixth  Street 
Berkeley.  CA  94710 
(510)  644-2555 

The  Bazelow  Center 

1101  15th  Street  NW 
Suite  1212 

Washington.  DC  20005 
(202)  467-5730 
(202)  223-0409  (FAX) 


Working  together 
for  a  better  future! 


At  Devereux.  the  concept  of  working  together  is 
emphasized  and  encouraged. 

In  residential,  day,  and  community-based  treatment  centers 
nationwide,  Devereux  provides  comprehensive  services  to 
individuals  of  all  ages  who  have: 

•  Emotional  disturbances 

•  Developmental  disabilities 

•  Mental  retardation 

•  Dual  diagnoses 

•  Autism 

•  Post-head  trauma 
Devereux  services: 

•  A  wide  range  of  therapeutic,  educational,  and  vocational 


Contact:  National  Referral  Services 
1-800*345-1292,  X3045or 
215/964-3045 
FAX:  215/9714600 


programs  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  the 
individual 

•  Individual,  group,  and  family  therapies 

Devereux  programs: 

•  Residential  centers 

•  Specialized  psychiatric  hospitals/intensive  residential 
treatment  centers 

•  Community-based  living 

Devereux  locations: 

Arizona,  Califomia.  Connecticut,  Delaware.  Florida,  Georgia, 
Maryland.  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Texas. 


The 

Devereux 
Foundation 
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National  Center  for  Law  and  the 
Deaf 

Galiaudet  University 
800  Florida  Aveneu  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002 
Mailing  address  oniy 

Pike  Institute 

Boston  University/Schcol  of  Law 
765  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02215-1620 
(617)  353-2904 
(617)  353-2906  (FAXl 

Newborns  with  Illness 

Parent  Care 

9041  Colgate  Street 
Indianapolis.  IN  46268 
(317)  872-9913 

Rare  Disorders 

Lethbridge  Society  for  Rare 
Disorders 

#100B.  515-7  Streets 
Lethbridge.  AB 
Canada  T1J2G8 
(403)  329-0665 

National  Organization  for  Rare 
Disorders  (NORD) 

100  Route  37 

P.O.  Box  8923 

New  Fairfield.  CT  06812 

(203)  746-6518.  (800r  999-NORD 


Rehabilitation 

Canadian  Rehabilitation  Council  for 
the  Disabled 

45  Sheppard  Avenue  E.  Suite  801 
Willowdale.  ON 
Canada  M2N  5W9 
(416)250-7490 
(416)  229-1371  (FAX) 

Kinsman  Rehabilitation  Foundation 
of  British  Columbia 

2256  West  12th  Avenue 
Vancouver,  BC,  Canada  V5K  2N5 
(604)  736-8841 
(604)  738-0603  (TDD) 

National  Rehabilitation  information 
Center 

8455  Colesville  Road 

Silver  Spring.  MD  20910 

(301)588-9284 

(800)  227-0216  (VoiceH'DD) 

Worid  Rehabilitation  Fund 

386  Park  Avenue  S 
Suite  500 

New  York.  NY  10016-4901 
(212)  725-7875 

Self-Help 

American  Self-Help  Clearinghouse 

St.  Clares-Riversiae  Medicai  Center 
Denville.  NJ  07834 
(201)625-7101 
(201)625-9053  (TDD) 

National  Self-Help  Clearinghouse 
Grad.  School/University  Center 
CUNY 

25  West  43rd  Street. 
Room  620 

New  York,  NY  10036 
(212)  642-2944 


Sibling  Support 

Siblings  for  Significant  Change 

United  Chanties  Building 
105  E,  22nd  Street. 
Room  710 

New  York,  NY  10010 
(212)420-0776 

Siblings  Information  Network 

The  A.J.  Pappanikou  Center  on 
Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation: 
A  University  Affiliated  Program) 
1776  Ellington  Road 
South  Windsor,  CT  06074 
(203)  648-1205 
(203)  644-2031  (FAX) 

Travel  and  Exchange 

Mobility  International 

P.O.  Box  3551 

Eugene.  OR  97403 

(503)  343-1284  (VoiceATDD) 

Travelin'  Talk 

P.O.Box  3534 
Clarksville.  TN  37043-3534 
(615)  552-6670 

Hotlines 

DIRECT  LINK  for  the  disABLED.  inc. 

P.O.  Box  1035 
Solvang,  CA  93464 
(805)  688-1603  (Voice/TT) 

National  Digestive  Diseases 
Information  Clearinghouse 

9000  Rockville  Pike 
Box  NDDIC 
Bethesda,  MD  20892 
(301)654-3810 
(301)496-2830  (FAX) 


National  Jewish  Center  for 
Immunology  and  Respiratory 
Medicine 

1400  Jackson  Street 
Denver,  CO  80206-2762 
(800)  222-LUNG 

National  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Hotlir 

Monkbello  Hospital 
2201  Argonne  Drive 
Baltimore,  MD  21218 
(800)  526-3456 

Social  Security  Administration 
Hotline 

(800)  772-1213 
(800)  325-0778  (TDD) 

U.S.  Architectural  Transportatior 
Barriers  Compliance  Board 

For  information  related  to  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 

(800)  USA-ABLE 
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Each  person  is  a  unique  individual 
with  God-given  potential  to  live  a 
personally  satisfying,  productive  life. 
At  St.  Colerta's.  we  not  only  believe 
this,  but  we  act  on  our  belief.  Each 
of  our  stuaents  and  adult  residents 
receives  The  kind  of  persoriol 
attention  they  might  expect  to 
receive  from  their  own  family.  Their 
education,  nome  iife.  recreation  and 
ieisuie  activities,  vocational  training 
and  employment  are  planned  to 
make  the  most  of  their  individual 
interests  and  abilities.  We  are  a 
caring  community  where  each  of  us 
shares  a  loving  concern  for  one 
another.  In  a  world  where  love  is 
sometimes  in  short  supply,  we  have 
it  in  abunaance. 

St.  Colleta  School,  founded  in  1904, 
offers  a  year-round  academic 
residential  program  for  children  and 
young  aaults  (ages  6-25)  with 
mental  retardation.  Special  sen/ices 
include  personal  and  vocational 
counseling,  socialization  skills. 


In  A  World 
Where  Love 
Is  Sometimes  In 
Short  Supply 

We  Have 

It  In 
Abundance 


/hColellQ-^hoo 

W4955  Highway  18 
Jefferson.  Wisconsin  53549 


personal  living  skills,  transitional 
home  living,  speech  and  language 
development,  music  and  art. 
adaptive  physical  education  and 
swimming,  and  physical  and 
occupational  therapy. 


Our  Alverno  ICF/MR  program 
provides  superior  quality  care 
for  adult  residents  in  a 
Pleasant,  attractive  setting. 
Wholesome  meals,  attentive 
staff,  and  stimulating  activities 
are  among  the  things  which 
make  Alverno  of  special 
interest  to  families  seeking 
comprehensive  care. 


Other  St.  Coletta  programs  include 
habilitation/vocational  training 
employment  opportunities  for  adul* 
workers,  and  community  transitiona 
group  homes.  For  further  information 
contact  the  Admissions  Office  o 
(414)  674-4330. 


Confidence, 
Independence, 
Success . . . 

T 

XhcCroichecl  Mountain  Rchahilitaiion 
Ccnicr  and  Schoi  )l  offers  inno\aii\c  acadentic. 
therapeutic.  reNicleniial.  and  medical  senices 
designed  to  nix\iniize  the  educational  potential  of 
phvMcally  and  de\elo|Miientall\-  challenged 
children  and  voung  adults  v.  itiv 

•  Head  ln)un  •  Cerebral  Talsy  •  ^pina  Bifida 

•  Auii^ni  •  Down  s  S\  ndronie  •  I)e\elopmcntal. 
Behavioral.  Fniotional  and  Neurological  Disorders 

•  Fetal  Substance  Exposure 

The  CMRC  program  includes: 

•  FulK  .Accredited  Fre[)araton  School  Curriculum 

•Modern  Residential  Grouj)  Homes 
•  Licensed  Nursing  Facilit\-  •  Dav  Students 
•  Total  Communications  Center 

•  Fully  Adaptiie  and  .-Xccessible  Sports  Facilitx 

Crotched  mountain 
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helps  develop  happy,  fulfilled  people  by 
promoting  self-worth  and  self-sufficiency* 

Agape  Village,  a  residential  community  for  mentally  retarded/ 
intellectually  disabled  adults,  provides  a  learning  atmosphere  in  which 
a  highly  qualified  professional  staff  offer  Villagers  opportunities  for 
success  in 

■  learning  home  living  skills  and  monev  management 

■  vocational  and  lob  training         ■  social.'emotional  growth 

■  physical  fitness  and  recreation     ■  spintual  growth  and  church  parucipation 

Contact:  Glenda  B.  Wallace.  Ph.D.,  Agape  Village 
3711  Agape  Village  Rd.,  Macon.  GA  31210, 912-471-3700 


No  Behavior  Problem  is 

TOO  TOUGH 

for  Behavior  Research  Institute,  a  24  hour,  365  day  program 
which  serves  persons  with  autism,  mental  retardation,  or 
emotional  disorders. 

•  No  psychotropic  drugs 

•  Zero  rejections  and  zero  expulsions 

•  Consistent  behavior  modification 

•  One  computer  for  each  student 

•  Open  visiting  policy 

We  also  operate  Hope  Academy,  a  separate  program  for 
adolescents  with  average  to  high  IQs  who  exhibit  problem 
behaviors  such  as  fire-setting,  running  away,  refusing  to 
cooperate,  drug  abuse,  and  inappropriate  sexual  conduct. 

Our  friends  and  relatives  who  see  him  after  not  having  seen 
him  for  several  years  are  astounded  by  the  remarkable 
improvement  he  has  made  during  his  years  at  BRI. 

Paul  Peterson,  Ph.D.,  parenf 

Behavior  Research  Institute 

240  Laban  Street,  Providence,  Rl  02909  1-800-231-5405 
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National  Organizations  for  Specific  Disabilities  and  Condition 


These  national  groups  offer  needed  services,  resources 
and  support  to  parents  and  professionals.  Services  pro- 
vided may  include  rehabilitation,  housing,  advocacy, 
information  networking  and  more. 
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Acoustic  Neuroma 

Acoustic  Neuroma  Assocation 

P.O.  Box  12402 
Atlanta.  GA  30355 

(404)  237-8023.  (404)  237-2704  (FAX) 

Agenesis  of  the  Corpus 
Callosum 

ACQ  Network 

86  N.  Mam  St. 
Orono.  ME  04473 
(207)  866-2062 

Aicardi  Syndrome 

Aicardi  Syndrome  Awareness  and 
Support  Group 

29  Delavan  Ave. 

Toronto.  Ontario.  Canada.  M5P  1T2 
(416)  481-4095 

Aicardi  Syndrome  Newsletter,  Inc. 

51 15  Troy  Urban  a  Rd. 
Casstown.OH  45312 
(513)  339-6033  (phone/FAX) 

Albinism  and 
Hypopigmentation 

National  Organization  for  Albinism 
and  Hypopigmentation  (NOAH) 

1500  LoctstSt..  Suite  1816 

Philadelpha.  PA  19102 

(800)  473-2310.  (215)  545-2322 

Amputation 

National  Amputation  Foundation 

73  Church  St. 

Malverne.  NY  11565 

(516)  887-3600.  (516)  887-3667 

Amylotrophic  Lateral 
Sclerosis  (Lou  Gehrig's 
Disease) 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
Association 

21021  Ventura  Blvd..  Suite  321 
Woodland  Hills.  CA  91364 
(800)  782-4747 

Angelman  Syndrome 

Angelman  Syndrome  Foundation 

5950-77  SW  20th  Ave 
Gainesville.  FL  32607 
(904)  332-3303  (phone/FAX) 

Anorectal  Malformations 

Pull-thru  Network 

1  Circle  Rd. 
Danen.  CT  06820 
(203)  655-6288 

Aphasia  (inability  to  form  words) 

National  Aphasia  Association 
Young  People's  Network 

P.O.  Box  1887 


Murray  Hill  Station 

New  York.  NY  10156-0611 

(800)  922-4622 

Arnold-Chiari  Syndrome 

Arnold-Chiari  Family  Network 

67  Spring  Street 
Weymouth.  MA  02188 
(617)337-2368 

Arthritis 

American  Juvenile  Arthritis 
Organization 

1314  Spring  St.  NW 
Atlanta.  GA  30309 

<404)  872-7100.  (404)  872-0457  (FAX) 

Arthrogryposis 

Avenues 

National  Support  Group  for 
Arthrogryposis  Multiplex  Congenita 

P.O.  Box  5192 
Sonora.  CA  95370 
(209)  928-3688 

Asthma  and  Allergy 

Asthma  and  Allergy  Foundation  of 
America 

112515th  St.  NW.  Suite  502 
Washington.  DC  20005 
(800)  7AS-THMA 
(202)  466-8940  (FAX) 

Ataxia  (loss  of  coordinated 
movement) 

National  Ataxia  Foundation 

750  Twelve  Oaks  Center 

15500  Wayzata  Blvd. 

Wayzata.  MM  55391 

(612)  473-7666,  (612)  473-9289  (FAX) 

Attention  Deficit  Disorder 

National  Attention  Deficit  Disorder 
Assn.  (NADDA) 
(local  support  groups) 

19262  Jamboree  Road 
Irvine.  CA  92715 
{membership  in  NADDA) 
P.O.  Box  488 

West  Newbury,  MA  01985 
(800)  487-2282 


Children  with  Attention  Deficit 
Disorders  (C.H.A.D.D.) 

499  N.W.  70th  Ave..  Suite  308 

Plantation.  FL  33317 

(305)  587-3700.  (305)  587-4599  (FAX) 

Autism 

Autism  Network  International  (ANI) 

PO.  Box  1545 
Lawrence.  KS  66044 


Autism  Society  of  America 

7910  Woodmont  Ave..  Suite  650 
Bethesda.  MD  20814 
(800)  3AU-T1SM.  (301)  657-0881 
(301)  657-0869  (FAX) 

National  Autism  Hotline/Autism 
Services  Center 

605  Ninth  St. 
Prichard  Building 
P.O.  Box  507 

Huntington.  WV  25710-0507 

(304)  525-8014.  (304)  525-8026  (FAX) 

Families  of  More  Able  Autistic 
People  (MAAP) 

P.O.  Box  524 

Crown  Point.  IN  46307 

Batten's  Disease 

Batten's  Disease  Support  and 
Research  Association 

2600  Parsons  Avenue 
Columbus.  OH  43207 
(800)  448-4570 

Beckwith-Wiedemann 
Syndrome 

Seckwith-Wiedemann  Support 
Network 

3206  Braeburn  Circle 
Ann  Arbor.  Ml  48108 
(313)  973-0263.  (313)  973-9721  (FAX) 

Birth  Defects 

Association  of  Birth  Defect  Children 

Orlando  Executive  Park 

5400  Diplomat  Circle.  Suite  270 

Orlando.  FL  32810 

(407)  629-1466  (phone/FAX) 

March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects 
Foundation 

1275  Mamaroneck  Ave. 
White  Plains.  NY  10605 
(914)  428-7100.  (914)  428-8203  (FAX) 

National  Birth  Defects  Center 

30  Warren  Street 
Boston.  MA  02135 

(617)  787-5958.  (617)  787-9019  (FAX) 

National  Network  to  Prevent  Birth 
Defects 

Box  15309  SE  Station 
Washington.  DC  20003 
(202)  543-5450 

Brain  Damage 

Andrew  Blake  Foundation 

Box  67 A9.  Row  1 
Winona.  MN  55987 
(507)  452-5734 

Brain  Diseases  and 
Disorders  (general) 

Children's  Brain  Diseases 

Foundation 

350  Parnassus  Ave..  Suite  900 

San  Francisco.  CA  941 1 7 

(415)  565-6259.  (41 5j  863-3452  (FAX) 


Fighters  for  Encephaly  Defects 
Support  (FEDS) 

3032  Brereton  St.. 
Pittsburgh.  PA  15219 
(412)687-6437 


Brain  Tumor 

American  Brain  Tumor  Associatio 

720  River  Rd..  Suite  146 
DesPlaines.  IL  60018 
(708)  827-9910 
(800)  886-2282  (patient  line) 
(708)  827-9918  (FAX) 

Cancer 

American  Cancer  Society 

1599  Clifton  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30329-4251 
(800)  ACS-2345 

AMC  Cancer  Information  Center 

1600  Pierce  St. 
Lakewood.  CO  80214 
(800)  525-3777 

Candlelighters  Childhood  Cancer 
Foundation 

7910  Woodmont  Ave..  Suite  460 

Bethesda.  MD  20814 

(800)  366-2223.  (301)  718-2686  (F/ 

National  Cancer  Institute 
Cancer  info.  Resource  Branch 

9000  Rockville  Pike 
Bldg.31.Room10A-16 
Bethesda.  MD  20892 
(800)  4-CANCER 

Familial  Polyposis  Registry 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
500  University  Ave.,  Suite  1 157 
Toronto,  ON  Canada  M5G  1X5 
(416)  586-8334 

G.I.  Polyposis  and  Hereditary  Co: 
Cancer  Registry 

Ctr  for  Medical  Genetics, 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
600  N.Wolfe  St. 
Baltimore.  MD  21287-4922 
(410)  955-3875 

Intestinal  Multiple  Polyposis  and 
Colorectal  Cancer  (IMPACC) 

1008-101  Srinker  Drive 
Hagerstown.  MD  21740 
(301)791-7526 

Corporate  Angel  Network  (CAN) 

Westchester  County  Airport 
Building  1 

White  Plains,  NY  10604 

(914)  328-1313.  (914)  328-3938  (F 

Cardio-Facio-Cutaneouj 
Syndrome 

CFC  Support  Network 

157  Alder  Ave, 
McKee  City,  NJ  08232 
(609)  646-5606 

Cerebral  Palsy 

United  Ceret>ral  Palsy  Associatii 

1522  K  Street  NW.  #1112 
Washington.  D.C.  20005 
(800)  872-5827,  (202)  842-1266 
(202)  842-3519  (FAX) 

Charcot-Marie-Tooth 
Disease 

Chircot-Marle-Tooth  (CMT) 
Inttmatlonal 

1  Springbank  Drive 

St,  Catharines.  ON.  Canada  L2S  i 

(416)  687-3630 


National  Organizations  for  Specific  Disabilities  and  Conditions 

Charcot«Marie-Tooth  Association 

Crozer  Mills  Enterprise  Center 
601  Upland  Ave..  Upland.  PA  19015 
(215)  499-7486.  (215)  489-7429  (FAX) 


CHARGE  Syndrome  • 

CHARGE  Syndrome  Foundation*  inc. 

Coloboma  of  the  eye 

Heart  malformations 

Atresia  of  the  Choanae  (nasai) 

Retardation  of  growth  and/or 

development 

Genital  Hypoplasia 

Ear  anomalies 

2004  Parkade  Blvd. 

Columbia.  MO  65202 

(314)  442-7604 

Children  who  have  Died 

Compassionate  Friends 

P.O.Box  3696 

Oak  Brook.  IL  60522-3696 

(708)  990-0010.  (708)  990-0246  (FAX) 

A.M.E.N.D.  (Aiding  Mothers  & 
Fathers  Experiencing  Neonatai 
Death) 

4324  Berrywick  Terrace 
St.  Louis.  MO  63128 
(314)  487-7582 

Chromosome  9p- 

Support  Group  for  9p- 

675  N.  Round  Table  Drive 
Las  Vegas.  NV  89110 
(702)  453-0788 

Support  Group  for  Monosomy  9p 

43304  Kipton  Nickle  Plate  Road 
La  Grange.  OH  44050 
(216)  775-4255 


Trisomy  9  International  Parent 
Support  (TIPS) 

Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan 
3901  Beaubien  Blvd. 
Detroit.  Mil  48201-2196 
(313)  745-4513 


Chromosomes  18  and  13 

Chromosome  18  Registry  & 
Research  Society 

6302  Fox  Head 

San  Antonio.  TX  78247 

(512)  657-4968  (ph.  ne/FAX) 

Support  Organization  for  Trisomy 
18,13  and  Related  Disorders 

2982  S.  Union  St. 
Rochester.  NY  14624 
(716)  594-4621 

Chromosome  Deletion 

Chromosome  Deletion  Outreach 

P.O.  Box  532 

Center  Moriches.  NY  11934 
(516)  878-3510 

Chronic  Dizziness  and 
Balance  Disorders 

Pen  Pal  Support  Group  for  Chronic 
Dizziness  &  Balance  Disorders 

Box  305 
Elliot.  lA  51532 
(712)  767-2325 

Chronic  Illness 

Parents  of  Chronically  III  Children 

1527  Maryland  St. 
Springfield.  IL  62702 
(217)  522-6810 


Families  of  Children  Under  Stress 
(FOCUS) 

P.O.  Box  1058 
Conyers.  GA  30207 
(404)  483-9845 


Cleft  Palate 

Cleft  Palate  Foundation 

1218  Grandview  Ave 
Pittsburgh.  PA  15211 
(800)  24-CLEFT.  (412)  481-1376 
(412)  481-0847  (FAXl 

Prescription  Parents,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  161 
W.  Roxbury.  MA  02132 
(617)  527-0878 

Cockayne  Syndrome 

Share  and  Care 

1294  S  Street 

North  Valley  Stream.  NY  1 1 580 
(516)  825-2284 

Coffln-Lowry  Syndrome 

Coffin-Lowry  Syndrome  Foundation 

6790  N.E.  Day  RoadW 
Bainbridge  island.  WA  981 10 
(206)  842-1523 

Cooley's  Anemia 

Cooiey's  Anemia  Foundation 

105  East  22nd  Street.  Suite  911 

New  York.  NY  lOOlO 

(212)  598-091 1.  (212)  598-4892  (FAX) 


Cornelia  de  Lange 
Syndrome 

Cornelia  de  Lange  Syndrome 
Foundation 

60  Dyer  Avenue 
Collinsville.  CT  06022-1201 
(800)  223-8355.  (800)  753-CDLS 
(203)  693-0159.  (203)  693-6819  (FAX) 

Craniofacial  Disorders 

AboutFace  U.S.A. 

1002  Liberty  Ln. 
Warrington.  PA  18976 
(800)  225-FACE 
(215)  491-0603  (FAX) 

AboutFace 

99  Crowns  Lane.  3rd  Floo^ 
Toronto.  ON  Canada  M5R  3P4 
(416)  944-FACE 
(416)  944-2488  (FAX) 

FACE  of  Sarasota,  inc. 

Bernice  Brooks  Bergen,  exec.  dir. 

P.O.  Box  1424 

Sarasota.  FL  34230 

(813)  955-9250.  (813)  923-2929  (FAX) 

Children's  Craniofacial  Association 

10210  N.  Central  Expressway 

Suite  230.  LB37 

Dallas.  TX  75231 

(800)  535-3643.  (214)  368-3590 

(214)  368-3599  (FAXi 

Let's  Face  It 

P.O.  Box  711 
Concord.  MA  01742 
(508)  371-3186 


Children  of  Promise 


■  j  u;uU  tn  thank 
1  Ik-  (  t'littT  s  statT  Inr 
the  torrsiupit.  pcrvistt  iu i' 
and  lAptTli^t'  in  tAfciilini: 
pi  rhap^  llu'  finest  pro-jrani 
lor  anlisli(  cluldnn  and 
adults  in  tlu  nation. 


he  New  England  Center  for  Autism  is  dedicated  to  providing 
the  niost  caring,  confiprehensive.  and  innovative  education 

available  today  to  children  with  autism  and 
mental  retardation. 

Our  bchaviorally  oriented,  community-based 
center  ser\-ing  students  aged  3  to  adult,  has 
revolutionized  the  way  in  which  children  with 
autism  and  developmental  disabihtics  are  cared 
for  and  educated.  At  admission,  these  students 
have  severe  behavioral  problems  including 
aggression,  self-injurious  behavior  and  hyper- 
activity. Half  of  our  students  have  seizure 
disorders. 


New  England 
Center  for 
Autism.inc 


Our  educational  facility  is  located  in 
Southboro,  Massachusetts,  with  12  attractive  student  homes  in 
nearby  neighborhoods.  Our  professional  staff  includes  clinical 
psychologists,  special  educators,  social  workers,  nurses  and  physi- 
cians. Appropriate  students  arc  welcomed  from  all  over  the  U.S. 

For  more  in  formaiion,  please  conuia 
Vinceni  Strullx.  Jr..  E.\eci(tive  Director 


33  Turnpike  Road  •  Southhom.  MA  01772  •  (5()S)  481-1015  •.lusi  20  miles  west  of  Boston 
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FACES— National  Association  for 
the  Crank)facially  Handicapped 

PO.  Box  11082 

Chattanooga,  TN  37401 

(600)  332-2373.  (615)  267-3124  (FAX) 

National  Foundation  for  Facial 
Reconstruction 

317  East  34th  Street,  9th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10016 
(800)  422-FACE.  (212)  263-6656 
(212)  263-7534  (FAX) 

Hemifacial  Microsomia/Goldenhar 
Syndrome 

Family  Support  Network 
84  Gleniffer  Hill  Rd, 
Richboro,  PA  18954 
(215)  364-3199 

Cri  Du  Chat  (Cat  Cry) 
Syndrome 

The  5p-  Society 

11609  Oakmont 
Overland  Park.  KS  66210 
(913)  469-8900 

Crohn's  Disease  and 
Ulcerative  Colitis 

Crohn's  &  Colitis  Foundation  of 
America 

444  Park  Ave.  S.  11th  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10018 

(800)  343-3637.  (212)  779-4098  (FAX) 

Cushing  Syndrome 

National  Cushing  Syndrome 
Association 

4645  Van  Nuys  Blvd.,  Suite  104 

Sherman  Oaks.  OA  91403 

(818)  788-9239,  (818)  788-2413  (FAX) 


Cyclic  Vomiting 
Syndrome 

Cyclic  Vomiting  Syndrome 
Association 

13180  Caroline  Court 
Elm  Grove.  Wl  53122 
(414)  784-6842.  (414)  821-5494 


Cystic  Fibrosis 

Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 

6931  Arlington  Rd. 

Bethesda,  MD  20814 

(800)  FIG-HTCF,  (301)  95V4422, 

(301)951-6378  (FAX) 

Cystinosis 

Cystinosis  Foundation 

1212  Broadway,  Suite  830 
Oakland,  OA  94612 
(800)  392-8458 

Cytochrome  C  Oxidase 
Deficiency 

Cytochrome  C  Oxidase  Deficiency 

Parental  Research  and  Support 
Foundation 

109  Maior  St. 
Aliquippa,  PA  15001 
(412)  375-8347 

Diabetes 

American  Diabetes  Association 

National  Ser/ice  Center 
1660  Duke  St. 
Alexandria.  VA  22314 
(800)  232-3472.  (703)  549-1500 
(703)  683-2890  (FAX) 


National  Orjiani/aiions  tor  Specific 

Canadian  Diabetes  Association 

15  Toronto  St..  Suite  1001 
Toronto.  ON  Canada  M5C  2E3 
(416)  363-3373,  (416)  363-3393  (FAX) 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
International 

/cA^/^     432  Park  Ave  S.  16th  Floor 
(FAX)      New  York,  NY  10016 

(800)  533-2873,  (212)  889-7575 
(212)532-8791  (FAX) 


ERLC 


Did  I  Hear  You  Say  Help? 


 ^  n  National  Christian 

11  Resourct  Center  on 

Mental  Retardation 

jB^^B        a  sarvfce  of: 

1  (1  BeUiesda 

E—JH     UUTMCnAN  HOMES 

■     AND  BERVICES.  tt^n. 

■  700  Hoffman  Or. 

■  Watenown.  Wl  53094 

A.L.  Napolitano 

Executive  Directof 

Call  1400>36d-INFO 

□  Are  you  looking  for 
appropriate  services 
for  yourself,  your  family 
member  or  client? 

□  Would  you  like  to 
obtain  information  on 
religious  services  and 
materials  offered  by 
specific  faith  groups 
and  Bethesda? 


Thon  call  our  toll-frea  hotline  V800-369-INFO. 
We  offer: 

•  Lists  of  services  in  specified  geographic  areas. 

•  Referrals  to  advocacy  and  support  groups. 

•  Referrals  to  religious  education  programs. 

•  Lists  of  religious  materials. 

'seuiesda  offers  workshops  and  resources  to  hei| 
you  build  parish  ministries  which  fully  include 
persons  with  disabilities  and  their  families.  For 
more  information  call  1-800-369'INFO. 


DiGeorge  Syndrome 

Information  and  Support  for 
DiGeorge  Syndrome  Fanillles 

4075'B  Miramar  St, 
La  Jolla,  CA  92037 
(619)  453-8340 

Down  Syndrome 

Association  for  Children  with  Down 
Syndrome 

2616l^art!n  Ave, 

Bellmore,  NY  11710 

(516)  221-4700,  (516)  221-431 1  (FAX) 

Canadian  Down  Syndrome  Society 

12837  76th  Ave.,  Suite  206 

Surrey.  BC.  Canada  V3W2V3 

(604)  599-6009.  (604)  599-6165  (FAX) 

Caring  inc. 

P.O,  Box  400 
Milton.  WA  98354 
(206)  922-8607 

National  Down  Syndrome  Congress 

1605  Chantilly  Drive.  Suite  250 
Atlanta.  GA  30324 
(800)  232-6372,  (404)  633-1555 
(404)  633-281 7  (FAX) 


Disabilities  and  Conditio] 
National  Down  Syndrome  Society 

666  Broadway.  Suite  810 
New  York.  NY  10012 
(800)  221-4602.  (212)  460-9330 
(212)  979-2873  (FAX) 

Dysautonomia  Foundati< 

Dysautonomia  Foundation 

20  E,  46th  Street,  Rm.  302 

New  York,  NY  10017 

(212)  949-6644.  (212)  682-7625  (F> 

Dyslexia 

Dyslexia  Research  Institute,  Inc. 

4745  Centerville  Road 
Tallahasse,  FL  32308 
(904)  893-2216,  (904)  893-2440  (R 

The  Orton  Dyslexia  Society 

8600  La  Salle  Rd. 
Chester  Bldg,.  Suite  382 
Baltimore.  MD  21286-2044 
(800)  222-3123.  (410)  296-0232 
(410)  321-5069  (FAX) 

Dystonia 

Dystonia  Medical  Research 
Foundation 

1 1 77  W,  Hastings  St.,  Suite  2000 
Vancouver  BC  Canada  VCZ  2KE 
(604)  661-4886 

Dystonia  Medical  Research 
Foundation 

One  East  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  290 

Chicago,  IL  60601-2001 

(312)  755-0198.  (312)  321-5710  (F 


Crystal  Springs  School 


Providing  quality  resid^^ntial,  special  education  anc 
treatment  sen/Ices  in  a  professbnaily  caring,  homeike  environ 
ment  since  1953. 

Approved  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion as  a  special  educatbn  resource. 

Licensed  by  the  Massachusetts  Office  for  Children. 

•     Serving  severely  and  profoundly  multiply  handicapped 
children  and  young  adults  aged  3-22. 

60  acre  campus  in  Southeast  Massachusetts,  dose  to 
Boston,  Cape  Cod,  Providence  and  Newport  R.I. 

For  inforwatkxj,  Please  Call: 
Cheryl  Andrade,  Admlsstons  Coordinalor 
(508)  644-5537 


National  Organizations  for  Specific  Disabilities  and  Conditions 


Ectodermal  Dysplasia 

National  Foundation  for  Ectodermal 
Dysplasia 

219  E.  Main 
P.O.  Box  114 

Mascoutah,  iL  62258-0114 

(618)  566-2020,  (618)  566-4718  (FAX) 

Ehlers-Danlos  Syndrome 

Ehlers-Danlos  National  Foundation 

P.O.  Box1?.12 

Southgate.MI  48195 

(313)  282-0180.  (313)  282-2793  (FAX) 

Eosmohilic  Myaglta 
Syndrome 

Eosinohllic  Myaglla  Syndrome 
Support  Group 

do  T.V.  Workshop 
3637  Green  Rd. 
Beechwood.  OH  44122 

Epilepsy 

Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America 
(EFA> 

4351  Garden  City  Drive 
Landover,  MD  20785-2267 
(800)  EFA-1000.  (301)  459-3700 
(301)577-4941  (FAX) 

Evans  Syndrome 

Evans  Syndrome  Support  and 
Research  Group 

5630  Devon  St. 

Port  Orange.  FL  32127 

(904)  760-3031 .  (904)  761-6008  (FAX) 


Extracorporeal  Membrane 
Oxygenation 

ECMO  Moms  and  Dads  International 
Parent  Support 

P.O.  Box  53848 

Lubbock,  TX  79453 

(806)  889-3877,  (806)  745-8130 

Fanconi  Anemia 

Canadian  Fanconi  Anemia 
Research  Fund 

85  Ormond  Drive 

Oshawa,  ON,  Canada  L1G6T3 

Fanconi  Anemia  Support  Group 

66  Club  Road,  Suite  390 
Eugene,  OR  97401 

(503)  687-4658,  (503)  484-0892  (FAX) 

Fibular  Hemimelia 

Superkids  Newsletter 

60  Clyde  St. 
Newton,  MA  02160 

Fragile  X  Syndrome 

National  Fragile  X  foundation 
1441  York  St..  Suite  215 
Denver,  CO  80206 

(800)  688-8765.  (303)  333-61 55 
(303)  333-4369  (FAX) 

Freeman-Sheldon 
Syndrome 

Freeman-Sheldon  Parent  Support 
Group 

509  E.  Northmont  Way 
Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84103 

(801)  364-7060 


Galactosemia 

Parents  of  Galactosemic  Children 

20981  Solano  Way 
Boca  Raton.  FL  33433 
(407)  852-0266 

Gaucher  Disease 

National  Gaucher  Foundation 

19241  Montgomery  Village  Ave..  E-21 

Gaithersburg,  MD  20879 

(800)  925-8885,  (301)  990-4898  (FAX) 

Genetic  Conditions  (general) 

Alliance  of  Genetic  Support  Groups 

35  Wisconsin  Cr.  #440 
Chevy  Chase.  MD  20815-7015 
(800)  336-GENE.  (301)  652-5553 
(301)654-0171  (FAX) 

National  Foundation  for  Jewish 
Genetic  Diseases 

250  Park  Avenue,  Suite  1000 
New  York,  NY  10017 
(212)  371-1030 

Hereditary  Disease  Foundation 

1427  7th  Street.  Suite  2 

Santa  Monica.  CA  90401 

(310)  458-4183,  (310)  458-3937  (FAX^ 

Glycogen  Storage 
Disease 

Association  for  Glycogen  Storage 
Disease 

P.O.  Box  896 

Durant.  lA  52747 

(319)  785-6038  (phone/FAX) 


Group  B  Strep 

Group  B  Strep  Association 

P.O.  Box  16515 
Chapel  Hill.  NC  27516 
(919)  932-5344 

Growth  Disorders  (general) 

Human  Growth  Foundation 

7777  Leesburg  Pike 
Falls  Church,  VA  22043 
(800)  451-6434,  (703)  883-1773 
(703)  883-1776  (FAX) 

Guillain-Barre  Syndrome 

GuilIain*Barre  Syndrome 
Foundation  International 

P.O.  Box  262 

Wynnewood,  PA  1 9096 

(215)  667-0131.  (215)  667-7036  (FAX) 

Hallerman*Streiff 
Syndrome 

Halterman-Streiff  Support  Group 

1367  Beulah  Park  Dnve 
Lexington.  KY  40517 
(606)  273-6928 

Head  Injuries 

National  Head  Injury  Foundation 

1776  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW. 
Suite  100 

Washington,  DC  20036-1904 
(202)  296-6443 
(800)  444-6443  (helpline) 
(202)  296-8850  (FAX) 


Anyone  who  has  ever  visited  the  Cardinal 
Gushing  School  and  Training  Center  and 
Braintree  St.  Coletta  Day  School  will  no  doubt 
express  that  the  experience  was  inspirational. 
The  two  programs,  operated  by  St.  Coletta's  of 
Massachusetts,  are  reminders  that  miracles  can 
happen  when  exceptional  children  are  not 
treated  as  mentally  disabled. 

Established  in  1947,  St.  Coletta's  has  blos- 
somed into  two  distinct  schools  with  over  200 
staff  members.  The  philosophy  of  the  organi- 
zation is  to  provide  an  environment  where 
developmentally-delayed  children  can  develop 
their  abilities  in  an  atmosphere  of  confidence 
and  joy.  Today,  the  schools  offer  what  may  be 
the  best  ediKational  programs  available  to  ex- 
ceptional children,  consistently  producing 
amazing  results. 

At  the  Braintree  St.  Coletta  Day  School, 
approximately  70  students  ages  5-22,  enjoy  a 
staff  ratio  of  1-3  which  enables  instructors  to 
provide  a  high  degree  of  personal  interaction. 
From  occupational  education  and  behavioral 
management  -  to  the  development  of  social 
and  domestic  skills  -  activities  enable  students 
to  gain  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
independence.  A  residential  component  is  also 
available. 


'E?cceptiona[ 
Scfioois 

Braintree  St.  Coletta 
Day  School 

Cardinal  Gushing  School 
and  Training  Center 


St.  Coletta^s 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

John  W.  Shyne,  Jr,  President 
(617)826^71 
Hanover,  MA 


Located  in  Hanover,  the  Cardinal  Cushing 
School  and  Training  Center  provides  roughly 
160  students  with  academic,  vocational,  and 
residential  programs  for  all  levels  of  develop- 
mentally-delayed  children  and  young  adults 
ages  6-22.  With  residential  placement  for  130 
students  -  accommodating  30  day  attendees  - 
the  programs  guide  students  to  a  chosen  career 
by  instilling  in  them  the  academic,  functional 
and  social  skills. 

From  culinary  arts  and  hotel  maintenance, 
horticulture,  maintenance  and  more,  students 
receive  hands-on  training.  1  n  addition,  programs 
in  theater  and  sporting,  as  well  as  the  benefits 
of  living  alongside  peers,  further  increase  social 
development.  After  leaving  the  school,  most 
students  are  able  to  find  employment.  In  fact,  a 
notable  alumni  is  Chris  Burke,  star  of  the  ABC 
TV  series  "Life  Goes  On,"  introduced  to  per- 
forming arts  through  the  school. 

 •  •  Services  Include  •  •   

Prader-Willi  Program 
Vocational  Training 
Independent  Living  Training 
Adaptive  Physical  Therapy 
Speech  Therapy  •  Counseling 
Community  Skills  •  Summer  Programs 
Bi-Lingual  (Spanish)  Program 
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National  Organizations  tor  Specific  Disabilitic*s»  and  Conditio 


Hearing  Impairments 

HEAR  Now 

4001  S.  Magnolia  Way,  Suite  100 
Denver.  CO  80237 
{800)  648-HEAR  (Voice/TDD) 
(800)  648-HEAR 

National  Captioning  Institute 

5203  Leesburg  Pike 
Falls  Church.  VA  22041 
(800)  533-WORD 
(800)  321-TDDS  (TDD) 
(703)  998-2400  (voice/TDD) 
(703)  998-2458  (FAX) 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association 
for  the  Deaf 

3417Volta  Place  NW 
Washington.  DC  20007-2778 
(202)  337-5220  (voiceATY) 

American  Society  for  Deaf  Children 
(ASDC) 

814  Thayer  Avenue 
Silver  Spring.  MD  20910 
(800)  942-ASDC 

Auditory-Verbal  International,  inc. 

6  South  Third  St.,  Suite  305 
Easton.  PA  18042 

(215)  253-6616.  (215)  253-4434  (TDD) 
(215)  253-6709  (FAX) 

Better  Hearing  Institute 

P.O.  Box  1840 
Washington.  DC  20013 
(800)  EAR-WELL  (voice/TDD) 
(703)  750-9302  (FAX) 

Canadian  Hearing  Society 

271  Spadina  Road 
Toronto.  ON  Canada  M5R  2V3 
(416)  964-9595.  (416)  964-0023  (TDD) 
(416)964-2066  (FAX) 


International  Organization  for  the 
Education  of  the  Hearing-Impaired 

3417VoIta  Place  NW 
Washington.  DC  20007 
(202)  337-5220  (Voice/TDD) 

John  Tracy  Clinic 

806  W.  Adams  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles.  CA  90007 

(800)  522-4582  (voice/TDD) 

(213)  748-5481.  (213)  747-2924  (TTY) 

(213)  749-1651  (FAX) 

LISTEN,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  27213 
Tempe,  AZ  85285 
(602)  921-3886 

National  Association  for  the  Deaf 
(NAD) 

814  Thayer  Ave. 

Silver  Spring.  MD  20910-4500 

(301)  587-1788,  (301)  587-1789  (TDD) 

(301)587-1791  (FAX) 

National  Cued  Speech  Association 

P.O.  Box  31345 
Raleigh,  NC  27622 
(919)  828-1218  (voice/TDD) 
(919)  828-1862  (FAX) 

International  Hearing  Society 

20361  Middlebelt  Rd. 
Livonia.  Ml  48152 
(800)  521  -5247.  (313)  478-2610 
(313)  478-4520  (FAX) 

National  Information  Center  on 
Deafness 

Gallaudet  University 

800  Florida  Ave.  NE 

Washington,  DC  20002-3695 

(202)  651-5051,  (202)  651-5052  (TDD) 

(202)  651 -5054  (FAX) 


National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Building 
52  Lomb  Memorial  Drive 
Rochester.  NY  14623-5604 
(716)  475-6400.  (716)  475-6500  (FAX) 

Self  Help  for  Hard  of  Hearing 
Peopie,  Inc.  (SHHH) 

7800  Wisconsin  Ave. 

Bethesda,  MD  20814 

(301)  657-2248.  (301)  657-2249  (TDD) 

(301)  913-9413  (FAX) 

Signing  Exact  English  (SEE)  Center 
for  the  Advancement  of  Deaf 
Children 

P.O.  Box  1181 

Los  Alamitos.  CA  90720 

(310)  430-1467,  (310)  795-6614  (FAX) 

TRIPOD  GRAPEVINE 

2901  N.  Keystone  St. 
Burbank.  CA  91504 
(800)  352-8888  (voice/TDD) 
(818)  972-2090  (FAX) 

VOICE  for  Hearing-impaired 
Children 

124  Eglinton  Avenue  W.  Suite  420 
Toronto.  ON  Canada  M4R  2G8 
(416)  487-7719.  (416)  487-7423  (FAX) 

Deafprlde,  Inc. 

1?50  Potomac  Ave.  SE 
Washington,  DC  20003 
(202)  675-6700  (voice/TDD) 
(202)  547-0547  (FAX) 


Deaf-REACH 

3521  12th  Street  NE 

Washington,  DC  20017 

(202)  832-6681 .  (202)  832-8454  (F/ 

Heart  Disorders 

American  Heart  Association 

7272  Greenville  Ave. 

Dallas,  TX  75231-4596 

(214)  373-6300.  (214)  706-1341  (R 

Heart,  Lung  and  Blood 
Disorders 

National  Heart,  Lung  and  Blood 
Institute 

P.O.  30105 

Bethesda.  MD  20824-0105 
(301)251-1222 

Hemochromatosis 

Hemochromatosis  Foundation 

P.O.  Box  8569 
Albany,  NY  12208 
(518)  469-0972 

Hemophilia 

Canadian  Hemophilia  Society 

1450  City  Councillors,  Ste.  840 
Montreal,  PC  Canada  H3A  2E6 
(514)  848-0503,  (515)  848-9661  (F 

National  Hemophilia  Foundation 
(NHF) 

110  Greene  St..Rm.303 

New  York.  NY  10012 

(212)  219-8180,  (212)  966-9247  (F 


Captioned  Films  &  Videos  for  the  Deaf 

Modern  Talking  Picture  Services 
5000  Park  Street  N 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33709 
(800)  237-6213,  (813)  541-7571 
(813)  045-8782  (FAX) 


ERLC 


The 

Developmental 
School 

380  Washington  Avenue 
Roosevelt,  NY  11575 


Serving  Children  with  Cerebral  Palsy 
and  a  wide  range  of  other 
Mild  to  Severe  Disabilities 

On  Siic.  Speech.  Physical  Occupaiif^nal  Tlierapy.  Adapted 
Toy  Lending  Lihrar\'.  Conimunicalicjnal  Laboraion'.  Computer 
Tramint;.  Recreational  Prt^urams,  f-:unily  Support  Services.  A 
N.Y.S  .Xpprowd  H\'alualion  Facility.  H>:tensive  .MedicaL  Denial 
and  Audiology  .ser\-iccs. 

Parent-Child  Program  (hmh-cv^c  3) 
Pre- School  Program  ( IS  tmmth^-a^c  5; 

(hifutiini^  imntniii  iiisahttttws.  sfn'och  imfHiinm-uts     ttwriuil  n-tanUauot 

Ungraded  Kindergarten  through  Grade  2  (afics'>-S^ 
Regular  School  Program  (cij^cs  "^-21) 

Call  the  Only  Agency  with  an  International 
Reputation  for  Excellence  since  1948 

(516)  378-2000  (Ext.  290  or  260) 
Fax  (516)  378-3791 


LIVING  AND  LEARNING 
IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

VC'irh  it>  unique  mi  kid.  The  Evcrerccn  ^wxntor  ha^  ,i  hwon-  ot  MKCOssrull 
tninsituminu  stuJcnb  to  loss  injenMve  conununnv  ^cttini:^. 

Evcrurccn  ^tlIJcnts  live  in  actual  Ciminuinitv  veumizs  travcliniz  ti»  .inil  iroi 
>chiH>l  each  dnv  thrmiizh  the  Pli1ck^t(mc  V.illov  (MA)  counrrv^kle.  Wir 
tnnned  protessionaU,  thev  Icam  Kbic  skills  in  the  cla^i»^^\)m,  in  ih 
communin'  and  in  their  residence. 

Students  receive  vocational  train  my  and  experience  real  work  oppt>rtua 
ties.  Students  arc  supptirted  with  K*havior  development  procrams,  medic: 
and  tamilv  ser\'ices,  and  physical,  s|>eech,  cir  (KXupatK>nal  rherapv. 

Our  Students'  Challenges 

•  .Autism  •  Hcarino/Siuht  Impairment 

•  Mental  Retardation  •  Severe  Maladaptive  Behavior 

•  Phvsical  Disabilitv 

The  Evcrprccn  CTenrcr  is  a  liceased.  pn\'ate.  non-profit  residential  scho 
otiermij  students  and  rheir  families  Irom  across  the  country  and  ahro; 
residential  propramminq  1 2  months  a  vear.  For  more  intormation  call 
uTite  Rohert  F.  Littleton,  Jr.,  Executive  Director. 


EVERGREEN  CENTER 

j  345  Fortune  Blvd.,  Milford,  Massachusetts  01757 
LLUJ  1.508-478-5597 


Superior  Quality  " 

Community  Living 
Opportunities 

For  more  than  65  years,  Martha  Lloyd  Community  Services  has  provided  superior  quality 
day  and  residential  programs  for  adults  with  mental  retardation.  Located  in  the  scenic  rural 
village  of  Troy.  Pennsylvania,  Martha  Lloyd  has  a  unique  relationship  with  its  neighbors. 
Residents  are  valued  members  of  the  community  and  make  full  use  of  its  resources.  Few 
other  programs  can  offer  such  an  open  and  productive  relationship. 

There  are  five  programs  for  women  (from  semi-independent  to  supportive)  including  one 
specifically  designed  for  mature  women.  A  new  community-based  program  for  semi- 
independent  men  has  been  added.  Located  in  a  modern,  attractive  home,  the  program 
offers  training  in  home  care  and  maintenance,  budgeting,  household  management,  and 
participation  in  an  established  vocational  program. 

All  Programs  Offer  These  Advantages 

•  Life  skills  and  vocational  training. 


•  Employment  opportunities  at  Martha 
Lloyd  and  in  the  Troy  community. 

•  Easy  access  to  nearby  community 
resources  including  retail  shops, 
restaurants,  churches,  and  recreation. 

•  A  canng  professional  staff  experi- 
enced in  working  with  developmental 
disabilities. 


•  Our  interdisciplinary  team  approach 
assures  continuity  and  consistency  in 
individual  planning. 

•  Unique  leisure  and  recreational  expe- 
riences in  a  rural  community  setting. 

•  Excellent  health  care  provided  by 
on-staff  health  professionals  and  a 
community  medical  center. 

•  Annual  fees  among  the  lowest  in 
the  nation. 


MARTHA 
LLOYD 
COMMUNITY 
SERVICES 


For  Information  Call 

(717)  297-2185 

or  write-  Marlha  Lloyd  Community  Services 
190  West  Mair^  St..  Troy  PA  16947 
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Nationai  Organizations  for  Specific 


Immune  Deficiency  Joubert  Syndrome 

Immune  Deficiency  Foundation  Joubert  Syndrome  Parents-ln- 

(IDF)  Touch  Network 

P  0.  Box  586  12348  Summer  Meadow  Road 

Columbia,  MD  21U45  Rock,  Ml  49880 

(301 )  730-8837  (906)  359-4707 


Histiocytosis 

Histiocytosis  Association  of 
America 

609  New  York  Rd. 
Glassboro,  NJ  08028 
(800)  548-2758,  (609)  881-491 1 
(609)  589-6614  (FAX) 

ask  about  their  computer  bulletin 
board  service 

Huntington's  Disease 

Huntington's  Disease  Society  of 
America 

140  W.  22nd  Street.  6th  Fl. 
New  York.  NY  10011-2420 
(212)  242-1968,  (212)  243-2443  (FAX) 

Hydrocephalus 

Hydrocephalus  Association 

870  Market  Street,  Suite  955 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
(415)  776-4713 

National  Hydrocephalus  Foundation 

400  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  1 102 
Chicago.  IL  60611-4102 
(815)  467-6548 

Hydrocephalus  Support  Group 

P.O.  Box  4236 
Chesterfield.  MO  63005 
(314)  532-8228 

Guardians  of  Hydrocephalus 
Research  Foundation 

2618  Avenue  2 

Brooklyn.  NY  11235 

(800)  458-8655,  (718)  743-4473 

(718)  743-1171  (FAX) 


Incontinence 

Help  for  Incontinent  People 

P.O.  Box  544 
Union,  SC  29379 

(803)  579-7900.  (803)  579-7902  (FAX) 

Simon  Foundation  for  Continence 

P.O.  Box  815 
Wilmette.  IL  60091 
(800)  23-SlMON 
(708)  864-9758  (FAX) 

Intestinal  Pseudo- 
Obstruction 

American  Pseudo-Obstruction  and 
Hirschsprung  Disease  Society,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  772 

Medford.MA  02155 

(617)  395-4255.  (617)  396-6868  (FAX) 

Intraventricular 
Hemorrhage 

I.V.H.  Parents 

P.O.Box  56-1111 

Miami,  FL  33256-1111 

(305)  232-0381,  (305)  232-9890  (FAX) 


Kidney  Disorders 

Polycystic  Kidney  Research 
Foundation  (PKR) 

922  Walnui  St,.  Suite  411 
Kansas  City.  MO  64106 
(800)  444-8197 
(800)  PKD-CURE 

(816)  421-1869.  (816)  421-7208  (FAX) 

American  Kidney  Fund 

6110  Executive  Blvd.,  SuitelOlO 
Rockville.  MD  20852 
(800)  638-8299 
(301)  881-0898  (FAX) 

National  Kidney  Foundation 

30  East  33rd  Street,  11th  Floor 

New  York,  NY  10016 

(800)  622-9010.  (212)  889-2210 

Klippel-Trenaunay 
Syndrome 

Kiippet-Trenaunay  Support  Group 

4610  Wooddale  Ave. 
Edina,  MN  55424 
(612)925-2596 

Lactic-Acidosis 

Lactic^Acidosis  Support  Group 

P.O.  Box  480282 
Denver.  CO  80248-0282 
(303)  287-4953 


Disabilities  and  Condition 

Landau*Kleffner 
Syndrome 

C,A.N.D.L.£.  Support  Group 

4414  McCampbell  Drive 
Montgomery,  AL  36106 
(205;  271-3947  (phone/FAX) 

Laurence-Moon-Bardet- 
Biedl  Syndrome 

Laurence-Moon-Bardet-Bledi 
Syndrome  Network 

18  Strawberry  Hill 
Windsor,  CT  06095 
(203)  688-7880 

Learning  Disabilities 

Learning  Disabilities  Association  < 
America 

4156  Library  Rd. 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15234 
(412)341-1515.341-8077 
(412)  344-0224  (FAX) 

Learning  Disabilities  Association  • 
Canada 

323  Chapel  St..  Suite  200 
Ottawa,  ON  Canada  KIN  7Z2 
(613)  238-5721.  (613)  235-5391  (FA 

National  Center  for  Learning 
Disat...des 

381  Park  Ave.  S,  Suite  1420 
New  York,  NY  10016 
(212)  545-7510 
(212)  545-9665  (FAX) 


ERLC 


Home  Away  From  Home 

Quality  care  in  a  state-of-the-art  medica'Sy  oriented,  yet  home-like, 
facility  for  chronically  ill  jnfants.  children,  and  young  adults.  A  one 
of  a  kind  program  staffed  Dy  doctors,  nurses,  therapists,  and 
teachers.  If  you  are  Thinking  about  having  your  lovea  one  cared  for 
outside  your  home,  consider  Hacienda  de  los  Angeles  w'th  26 
years  of  experience  helping  families  and  their  chronically  H!  family 
memoers.  Hacienoa  is  located  in  a  semi-rural  setting  bordered  by 
beautiful  South  Mountain  Park,  yet  is  less  than  five  minutes  from 
the  Owens  Medical  Center. 

Hacienda  s  comprehensive  pi'ogram  offers: 

•  Specialized  care  for  individuals  with  tracheostomies  and  those 
who  are  ventilator  dependent. 

•  A  new  facility  staffed  by  professional  yet  caring  employees. 

•  Open  door  24-hour  visitation. 

•  Physician  services  and  round-the-clock  nursing  care. 

•  Twenty-four  hour  respiratory  therapy. 

•  In-house  physical,  occupational,  and  speech  therapy 

•  Nutritional  services  by  a  certified  nutntionist. 

•  On-grounds  and  public  school  based  educational  sen/ices. 

•  Private  and  semi-orivate  rooms. 

•  Individualized  programming  designed  to  allow  your  family 
member  to  reach  his/her  full  potential. 

•  In-house  specialized  equipment  construction  and  equipment 
adaptation. 

•  TransDortation  in  soecially  equipped  vehicles. 


Hacienda 

de  Los  Angeles  inc. 

Stait  Lic«ns#d/Federftlly  CertiM 


1402  East  South  Mountain.  Phoenix,  AZ  85040 
(602)243-4231  . 
William  J.  Timmons,  Executive  Director 


^!M(;  ScfiooC 

For  Children  With  Cerebral  Palsy 


Serving  children  with  multiple  disabilities  resulting  from 
cerebral  palsy  or  traumatic  brain  injury  who  need  compre- 
hensive, individualiy  structured  programs  that  include: 

'  Special  Education 

'  Music  Therapy 

*  Special  Medical 
Attention 


Physical  Therapy 

Occupational  Therapy 

Speech  and 
Language  Therapy 

*  Communication  Aids 


*  Adapted  Recreational 
Activities 


HMS.  Open  to  students  two  to  21  years,  offers  all  of  thes 
services  and  more.  The  experienced  staff  and  weii-respecte 
consultants  provide  strong  interdisciplinary  progranns  fords 
and  residential  students  at  the  licensed  private  school. 

For  more  information  write  or  call: 
Diane  L.  Gallagher.  Director 

HMS  School  for  Children  with  Cerebral  Palsy 

4400  Baltimore  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  PA  19104 
(215)222-2566 


Before  13-year-old  Brian  first  came  to  Heanspring  School, 
he  was  described  as  a  "wild  child."  refusing  to  do  even  the  sim- 
plest tasks.  When  pushed.  Brian  pushed  back  by  hitting  his  ears, 
throwing  chairs,  even  biting,  clawing  or  pinching  those  around 
hini.  At  limes,  four  people  could  barely  restrain  him  and  Brian 
would  retaliate  by  soiling  himself  over  and  over  again.  One 
such  episode  lasted  more  than  three  hours. 

Brian^s  program  at  Heartspring  achieved  immediate  results 
and  ha\  e  brought  his  behaviors  almost  completely  under  control. 
Today  he  can  communicate  his  thoughts  and  feelings  more 
easily.  He  is  ready  and  willing  to  try  new  goals  and  he  has 
discovered  a  talent  for  playing  the  drums. 

His  teachers  use  a  simple  sound  recording  of  "white  noise'" 
to  help  Brian  understand  when  a  behav  ior  is  inappropriate  and 
fi\  e-niinuie  activities  of  Brian's  choice  to  reinforce  positive 
behaviors. 

The  program  encourages  Brian  to  "reach  for  the  stars"  — 
replacing  inappropriate  behaviors  with  more  socially  appropriate 
behaviors.  With  each  day  and  each  achievement.  Brian  is 
changing,  growing  and  discovering  that  independence  can  be 
achieved  without  violence. 

At  Heartspring.  we've  been  helping  change  the  lives  of 
children  with  special  needs  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Our 
programs  for  children  with  behavior  disorders  arc  as  unique 
as  the  children  we  serve.  If  you  know  a  child  with  multiple 
disabilities  who  displays  problem  behaviors,  call  Heartspring 
today.  Maybe  we  can  help. 


p  HBUUSPWNG 

FORMERLY  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  LOGOPEDICS 
2400  JARDINE  DRIVE  WICHITA  ■  KANSAS  67219-4699 
316  262  8271  800  835  1043 
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Leprosy 

American  Leprosy  Missions 

1  ALM  Way 

Greenville.  SC  29601 

(800)  543-3131.  (803)  271-7040 

(803)  271-7062  (FAX) 

Leukemia 

Leukemia  Society  of  America 

600  Third  Ave..  4th  Floor 

New  York.  NY  10016 

(212)  573-8484,  (212)  856-9686  (FAX) 

Leukodystrophy 

United  Leukodystrophy  Foundation 

2304  Highland  Drive 
Sycamore,  IL  60178 
(800)  728-5483,  (815)  895-321 1 
(815)  895-2432  (FAX) 

Lissencephaly,  Pachygyria 
and  Agyria 

Lissencephaly  Network 

716  Autumn  Ridge  Lane 
Fort  Wayne.  IN  46804 
(219)  432>4310 

Liver  Disorders 

American  Liver  Foundation 

1425  Pompton  Ave. 

Cedar  Grove.  NJ  07009 

(800)  223-0179,  (201)  256-3214 

Lowe  Syndrome 

Lowe  Syndrome  Association 

222  Lincoln  St. 

West  Lafayette.  IN  47906 

(317)  743-3634 

Lung  Diseases 

American  Lung  Association 

1740  Broadway 

New  York.  NY  10019 

(212)  315-8700.  (212)  265-5642  (FAX) 

Lupus  Erythematosis 

The  American  Lupus  Society 

3914  Del  Amo  Blvd..  Suite  922 
Torrance,  CA  90503 
(800)  33M802  (Info  line) 
(310)  542-8891 

Lupus  Foundation  of  America,  Inc. 

4  Research  Place.  Suite  180 
Rockville.  MD  20850-3226 
(301)  670-9292.  (800)  558-0121 
(800)  558-0231  (Spanish) 
(301)  670-9485  (FAX) 

Lyme  Disease 

Lyme  Disease  Foundation 

1  Financial  Plaza 

Gold  Building,  18th  Floor 

Hartford.  CT  06103 

(203)  525-2000,  (203)  525-8425  (FAX) 

Macular  Diseases 

Association  for  Macular  Diseases,  Inc. 
210  East  64th  St. 
New  York.  NY  10021 
(212)  605-3719 
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EKLC 


Malignant  Hyperthemia       Moebius  Syndrome 


National  Organizations  for  Speciilc 

Neurofibromatosis 


Malignant  Hyperthemia  Association 
of  United  States  (MHAUS) 
P.O.Box  191 

Westport.CT  06881-0191 

(203)  847-0407,  (203)  840-1772  (FAX) 

Maple  Syrup  Urine 
Disease 

Maple  Syrup  Urine  Disease  Famiiy 
Support  Group 

8017  Jonestown  Rd. 
Harrisb'jrg,  PA  17112-9715 
(717)  652-1386 


ERLC 


Marfan  Syndrome 

National  Martan  Foundation 

332  Main  Street 

Port  Washington.  NY  11050 

(800)  8-MARFAN 

(516)  883-8712  (PHONE/FAX) 

Medium-Chain  Acyl-CoA 

Dehydrogenase 

Deficiency 

Support  Group  for  Medium-Chain 
Acyl-CoA  Dehydrogenase 
Deficiency  (MCAD) 

805  Montrose  Drive 
Greensboro.  NC  27410 
(919)  547-0196 

Mental  Illness 

Academy  of  Clinical  Mental  Health 
Counselors 

5999  Stevenson  Ave. 
Alexandria.  VA  22304 
(703)  823-9800.  ext.  384 
(703)  823-0252  (FAX) 

Federation  of  Families  for 
Children's  Mental  Health 

1021  Prince  St. 
Alexandna.  VA  22314-2971 
(703)  684-7710.  (703)  684-7722 
(703)  684-5968  (FAX) 

National  Mental  Health  Association 

1021  Prince  St. 
Alexandria.  VA  22314-2971 
(800)  969-6642.  (703)  684-7722 
(703)  684-5968  (FAX) 

Mental  Retardation 

The  Arc 

(a  national  organization  on  mental 
retradation) 

500  E.  Border  St..  Suite  300 

PC  Box  1047 

Arlington.  TX  76010 

(817)  261-6003.  (800)  433-5255 

(817)277-0553  (TDD) 

(817)  277-3491  (FAX) 

Canadian  Association  for 
Commi^  "y  Living 

4700  K  St. 

Kinsman  Building 

North  York.  ON  Canada  437  7P3 

(416)  661-9611.  (416)  661-5701  (FAX) 

Mental  Retardation/ 
Mental  Illness 

National  Organization  of  the  Dually 
Diagnosed  (NADD) 

110  Prince  Street 

Kingston,  NY  12401 

(914)  331-4336.  (800)  331-5362 


Moebius  Syndrome  Support  Group 

39521  Rowen  Court 
Palmdale.  CA  93551 
(805)  267-2570 

Mucopolysaccharidosis 

National  Mucopolysaccharidosis 
Society 

17  Kraemer  St. 

Hicksville.NY  11801 

(516)  931-6338.  (516)  522-2041  (FAX) 

Zain  Hansen  M.P.S.  Foundation 

P.O.  Box  4768 

Areata,  CA  95521 

(800)  767-3121.  (707)  822-5421 

Multiple  Sclerosis 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 

733  3rd  Ave. 

New  York.  NY  10017 

(800)  532-7667.  (212)  986-3240 

(212)986-7981  (FAX) 

Muscular  Dystrophy 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association 

3300  E.  Sunrise  Drive 

Tuscon.  AZ  85718-3208 

(602)  529-2000.  (602)  529-5300  (FAX) 


Myasthenia  Gravis 

Myasthenia  Gravis  Foundation 
(MGF) 

53  W.  Jackson  Blvd..  Suite  660 
Chicago,  IL  60604 
(800)  541-5454.  (312)  427-6252 
(312)  427-8437  (FAX) 

Myeloproliferative 
Disease 

MPD  Research  Center,  Inc. 

2220  Tieman  Ave. 

Baychester.  NY  10469 

(800)  HELP-MPD.  (212)  697-5252 

Myeloproliferative  Disease  Patient 
Network  and  Support  Group 

M.P.D.  Research  Center 

2220  Tiemann  Ave. 

Baychester.  NY  10469 

(718)  231-0270.  (718)  881-1905  (FAX) 

Myoclonus 

Myoclonus  Families  United 

1564  East  34th  St. 
Brooklyn.  NY  11234 
(718)252-2133 

Nager  and  Miller 
Syndromes 

Nager  and  Miller  Syndromes 
Support 

333  Country  Lane 
Glenview.  IL  60025 
(708)  724-6449 

Narcolepsy 

American  Narcolepsy  Association 

425  California  St..  Suite  201 
San  Francisco.  CA  94104 
(415)  788-3303 


National  Neurofibromatosis 
Foundation 

141  Fifth  Avenue.  Suite  7-S 
New  York.  NY  10010-7105 
(800)  323-7938.  (212)  460-8980 
1212)  529-6094  (FAX) 

Neurological  Disorders 

National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Disorders  and  Stroke 

9000  Rockville  Pike.  Bldg.31. 
Rm.  8A-16 

Bethesda.  MD  20892 

(301)  496-5751 .  (301)  402-2186  (FAX) 

Neurometabolic  Disorders 

Association  of  Neurometabolic 
Disorders 

5223  Brookfield  Lane 
Sylvania,  OH  43560-1809 
(419)  885-1497 

Newborns  with  Illness 

Parent  Care,  Inc. 

9041  Colgate  St. 
Indianapolis.  IN  46268-1210 
(317)  872-9913 

Niemann-Pick  Disease 

National  Niemann-Pick  Disease 
Foundation.  Inc. 

22201  Riverpoint  Trail 
Carrollton,  VA  23314 
(804)  357-6774 

Noonan  Syndrome 

Noonan  Syndrome  Support  Group 

1278  Pine  Ave. 
San  Jose.  CA  95125 
(408)  723-5188 

Organic  Acidemia 

Organic  Acidemia  Association.  Inc. 

522  Lander  St. 
Reno.  NV  89509 

(702)  322-5542.  (702)  323-3869  (FAX) 

Orthopedic  and  Burn 
Problems 

International  Shriners  Headquarters 

2900  Rocky  Point  Drive 
Tampa.  FL  33607 
(800)282-9161  (in  FL) 
(800)  237-5055  (US) 
(800)  361-7256  (CAN) 
(813)  281-0300 
(813)  287-8214  (FAX) 

Osteogenesis  Imperfecta 

Osteogenesis  Imperfecta 
Foundation,  Inc. 

5005  W.Laurel  St..  Suite  210 
Tampa.  FL  33607 

(813)  282-1161.  (813)  287-8214  (FAX) 


Ostomy 


United  Ostomy  Association 

36  Executive  Park.  Suite  120 
Irvine.  CA  92714-6744 
(800)  826-0826 

(714)  660-8624,  (714)  660-9262  (FAX) 


Disabilities  and  Condition 

Oxalosis  &  Hyperoxaluria 

Oxalosis  &  Hyperoxaluria  Found. 

P.O.  Box  1632 
Kent.  WA  98035 
(206)  631-0386 
(800)  484-9698  (#5100) 

Pallister-Kiliian  Syndrome 

Pailister-Killian  Family  Support  Grou( 

4255  Fifth  Ave.  SW 
Naples,  FL  33999 
(813)  455-0400 

Parkinson  Disease 

National  Parkinson  Foundation 

1501  Ninth  Ave.  NW 
Miami,  FL  33136 

(800)  327-4545,  (800)  433-7022  (in  FL 
(305)  548-4403  (FAX) 

Polymyositis  & 
Dermatomyositis 

National  Support  Group  for 
Polymyositis  &  Dermatomyositis 

P.O.  Box  890 
Cooperstown,  NY  13326 
(607)  547-5970 

Porphyria 

American  Porphyria  Foundation 

P.O.  Box  22712 

Houston,  TX  77227,  (713)  266-9617 

Prader-Willi  Syndrome 

Prader-Willi  Syndrome  Associatioi 

1821  University  Ave.  W.  #N356 
St.  Paul.lViN  55104 
(800)  926-4797.  (612)  64M955 
(612)  641-1952  (FAX) 

Proteus  Syndrome 

Proteus  Syndrome 

805  E.  121st  Terr. 

Kansas  City.  MO  64146 

(503)  244-7404.  (503)  245-0626  (FA 

Psoriasis 

National  Psoriasis  Foundation 

6600  SW  92nd.  Suite  300 
Portland.  OR  97223 
(301)530-0354 

Purine  24 

Purine  24,  Inc. 

5424  Beech  Ave. 
Bethesda.  MD  20814 
(301)530-0354 

Reflex  Sympathetic 
Dystrophy  Syndrome 

Reflex  Sympathetic  Dystrophy 
Association 

116Haddon  Ave.,  Suite  D 
Haddonfield.  NJ  08033 
(609)  795-8845  (phone/FAX) 

Rett  Syndrome 

International  Rett  Syndrome 
Association 

9121  Piscaiaway  Rd..  Suite  2B 
Clinton.  MD  20735 
(301)856-3334 
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Rubinstein-Taybi 
Syndrome 

Rublnstein*Taybi  Parent  Group 

P.O.  Box  146 

Smith  Center,  KS  66967 

(913)  697-2984 

Russell-Silver  Syndrome 

Association  for  Children  with 
Russeli-Stlver  Syndrome 

22  Hoyt  St..  Madison.  NJ  07940 
(201 )  377-4531 ,  (201  )822-271 5  (FAX) 

Scoliosis 

National  Scoliosis  Foundation 

72  Mount  Auburn  St. 

Watertown.  MA  02172 

(617)  926-0397.  (617)  926-0398  (FAX) 

Seizure  Disorder 

THRESHOLD—lntractaole  Seizure 
Disorder  Support  Group 

26  Stavola  Road 
Middletown.  NJ  07748-3728 
(908)  957-0714 

Short  Stature 

Little  People  of  America,  Inc. 

P.O,  Box  9897 
Washington,  DC  20016 
800)  24D-WARF 

Sickle  Cell  Disease 

National  Association  for  Sickle  Celt 
Disease  (NASCD) 

3345  Wilshire  Blvd..  Suite  1106 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90010-1880 
(800)  ^21-8453.  (213)  736-5455 
(213)  736-5211  (FAX) 


Skin  (Dermatological) 
Disorders 

National  Alopecia  Areata 
Foundation 

710  C  Street,  Suite  11 

San  Rafael,  CA  94904 

(41 5)  456-4644.  (41 5)  456-4274  (FAX) 

Dystrophic  Epidermolysis  Bullosa 
Research  Association  (D.E.B.R.A.) 

141  Fifth  Ave.,  Ste,  7-S 
New  York,  NY  10010 
(212)  995-2220 

Foundation  for  Ichthyosis  and 
Related  Skin  Types  (F.I.R.S.T.) 

P,0,Box  20921 
Raleigh,  NC  27619-0921 
(800)  545-3286.  (919)  782-5728 
(919)781-0679  (FAX) 

Scleroderma  Federation 

Peabody  Office  Building 

One  Newbury  St. 

Peabody,  MA  01960 

(508)  535-6600.  (508)  535-6696  (FAX) 

United  Scleroderma  Foundation 

P.O.  Box  399 

WatsonviIle,CA  95077-0399 
(800)  722-HOPE 

(408)  728-2202,  (408)  728-3328  (FAX) 

National  Vitiligo  Foundation 
P  0,  Box  6337 
Tyler,  TX  75711 

(903)  534-2925,  (903)  534-807^  (FAX- 
Xeroderma  Pigmentosum  Registry 
(UMDNJ) 

New  Jersey  Medical  School 
Dept.  of  Pathology,  Room  C-520 
Medical  Science  Building 
185  S.Orange  Ave. 
Newark,  NJ  07103-2714 
(201)982-6255 


Sotos  Syndrome 

Sotos  Syndrome  U.S.A.  Support 
Association  (SSSA) 

937  Shandra  Drive 
Ballwin,  MO  63021 
(314)  256-0156 

Spina  Bifida 

Spina  Bifida  Association  of  America 

4590  MacArthur  Blvd.  NW  #250 
Washington,  DC  20007-4226 
(800)  621-3141 

(202)  944-3285,  (202)  944-3295  (FAX) 
Spina  Bifida  Association  of  Canada 

220-388  Donald  Street 
Winnipeg,  MB  Canada  R3B  2J4 
(204)957-1794 

Spinal  Cord  Injuries 

National  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Assoc, 

600  W.  Cummings  Pk.,  Suite  2000 

Woburn,  MA  01801 

(617)  935-2722 

(600)  962-9629  (hotline  only) 

(617)  932-8369  (FAX) 

American  Paralysis  Spinal  Cord 

Hotline 

2201  Argonne  Drive 
Baltimore,  MD  21218 
(800)  526-3456 

American  Paralysis  Association 

500  Morns  Avenue 

Spnngfield,  NJ  07081 

(8001 225-0292,  (201)  379-2690  (m  NJi 

(201)  912-9433  (FAX) 


Spinal  Muscular  Atrophy 

Families  of  S.M.A. 

P.O.  Box  1465 

Highland  Park,  IL  60035-7465 

(800)  886-1762 

(708)  432-5551  (phone/FAX) 

Sturge-Weber  Syndrome 

Sturge-Webcr  Foundation 

P.O.  Box  460931 

Aurora,  CO  80046 

(800)  627-5482.  (303)  360-7290 

(303)  699-1406  (FAX) 

Stuttering 

National  Center  for  Stuttering 

200  East  33rd  St 
New  York,  NY  10016 
(800)  221-2483 

National  Stuttering  Project 

2t51  Irving  St..  Suite  208 
San  Francisco,  CA  94122-1609 
(800)  364-1677.  (415)  566-5324 
Stuttering  Foundation  of  America 
P  O.  Box  11749 
Memphis,  TN  38111-0749 
(800)  992-9392,(202)  363-3199 
(901)452-3931  (FAX) 

Sudden  Infant  Death 
Syndrome  (SIDS) 

National  Sudden  Infant  Death 
Syndrome  (SIDS)  Alliance.  Inc, 
10500  Little  Patuxent  Pkwy  #420 
Columbia,  MD  21044-3505 
(800)  221-SlDS.  (410)  964-8000 
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Children  of  Promise 


_he  New  England  Center  for  Autism  is  dedicated  to  providing 
the  most  caring,  comprehensive,  and  innovative  education 

available  today  to  children  with  autism  and 
mental  retardation. 


"1  wLinl  U)  thiink 
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New  England 
Center  for 


Autism 


..Inc. 


Our  behaviorally  onentcd.  community-based 
center,  serx  ing  students  aged  3  to  adult,  has 
revolutionized  the  way  in  which  children  with 
autism  and  developmental  disabilities  arc  cared 
for  and  educated.  At  admission,  these  students 
have  severe  behavioral  problems  including 
aggression,  self-injunous  behavior  and  hyper- 
activity. Half  of  our  students  have  seizure 
disorders. 

Our  educational  facility  is  located  in 
Southboro.  Massachusetts,  with  12  attractive  student  homes  in 
nearby  neighborhoods.  Our  professional  staff  includes  clinical 
psychologists,  special  educators,  social  workers,  nurses  and  physi- 
cians. Appropriate  students  are  welcomed  from  all  over  the  U.S, 

Far  more  mfonmiuoii  please  roiUcwt 
Vtiicetu  Smillv.  Jr..  E.xecutive  Director. 
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Tay-Sachs  Disease 

National  Tay-Sachs  and  Allied 
Diseases  Association 

2001  Beacon  St..  Suite  204 

Brookline.  MA  02146 

(617)  277-4463,  (617)  277-0134  (FAX) 

Technology-Dependent 

Sick  Kids  Need  Involved  People  (SKIP) 
216  Newport  Drive 
Severna  Park.  MD  21146 
(410)  379-0999 

Terminal  Illness 

Children's  Hospice  International 

901  N.  Washington  Street,  Suite  700 

Alexandria.  VA  22314 

(800)  242-4453.  (703)  684-0330 

Thrombocytopenia 
Absent  Radius  Syndrome 

Thrombocytopenia  Absent  Radius 
Syndrome  Association  (TARSA) 

212  Sherwood  Drive.  RD  1 
Linwood.NJ  08221-9745 
(609)  927-0418 

Tourette  Syndrome 

Tourette  Syndrome  Association 

42-40  Bell  Blvd. 
Bayside.NY  11361-2861 
(800)  237-0717.  (718)  224-2999 
(718)  279-9596  (FAX) 

Treacher  Collins  Disease 

Treacher  Collins  Foundation 
P.O.  Box  683 
Norwich,  VT  05055 
(802)  649-3020 


Tuberous  Sclerosis 

National  Tuberous  Sclerosis  Assoc. 

8000  Corporate  Drive  Suite  120 
Landover.MD  20785 
(800)  225-NTSA.  (301 )  459-9888 
(301)  459-0394  (FAX) 

Turner  s  Syndrome 

The  Turner's  Syndrome  Society 

7777  Keele  St..  Floor  2 
Concord.  ON  Canada  L4K  1Y7 
(416)  660-7766.  (416)  660-7450  (FAX) 

Urea  Cycle  Disorders 

National  Urea  Cycle  Disorders  Found. 

4559  Vauxhall  Road 
Richmond.  V A  23234 
(908)  851-2731 

Vestibular  Disorders 

Vestibular  Disorders  Associations 

P.O.Box  4467 

Portland.  OR  97208-4467 

(503)  229-7705 

Visual  Impairments 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  International 
Society  for  Degenerative  Eye 
Diseases 

P.O.  Box  900 

Woodland  Hills.  CA  91365 
(800)  344-4877.  (818)  992-0500 


RP  Foundation  Fighting  Blindness 

1401  Mt.  Royal  Ave..  4th  Floor 

Baltimore.  MD  21217 

(800)  683-5555.  (410)  225-9400 

(410)  225-9409  (TTD) 

(410)  225-3936  (FAX) 


Providing  Quality  Services  for  Children  and  Adults 
with  Autism  and  Related  Developmental  Disabilities 
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OF  BOSTON 


Day 


Residential 

Ages  6-22 


Farmstead 


Twelve  Monm  Day  Educalionai  Program  nun  g 
Specialized  Community  R--»s:doncos 
Early  inlcrvenJion  ano  Home  Tra  nmg 
Community  Based  SuDDonive  Empioymeni  and  Vocalionai  Training 
Atter-Scnool  r^ecreationai  P^onrams 
Friendship  F.lrms   Adj't  Farm  Living  m  f^o  t-Tart  o!  Cr.i''.::e'Ty  CounSry 


League  School  of  Boston.  Inc. 

?25  Nevada  Stfcc: 
r.cv/tonvjlte.  MA  02160 
(617)964-3260 


Hriman  T  FishbO'^ 
Executive  0,tfjc\y 


National  Retinoblastoma  Parent  Group 
603  Fourth  Range  Road 
Pembroke.  NH  03275 
(603)  224-4085 

Stargardt  Disease  Self-Help  Network 

P.O.  Box  136 

West  Chicago.  IL  60186 

(708)  208-5017 

American  Council  of  the  Blind 
115515th  St.NW.  Sutte  720 
Washington.  DC  20005 
(800)  424-8666.  (202)  467-5081 

American  Foundation  tor  the  Blind 

15W.  16th  St. 

New  York.  NY  10011 

(800)  AFB-LINE 

(212)  620-2147  (in  NY  only) 

Blind  Children's  Center 

4120  Marathon  St. 

Los  Angeles.  CA  90029-0159 

(800)  222-3566 

Blind  Children's  Fund 

8500  W.  Capttol  Drive 
Mi'waulkee.  Wl  53222 
(41 4)  464-3000  (41 4)  464-5693  (FAX) 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind 

1929  Bayview  Ave. 
Toronto,  ON  Canada  M4G  3E8 
(416)  480-7415,  (416)  480-74U 
(416)  480-7699  (FAX) 

National  Association  for  Parents  of 
the  Visually  Impaired 

P.O.  Box  317 

Watertown.  MA  02272-0317 
(800)  562-6265 

National  Association  for  Visually 
Handicapped 

22  West  21st  Street,  6th  Floor 

New  York.  NY  lOOlO 

(212)  889-3141 .  (202)  727-2931  (FAX) 


National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

1800  Johnson  St. 

Baltimore,  MD  21230 

(410)  659-9314.  (410)  752-5011  (BB! 

Vision  Foundation 

818  Mt.  Auburn  St. 

Watertown.  MA.  02172 

(800)  852-3029  (in  MA).  (617)  926-423 

Institute  for  Families  of  Blind  Childn 

P.O.  Box  54700,  Mail  Stop  #111 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90054 
(213)  669-4649 

National  Society  to  Prevent  Blindne: 
500  E,  Remington  Rd, 
Schaumburg,  IL  60173-4557 
(800)  331-2020,  (708)  843-2020 
(708)  843-8458  (FAX) 

Recording  for  the  Blind 

20  Roszel  Rd„  Princeton,  NJ  0854C 
(609)  452-0606 

American  Printing  House  for  the  dlir 

1 839  Frankfort  Ave. 
P.O.  Box  6085 
Louisville,  KY  40206-0085 
(800)  223-1839 

(502)  895-2405,  (502)  895-1509  (F/ 

Von  Hippel-Lindau 
Syndrome 

VHL  (Von  Hippel-Undau  Syndron 
Family  Alliance 

171  Clinton  Rd. 
Brookline,  MA  02146 
(617)  232-5946  (evenings) 
(617)  734-8233  (FAX) 


THE  RIGHT  DECISION 

New  England  Villages  is  a  private,  non-profit  resi- 
dential community  nationally  recognized  for  its 
commitment  to  personal  care  and  a  supportive 
family-like  environment.  We  provide  a  full-range 
of  opportunities  for  your  family  member  tn  a  non- 
pressured  lifestyle. 

The  Village  offers  residents  single  or  double 
rooms  m  very  attractive  modern  homes  or  apartments 
set  on  a  beautiful  75-acre  wooded  site  some  25  m;les 
south  of  Boston.  Our  vocational  center  provides  for 
the  satisfaction  and  dignity  of  productive  employment 
tn  a  supervised  work  set- 
ting,  A  wide  range  of 
recreational  opportunities 
and  professional  support  services 
are  available. 

A  private  endowment  and 
minimal  dependency  on  govern- 
ment reimbursement  assures 
stability  now  and  for  the  future. 

Call  or  write  Bryan  Efron,  Ph.D., 
Executive  Director  for  information 
and  a  descnptive  brochure.  A  visit 
to  New  England  Villages  may  help 
you  make  the  nght  decision. 

new  england  villages  mc 

A  Modtt,  Supportivt  CommunHy 
For  MtntaNy  Rttardtd  Aduftt 

664EP  School  Street,  Pembroke.  MA  02359    (617)  293-5461 


Wegener  Granulomatosis 

Wegener  Granulomatosis  Support  Group,  inc. 

P.O.  60x1518 

Piatt  City.  MO  64079-1518 

(816)  431-2096.  (800)  277-9474 

Williams  Syndrome 

Wiiiiams  Syndrome  Association 

P.O.  Box  3297 

Baliwin,  MO  63022-3297 

(314)  227-4411 

Wilson's  Disease 

Wilson's  Disease  Association 

P.O.  Box  75324 

Washington.  DC  20013 

(703)  636-3003 .  (703)636-3014 

Wolf-Hirshhorn  Syndrome  (4p-) 

4p-  Parents  Group 

3200  Rivanna  Court 
Woodbridge.  VA  22192 
(703)  491-0309 

Wolf-Hirshhorn  Syndrome  (4p-) 
Support  Group  and  Newsletter 

5536  Virginia  Ct. 
Amherst.  OH  44001 
(216)  282-1460 


Behavior  Disorders  Program 

The  New  Hnsland  Center  For  Autism  scr\es  a  number 
of  pre-iccn  and  leenaiie  Mudenis  who  have  only  mild  to 
m(xicraie  cognitive  deficits  but  present  signillcant  chal- 
iengtns  behaviors  secondan."  to  emotional  disturbances 
and  psychiatric  disorders. 

The  New  England  Center  is  a  bchavioraily  oriented 
communit) -based  center  ser\  ing  students  aged  3  to  adult. 
All  students  participate  m  a  full  range  of  educational, 
vocational  and  communily-basod  leisure  activities.  Our 
active  \ocational  program  provides  supported  employment 
opponunities  for  students  1 6  and  over  and  our  central 
facilit>  ser\es  as  the  educational  site  for  all  students. 

In  addition  to  a  first-rate  teaching  and  educational  stafl. 
The  Neu  England  Center  has  comprehensive  in-housc 

medical,  psychiatric,  nursing  and  clinical  psychol- 
ogy ser\ices  available.  Our  goal  is  to  provide  the 
best  educational  environment  for  behavioral  1\ 
challenging  children  regardless  of  their  diagnoses 
or  the  etiology  of  their  problems. 

The  Center's  full  range  of  scr\  ices  is  available 
24-hoiirs  a  da\ .  365  days  a  year. 

F  or  nun  c  inuinmitioti  please  amtact  Vincait 
Situllw  jt\.  hxccutive  Director. 

New  England 
Center  for 


Autism 


Jnc. 

Turnpike  Riud  '  Souihboro.  MA  01772 
JunI  2(1  miles  from  Boston. 


{50S)4SMOI.> 


Special  Care 
for 

Special  People 

Progressive  education,  home  environment  for  the 
mentally  handicapped  child  and  adult.  Oppor- 
tunity for  educational  progress  at  any  age— multi- 
ple recreational  and  social  activities.  A  year-round 
program  with  an  active  and  full  lifestyle  among 
friends  on  a  600-acre  bluegrass  estate.  Est.  1893. 

Phone  502-875-4664  or 
write  for  brochure 

THE  STEWART  HOME  SCHOOL 

Box  20.  Frankfort.  KY  40601 

John  P.  Stewart.  M.D..  Resident  Physician 


Empowering 
Individuals  to  Share 
Their  God-given  Gifts 
with  the  Community 

St.  John's  Villa,  founded  in  1948,  is  a  private.  Catholic,  non- 
profit residential  community  providing  a  caring,  loving 
environment  which  enhances  the  growth  of  each  adult 
resident  towards  self-acceptance  and  respect.  The  Villa 
integrates  a  residential  adult  population  with  mild  to  severe 
mental  retardation  with  outreach  programs  in  Carroll  County 
attempting  to  empower  individuals  to  share  their  God-given 
gifts  with  the  community.  St.  John's  Villa,  nestled  in  the  hills 
of  northeastern  Ohio,  resembles  a  small  rural  community 
and  is  located  near  the  friendly  town  of  Carroltton. 


Services 

•  Vocational  Training 

•  Speech  and  Language 
Development 

•  Physical  Education 
and  Swimming 

•  Case  Management 
Services 


Provided 

•  Leisure  Activities 

•  Personal  Living  Skills 

•  Social  and  Domestic 
Skill  Training 

•  Community-based 
Supportive  Employment 
and  Living 


St.  John's  Villa 


For  Information  Contact: 
Sister  Elaine  Weber,  O.S.F. 
Executive  Director 
(216)  627-9789 


Mailing  Address: 
P.O.  Box  457 
620  Roswell  Rd.  N.W. 
Carrollton.  OH  44615 
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Annandale 
Village 


-THEIR  COMMUNITY  WITH 

OURHELP**  l^rivatc.  nonprolit  cotii- 

jnuniiy  tor  adiills  with  dcNxMopmcrnal 

disahiiilics.  Rcsidcniial  and 

day  cx  cning  pr(\t;rams  and  scn  ices. 

•Paid  job  Trainint» 

•Arts  Acli\ilics. 

•  Therapeutic  recreation. 

•  Case  inanageineni. 

•  12S-acre  \v(x)cled  cnN  ironniciii. 


Annandale  at  Suwanee.  Inc. 

SSOO  Annandale  Lane,  liox  " 
Suwanee.  G.\  M)l7-i 
(404)  94S-83H1 


A  Special  Place  for 
Special  Children 


BARTLETT  LEARNING  CENTER 

For  students.  3-21  vrs..  with  learning  dis- 
abililies.dewlopmental  disabilities  or 
hcha\  ior  problems.  Range  ol'  options: 

•  Hull  academic  dav  school  with  sum- 
mer session.  12  -mo.  residential  tacilitv 

•  Posi-yraduate  assistance  tjoh  and 
li\ini»  placement) 

•  t»roup  home  tor  de\".  disabled  men 
lH-4()  yrs. 

•  "S-acre  campus  NVi*  of  Chicai»o. 

Bartlett  Learning  Center 

801  VX'.  Baalett  Road 
Bartlett.  !L  00103 
rOH)  289-4221 


CHILEDA  HABBLITATION  INSTI- 
TUTE, liducators  tor  children  with 
developmental  disabilities.  Residential 
ueainieni  center  provides  complete 
uamini;  «S:  iniensi\  e  therapy  lor  chil- 
dren w  ith  severe  mental  <S:  physical 
disabilities,  closed  head  injuries  it 
challeni»ini»  behaviors.  Hstah.  19"*3. 
•Intensive 
•HrogiessiNe 
•Specialized 

Chileda  Habilitation  Institute 

1020  Missi.ssippi  Slavt 

UCros.se.  \\1  ^^(K)! 

am)  -82-(h8().  (WXS)  782-648UFax) 


WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR  A 
BETTER  FUTURE!  In  residential, 
day  and  community-based  treat-mem 
centers  nationwide.  Devereux  pro- 
vides comprehensi\  e  sen  ices  to  indi- 
\  iduals  ot  all  ai;es  who  ha\  e: 

•  Hmoiional  disturbances. 

•  I )evelopinenial  disabilities. 
•.Mental  retardation  •Dual  diagnosis. 

•  ALttisni^i^osi-head  trauma. 

Contact:  National  Referral  Sen  iccs 
The  Devereux  Foundation 

(800)  3  n- 1292.  ext.  30-45 
(21S)  9()i-304S 
(215)  9**"1-K)00  (F/\X) 


1993  BLUE  RIBBON  WINNER 

Brehm  Preparatory-  School  is  a  resi- 
dential school  designed  to  meet  the 
academic,  social  and  emotional 
requirements  of  adolescents  (age  12- 
21)  with  learning  disabilities.  Brehm 
i)tfers  specialized  academic  instruc- 
tion. (Jiion  training,  speech  and  lan- 
guage therapy  and  scK'ial  skills  guid- 
ance. Certified  slatf.  Family  atmos- 
phere. NC.A  Accredited 

Brehm  Preparatory  School 

12-4S  East  Grand  A\  e. 
Carbondale.  IL  62901 
(018)  ■4S"'-03*:i 


THE  DUVALL  HOME,  EST.  1945.  A 

private.  nonprcM'it  residential  facil- 
iiv  pro\  iding  a  warm.  lo\  ing  atmos- 
phere for  ambulatory  and  non- 
ambulatory people  with  mental  retar- 
dation ot'  all  ages. 
•2  i-hour  nursing  care, 
•l.oveh"  2i-acie  rural  campus. 
•Uecreational  and  training  activities. 
•  Respite  care  available. 

The  Duvail  Home 

Prc.sbucrian  Special  Services.  Inc. 
3.39S  Grand  Avenue.  P.O.  Box  36 
Glenwood.  FL  32722 
(90-4)  "3i-28-i 


A  VERY  SPECIAL  CAMP  FOR  SPE- 
CIAL NEEDS  CAMPERS. 

.\  coed  residential  camp  for  the: 

•Learning  Disabled.  ADO. 

•Neurologically  Impaired. 

•.Mild-Moderate  .MR. 

Located  in  beautiful  High  Falls  in  the 

Catskill  Mts.  of  NY  slate. 

2.  -4.  8  wk.  sessit^ns.  Highly  (jualified 

staff.  31st  year.  Free  brochure. 

Cnntact:  Hruria  K.  Falik.  Ph.D. 
Camp  Huntington 

WO.  Box  .^789 
Poughkeepsie.  N\'  12()()3 
(914)  687 --8  i0 


m 


ELWYN.  INC  c:aring  for  o\  er  10.0(X) 
children  and  adults  with  \'ar\'ing  disabili- 
ties, offers  transitional  ser\ices  from 
sch(K)l  to  work.  2  *  hr.  healtli  care  .  aware 
winning  iheraix'ulic  recreation  progranv 
early  inter\ention  with  elementaiy  and 
secondary*  education.  \  ()caiion;il  training 
and  placements.  McxJem.  home- 
like residential  settings  in  Pennsylvania. 
Delaware.  New  jersey.  California,  and 
Jerusalem.  Israel. 

Contact:  Admissions  Office 

F.Kvyn.  Inc. 

lU  Elwyn  Road 

i:lw\''n-  PA  1^X)()3-46W 

( 21 S)  891 '2()24''(8(X))  34'i-Hin 


Parent  Training  and  Information  Centers 


This  program  views  parents  as  full  partners  In  the  educational 
process  and  a  significant  source  of  support  and  assistance  to  each 
other.  The  following  PTIs  are  funded  by  the  Division  of  Special 
Education  Program  (OSEP).  U.S.  Dept.  of  Education,  "to  provide 
training  and  information  to  parents  to  enable  such  Individuals  to  par- 
ticipate more  effectively  with  proffeslonals  in  meeting  the  education- 
al needs  of  handicapped  children"  as  stated  in  PL  98-199. 


Alabama 

Special  Education  Action 
Committee,  Inc. 
(SEAC) 

P.O.  80x161274 
Mobile.  AL  36616-2274 
(205)  478-1208.  (800)  222-7322 
(205)  473-7877  (FAX) 

Alaska 

Alaska  PARENTS  Resource  Center 

(Parents  as  Resources  Engaged  in 
Networking  &  Training  Statewide) 
540  Internationa!  Airport  Rd. 
Suite  250 

Anchorage.  AK  99518 

(907)  563-2246.  (800)  478-7678 

(907)  790-2248  (FAX) 

Arizona 

Pilot  Parent  Partnerships 

2150  East  Highland  Ave. 
Suite  105 

Phoeniz.  AZ  85016 

(602)  468-3001.  (800)  237-3007 

Arkansas 

Arkansas  Disability  Coalition 

10002  West  Markham.  Suite  B7 
Little  Rock.  AR  72205 
(501 )  22M330  (voice/TDD) 
(501)221-9067 

FOCUS,  Inc. 

2917  King  Street.  Suite  C 

Jonesboro.AR  72401 

(501)935-2750 

(501)  221-1330  (voice/TDD) 

(501)931-1111  (FAX) 

California 

Team  of  Advocates  for  Special 
Kids,  Inc.  (TASK) 

100  W.  Cerritos  Ave. 

Anaheim.  CA  92805-6546 

(714)  533-TASK.  (714)  533-2533  (FAX) 

Parents  Helping  Parents 

1801  VincenteSt. 
San  Francisco.  CA  94116 
(415)  564-0722 
(415)  68M065  (FAX) 

Northern  Coalition  for  Parent 
Training  and  Information  (NCC) 
Parents  Helping  Parents 

535  Race  Street.  Suite  140 
San  Jose.  CA  95126 
(408)  288-5010 
(408)  288-7493  (FAX) 

DREDF 

2212  6th  Street 
Berkeley.  CA  94710 
(510)  644^2555 
(510)841-8645  (FAX) 


Matrix.  A  Parent  Network 
and  Resource  Center 

P.O.Box  6541 

San  Rafael.  CA  94903 

(415)  499-3877 

(41 5)  499-3864  (FAX-~call  first) 

Exceptional  Parents  Unlimited 

4120  No.  1st  Street 
Fresno.  CA  93726 
(209)  229-2000 
(209)  229-2956  (FAX) 

Colorado 

PEAK  Parent  Center.  Inc. 

6055  Lehman  Dr..  Suite  101 
Colorado  Springs.  CO  80918 
(719)  531-9400 
(719)  531-9403  (TDD) 
(800)  284-0251 
(719)  531-9452  (FAX) 

Connecticut 

CT  Parent  Advocacy  Center.  Inc. 
(CPAC) 

5  Church  Lane.  Suite  #4 

P.O.  Box  579 

East  Lyme.  CT  06333 

(203)  739-3089.  (800)  445-2722 

(203)  739-7460  (FAX) 

Delaware 

Parent  Information  Center  of 

Delaware,  {nc. 

700  Barksdale  Road.  Suite  6 

Newark.  DE  19711 

(302)366-0152 

^302)  366-0178  (TDD) 

(302)  366-0276  (FAX) 

District  of  Columbia 

COPE 

P.O.  Box  90498 

Washington.  DC  20090-0498 

(202)  526-6814.  (202)  832-2180  (FAX) 

Florida 

Family  Network  on  Disability 

5510  Gray  Street.  Suite  220 
Tampa.  FL  33609 
(813)  289-1122  (Voice/TDD) 
(813)  286-8614  (FAX) 

Georgia 

Parents  Educating  Parents  (PEP) 
Georgia  ARC 

1851  Ram  Runway,  Suite  104 
College  Park.  GA  30337 
(404)  761 -2745  (Voice/TDD) 
(404)  761-3150.  (800)  966-3150 
(404)  767-2258  (FAX) 


Hawaii 

AWARE/Learning  Disabilities 
Association  of  Hawaii  (LDAH) 

200  North  Vineyard  Blvd..  Suite  103 
Honolulu.  HI  96817 
(808)  536-2280  (Voice/TDD) 
(808)  543-2222  (FAX) 

Idaho 

Idaho  Parents  Unlimited,  inc. 

Parent  Education  Resource  Center 

4696  Overland  Road.  Suite  478 

Boise.  ID  83705 

(208)  342-5884  (Voice/TDD) 

(800)  242-IPUL 

(208)  342-1408  (FAX) 

Illinois 

Family  Resource  Center  on 
Disabilities  (FRCD) 

20  East  Jackson  Blvd..  Room  900 

Chicago.  IL  60604 

(312)  939-3513 

(312)  939-3519  (TDDHTY) 

(800)  952-4199.  (312)  939-7297  (FAX) 

Designs  for  Change 

220  S.  State  Street.  Suite  1900 
Chicago.  IL  60604 
(312)  922-0317,  (800)  952-4199 
(312)  922-6993  (FAX) 

Indiana 

Indiana  Resource  Center  For 
Families  with  Special  Needs 
(IN*SOURCE) 

833  E.  Northside  Blvd.,  Building  1.  Rear 
South  Bend.  IN  46617 
(219)  234-7101 .  (800)  332-4433 
(219)287-9651  (FAX) 

Iowa 

Iowa  Pilot  Parents  (lEPC) 

33  North  12th  Street 

P.O.  Box  1151 

Fort  Dodge.  lA  50501 

(515)  576-5870 

(800)  952-4777  (parents  only) 

(515)  576-8209  (FAX) 

Kansas 

Families  Together,  Inc. 

1023  S.W.  Gage  Blvd. 
Topeka.  KS  66604 
(913)  273-6343.  (800)  264-6343 
(913)  273-1385  (FAX) 

Kentucky 

Kentucky  Special  Parent 
Involvement  Network  (KY-SPIN) 

2210  Goldsmith  Lane.  Ste118 
Louisville.  KY  40218 
(502)  456-0923.  (800)  525-7746 
(502)  456-0893 

Louisiana 

Program  of  Families  Helping 
Families  of  Greater  New  Orleans 

4323  Division  Street.  StellO 
Metairie.LA  70002-3179 
(504)  888-91 1 1 .  (800)  766-7736 
(504)  888-0246  (FAX) 


Maine 

Special-Needs  Parent  Information 
Network  (SPIN) 

P.O.  Box  2067 

Augusta.  ME  04338 

(207)  582-2504.  (800)  325-SPIN 

(207)  582-5022  (FAX) 

Maryland 

Parents  Place  of  MD.  Inc. 

7257  Parkwav  Drive.  Suite  210 
Hanover.  MD  21076 
(410)712-0900  (Voice/TDD) 
(410)  712-0902  (FAX) 

Massachusetts 

Federation  for  Children  with  Special 
Needs  inc 

95  Berkeley  Street.  Suite  104 
Boston,  MA  02116 
(617)  482-2915,  (800)  331-0688 
(617)  695-2939  (FAX) 

Michigan 

Parents  are  Experts:  Parents 
Training  Parents  Project 

23077  Greenfield.  Rd„  Ste  205 
Southfield,  Ml  48075-3744 
(313)557-5070  (Voice/TDD) 
(313)  557-4456  (FAX) 

Citizens  Alliance  to  Uphold  Special 
Education  (CAUSE) 

313  So.  Washington  Sq.  Ste  040 

Lansing.  Ml  48933 

(517)  485-4084  (Voice/TDD) 

(800)  221-9105.  (517)  485-4145  (FAX) 

Minnesota 

PACER  Center.  Inc. 

4826  Chicago  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis.  MN  55417 
(612)827-2966 

(800)  53P-ACER  (parents  only) 
(612)  827-3065  (FAX) 

Mississippi 

Association  of  Developmental 
Organizations  of  Mississippi 
(ADOM) 

332  New  Market  Dnve 
Jackson.  MS  39209 
(601)  922-3210.  (800)  898-1026 
(601)922-6854  (FAX) 

Missouri 

Missouri  Parents  Act  (MPACT) 

1722W  South  Glenstone. 
Suite  125 

Springfield,  MO  65804 
(41 7)  882-7434  (Voice/TDD) 
(800)  743-7634 
(417)  882-8413  (PAX) 

MPACT— Kansas  City  Office 

1115  E.  65th  Street 
Kansas  City.  MO  64131 
(816)  333-6833  (Voice) 
(816)  333-5685  (TDD) 
(816)  333-2267  (FAX) 

MPACT— St.  Louis  Office 

8631  Delmar.  Suite  300 

St.  Louis,  MO  63124 

(314)997-7622  (Voice/TDD) 

(800)  995-3160.  (314)  997-5518  (FAX) 
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The 
Groden 
Center 


THE  GRODEN  CENTER  N;mon;ilK 
rcc()i»ni/.cd  (.-(.lucaUon  tS:  ircaiincni 
!:icila\-  >L'i*\  ini»  children  tS:  voun.u 
.idiills  Willi  autism     other  dcwlop- 
mental  tlisahilitics.  liii»hl\-  trained. 
t.le\()ied  stalt"  pr<AKle  acitleniK  \<)^.a- 
tional  siipportetl  eniploymeiM  pro- 
grams. ri.'laxaiion.  iinai»er\- 1\  other 
positiw  selt-eonirol  lechnKiues. 


The  Groden  Center,  Inc, 

SO  Mount  1  lope  Ave. 
Providence.  KI  U290(i 
I  ton  2"  i-(i310 


THE 
KOLBURNE 
SCHOOL 


Residential 
Special  Education 

School  and 
Treatment  Center 


THE  KOLBURNE  SCnOOl  LNC  A 

coed  Residential  Treatment  (.Center 
pro\idin.u  a  sage,  structured,  warm 
therapeutic  en\  ironment  tor  students 
a^es  H'l  \  who  are: 

•  t"motionall\"  Disnirheil 

•  Learnmi;  1  )isahletl 

•  NeuroloiiicalK"  Impaireti 

•  Head  Trauma  V  ictims  i  .\nihulat(  m  > 
Otiers  a  wide  spectrum  ot  rehahilita 
tive  serv  ices.  I'or  more  intonpatioii. 

The  Kolbumc  School 

Southfield.  Rc^ad 

\e\v  MailborouLih.  M.\  0lJ.-\o 


Martha 
Lloyd 
Community 
Seruices 


MARTHA  LLOYD  COMMLTSITY 
SERVICES  Qualitv-  scrxices  for  persons 
\v  I^ratler  Willi  S\  ndrome.  Succcsst'iilly 
manaues  the  unnjue  luitntional  dietar\" 
needs  <S:  soc  ial  antl  emotional  chal- 
leniics  lunimiMi  to  this  disoixler. 
Suc>port  s\  siems  to  enable  i^reaier  sell- 
manageir.ent  in  tliet.  belun  ior  *S:  per- 
M)nai  responsibility,  .\catlemic,  \oca- 
uonal  irainuvu:  social     recreational.  N. 
ventral  IV-nnsyKania. 

Martha  Lloyd  Community  Services 

190  W  est  Main  .Street 
TroN-.  PA  iW-r 
2^r-21HS 


OF  BOSTON 


LEAGUE  SCHOOL  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

I^ay     rcsitlential  scIkx)!  tor  thiklren  \ 
young  adults  S-22  years  of  ai»e  with 
Autism  cS:  related  developnient.il  *.lisal)il- 
iiies.  V  ocational  projiram  on-suc  lob 
trainini;.  School  utilizes  psu  iio-etiiua- 
iional  approach.  Uu  iisim'  on  areas  oi 
language,  social  cognitive,  einouoiiai  t\ 
Inhavioral  tlexelopmeni.  Ixlutatiuiial. 
residential,  \ocational  cS:  tlierapeuiK  sfi- 
\ices.  2U-acre  atkilt  t'arnistead. 

League  School  of  Boston,  Inc. 

22S  \e\ada  Street 

Vewionville.  .MA  02K)i) 

<<)!")  ^)(>4-32<^0  PAX  Q(H-.-^2(H 


The 
Rugby 
School 


JUST  A  BIT  OF  OUR  PHaOSOPHY  : 

To  heiiihten  abilities  and  possibili- 
ties... To  help  students  discover  their 
hidden  resources...  To  recoi»nize  that 
^.hildren  learn  in  diilerent  ways...  To 
f osier  prkle  In  expecting  a  lot  from 
'.he  \outh  entrustetl  to  our  care... 


clontact:  Donald  Desanto,  Director 
The  Rugby  School 

IJclmar  Blvd.  cS:  Woodfield  Ave 
WO.  Box  I  lO.^ 

W  all.  M  (r-19 


ERIC 


•^.MAXIMIZING  LNDIVIDU^VL 
POTENTIAL" 

•c:ommumty-i'>ased.  positive  learn- 
ing enviromneni  tor  (.litliculi  to- plate 
children,  atlolescents  and  young 
adult.s  With  .MU.  autisnv  communica- 
tion disorders,  challenging  heha\  ■ 
lors.  and  developmental  disabilities. 
•l2>mo.  da\-  residential  program^ 
•10  mile.s  west  ol  Boston. 

("Contact:  Admis^sions  Director 
The  Ijearning  Center 

tl  I  W  averlev  Oaks  Road 
Waitham.  .\IA  ()21St 


SUNRISE  REHABIUTATION  HOSPI- 
TAL, An  indi\iduali/.ed  pediatric  ado- 
lescent prog,  offering  a  mterdiscipli- 
nan  learn  .ipproach  to  specialized 
rehab,  t  are  (( blowing  accidents  or 
acute  illness, 

•Medical  tiircttion  b\  a  pediatric 

j'ilUsMUlsl 

•Inp.itient  programs  tor  continued 
lherap\ . 

•  }':iiiu  ul.ir  experusr  in  rehab  ot  ven- 
tilator patients  and  coma  recover\ . 

•  Man\"  disabilities  served. 

Sunrise  Rehabilitation  Hospital 

l8(K))<v!S-9lll  (SOU)  1 1 


m 


SINCE  1960 


T/VIX  PINE  0\MP-  cio-ed  mountain 
camping  lor  children  and  adults  with 
MR.  Programs  and  activities  based 
<>n  individual  abilities.  Piol,  staff,  two 
lull  lime  nurses.  Sell  care  social 
skills  empliasi/.ed  Academics,  incl. 
(.oil.   Iter  programming.  Manv  recre- 
ational .icti\ities  including:  swim- 
ming, (.rails,  broiling.  'c|ucstnan 
prog.,  etc.  2.  r^.  <>  wk.  sessions  avail- 
able for  s^oo  w  k. 

( A  )ntact:  R(  Ml  cS:  ( .ammie  K\  tit 
Tall  Pine  Camp,  Rl  2.  Box  I*)t-A 

Tellico  Plains.  I  N  r3<SS 
<()1S)  20 1-2.^20 


Daring  to  dream 
with  Elwyn... 


"When  Alice  was  small,  we  dreamed  of  a 
place  where  her  opportunities  to  learn  would 
be  unlimited  by  labels.  A  place  where  she 
would  get  the  specialized  care  she  needed 
a  place  where  vvc  and  her  teachers  could 
develop  her  talents  an''!  skills  together. 
And  we  did.'' 


"When  Carla  got  her  first  job,  my  wife  and  I 
thought  she  had  everything  we  could  hope 
for.  Then  she  surprised  us  and  said.  Dad,  I 
want  a  place  of  my  own.  Suddenly  we  had  a 
new  dream  —  one  that  required  help  and 
continuing  support.  We  knew  who  we  could 
turn  to  for  that  help." 


Heres  some  of  what  Elwyn  offers: 

•  transitional  services  from  school  to  ivork 

•  award-winning  therapeutic  recreation 
programs 

•  24' hour  health  care  services 


ERLC 


Elwyn,  caring  for  over  10,000  children  and 
adults  with  var\'in£;  disabilities,  lias  locations 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  Delaware.  New  jersey, 
California,  and  jerusalem.  Israel. 

"  I  hc  Hl\v\'n  Stor\':  L.ove  and  Much  jMorc" 
videotape  available  upon  request 
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•  early  intervention,  elementary  and 
secondary  education 

•  vocational  training  and  placement 

•  modern,  homelike  residential  settings 


Elwyn,  Inc. 


Contact:  The  Admissions  Office 

1 1 1  EKvyn  Road 
Elwyn,  Pennsylvania  19063-4699 
Telcphonc:(21S)  891-2040  (PA)  (800)  34S-81I  1  (Outside  PA) 


9S 


Parent  rraininu^  Intbrmation  ('cntcn 

Virginia 


Montana 

Parents  Let^s  Unite  for  Kids  (PLUK) 

EMC/Special  Education  Building 
1500  North  30th  Street 
Billings,  MT  59101-0298 
(406)  657-2055,  (800)  222-7585 
(406)  657-2061  (FAX) 

Nebraska 

Nebraska  Parents'  Center 

3610  Dodge  Street 

Omaha.  NE  68131 

(402)  346-0525  (Voice/TDD) 

(800)  284-8520,  (402)  346-5253  (FAX) 

Nevada 

Nevada  Parent  Connection 

3380  S.  Arville  Blvd. 
Las  Vegas.  NV  89102 
(702)  252-0259  (X1 12) 
(702)  252-8780  (FAX) 

New  Hampshire 

Parent  Information  Center 

151 A  Manchester  Street 

P.O.  Box  1422 

Concord.  NH  03302-14226 

(603)  224-6299 

(603)  224-7005  (Voice/TDD) 

(800)  232-0986,  (603)  224-4365  (FAX) 

New  Jersey 

Statewide  Parent  Advocacy 
Network,  Inc.  (SPAN) 

516  North  Avenue  East 
Westfield.  NJ  07090 
(908)  654-7726.  (800)  654-SPAN 
(908)  654-7880  (FAX) 

New  Mexico 

EPICS  Project 

S,W.  Communication  Resources. 
Inc. 

P.O.  Box  788 
2000  Camino  del  Pueblo 
Bernalillo.  NM  87004 
(505)  867-3396  (Voice.  TDD) 
(800)  767-7320  (Voice,  TDD) 
^505)  867-3398  (FAX) 

Parents  Reaching  Out 

1127  University  Blvd.  NE 
Albuquerque,  NM  87102 
(505)  842-9045  (Voice/TDD) 
(800)  524-5176 
(505)842-1451  (FAX) 

New  York 

Parent  Network  Center  (PNC) 

1443  Main  Street 

Buffalo,  NY  14209 

(716)  885-1004.  (800)  724-7408 

(/.6)  885-9597  (FAX) 

Advocates  for  Children  of  New 
York.  Inc, 

24-16  Bridge  Plaza  South 
Long  island  City,  NY  11101 
(718)  729-8866 
(718)  729-8931  (FAX) 

Resources  for  Children  with  Special 
Needs 

200  Park  Avenue  South.  Ste  816 
New  York,  NY  10003 
(212)  677-4650 
(212)  254-4070  (FAX) 


North  Carolina 

Exceptional  Children's  Assistance 
Center  (ECAC) 

P.O.  Box  16 
Davidson,  NO  28655 
(704)  892-1321 
(800)  962-6817 
(704)  892-5028  (call  first) 

Parents  Project 

300  Enola  Road 
Morganton,  NO  28655 
(704)  433-2662 
(704)  438-6457  (FAX) 

North  Dakota 

Pathfinder  Family  Center 

1600  Second  Ave.  SW 
Minot,  ND  58701 
(701)852-9426 
(701)852-9436  (TDD) 
(800)245-5840 
(701)  838-9324  (FAX) 

Ohio 

Child  Advocacy  Center 

1821  Summit  Road,  Suite  303 
Cincinnati.  OH  45237 
(513)  821-2400 
(513)  821-2442  (FAX) 

Ohio  Coalition  for  the  Education  of 
Handicapped  Children  (OCEHC) 

1299  Campbell  Road,  Suite  B 

Marion,  OH  43302 

(614)  382-5452  (Voice/TDD) 

(800)  374-2806 

(614)  382-2399  (FAX) 

(614)  431-1307  (Worlhington  office) 

Oklahoma 

Parents  Reaching  Out  in  Oklahoma 
Project  (PRO-OK) 

1917  South  Harvard  Avenue 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73128 
(405)  681-9710  (Voice/TDD) 
(800)  PL9-4142 
{405)685-4006  (FAX) 

Oregon 

Oregon  COPE  Project.  Inc, 
999  Locust  Street,  NE  Box  8 
Salem,  OR  97303 
(503)  373-7477  (Voice/TDD/FAX) 

Pennsylvania 

Parents  Union  for  Public  Schools 

31 1  South  Juniper  Street, 
Suite  602 

Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
(215)  546-1166 
(215)  731-1688  (FAX) 

Mentor  Parent  Program 

Route  257,  Salina  Road 
P.O.  Box  718 
Seneca.  PA  16346 
(814)676-8615 
(800)  447-1431 
(814)  676-8615  (FAX) 

Parent  Education  Network 

333  E.  7th  Avenue 

York.  PA  17404 

(717)  845-9722  (Voice/TDD) 

(800)  522-5817  (Voice/TDD) 

(800)441-5052  (Soanish) 

(717)  848-3654  (FAX) 


Puerto  Rico 

Asoctacion  de  Padres  Por  Bienestar 
de  Ninos  Impedidos  de  PR.  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  21301 

Rio  Piedras,  PR  00928-1301 

(8C9)  763-4665,  (809)  765-0345 

Rhode  Island 

Rhode  Island  Parent  Information 
Network  (RIPIN) 

Independence  Square 

500  Prospect  Street 

Pawtucket,  Rl  02860 

(401)  727-4144.  (401 )  725-9960  (FAX) 

South  Carolina 

PRO-PARENTS 

2712  Middleburg  Drive,  Ste  102 

Columbia,  SC  29204 

(803)  779-3859  (Voice/TDD) 

(800)  759-4776,  (803)  252-4513  (FAX) 

South  Dakota 

South  Dakota  Parent  Connection 

P.O.  Box  84813 

Sioux  Falls.  SD  57118-4813 

(605)  335-8504  (Voice/TDD) 

(800)  640-4553 

(605)  335-8504  (FAX) 

Tennessee 

Support  &  Training  for  Exceptional 
Parents  (STEP) 

1805  Hayes  Street.  Suite  100 
Nashville,  TN  37203 
(615)  639-0125 
(800)  280-STEP 

(800)  848-0298  (TDD) 
(615)  327-0827  (FAX) 

Texas 

Partners  Resource  Network,  inc. 
PATH 

227  North  18th.  #2 
Beaumont,  TX  77707-2203 
(409)  838-2366,  (800)  866-4726 
(409)  866-2351  (FAX) 

Special  Kids,  Inc.  (SKIP) 

P.O.  Box  61628 

Houston.  TX  77208-1628 

(713)  643-9576,  (713)  643-6291  (FAX) 

Project  PODER 

2300  West  Commerce,  Suite  205 
San  Antonio,  TX  78207 
(210)  732-8247 
(SOO)  682-9747 
(210)  732-8249  (FAX) 

Utah 

Utah  Parent  Center 

2290  East  4500  South 
Suite  110 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84117 

(801)  272-1051 

(800)  468-1160 

(801)  272-3479  (FAX) 

Vermont 

Vermont  Parent  Information  Center 
(VPIC) 

The  Chase  Mill 
1  Mill  Street 
Burlington,  VT  05401 

(802)  655-4016  (Voice,  TDD) 
(800)  639-7170 

(802)  655-5976  (FAX) 


Parent  Educational  Advocacy 
Training  Center  (PEATC) 

228  South  Pitt  Street,  Suite  300 
Alexandria,  V A  22314 
(703)  836-2953 
(703)  836-3026  (TDD) 
(800)  869-6782  (VA,  WV.  MD) 
(703)  836-5869  (FAX) 

Washington 

Washington  PAVE 

6316  South  12th  Street 
Tacoma,  WA  98465 
(206)  565-2266  (Voice/TDD) 
(800)  5PA-RENT 
(206)  566-8052  (FAX) 

PAVE/STOMP 

Specialized  Training  of  Military  Parent 
12208  Pacific  Highway.  SW 
Tacoma,  WA  98499 
(206)  588-1741  (Voice/TDD) 
(206)  984-7520  (FAX) 

A  Touchstones  Program 

6721  51st  Avenue  South 
Seattle,  WA  98118 
(206)  721-0867 
(206)  721-2422  (FAX) 

West  Virginia 

West  Virginia  PTI 

104  East  Main  Street 
Suite  3-B 

Clarksburg,  WV  26301 
(304)  624-1436  (Vorce/TDD) 
(304)622-5861  (FAX) 

Wisconsin 

Parent  Education  Project  of  Wt.  Inc 
(PEP'WI) 

2001  West  Vliet  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53205 
(414)  937-8380 
(800)231-8382 
(414)  933-6077  (FAX) 

Wyoming 

Wyoming  PIC 

5  North  Lobban 

Buffalo.  WY  82834 

(307)  684-2277  (Voice/TDD) 

(800)  660-WPIC 

(307)  684-5314  (FAX) 


Berkshire  Meadows  -  a  place  of  "small  miracles" 


iHot  water  swirls  and  churns,  limbs  relax,  movement  eases.  A  child  smiles.  Soothed  and 
Ibuoyed  by  the  bubbling  warmth,  he  responas  as  his  arms  and  legs  are  gently  stretched, 
\pushing  against  the  flow  of  the  water,  relaxing  back  with  it,  each  movement  broader, 

smoother  than  the  last. 

Young  bodies  float  in  a  broad  expanse  of  bath-tub-warm 
water,  supported  by  flotation  devices,  guided  by 
therapists.  There  is  quiet,  affectionate  encouragement  as 
contorted  limbs  loosen  and  flex;  laughter  at  splashes  and 
water-antics;  shared  pleasure  at  accomplishments: 
reaching  out,  standing,  walking  and  swimming. 


This  is  hydrotherapy  at  Berkshire  Meadows. 


The  little  boy  described  above  does  not  wear  a  daytime  brace  to  maintain  his  range  of  movement.  Instead,  once  a 
week,  he  experiences  the  intense  relaxation  of  the  Hubbard  tank.  Kept  at  a  water-temperature  of  98  to  102 
degrees,  the  butterfly-shaped  tank  has  a  seat  that  can  be  adjusted  to  a  myriad  different  angles  to  accommodate 
whatever  physical  disabilities  he  has.  The  water  is  pumped  through  jets  that  can  focus  on  any  one  area  of  the 
body,  or  provide  constant  high-speed  circulation.  Not  only  does  this  therapy  maintain  and  improve  his  flexibility; 
it  gives  him  relief  from  muscle  spasms  and  pain,  and  provides  sensory  stimulation  that  increases  awareness  of  his 
body  parts.  After  half-an-hour's  hydrotherapy  he  returns  to  his  classroom  calmer,  more  coordinated  and  more 
focused.  His  limbs  are  more  relaxed  and  have  better  range  of  motion  than  at  any  other  time. 


The  young  man  in  the  therapeutic  pool  will  also  experience  a  variety  of  benefits  from  hydrotherapy.  The  water  is 
kept  at  around  94  degrees,  and  the  air  temperature  in  the  room  just  about  the  same.  The  pool  has  a  movable  floor, 
allowing  greater  flexibility  in  programming  and  easy  entry  and  exit.  The  reduction  of  gravity's  effect  enables  the 
children,  when  in  the  pool,  to  move  in  ways  in  which  otherwise  they  cannot:  if  they  cannot  walk  on  land  owing  to 
poor  strength  or  joint  pain,  they  might  be  able  to  walk  independently  when  in  the  water,  or  they  might  acquire 
real  movement,  instead  of  spasticity.  Here,  in  the  pool's  supportive  warmth,  weak  muscles  are  strengthened, 
blood  circulation  improved,  paralyzed  muscles  re-educated.  Balance,  co-ordination  and  posture  are  enhanced  - 
and  socialization,  independence,  and  self-esteem  fostered. 


Hydrotherapy  is  just  one  part  of  a  multi-faceted  program  at  Berkshire  Meadows,  a 
private,  non-profit  residential  school  for  children  and  adolescents  who  are 
developmen tally  delayed  and  multiply  disabled.  Nestled  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  the  attractive  and  carefully-designed  campus  also  houses  several  cheerful 
residences  and  a  Learning  Center  equipped  with  state-of-the-art  teaching  aids.  The 
program  includes  thorough  medical,  psychiatric  and  nursing  care,  speech  therapy  and 
augmentative  communication,  behavior  management,  physical  therapy  and  functional 
communication.  An  innovative  approach  to  education  includes  sensory  stimulation,  self 
care,  and  the  development  of  pre-cognitive,  cognitive,  pre-vocational  and  independent 
living  skills.  There  is  an  open-door  visiting  policy,  with  each  client's  family  encouraged 
to  participate  in  all  aspects  of  their  child's  program. 


At  Berkshire  Meadaivs  we  believe  that  all  children,  no  tnatter  how  severely  disabled  or  mentally  retarded,  can  make  progress, 
and  that  through  careful  assessment  of  all  aspects  of  development,  considered  plannifig  and  teaching,round'the-clock 
structure,  and  a  nurturing  environment,  children  can  achieve  their  maximum  potential. 


For  further  information,  please  contact:  Ms.  Gail  Charpentier,  Berkshire  Meadows, 

249  North  Plain  Road,  Housatonic,  MA  01236  (413)  528-2523 
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Arizona 

Hacienda  de  los  Angeles 

1402  E.  So.  Mountain  Ave. 

Phoenix.  AZ  85040 

(602)  243-4231 
Quality  care  in  a  state-of-the-art 
medically  orientated,  yet  home-like 
facility  for  chronically  ill  infants. 
Children  and  young  adults. 
See  ad  page  49 


California 


Frostig  Schoo! 

971  N.  Altandena  Drive 
Pasadena,  CA91107 
(818)  791-1255 
Private  non-profit  school  for  learn- 
ing disabled  children  without  sen- 
ous  emotional  problems.  The 
school  provides  an  interdisplinary 
education  for  children  6  through  18 
years  of  age.  Nuturing.  whole  child 
oriented,  with  strong  enrichment 
opportunities. 


Southern  California  College  of 
Optometry 

2575  Yorba  Linda  Blvd. 

Fullerton.  OA  92631 

(714)  449-7432 
Comprehensive  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  vision  care  for  visual 
impaired,  exceptional  and  learning 
disabled  children  and  adults. 


Connecticut 

Chapel  Haven,  Inc. 

1040  Whalley  Ave. 

New  Haven,  CT  06515 

(203)  397-1714 
Residential  and  Independent  Living 
Programs  for  young  adults  with 
learning  disabilities,  mild  retardation 
and  neurologic  impairments. 


Florida 


The  Duvall  Home 

3395  Grand  Ave..  P.O.  Box  36 
Glenwood.  FL  32722 
(904)  734-2874 
A  Private,  non-profit  residential 
facility  providing  a  warm  and  loving 
atmosphere  for  ambulatory  and 
non-ambulatory  mentally  disabled 
of  all  ages.  24-hr  nursing  care. 
Lovely  24-acre  rural  campus. 
Recreational  ^framing  activities  and 
respite  care  available. 


Eckerd  Family  Youth 
Alternatives.  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  7450 

Clearwater.  FL  34618 

(813)  461-2990 
Outdoor  resiaential  programs  for  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  with  emotional 
problems.  Ages  10-16.  Accredited. 
Private/insurance  accepted. 


Ralph  J.  Baudhuin  School 
of  Nova  University 

3375  SW  75th  Avenue 
Ft.  Lauderdale.  FL  33314 
(305)  475-7324 
A  pnvate  non-profit  day  school  for 
children  with  learning  disabilities, 
attention  deficit  disorders,  speech 
and  language  impainnents.  com- 
munication disorders  and  hearing 
impairments  Serves  ages  birth  to 
eighth  graae. 


Sunrise  Rehabilitation  Hospital, 
Florida 

(800)  648-91 1 1/(800)  634-91 1 1 
Pediatnc/adoiescent  program  offer- 
ing specialized  rehab,  care  following 
accidents  or  acute  illness.  Ventilator 
patients  ana  coma  recovery. 


Georgia 


Agape  Village 

Church  of  the  Exceptional 
3711  Agape  Village  Road 
Macon,  GA  31210-4098 
(912)471-3700 
Providing  mentally  disabled  per- 
sons with  a  Dieasant.  sheltered 
place  to  live.  work,  worship  &  play 
as  idependentiy  as  possible. 


Annadale  Village 

3500  Annadale  Lane.  Box  7 
Suwannee.  GA  30174 
(404)  945-8381 
Private,  non-profit  community  for 
adults  with  developmental  disabili* 
ties.  Residential  and  day/evening 
programs  &  services.  Features  such 
benefits  as  paid  ]0b  training,  arts 
activities,  theraoeutic  recreation  and 
case  management  ail  surrounded  by 
125  acres  of  woodlands. 


Illinois 

Bartlett  Learning  Center 

801  W.  Bartlen  Rd. 

Bartlett,  1L60103 

(708)  289-4221 
For  children  and  young  people.  3- 
21  years,  with  mental  handicaps 
(incl.  TMH  &  EMH).  leaning  dis- 
abilities and/or  behavior  disorders. 
See  ad  page  57 

Brehm  Preparatory  School 

1245  East  Grand  Ave. 

Carbondale.  IL  62901 

(618)457-0371 
Residential  school  designed  to  meet 
the  academic,  social  and  emotional 
requirements  of  adolescents  (age 
12-21)  with  leaning  disabilities. 
See  ad  page 


Kansas 


Maryland 


Hartspring  Assessment  and 
Treatment  Center 

2400  Jardine  Drive 
Wichita,  KS  67219-4699 
(800)  835-1043 
Short-term,  extended  and  summer 
assessments  (or  multiply  disabled 
children  ages  3  through  21 . 
Specializing  in  speech  and  lan- 
guage disorders.  Helping  special- 
needs  children  reach  their  potential 
for  more  than  50  years. 


Lakemary  Center 

100  Lakemary  Drive 

P.O.  Box  449 

Paola.  KS  66071 

(912)294-4361 
Educational,  residential  and  voca- 
tional services  to  children  and  adults 
with  a  primary  diagnosis  of  mental 
retardation.  Sen/ing  all  50  states. 
See  ad  page 


Kentucky 


The  Stewart  Home  School 

Box  20 

Frankfort  KY  40601 

(502)  875-4664 
Progressive  education,  home  envi- 
ronment for  mentally  hanoicapped 
children  and  adults.  Multiple  recre- 
ation and  activities.  Year  round 
program.  Est.  1893.  Call  or  write 
for  brochure 


The  Ivymount  School 

11614  Seven  Locks  Road 

Rockville,  MD  20854 

(301)469-0223 
Day  program.  Birth  to  15  with  multiple 
disabilities.  All  therapies.  Expressive 
arts,  physical  education,  computers, 
augmentive  communication. 


Massachusetts 

Berkshire  Meadows 

249  N.  Plain  Road 
Housatonic,  MA  01236 
(413)  528-2523 
For  children  who  are  severiy 
retarded,  multiply  disabled. 
Private,  non-profit  residential 
school  located  in  the  Berkshires. 


Cardinal  Cushing  School 
and  Training  Center 

400  Washington  Street 
Hanover,  MA  02333 
(617)  826-5371 
Provides  academic,  residential  and 
vocational  prog,  for  all  levels  of 
developmentally  delayed  students 
to  help  them  lead  fulfilling,  produc- 
tive lives.  Program  includes 
Prader-Willi  Syndrome  and  interna- 
tional students.  Ages  6-22. 


Crystal  Springs  School 

38  Narrows  Rd.  Box  372 
(508)  644-3101,  Ext.  328 
Asscnet.  MA  02702 
Established  in  1953.  Crystal  Spnngs 
offers  licensed  home-like  residences: 
and  approved  private  school;  full 
rehab,  program:  and  24-hour 
licensed  nursing  coverage  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  medically  frag- 
ile, multhhandicaoped  children  and 
young  adults,  birth-22  yrs. 


Evergreen  Center 

345  Fortune  Blvd. 

Milford.  MA  01757 

(508)  478-5597 
A  licensed,  pnvate.  non-profit  residen- 
tial school.  Students  live  in  community 
setting,  leammg  Oasic  skills  in  class- 
room, community  and  residence. 
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The  Kolburne  School,  inc. 

Southfield  Road 

New  Marlborough,  MA  01230 

(413)  229-8787 
A  coed  Residential  Treatment  Ctr 
providing  a  safe,  structured,  warm, 
therapeutic  environment  for  students 
ages  8-24.  JCAHO  accredited 


The  Learning  Center 

411  Waverley  Oaks  Road 
Waltham.  MA  02154 
(617)  893-6000 

Children  and  young  adults  with  MR. 

autism,  communication  disorders. 

challenging  behaviors,  developmental 

disabilities.  12  mo.  day/residential. 

See  ad  page 


South  Shore  Center  for 
Brain  Injured  Children,  Inc. 

Braintree  High  School 
128  Town  Street 
Braintree,  MA  02184 
(617)  848-0285 
Day  School.  12  month  program  for 
severely,  multiply  disabled  children, 
ages  3-12.  Education,  therapies, 
nursing  skills  available.  1  to  1  ratio 
as  often  as  possible. 


Missouri 


League  School  of  Boston,  Inc. 

225  Nevada  Street 
Newtonville.  MA  02160 
(617)  964-3260/Fax  (617)  964-3264 
Day  &  residential  school  lor  chil- 
dren &  young  adults  3-22  years  of 
age  with  Autism  &  related  develop- 
mental disabilities.  Vocational  pro- 
gram/on-site  lOb  training.  School 
utilizes  psycho-educational 
approach.  20-acre  adult  farmstead. 
See  ads  pages 


The  New  England  Center  for 
Autism 

33  Turnpike  Road 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
(508)  481-1015 
Day/residential  school  for  children 
with  develop,  disabilities,  behavior 
disorders  age  3-22.  Integrated 
preschool,  inclusion  svcs.  staff 
intensive  prog.,  functional  activity 
based  curr..  supported  employment 
in  modem  school  and  group  homes. 


Rivervlew  School 

551  Route  6A.  East  Sandwich 
Cape  Cod.  MA  0002537 
(508)  888-0489 
For  high  school  students  (12-19) 
who  are  learning  disabled  but  also 
marginally  impaired  intellectually. 
Located  on  Cape  Cod.  Riverview 
offers  a  modified  curriculum  which 
provides  a  high  school  diploma 
Post  graduate  programs  are  also 
available. 


Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 

3815  Magnolia  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  MO  63110 
(31 4)  776-4320  or 
(800)  622-5MSB 
Statewide  resource  center  of  excel- 
lence providing  quality  services  to 
blind  and  visually  impaired  individu- 
als ages  5-21  and  their  families  at 
Its  centerbase  and  throughout  the 
state 


Montana 


Yellowstone  Educ^tion  Center 

1732  So.  72nd  Street  W. 
Billings.  MT  59106-3599 
(800)  726-6755 
Serves  emotionally  disturbed  stu- 
dents ages  6-18  on  a  beautiful  4(X) 
acre  campus  in  Billings,  MT 
Residential  and  day  programs  with 
psycho-educational,  neuro-develop- 
mental  and  other  educational  evalu- 
ations offered.  SCAHO  accredited 
and  state  licensed. 


New  Hampshire 


Crotched  Mountain 
Rehabilitation  Center&  School 

1  Verney  Drive 
Greenfield,  NH  03047 
(603)  547-3311 
Comprehensive  special  education 
preparatory  school  grades  K-12  for 
multiply  disabled  students.  Open 
campus:  skilled  nursing  unit;  family 
style  group  home  campus:  full  range 
of  clinical,  therapeutic,  medical  and 
dental  services  rehabilitation  and 
therapy  programs 
See  ad  page 


New  Jersey 


Bancroft,  Inc. 

Hopkins  Lane 
Haddonfield,  NJ  08033 
(609)429-0010 
Leading  private,  non-profit  agency 
with  1 10  years  experience. 
Educational,  vocational,  residential 
and  therapeutic  sen/ices  for  chil- 
dren and  adults  with  developmental 
disabilities  and  brain  injunes. 
State-of-the-art  technology  with 
emphasis  on  community  living. 


Githens  Center  (Burlington 
County  Cerebral  Palsy  Assoc.) 

Cedar  Street 
Mount  Holly,  NJ  08060 
(609)  261-1667 
Education  program  with  an  extend- 
ed school  year  for  children  3-13 
with  multiple  disabilities,  including 
cerebral  palsy  and  other  physical 
disabilities.  Intensive  therapies 
available.  Day  care,  respite,  recre- 
ation, medical  and  adult  services 


New  York 

Camp  Huntington 

56  Bruceville  Road 

High  Falls,  NY  12440 

(914)  687-7840 
A  co-ed  res.  camp  for  leaming  dis- 
abled. ADD.  neurologically  impaired 
and  mild-moderate  MR  located  m 
the  Catskill  Mts.  of  NY  state. 


The  Developmental  School 

380  Washington  Avenue 
Roosevelt.  NY  11575 
(5161  378-2000.  Ext.  290  or  260 
Children  from  birth  to  age  21  with 
cerebral  palsy  and  other  mild  to 
severe  disabilities.  Comprehensive 
on-site  therapy,  treatment  and  sup- 
port services.  Respite,  leisure  and 
head  injury  services  provided  as 
well. 


New  York  University  - 
Para-Educator  Center 

One  Washington  Place 
New  York,  NY  10003 
(212)  998-5800 
Two  year  post-high  school  program 
for  severely  leaming  disabled  young 
adults.  Courses  &  supervised  job 
training  in  human  services,  while 
emphasizing  independent  living  skills 
Graduates  qualified  to  work  with 
infants,  toddlers,  young  children  or 
senior  citizens 


North  Carolina 

Eckerd  Family  Youth 
Alternatives,  inc. 

388  Nine  Mile  Road 

Newport,  NC  28570 

(800)  554-4357 
Outdoor  residential  programs  for 
children/adolescents  with  emotional 
problems.  Ages  10-16.  Accredited. 
Private/insurance  accepted. 


North  Dakota 

Ann  Carlsen  School 

301  Seventh  Ave..  NW 

Jamestown,  ND  58401 
Commited  to  providing  Individual- 
ized education  and  rehabilitation, 
through  diagnostic  evaluation  and 
therapy. 


Ohio 

Cleveland  Sight 
Center/Highbrook  Camp 

1909  E.  101st  Street 

Cleveland.  OH  44106 

(216)  791-8118 
On  site/in  home  program  for  ^/isually 
impaired  preschoolers.  Resid.  sum- 
mer camp  for  visually  impaired,  deaf- 
blind.  multiple  disabled,  all  ages. 

St,  John's  Villa 

P.O.  Box  457 

620  Roswell  Rd.  N.W. 

Carrollton.  OH  44615 

(216)627>9789 
Catholic,  non-profit  residential  com- 
munity (N.  Eastem  Ohio)  provides 
canng  environment  for  adult  residents 
toward  seif-acceptance'resoect 


Pennsylvania 


The  Devereux  Foundation 

(800)  345-1292.  Ext.  3045 
(215)  964-3045 
FAX  (215)971-4600 
Residential,  day  and  community- 
based  treatment  centers  nation- 
wide. Comprehensive  services  to 
individuals  of  all  ages  with  emotion- 
al disturt)ances.  developmental  dis- 
abilities, mental  retardation,  dual 
diagnosis,  autism,  and  post-head 
trauma. 
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Pennsylvania  (conrd) 


Erie  Infants  and  Youth  Home, 
Inc. 

226  East  27th  Street 
Erie,  PA  16504 
(814)  454-1534 
Community- based  residential  prog, 
serving  children  and  young  adults 
with  developmental  disabilities.  24 
hours  a  day  skilled  nursing  and 
direct  case  services.  P.T..  O.T., 
speech,  recreation-camp,  nutrition 
behavior  management. 


Elwyn,  Inc. 

Ill  ElwynRoad 

Elwyn,  PA  19063-4699 

(215)  891-2040/(800)  345-81 1 1 

CJaring  fof  over  10.000  children  &  adults. 

OffefS  transitional  services.  24  hr  health 

care,  vaocatx^nai  training  &  placement. 

modem,  homelike  residence. 

see  ad  page 

H.M.S.  School  for  Children  with  CP 

4400  Baltimore  Avenue 

Philadelphia,  PA  19104 

(215)222-2566 
Residential/day  school  prog,  for  chil- 
dren 2-21  who  are  severiy  physically 
disabled  by  CP  Integrated  therapies. 
Assistive  lech. 
see  ad  page 


Keystone  City  Residence 

406  N.  Washington  Avenue 
Scranton,  PA  18503 
(717)  346-7561  Mr.  Fleese 
Community  homes,  urban  &  rural, 
located  in  NE.  PA.  Pocono  Mtns..  NJ. 
Avail,  to  child.  &  adults  with  dev.  dis. 
Summer  camp  with  arts  feature,  voc. 
and  work  placement  and  full  prof.  & 
support  services.  Prader-Willi  prog. 
Reasonable  fees  &  highly  regarded 
program.  Fully  licensed. 


Martha  Lloyd  Community 
Services 

190  West  Main  Street 
Troy.  PA  16947 
(717)297-2185 
For  persons  with  Prader-Willi 
Syndrome.  Manages  the  unique 
nutritionai/dietary  needs  and  social 
and  emotional  challenges  common 
to  this  disorder.  Academic  and  voca- 
tional training,  plus  outstanding 
social  and  recreational  opportunities. 
See  ad  page 


Pathfinder  Village 

Box  32-A 

Edmeston,  NY  13335 

(607)  965-8377 
Opportunities  abound  in  this  colo- 
nial style  village  that  provides  qual- 
ity life  expenence  for  children  and 
adults  with  Down  Syndrome. 


Rhode  Island 

Behavior  Research  Institute 

240  Laban  Street 

Providence,  Rl  02909 

(800)231-5405 
Drug-free  behavioral  residential 
prog,  for  autistic/MR.  No  rejetions 
or  expulsions.  Success  with  the 
most  difficult  cases.  3  to  adult. 

The  Groden  Center,  Inc. 

86  Mount  Hope  Avenue 

Providence,  Rl  02906 

(401)274-6310 
Education  &  treatment  for  children  & 
young  adults  w/autism  &  other  devel- 
opmental disabilities  Vocational  pro- 
grams: positive  self-control  techniques. 


South  Dakota 


Crippled  Children's  Hospital 
and  School 

2501  W.26th  Street 
Sioux  Falls,  SD  57105-2498 
(605)  336-1840/(800)  584-9294 
A  private,  non-profit  facility  with  out- 
reach, outpatient,  day  school  and 
residential  services  for  children  from 
birth  through  age  21  who  have  dis- 
abilities or  Chronic  ilinesses  Our 
multi-disciplinary  teams  provide  fam- 
ily-centered services  based  on  each 
child's  needs. 


Crippled  Children's  Hospital 
and  School  Outreach 

510N.Cambell 
Rapid  City,  SD  57701 
(605)  342-4412/(800)  584-9298 
Branch  of  Crippled  Children's 
Hospital  and  School  providing  out- 
reach and  outpatient  services  for 
children  through  21  who  have  dis- 
abilities or  chrontC  illnesses.  Our 
multi-disciplinary  teams  provide  fam- 
ily-centered services  based  on  each 
child's  needs. 


Tenessee 

The  King's  Daughters'  School 

412  West  Ninth  Street 

Columbia.  TN  38401 

(615)  388-3810 
Residential  school  for  students  5-21 
with  mental  retardation.  Low 
pupil/teacher  ratio.  Downtown  cam- 
pus, new  fac.  .fes.  1 2  mo.  program. 

Tall  Pine  Camp 

Rt.  2,  Box  194-A 
Tellico  Plains.  TN  37385 
(615)  261-2329 
Co-ed  mountain  camping  for  chil- 
dren and  adults  with  MR.  Activities 
based  on  individual  abilities.  2,3,6 
week  sessions. 


Virginia 

Faith  Mission  Home 

HCR  1  Box  114 

Free  Union,  VA  22940 

(804)  985-2294 
Res.  care  and  training  center  for 
ambulatory  MR  or  brain-injured 
children  and  young  adults  located 
in  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

Northern  Virginia 
Developmental  Preschool 

888  Dolley  Madison  Blvd. 

McLean,  VA  22101 

(703)  356-2833 
A  pnvate.  non-profit  preschool  for 
speech  and  language  delayed  chil- 
dren. Individual  speech  therapy 
included. 


Wisconsin 

Bethesda  Lutheran  Homes  & 
Services 

700  Hoffman  Drive 

Watertown.  Wl  53094 

(800)  369-lNFO 
Providing  residence  &  varied  ser- 
vices for  disabled  individuals  or 
clients.  Call  for  more  information 
on  specific  religious  services. 


St.  Coletta  School 

W4955  Highway  18 

Jefferson,  Wl  53549 

(414)  674-4330 
Year-rouna  res.  prog,  in  academic 
instruction  and  prevocational  train- 
ing for  MR/DO.  Adult  res.  facility 
w/work  opportunities  for  aging 
MR/DD. 


Chileda  Habilitation  Institute 

1020  Mississippi  Street 

Lacrosse,  Wl  54601 

(608)  782-6480/FAX  (608)  782-6481 
Residential  treatment  for  children 
with  severe  mental  &  phystcal  dis- 
abilities, closed  head  injuries  & 
challenging  behaviors. 
See  ad  page 
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Treatments  for 

Attention  Deficit 

Hyperactivity 

Disorder 


Hxccrpiecl  with  llic  kiixl  nLTinission  of 
Rcseurcli  Press.  To  oixlcr  Attcutuni 
Dc/ici!  liypcrcictii  iiy  Disorder,  sciul 
51L9S  pills  S4  slipping  untl  luindlini: 
ic):  Kcscarcii  Ptlss.  \.  Malii^ 

Avenue.  Cliainpiiigii.  IL  (>I821  nv  cull 
(2r)  3'^2-32"^3. 

Editor's  note:  "'Hie  d()ul)le"l'>lind.  place 
bo-controlled  study  *  descrilK-ci  in  thi^ 
excerpt  for  use  ot  psychostiiiuilant  med- 
ication is  a  clinical  method  thai  can  usu- 
ally he  Used  to  exaluate  an\"  medication 
designed  to  change  heha\  ior. 

Once  a  child  has  been  appropri- 
ately diagnosed  as  possessing 
attention  deticii  hyperacti\  ii> 
disorder  l  ADHI)/.  one  or  more  treat- 
ments may  he  atlenipicd.  Although 
most  research  suggests  tliat  a  comhin.i- 
tion  ot  treatments  is  most  ettecti\  e.  it  is 
important  to  understand  that  no  treat- 
ment approach  is  thought  to  "cure 
ADHi>.  Rather,  with  the  right  combina- 
tion of  treatments,  the  tret|uency. 
intensity  and  duration  ot  prol')lems 
ass(^ciated  with  ADllI)  may  be 
reduced. 

What  treatments  are  avail- 
able to  help  the  child  with 
ADHD? 

The  most  common  treatment  tor 
ADHD  IS.  and  has  been  tor  some  time, 
psyc*h(^Minuilant  medicati(Mi  I  here  art 
nianv  types  ot"  sut  h  medication:  tiie 
most  common  1\  used  is  meth\ 
Iphenidale.  often  reterred  to  by  one  of 
its  trade  names — Ritalin.  Other  ps\ - 
c hostiinulant  meLlications  include 
^/-amphetamine  lor  Dcxedrine)  and 
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pemoline  (or  Ciyleil),  Such  medication 
is  ihoiigiu  to  exert  its  benehcial  effects 
bv  stimulating  the  brain  areas  that 
enable  a  child  to  sustain  attention, 
tlelay  imj')ulsi\e  responses,  control 
motor  activity  and  plan  behavior. 

Is  it  true  that  psychostim 
ulant  medications  are 
mind*altering  drugs? 

The  answer  is  yc's.  but  oni\-  in 
terms  of  activating  the  attention, 
body  mo\emeni.  organization, 
motivation  and  planning  aliility 
centers  of  the  brain. 
Psychostimulants  are  definiteb' 
not  mind-altering  dmgs  in  terms  of 
(.hanging  ones  personality  or  ones 
perception  ot  realiix'.  In  other  words, 
although  p.sychosiimulani  metlications 
may  help  a  chiUl  to  belter  tocus  his 
attention,  delay  impulsive  responding 
and  organi/e  himself  m  a  more  efti- 
cienl  manner,  they  do  not  cause  him 
to  experience  distortions  of  reality. 

If  these  medications  are 
stimulants,  why  do  they 
seem  to  calm  children  with 
ADHD? 

Although  the  medications  frequenth 
given  to  children  with  ADHD  are  p.s\ - 
chostimulants.  they  do  not  increase  the 
child's  activity  level.  Indeed,  because 
these  medications  appear  to  have  a 
calming  eftect  on  such  children,  some 
ha\e  called  their  eftects  paradoxical 
However,  in  reality  there  is  nothing 
paradoxical  about  the  ettects  of  ps\ 
chostimulants  on  children  with  ADMD 
This  becomes  clear  when  one  recog- 
nizes that  the  ps\ chostimulants  primari 


Iv  attect  the  areas  of  the  brain  that  sup 
])ort  tocusL'd  attention,  planning  and 
organization.  When  the  child  with 
.\1)111)  becomes  better  able  to  focus 
her  attention  and  plan  her  behavior, 
she  will  appear  less  distractible.  less 
impulsi\e  and  less  disorganized.  A\\  o\ 
these  changes  will  result  in  a  decreased 
activity  le\el — after  all.  if  she  is  glanc- 
ing around  the  room  less,  is  better  able 
to  resist  impulses  to  get  out  of  her  seat 
and  is  more  organized  in  her  efforts, 
.she  will  be  less  physically  active  than  it 
she  is  looking  around.  mo\  ing  about 
and  behaving  randomly,  (n  tact,  recent 
studies  have  shown  that  children  \\  ith 
out  ADIll)  are  attected  in  exactly  the 
same  way  by  ps\ chostimulants  as  .ire 
childieii  with  ADHD  That  is.  children 
without  ADHD  are  also  better  able  to 
locus  attention  and  organize  belia\ioi 
when  on  sni.ill  tio^es  ol  psuhostimu 
hints 
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Are  you  saying  that  my 
child  will  be  fine  once  he 
takes  the  medication? 

The  iiiiswcr  is  maybe,  [i  ;ippcars  that 
the  p.sychosiinuilant  medications  are 
helpful  for  teinporan'  control  of  ADHD 
symptoms  hut  may  not  he  helpful  in 
tlie  long  run.  In  other  words,  j^svchos- 
timulant  medication  seems  to  Ik-  effec- 
tive for  the  immediate  manai^emeni  of 
children  with  ADHD,  hut  it  iiiay  not  he 
helpful  in  preventing  future  social  and 
academic  difficulties.  One  reason  that 
I  he  medication  may  not  enhance 
liitiMe  adjusimeni  that  ukinu  med- 
ication does  not  it-ach  a  child  anv 
skills:  i(  only  helps  him  to  pay  atten- 
tion, js  well  as  U)  control  and  plan 
heha\  ior. 

How  do  1  know  whether 
medication  is  the  right 
treatment  for  my  child? 

After  your  child  has  received  a  compre- 
hensive evaluation  and  been  diagnosed 
as  having  ADHD,  ^hc  may  he  referred 
to  a  physician  to  determine  the  appro- 
priateiies.s  of  the  use  of  psychoxtimulani 
medication.  Rememher.  only  a  [-jlivsi- 
uan.  such  as  vour  ehilds  pLdianician, 
van  decide  whether  \oiir  child  should 
he  plated  on  psy..iK)siimulant  medica- 
luMi.  I!  so,  the  phvsician  will  uliimaielv 
he  responsible  for  managing  the  med- 
ication ueaiment.  .Medication  is  general- 
K  not  [Mescril^ed  for  children  under  the 
age  of  b.  as  its  safety  and  effectiveness 
lor  such  young  children  have  not  been 
well  established.  If  medication  is  recom- 
mended, the  physician  should  first  give 
It  on  a  trial  basis  to  determine  whether 
it  is  hel['>ful  and.  if  so.  what  the  proper 
i-losage  is. 

How  exactly  does  the 
physician  conduct  this  trial? 

One  popular  means  for  conducting  this 
trial  IS  a  double-blind,  placebo-ton- 
lr(j|led  study.  By  using  this  meihod.  a 
plusiuan  can  evaluate  impartially 
whether  |  sychosiinuilant  medication  is 
an  appropriate  treatment  for  a  child  with 
\I)HD.  riie  procedures  used  In  this  kind 
ol  study  are  somewhat  complicated  and 
should  be  directed  by  the  physician  pre- 


scribing (he  medication,  often  with  the 
aid  of  a  psychologist.  .Most  physicians 
typically  do  not  perform  double-blind, 
l')lacebo-controlled  studies  because  lliev 
are  time  consuming  and  re(}uire  special- 
ized knowledge.  For  this  reason  it  is 
often  hel[>ful  to  have  a  knowledgeable 
psychologist  involved— to  help  ease  the 
time  demands  on  the  physician  and  to 
help  coordinate  and  implement  the  pro- 
cedures. 

In  a  double-blind,  ['>Iacebo-con- 
irolled  study  the  ehild  with  ADHD  i.s 
given  the  psychostimulant  medication 
on  some  days,  whereas  on  other  davs 
she  receives  a  placebo,  a  p\\\  c(Miiain- 
ing  no  medication  ai  all.  'Hie  child,  her 
parents  and  her  teachers  w  ill  not  know- 
on  a  given  day  whether  the  medication 
or  the  placebo  is  being  taken:  only  tlie 
physician  (and  psychologist,  if  one  i.s 
involved)  will  have  this  information. 
Both  the  jxirents  and  the  teachers  then 
make  daily  ratings  ot  the  child's  behav- 
ior. In  addition  to  these  behavioral  rat- 
ings, cenain  psychological  tesi.s,  which 
measure  attention  sjxm  and  impulsivi- 
ty.  can  be  used  to  monitor  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  medicaiion.  If  the  med- 
ication is  helpful,  tile  daily  behavior 
ratings  and  the  i')sychological  tests  will 
show  improvement  |')rimarily  on  the 
days  the  child  takes  the  psycho.sumu- 
laiu  medicaiion.  as  op[')o.sed  to  the 
placebo.  If  the  medication  is  not  help- 
ing the  child,  either  there  will  be  no 
improvement  regardless  of  the  ivpe  of 
pill  she  lakes  or  there  will  be  an  equal 
amount  of  improvement  when  she 
takes  the  medication  and  w  lien  she 
lakes  the  placebo.  The  physician  mav 
also  use  different  medieaiion  do.sages 
in  a  double-blind  fashion  to  determine 
tile  most  ap[')ropiiate  dosage  for  a  par- 
ticular child.  A  double-blind,  j^Iacebo- 
controlled  study  is  useful  in  evaluating 
the  effects  of  psychostimulant  medica- 
tions because  [xsyclio.siimulants  show- 
immediate  effects,  unlike  certain  other 
medications  that  show  their  effects 
only  alter  some  time  has  elai^sed. 

Can  medication  make  chil- 
dren ''craxy"  when  they 
are  older? 

There  has  been  much  recent  debate 
about  whether  medications  such  as 


Gitalin  cause  future  emotional 
behavioral  difficulties.  Research  f 
not  substantiated  such  harmful  futi 
effects,  although  harmful  effects  ha 
been  reported  in  some  cases  wh 
medicatk)n  was  administered  in  exc< 
sive  doses  over  k)ng  periods  or  wh 
medication  was  prescribed  to  childr 
w  ho  sfiould  not  have  been  receiving 
I'or  instance,  highly  anxious  childr 
or  those  with  muscular  tics  mav  r 
be  particularly  good  candidate 
Psychostimulant  medication  has  be 
shown  lo  be  less  useful  w  ith  such  ch 
dren,  and  in  some  cases  it  mav  ev- 
aggravate  ilieir  anxiety  or  muscul 
:k-s.  Sonic  ,ils()  believe  that  childr. 
w  ith  sci/Lire  disorders  or  epilep 
should  not  be  prescribed  psychostim 
hints  becau,se  such  medications  m. 
increase  seizure  actix'iiy.  Another  hn 
cator  against  the  use  of  psycho.stim 
lant  medication  is  the  presence  of  ct 
lain  mental  disorders  such  as  ihoug 
disturbances.  In  addition,  psychostim 
lants  can  interlere  witii  the  aciiviiv 
other  medications:  other  medicatior 
such  as  antihistamines,  can  also  alt 
the  elfecii\eness  of  psychostimulani 
I^e  sLue  that  your  child's  physici; 
carefully  rules  out  these  indicato 
i)etore  prescribing  any  medication. 

Should  my  child^s  medica- 
tion treatment  be  moni- 
tored regularly? 

^'es.  The  physician  should  be  kei 
informed  of  any  skle  effects,  as  well  : 
observable  benefits,  that  you  ihir 
your  child  is  experiencing.  In  additi( 
to  your  regular  reports,  the  physici: 
can  use  a  double-blind,  placebo-coi 
trolled  study  to  monitor  the  effects  ^ 
the  medication  about  e\'er\'  12  month 
Such  re-evaluations  are  necessai 
because  a  chilcfs  atieniional  and  sel 
control  abilities  may  improve  ovc 
time.  Such  iiii[>rovement  mav  lesse 
the  need  for  continued  psychosiimi 
lant  treatment.  Also,  as  childre 
mature,  they  gain  vveiglu.  Hecau.se  tl" 
effects  of  jysychoslimulants  are.  i 
some  extent,  infUienced  by  b(Hl 
weight,  adjustments  in  the  medicaiuj 
dosage  may  be  needed  as  your  chil 
becomes  heavier,  ■ 
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RESIDENTIAL  PLACEMEN) 


Residential  Placement: 
Coping  with  Separation 


Karen  Cord  Taylor 

Ahhoii.uli  Ci.S  hiid  multipic  tlisahilitics.  tor  !(>  years  his 
moihcr  was  :ih\c  lo  care  for  him  at  home.  His  family  lived  in 
an  accessible  house  in  Massachusetts  and  had  helj")  from  a 
iiuinhcr  of  aides,  lie  w.is  auenciinu  a  wonderlul  tlay  school 
w  here  he  was  learniiiL;  a  siir|">risiiiu  ran.ue  o!  skills. 

Alter  liis  parents  dixorced.  Cj.  s  mother  ino\ed  into  a 
smalle'"  house*  in  a  neighborhood  that  was  incon\'eniently 
located  for  the  family  aides  w  ho  had  been  w  ith  Ci.  lor  many 
years.  Ci.'s  father,  wfio  loves  liim  and  continued  to  partici- 
pate in  his  care,  first  suggested  that  it  was  time  t(^  find  a  res- 
ideniuil  setting  for  G.  When  G.  was  16  years  old.  he  went  to 
live  at  a  residential  school  in  the  same  state.  The  move  was 
difficult  for  his  mother. 


Never  Easv 


sa\s  Ms.  S.  '\ 
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"Placing  him  was  a  traumatic  e.\perieiue. 
dreaded  having  to  do  it." 

.Ms.  S.  isn't  alone  in  her  trauma.  .Most  j">a rents  find  ii  dif- 
ficult to  face  the  idea  of  handinu  o\er  care  of  a  child  with 
disabilities  to  others. 

it's  ne\er  easy  to  reach  this  kind  of  decision  w  hen  you 
have  a  child  with  a  severely  disabling  condition."  says 
\alerie  iV-kar.  senior  case  advocate  and  intake  supeivi.s(M'  at 
.V.lvocates  for  CJiildren.  a  Long  Island.  New  >'ork.  agency 
that  assists  families  in  finding  tb.e  right  sen  ices  for  children 
with  di.sabilities. 

When? 

.Many  parents  come  to  a  turning  point  w  hen  the\'  decide  to 
seek  residential  care  for  a  child  with  disabilities. 

•We'd  prefer  that  kids  w(^iild  be  a  success  at  home 
because  ha\ing  to  he  away  from  home  is  a  drawback.'*  says 
the  director  of  a  mid-w  estern  residential  school  for  12  to  22* 
year-olds  with  learning  disabilities  and  or  attention  deficit 
disorders,  llui  .sometimes  living  at  home  can  be  more  of  a 
drawback. '  The  teens  w  ho  come  to  the  mid-w  esiern  .school 
may  be  subject  to  enormous  stress  ai  home,  the  director 
explains,  facing  failure  every  da\  in  the  classroom  and 
being  isolated  from  peers  who  are  intolerant  of  their  di.sabil- 
ities. 

"When  .students  come  to  li\e  here,  they  find  friends  for 
the  first  time.  '  .says  the  director.  Tiiey  learn  how  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  a  classroom.  They  get  suppon  and  their  parents 
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get  support  from  otlicr  parents.  The  stress  is  relieved  for 
both  the  student  and  the  family." 

Some  parents  are  willing  and  able  to  take  care  of  a 
child  with  disabilities  but  have  no  educational  settings  near- 
bv  that  can  proxide  sendees.  This  is  especially  true  for  chil- 
dren with  severe  and- or  rare  disabilities.  The  way  things 
are.  parents  sometimes  have  no  option  but  to  place  a  child," 
says  Pekar. 

Also,  the  placement  of  a  child  may  bring  up  parents' 
concerns  about  their  own  mortality.  "There's  always  the 
lurking  knowledge  that  as  parents  grow  older  and  less  capa- 
ble, they  can  t  care  for  their  child  as  well."  says  Dr.  T..  a 
p.sychiatrist  and  the  father  of  W'..  who  has  multiple  disabili- 
ties. The  T/s  sought  residential  care  for  their  son  when  his 
older  siblings,  who  had  shared  in  his  care,  left  home  for  col- 
lege. 

No  matter  what  the  disai:)ling  condition,  the  early  ado- 
lescent vears  are  a  n  pical  time  when  some  families  begin  to 
consider  residential  placement. 

•There  comes  a  time  when  the  le\  el  of  demand  and  the 
degree  of  burden  grows  too  much  for  a  family."  says  the 
director  of  a  western  .Massachusetts-based  residential  school 
for  children  with  severe  and  multiple  disabilities.  -When  a 
child  with  di.sabilities  is  small  and  young,  it  can  make  a  k)t 
of  sense  for  him  or  her  to  live  with  a  loving  famiU  . "  she 
obserws.  'But  puberty  happens,  .adulthood  i.s  on  the  hori- 
zon. This  child  needs  to  grow  up  optimizing  his  or  her  skills 
in  the  same  way  all  children  do." 

The  decision  is  sometimes  hastened  by  the  realization 
of  how  much  time  and  attention  the  child  witii  disabilities  is 
taking  away  from  the  other  children  in  a  family,  although 
most  parents  believe  their  other  children  have  developed 
special  sensitivities  and  insights  because  of  their  sibling  with 
a  disability. 

Placement  Process 

.\lthough  the  reasons  for  seeking  residential  placement  can 
be  compelling,  that  doesn't  mean  it  s  easy  to  accomplish. 
First,  there  is  (he  lonelmess  in  going  tiirough  the  process. 
Residential  placement  for  children  with  di.sabilities  is  not 
common.  Estimates  are  that  fewer  than  0.9  percent  of 
America  s  .school-age  population,  or  about  36.000  children 
with  di.sabilities.  is  in  residential  .schools.  Fekar  .says  that  out 
of  the  over  3^0  children  that  her  agency  deals  with  each 
year,  onlv  2  or  3  families  .seek  residential  care.  It  is  usually 
tho.se  children  with  the  most  disabling  physical,  behavioral 
or  intellectual  conditions  who  are  the  candidates  for  resi- 
dential placement. 

The  rariiy  of  residential  placement  means  there  are 
fewer  .schools  from  which  to  choose,  fewer  parents  in  simi- 
lar situations  from  whom  to  gel  advice  and  less  experience 
on  the  pan  of  child  advocates  and  school  officials  in  help- 
ing parents  to  find  and  evaluate  residential  facilities.  A 
school  that  parents  like  that  has  the  right  ser\'ices  for  a  par- 
ticular child  may  be  in  another  .slate  or  even  in  another 
region  of  the  countn.*. 

Moreover,  parents  may  feel  guilty.  "It  was  hard  to 
admit  I  wasn  t  going  to  take  care  of  him."  says  Ms.  S.,  who 
beliexes  she  would  never  ha\e  made  the  deci.sion  had  her 
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lormcr  luishaiul  noi  encouraged  her. 

Miliough  guilt  may  make  parents  reluctant  to  consider 
residential  placemenl.  il  is  often  over-played  by  social  work- 
ers and  advisors.  Dr.  T.  heliews.  raniilies  teel  guilt.  *  he 
says.  "Bui  teelings  ot  grief  and  fear  are  stronger.  *  Dr.  *!'. 
heliews  that  when  a  family  places  a  child  with  di.sabilites 
m  a  residential  setling.  the  tamily  experiences  emotions 
simular  to  any  family  in  which  a  child  leaves  home.  "It  is 
similar  to  the  empty  nest  syndrome,  but  it  has  an  extn 
j")oignancv.  *  he  says.  "It  involv  es  Uie  same  grief  or  mourn- 
ing, but  there  is  al.so  a  per\'asi\e  sadness  that  this  situation 
exists  and  this  child  of  ours  is  limited  as  he  or  she  is  and 
always  will  be." 

Parents  may  also  fear  thai  the  child  won  t  be  taken  care 
of  as  well  as  he  or  .she  has  been  at  home.  If  the  child  is 
severely  and  niuliiply  disabled,  will  the  caretakers  imder- 
siand  the  child's  way  of  communicaimgr  W  ill  they  know 
the  child  is  hungr\'.  uncomfonable  or  sad?  W'ill  they  be  able 
lo  comfort  him  or  her  successfully?  If  my  child  is  depen- 
(.Lint  on  me.  will  any  one  else  do  as  a  good  .i  job  as  1  can? 

Tears  (.an  also  stem  Irom  the  siigma  that  surt acetyl  as  the 
de-insiiiuiionalixation  trend  took  hold.  "1  thought  he  could 
^.lie — if  not  physically,  then  emotionally.  "  s.iys  .Ms.  .S.  "['roni 
the  time  he  was  first  diagnosed.  I  (.ouldn't  conceive  of  an 
institution.    Il  seemed  degrading  and  diminishing.  * 

Benefits 

The  benefits  can  temper  the  concerns,  if  not  alleviate  them. 
Residential  placement  ma\'  pro\'ide  the  needed  structure 
and  ov  s[")ecial  therapies  a  family  naiiiralK'  cannot.  '.NUnhers 
and  fathers  ha\'e  to  go  to  work,  they  ha\'e  dinner  to  make, 
ihev  get  tired  and  they  need  to  spend  time  with  their  other 
children.*  explains  the  director  of  the  school  for  children 
w  ith  multiple  and  severe  disabilities.  "  OLir  staff  doesn't  ha\  e 
lo  do  any  of  these  things.  They  come  in  fresh,  ready  to  start 
(he  dav.  ■ 

\nother  adv  antage  for  some  children  v\  ho  are  pliysical- 
Iv  fragile  is  the  reduced  need  for  transportation,  in  many 
communiiies.  transportation  for  children  with  special  needs 
is  often  poorly  supervised,  with  bus  drivers  and.  or  atten- 
dants who  have  little  training.  Parents  worr>'  about  their 
child  ha\  ing  a  seizure,  or  becoming  confused  or  even 
injured.  The  most  appropriate  day  placement  can  be  an 
hour  s  ride  away,  especially  when  there  are  several  children 
lo  pick  up.  The  tra\el  time  could  be  better  spent  in  instruc- 
tional or  social  tinie.  For  children  and  their  parent.*^  the  elim- 
ination of  transportation  can  be  an  enormous  relief. 

Some  children  progress  faster  with  the  constant  stimula- 
tion and  instruction  that  can  go  on  in  a  residential  setting. 
Our  staff  can  gi\e  the  child  round-the-clock,  consistent 
training  with  no  distractions."  says  one  residential  school 
director.  "If  a  child  needs  behavior  modification  we  can  do 
it  here.  I  think  it  s  inhuman  to  expect  families  to  do  this.  It  s 
unnatural  in  a  family  vvhere  life  is  more  free-flowing.** 

1-or  some  students  at  the  mid-western  school  for  chil- 
dren with  learning  disabilities,  the  major  benefit  from  living 
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control  of  their  (^wn  learning.  They  learn  to  identify  the 
sources  of  their  anxiet\"  so  they  can  prepare  for  difficult  situ- 
ations." he  says. 

There  are  benefits  for  parents.  t(X),  For  parents  whose 
children  ha\'e  low-incidence  disabilities,  and  thai  is  a  iiignifi- 
cant  pan  of  the  residential  population,  the  new  setting  can 
introduce  them  for  the  first  time  to  other  parents  wh(^  have 
gone  through  experiences  similar  to  their  own.  That  sup- 
port. sa\'  school  directors,  proves  in\'aluable  to  .some  par- 
ents who  ha\'e  been  goin^at  it  alone  for  many  years. 

A  Long  Search 

Mo.st  parents  who  decide  their  child  would  i')e.st  be  ser\'ed 
in  a  residential  setting  say  the  process  took  a  very  long 
time.  Ms.  S,  says  re m( wing  her  son  from  his  day  .school, 
where  she  had  grown  .so  attached  to  his  teachers  and  care 
givers,  was  heart-breaking.  She  took  a  year  to  find  the  right 
re.sidential  selling.  It  was  public  school  officials  who  e\'eniu- 
ally  steered  her  to  an  appropriate  school. 

The  T.  family,  although  more  resolved  about  placement 
than  Ms.  S..  neverthele^s  took  longer  than  she  did  to  find  the 
right  residential  setting.  Mrs.  T.  .screened  dozens  of  places 
and  then  both  parents  went  to  look  at  neady  20  placements 
in  .several  .stales  over  a  couple  of  years.  '  Places  that  might 
have  dealt  well  with  his  cerebral  pal.sy  might  not  have  been 
as  well  equipped  to  treat  his  mental  retardation."  .says  .Mrs.  T. 
"W  e  wanted  to  find  a  place  where  he  would  be  understood 
and  worked  with  compa.ssionafely  and  skillfully." 
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w  hile  the  T.\s  had  basic  standards  alx)ut  cleanliness  and 
attractiveness,  they  were  ai-)le  to  make  more  subtle  distinc- 
tions as  the  process  went  on.  They  learned  to  avoid  places 
operatint^  on  what  Dr.  T.  calls  a  "gung-ho"  ideology.  AX'e 
wanted  people  who  would  see  our  child  and  not  the  ideol- 
ogy." he  explains.  Dr.  T.  says  they  niade  one  visit  to  a  place 
widi  a  good  reputation,  but  he  began  to  feel  ill  and  had  to 
leave.  The  place  was  clean,  but  the  atmosphere  seemed 
sterile  and  barren.  If  it  was  oppressive  for  him.  he  reasoned, 
it  would  also  be  oppressixe  for  his  son. 

Checking  Up 

Proof  that  placement  has  been  L^st  for  the  child  is  essential 
to  coming  to  terms  with  the  decision.  The  school  itself  must 
make  it  easy  for  parents  to  evaluate  their  child's  progress 
and  satisfaction. 

/\t  the  most  basic  level,  schools  need  to  maintain  an 
open  door  policy  that  welcomes  parents  at  any  time  to  talk 
to  any  staff  member.  The  parents  we  talked  to  said  their 
visits  averaged  al'jout  once  a  month.  With  more  able  stu- 
dents who  can  talk  on  the  phone  the  visits  might  he  le.ss 
often,  just  a.s  tlie\-  w(Hild  be  with  any  child.  Next,  the  school 
should  provide  regular  written  reports  of  the  studenf.s 
progress  and  activities.  Finally,  school  policN'  should  include 
contacting  parents  when  any  change  in  treatment  or  med- 
icatk)n  is  recommended. 

Parents  also  rely  on  their  ciiildren  s  attitudes  for  confir- 
matk)n  that  residential  placement  is  best.  With  teens  at  the 
micl-we.stern  school  for  children  with  learning  disabilities,  a 
change  for  the  better  i.s  often  a[')parent  alter  a  few  months, 
says  the  director.  Students  who  once  were  depressed,  with- 
drawn or  out  of  control  can  change  those  behaviors — solid 
evidence  tor  parents  that  they  made  the  right  decision. 

But  proof  can  be  more  difficult  to  come  by  in  children 
wlio  lack  standard  communication  methods.  ' Behavior 
changes  over  nine,  says  .\ls.  S..  'and  its  hard  to  attribute  it 
lo  a  residential  setting.  '  She  sa\s  her  son  regressed  some- 
what after  his  placement  away  from  home,  Ikit  she  charac- 
terizes his  memon'  and  coiinectedness  as  'pretty  wonder- 
ful," proof  to  lier  that  tlie  residential  setting  is  succeeding. 

i^arents  often  notice  tell-tale  signs  that  their  child  is 
happy  or  unhappy — signs  \\  hicii  school  staff  .nay  not  imme- 
ciialely  recogni/e.  To  a.ssure  ihemseKes  ol  W'.'s  satisfaction, 
the  T.  s  always  check  their  son  s  hands  be.ause  he  bites  the 
backs  of  his  hands  when  he's  U{')sel. 

Is  It  Worth  It? 

hievitably  after  the  child  has  adjusted  lo  the  residential  sel- 
ling and  the  family  has  coped  w  itli  the  loss  of  a  family 
metnber  away  from  home,  there  is  a  feeling  of  release  and 
relief,  in  retrospect,  says  Dr.  T..  caring  for  W.  was  a  real 
burden  on  the  other  kids  in  the  family.  At  the  .same  time  his 
presence  was  clearly  a  gift  and  ultimately  a  life  work  for 
some  of  our  other  children."  W/s  two  sisters  have  boih 
gone  into  careers  related  to  people  with  disabilities. 

Hill  ihcvi'  Avr  uns  aiiii  downs    it  s  not  all  rc)s<.\s."  savs 


Comfortable,  secure 
support  anywhere! 

Use  the  Columbia  Positioning  Commode 
freestanding  or  over  any  toilet 


LOW  BACK  I 
FORBASICI 
SUPPORT 
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The  choice  is  easy  -  when 
you  have  a  choice!  That's 
why  we  offer  5  different 
commodes  to  suit  your 
child's  support  needs. 

•  Adjust  height,  tilt,  seat 
depth,  footrest  for  ideal  fit 

•  Adjust  pelvic,  chest  belts 

•  Removable  padded 
abductor/splash  guard 

•  Non-slip  padded  child- 
sized  seat 


Ask  for  our  FREE  Full  Color  Catalog 
of  Convenient,  Helpful  Products 


It  includes  the  unique 
Columbia  Car  Seat, 
now  crash-tested  for 
children  20  to  102  lbs., 
up  to  5  feet  tall! 

Handsome,  durable  and 
convenient  to  use! 

Contact  us  for  your 
nearest  dealer 


And  with  some  children  lemporarilv-  can  Ix-  a  long  time.  " 
But.  over  lime.  W.  has  learned  skills  n(^  (^ne  ever  predicted 
he  would  learn  and  he  seems  happ\-.  sa\s  his  father. 

G,  has  also  had  liis  ups  and  downs — and  so  has  his 
mother.  After  moving  through  the  initial  period  of  lo.ss.  Ms. 
S.  completed  a  degree  in  social  work  and  wrote  a  cook- 
b()(^k.  She  heiteves  C}.  Icxst  some  functioning  but  gained  in 
other  ways,  "For  all  the  loss."  .says  Ms.  S..  "niy  life  has 
gained  and  G,  is  extremely  happy.  He  laughs  a  lot."  ■ 


Karcu  Corel  Taylor  is  the  anlhor  of  lilue  Laws. 
Hrahmans  and  the  l^reakdown  Lanes:  An  Alphabetical 
Guide  to  Boston  and  Bosionians.  cnul  co-author  o/'The 
Lady  Architects,  as  well  as  more  tha}}  100  ueirspaper  ami 
magazine  aiUcles,  She  also  runs  a  iicusletter  [nihlicatio)} 
husiiiess.  Before  she  became  a  writer.  Taylor  earned  a  mas- 
ter's ck\(free  in  special  educatioii  and  taught  childroi  with 
learning  disabilites. 

Special  thanks  to  Richard  Collins,  director  of  Brehm 
Preparaiorv  School.  Carbondale.  Illlinois.  and  to  Gail 
Charpentier.  executive  director  of  Berkshire  Meadow.s. 
Hcuisatonic.  Ma.ssachusetts.  lor  providing  information  for 
this  anicle. 


What  to  look  for  in  a 
residential  setting 

Tlie  parents,  placement  professionals  and  school 
direaors  we  talked  to  made  several  recommenda- 
tions about  evaluating  potential  residential  set- 
tings. 

•Selea  a  school  based  on  the  services  it  can  pro- 
vide your  child,  not  solely  on  its  proximity  to  your 
home. 

•  Look  for  schools  with  an  *open  door'  policy. 
Parents  should  be  welcome  at  any  time  and  have 
easy  access  to  all  the  professionals  taking  care  of 
their  child. 

•Consider  only  schools  where  the  child's  needs 
are  paramount.  Avoid  schools  that  rely  on  a  rigid 
ideology  or  method,  where  you  or  your  child 
might  be  made  to  feel  guilty  if  you  don't  com- 
pletely conform  to  the  school's  expectations. 
•Look  only  for  schools  that  successfully  promote 
and  support  active  parent  groups.  Other  parents 
can  provide  valuable  support  and  advice. 

•  Look  for  a  school  that  supplies  you  with  several 
parents  to  contact  while  you  are  investigating. 
Other  parents  will  usually  be  candid  about  their 
experiences. 


lor  tellinc  a  joke,  saying  "I  love  you  ",  or  jusi  expressing  a  need, 
PALLS'  is  the  only  device  thai  offers  three  flexible  programs  for  any 
level  ot  communication. 

So  if  you  know  someone  who  may  ha\'e  a  few  good  jokes  to  tell, 
give  us  a  call-you  d  he  surprised  at  what  we  can  do  with  the  delivcr\ . 

(800)  227-0735  U.S.   (800)  263-8700  Canada 
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A  Quality  Life  Experience 
For  Persons  with  Down  Syndrome  ' 
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In  this  picturesque  colonial  village,  located  in  scenic 
central  New  York  State,  life  is  full  of  wholesome 
activities  and  rewarding  opportunities.  Residents  with 
Down  Syndrome  experience  the  joy  and  personal 
satisfaction  of  learning,  working,  and  participating  in 
a  vital,  dynamic  community.  Our  year-round,  co-ed 
program  includes  education,  recreation,  and 
employment  opportunities  plus  the  chance  to  live  life 
to  the  fullest.  Call  us  today. 

R.R.  #1,  Box  32-A,  Edmeston,  NY  13335 
Telephone  (607)  965-8377 
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Tliis  article  has  iven  adaptctl  iVom  Adroccicy  -  Takitii> 
(.hafxic:  I  loir  To  Do  It  h\'  Helen  Racier  and  leniter  Simpson. 
inil')lished  bv  I'niled  Clerhral  PaNv  Associations  C  lulv 


A    ccordinii  u>  Wehsler  s  dictionary,  adxocacy  is 
acfiiv  su/)/)(fn  for  ci  cause.  To  adxocale  is  /o 
spccih  i}i  fcirov  nfnv  to  clcfoul  (someone).  For 
X      I    parents  ol' children  with  disabilities,  it  is  speak- 
^      JLm  wvj,  Up  on  behalf  of  your  child  to  ensure  that 
his  or  her  needs  jnd  ri.uhts  are  met.  It  is  often  confront ini» 
authority.  Sometimes,  it  is  simply  yetting  out  there  and 
fighting  lor  your  child's  rights.  Here  are  some  tips  that  will 
help  you  become  your  child's  best  advocate. 

On  Behalf  of  Your  Child 

Ik*liere  i}i  your  child.  Believing  m  your  child  is  essential.  No 
doctor,  therapist  or  teacher — no  one — knows  your  child 
I  viler  than  you  do.  ^'ou  have  li\ed  with  your  child  with  a 
disability  longer  .ind  more  intimately  than  anyone  else, 
Onlv  \ou  have  liie  long  [x-rspecliVL- — the  big  {Picture.  Trust 
ihat  knowledge. 

Ik'licre  cmd  iriisi  m  your  oii  n  msiitlu  inui  iniiiilion, 
Ik'liexing  in  your  iniuition  is  being  able  :o  trust  yourself 
and  those  feelings  you  havLv  A  hunch  is  usually  a  sign. 
I'ollou  your  hunciies 

Renieniher  that  iNjoniiatiun  is  /joirer.  llLlueating  your- 
self is  critical,  ^'ou  do  not  have  to  become  a  walking  ency- 
<.lopedia  about  disability  law.  but  it  is  veiy  important  to 
learn  what  vour  child's  rights  are  before  you  can  light  for 
iheni.  There  are  many  sources  of  education  and  suf'Jpon  in 
vour  slate,  'There  are  advocates  in  your  state — at  I'nited 
(  erebral  Palsy  atfiliates,  the  Trotection  and  Advocacy 
auencv  and  at  parent  training  tenters,  The\  are  your  allies 
and  will  preparL-  and  support  you.  The  more  skills  and 
intormaiion  you  learn  the  better  you  can  advocate. 

Be  (I  chaii^iie  (Hfcfit  The  s(jueaky  wheel  gels  greased. 
^  <  )U  L  an  do  it! 

Advocacy  Tips: 

•  DoamteuUHUm,  Keep  a  notebook.  ,\lv\ays  v\'riie  down 
facts  and  keep  a  paper  trail.*  'I  here  are  tv\r)  different  kinds 
ol  facts — objective  and  subiective. 

Objective  facts  are  the  name,  telephone  number  and 
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title  or  position  of  the  person  you  talk 
to.  Don  i  he  afraid  to  ask.  Say:  Just  a 
viiuute.  please,  I  tieecl  your  tianie  and 
title.  I'm  wntiug  this  down. 

Facts  are  lists  of  cjiiesiions  you  ask 
and  ansu'ers  you  rccei\e.  Vwx  c]UOies 
around  answers.  Ask  the  person  to 
repeal  tiiemselves  or  say  /  heard  you 
say  that  you  do  not  think  Jesse  can  he 
in  your  day  care  center  because  he  has 
a  wheelchair.  Is  that  ichat  you  said? 
Write  it  down.  It  is  helpful  to  say  that 
you  are  writing  the  responses  into  a 
notebook . 

If  you  get  an  answer  that  you 
don't  agree  with,  don't  understand  or 
you  know  is  wrong,  say  so.  Always 
ask  for  the  statement  to  he  sent  to  you 
in  writing.  Say:  Please  send  me  a  copy 
of  that  1)2  writing.  Make  this  request 
when  you  are  talking  with  educators, 
health  care  professionals,  insurance 
c  o  \w  p  a  n  i  e  s .  Medicaid,  c  o  ni  in  u  n  i  t  \* 
agencies,  hospitals,  landlords,  restau- 
rant owners  and  others. 

Keep  a  file  folder,  hox  or  drawer 
for  the  written  replies  and  paperwork 
you  will  rccci\'c.  If  you  have  lime. 
organi*:c  it  either  chronologically  or  by 


subject. 

Subjective  facts  are  your  personal 
thoughts  and  feelings  about  either  a 
person  or  an  e\eni  that  occurred.  Did 
the  person  act  friendly?  Ignorant? 
Were  they  willing  to  talk  with  you? 
Were  they  evasive?  Just  jot  down  a 
couple  of  words  or  sentences  to 
remind  you  what  kind  of  conversation 
you  had. 

Remember  to  keep  your  notes  on 
facts  and  opinions  in  one  place — either 
on  a  computer  disk  or  in  an  organized 
notebook.  This  is  a  quick  and  ea.s\ 
way  to  make  sure  that  your  notes  are 
not  here  and  there,  hut  ea.sy  to  find. 
Over  the  years,  you  will  see  why  hav- 
ing your  notes  together  is  a  time  sa\  er. 

Always  date  your  nole^. 
•  Phone  calls.  Record  phone  con\  er- 
saiions  in  the  notebook.  Include  the 
date  and  time  of  the  calL  along  with 
the  name,  title  and  telephone  number 
of  the  person  vou  spoke  with.  Before 
placing  the  call,  write  down  the  ques 
tions  that  you  w  ill  ask.  leaving  space 
for  the  answers.  Realize  thai  a  phone 
con\'ersat ion  can  be  forgotten — or 
denied. 

'Iiy  to  talk  to  the  power"  person 
or  the  person  who  has  the  critical 
intormaiion  you  want.  It  ma\'  take  a 
while  to  get  to  the  person  w  ho  has  the 
authority  lo  .state  policy,  so  persi.st  in 
ir\'ing  to  reach  a  person  of  authority. 
Call  an  agency  and  .say: 

\V7)o  is  the  perso)i  respotisihie  for 
putti)}ii  together  the  IHP  team':" 

May  I  speak  with  the  policy  expert 
oji  the  Medicaid  state  pla}ir 

Who  detennines  the  tra?isf)o}latioti 
schedule  f  or  school  buses. ^ 

\Xho  is  the  expeti  on  assistive  tech- 
} I olog}'  funding  in  our  school  district'' 

If  you  don't  know  what  an  11- P  i^ 
or  whether  your  child  is  eligible  for 
Medicaid,  that  is  the  call  \'ou  need  lo 
make  tomorrow. 

When  you  make  a  call,  iiy  to  leave 
pleading  and  lu^ggmg  behind.  Be  as 
direct  as  you  can  with  your  initial 
request.  Simply  say: 

Hello.  This  is  Jaiie  Doe  c  a  Hi  fig  for 
Mr.  Sampson.  IVriod. 

My  son  can  't  see  very  well  and  has 
cerebral  palsy  What  arc  the  step>  I 
must  take  to  get  hini  enrolled  ni  an 
extended  school  year  program? 

Ilow  and  where  do  I  apply  for 
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Social  Security  for  my  son  who  has  a 
discihility? 

Voii  do  noi  need  lo  explain  your 
siorv'  or  requeM  in  detail  to  e\eiyone. 
Vou  don't  have  to  give  the  medical  ter- 
minolotjy  for  your  child  .s  disability, 
lust  keep  it  simple  and  straiiil  it  forward. 
And  keep  it  to  the  facts.  It  can  he 
iciiiptipg  to  hei^in  to  explain  the  ins 
and  outs  of  what  you  ve  been  through: 
howexer.  save  that  tor  y(^ur  friends, 
family  and  support  groups.  Deal  with 
administrators  and  service  delivery 
people  in  a  businesslike  manner. 

If  the  person  is  not  available,  sim- 
pl\  say:  Please  ask  Ms.  (Claims 
Superrisor  to  return  niy  call.  My  tnnn- 
her  is. . . 

If  a  niessage  is  requested,  or  if  you 
volunteer  to  leave  one.  make  ii  strong 
and  to  the  point. 

/  am  callifiM  about  the  bus  pickititf 
the  hids  up  an  hour  early  each  clay. 

I  w  calliuif  ah(nit  wy  stni  's  applica- 
tio}i  into  the  sumfuer  recreatuni  pro- 
,i^ram. 

Ask  when  you  can  expect  a  return 
call.  Write  that  dow  n.  If  you  don  t  get 
a  return  (*all  when  you  should  ha\'e. 
call  back. 

Ciall  back  il  you  don't  succeed  in 
reaching  the  right  [XMson  the  lirst  time. 
Ask:  W  ho  sh<fuUi  I  he  talhhiii  to,  then? 
If  they  .seem  unhelpful  or  lo  be  avoid- 


ing you.  write  it  down. 
Keep  a  record  of  these 
referrals  and  if  they  are 
passing  the  buck,  say  so: 
Look.  I'm  i^ettiuM  {unioyed. 
Mr.  Bkuik  referred  me  to 
.Ms.  Specialist  who  referred 
we  to  you  a?ui  noir  you  're 
refeniJiif  me  to  Mr.  Blank! 

If  you  are  gi\*en 
approval  <ner  tiie  phone,  be  sure  t(^ 
say  thank  you  and  ask  fc^r  written  con- 
firmation to  be  sent  to  yc^u  the  next 
day.  File  this  with  y(^ur  other  docu- 
mentation. 

•  Letter  writing,  .\fter  the  plione  call, 
sit  down  and  write  a  short  letter  .stating 
that  you  just  talked  and  summarizing 
the  phone  conversation.  Keep  it  as 
objective  as  possible  by  stating  liie 
facts.  At  the  top  of  the  letter  reference 
the  subject: 

"Ke:  Occupational  Therapist  Still 
\()t  Mired" 

"Ke:  Second  Recjuest  for  Pa\'meni 
f)f  Physical  Therapy  Sessions" 

To  give  your  letter  real  mu.scie. 
though,  there's  a  simple  technique 
called  cc"  or  cari^on  copy'  This  is  at 
the  ver\'  end  o(  the  letter  and  it's  to  let 
the  recipient  know*  that  you  mean 
business.  Vou  cc'  your  letter  to  their 
boss  or  to  the  head  of  the  agency  that 
administers  the  program.  I 'sing  two  or 
more  cc's  can  be  useful — vou  can  cc' 


an  ad\'ocacy  organization  such  as  i 
national  I'niied  Cerebral  l^al 
\ss()Ciaiion  office  or  the  affiliate,  a  p: 
cnt  training  center,  your  state  legis 
tors  and  your  T,  S,  Senator 
Representatixe, 

Don't  worr\'  about  whether  ^.)r  r 
your  congress  persons  care.  They  c 
This  is  one  ce'  that  will  do  more  go 
in  the  long  run  than  any  other.  T 
people  who  amend,  authorize  fundi 
or  change  the  laws  of  the  land  ne 
information  from  you.  If  there  is 
law  or  regulation,  they  can  propose 
new  one,  ^'our  voice  is  ver\*  im porta 
They  need  you  to  keep  //,>< 
informed. 

•  Meetings.  If  a  meeting  is  schedu 
at  a  lime  you  aren't  available,  ask  fo 
to  be  rescheduled,  f^ropose  an  all 
native  time  that  is  gocul  for  you.  If  v 
know  that  you  are  going  to  ix*  1;: 
call  to  let  them  know. 

Be  sure  you  kncnv  the  purpose 
the  meeting.  This  will  establish  w 


your  role  is  and  will  help  you  to  focus 
on  what  your  child  needs. 

Be  prepared.  If  you  are  going  u> 
change  the  lEP.  have  your  suggestions 
in  writing,  preferably  typed,  witii  extra 
copies. 

Take  a  moment  at  the  stan  of  the 
meeting  to  write-down  the  names  and 
titles  of  ever\*onc  in  ihe  room.  Don  i 
hesitale  lo  ask:  fust  a  iviJiuU' — how  do 
you  spell  your  nawc?  Introduce  friends 
or  advocates  who  you  bring  along  for 
suppon. 

Take  notes  during  the  meeiing.  if 
you  can.  If  the  meeting  is  going 
nowhere'  say  so  and  proj')ose  another 
meetmg.  You  may  wani  to  bring  a  tape- 
recorder. 

If  you  don't  understand  somelhing 
thai  is  happening  in  the  nKeling.  or  if 
emotions  tlaie.  ask  for  a  break.  Sav:  / 
thiuL'  I  uccci  (I  break,  /  ///  f^oniif  iff  to  the 
hall  for  U)  ffiifiutes  I  'se  ihe  lime  lo 
collect  your  thoughts.  Avoid  being  in  a 
position  where  you  swear  or  w  ill  lalc  r 
regrel  words  you  say. 

If  substantial  gain  is  made  during  a 
meeting,  write  a  follow-up  letter  to 
e\'er\'one  wlio  was  at  the  meeting,  stal- 
ing what  decisions  or  advances  yc7U 
believe  were  made  and  expressing 


your  apprecialion.  Send  carbon  copies 
of  the  letter  to  anyone  inieresled  in  the 
outcome  of  the  meeting. 

•  Legal  Representatiofi  or  AUer-nate 
Dispute  Resolution,  \  ow  can  hire  a 
law\'er  later  if  you  need  to  or  you  can 
opt  to  utilize  a  formal  Alternative 
Dispute  Resolution  process  if  it  s  avail- 
able or  c)ffered.  Every  state  has  a 
Protection  Advocacy  agency  and 
e\  er\*  county  has  a  legal  serv  ices  office. 

Documentation,  knowledge  of  the 
facis  and  a  feeling  about  what  is  going 
on  are  ver\'  important.  You  will  save* 
time,  atlorney's  fees  and  personal 
aggravation  if  your  records  are  in 
order,  ^'ou  will  also  know  a  greal  deal 
and  be  able  to  figure  out  if  the  media- 
tor or  lawyer  is  competent  and  knowl- 
edgeable about  disal')ility  issues.  W)u 
ecnifiot  assufffc  that  the  domestic  rela- 
lions  lawyer  who  you  used  for  your 
divorce,  for  instance,  also  und'.^rstands 
how  special  education  law  works,  or 
lhai  an  a]')poinled  medialor  know> 
whal  a  personal  assistance  services 
care  giver  is. 

Like  all  prolessionals  you  will  Ik* 
involved  with,  they  are  paid  for  iheir 
expertise  and  services — and  il  is  you 
who  hires  or  consulls  theffi.  .Mways  gel 
several  referrals  and  then  "inieniew " 


ihe  professionals,  if  possible,  to  see  if 
u)u  can  work  with  them.  Again,  trust 
your  intuition  and  observations.  ^Ou 
can  say:  /'/?/  shoppiffg  for  aji  (attotuey. 
doctor  dentist. . . )  who  tinderstafuis  dis- 
cihiiity.  I'll  get  hack  to  you  when  I 
decide  what  to  do. 

•  Use  of  Anecdotes.  Anecdotes  are 
stories  told  to  make  a  point.  They  are 
used  to  gi\e  examples.  Anecdotes  are 
a  part icu lady  useful  tool  if  you  meet 
face.-lo-face  with  an  elected  representa- 
tive, are  asked  to  testify  at  a  public 
hearing  or  meeting  or  are  writing  a 
Letter  to  the  Editor  for  a  newspaper. 
People  remember  anecdotes.  For 
example,  if  you  feel  that  the  school 
system  is  unresponsive  or  insensitive 
to  your  child  you  could  talk  about 
your  child's  lEP  goals  and  explain  how 
they  are  not  being  implemented.  Or. 
you  could  say:  My  sofj  Seaff  is  iff  rc-^c,'//- 
lar  kiffdefgaflefi.  lie  can  't  talk.  lie  uses 
siiifi  laffguat^e  a  fid  a  fnachifie  that 
talks  for  hiffi  irhefi  he  pushes  huttofi> 
7 he  teacher  asked  the  childreff  to  hfifij^ 
iff  a  favorite  stuffed  affiffial  at  stofy 
sharifi<^  tifife.  Seaff  brought  iff  his 
Sffoo/y.  which  he  cafiies  with  hifff  all 
the  tiffie.  W'heff  it  was  his  turn,  the 
teacher  wouldfi't  let  hifff  use  his  voice 
fffachifie.  She  said  it  was  disruptive 


NO  ONE  makes  computer  access 
easier  thanlASH! 
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TALKING  SOFTWARE  FOR  SPECIAL  NEEDS 


wViifeo 


introductory  video  will 
you  with  Laureate's 
:ed  software  line.  Find  out 
r  software  can  benefit  your 
with  special  needs.  Available 


Book 


Laureate's  book,  Sequential  Software 
for  Language  intervention,  describes 
seven  stages  of  language  develop- 
ment from  birth  to  adulthood.  Learn 
how  our  talking  software  can  improve 
your  child  s  communication  skills 
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2449  MacMini  keyboard 

No  doubt  it*s  the  simplest  way  to  access  your  Apple 
Macintosh  computer.  Just  plug  the  MacMini  in  and  it 
works!  No  interface  required  -  think  of  the  cost  savings! 
lt*s  the  premier  keyboard  on  the  market  that  offers  you 
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light-touch  unit. 
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tDid  dint  met  niii  to  the  other  children. 
She  has  not  learned  his  si^i^ns.  so  no  one 
understood  what  he  was  dcfini^  with  his 
hands.  Sean  stood  in  front  of  the  class, 
silent.  The  teacher  and  children  .stared 
at  him  for  a  while  and  then  she 
instructed  him  to  sit  dowfi.  lie  threw 
himself  on  the  floor  and  had  a  temper 
tantrum.  The  teacher  told  the  aide  to 
take  him  out  of  the  room  for  "time  out, " 
She  the)}  reported  that  Sean  was 
hecomiyiii  a  problem  child  in  her  class 
and  asked  the  phncipal  to  work  out  a 
hehai  ior  mod  if i  cat  ion  pro^ra  m . 

A  story  in  short  declarative  sen- 
tences is  easier  to  understand  than  a  lot 
of  detail  and  opinion.  Find  a  powerful 
ston^  to  make  your  point,  and  use  it. 

Advocacy  is  its  own  reward.  And 
there  will  always  be  -something  to 
advocate  for  in  this  imperfect  world. 
Accept  that  you  cannot  win  all  the 
{ime  .md  that  many  \2,^r.\\s  may  take 
months  or  years  to  reach.  Give  your- 
self a  break  now  and  again! 

•  Pick  your  battles,  N'ou  ll  have 
ample  opportunity  over  the  years  to 
fight  many,  so  choose  them  and  space 
out  your  energy.  And  be  creative — 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  tactics  parents 
can  choose  as  they  advocate  for  what 
is  right  tor  their  child  with  a  disability. 
One  parent  may  leaflet  all  the  teachers" 
mailboxes  to  argue  for  inclusion  of 
their  child  with  Down  Syndrome  into  a 
regular  educatic^n  classroom  and  win. 
Another  parent  may  launch  a  full-scale 
litigation  effon  and  win.  Different  cir- 
cumstances require  different  actions 
and  strategy  on  your  part. 

•  Celebrate  your  victories.  With 
each  achievement,  no  matter  how 
small,  take  a  moment  to  congratulate 
yourself  for  a  job  well  done.  Have  a 
party  with  your  family  or  friends  when 
you  finally  get  Medicaid  to  pay  for  the 
specially-adapted  toilet  se.it.  when  you 
secure  SSI  for  your  child  or  when  you 
get  the  okay  for  payment'  for  an 
extended  school  year  o\er  the  sum- 
mer. Share  the  gladness  of  the  moment 
when  your  child  gets  on  the  bus  with 
his  sister  to  go  to  the  neighborhood 
school,  or  when  your  young  adult 
daughter  with  a  disability  gets  a  job 
after  a  year  of  searching. 

•  Respect,  not  popularity,  ^'ou'll 
know  you  are  an  advocate  when  you 
feel  like  you  have  had  to  decide 
between  being  popular  and  being 
respected.  In  the  long  run.  being 
respected  will  do  more  for  your  child 
than  lA'ing  to  keep  ever\*one  pleased. 


This  might  sound  like  we  re  suggesting 
you  have  to  fight  for  ever\'thing  and 
be  combative.  We  are  not  saying 
exactly  that.  We  are  saying,  however, 
that  as  you  work  to  make  sure  your 
child's  legal  and  social  rights  are 
won — becau.se.  unfortunately,  they  are 
not  automatically  pro\'ided  or  extend- 
ed to  your  child — you  will  feel  and  act 
differently.  And  it  will  be  wonh  it! 

It  is  your  right,  your  responsibility 
and  your  duty  to  speak  up  and  out. 
We  tliank  you  for  your  efforts.  We  all 
gain  when  your  child  gains. 


Helen  Rader  is  an  infomiation  &  re, 
red  specialist  a ful  Jcfufer  Simpson  i 
policy  associate  in  the  national  offia 
I  'nited  Cerebral  Palsy  Assoc iatio 
hic.  in  \\"ashi}i(JtofL  D.C.  They  sh 
15  years  of  parent  advocacy  exfxme 
and  hare  advocated  on  many  iss 
with  public  and  private  sector  entit 
Ms.  Nader's  eip,ht -year-old  son,  W 
has  severe  epilepsy  and  mental  retar 
tion.  Ms.  Simpson  's  seven-year-old  s 
Joshua,  has  multiple  disabilities  a 
result  of  cerebral  palsy. 


COMMUNITY 


A  Place  lit  the  Dpgdniff 

Family  Mainstreaming  in  a  Rural  Community 


Sonya  Smith 


LcJhBncin  Smith  is  :^ur- 
rouudcd  hv  his  Dodf^er 
tcauntiatcs 

Below:  Bhcni  is  j()i}wd  hy  his 
sister.  Rachael 


The  first  lime  I  heard  ilie  term 
mainstreaming  linked  to  my 
son  Brian.  I  dismissed  it  as 
someone's  attempt  to  apply  a 
trendy  approach  to  the  wrong 
child.  As  an  educator  who  had  worked 
in  the  area  of  special  education  tor 
several  years.  I  was  aware  of  both  the 
ad\'antages  and  disadvantages  of  main- 
.streaming.  Brian,  however,  was  six 
years  old  and  severely  disabled.  Sure, 
he  was  sociable  and  anxious  to  panic  i- 
pate  in  school  activities.  But  main- 
streaming?  ]  a.s.sociated  mainstreaming 
with  kids  who  had  mild  learning 
delays  or  who  were  hearing 
impaired — the  ones  who  at  least 
l()(^ked  like  (he  other  kids  in  ilu-  class. 
Brian  was  so  se\erely  spastic  in  his 
movements  that  he  depended  on  oth- 
ers for  e\*er\*thing. 

As  that  germination  vear  pro- 


gressed.  Brian's  self-contained 
resource  teacher  mentioned 
more  than  once  that  the  other 
kids  in  the  class  w^ould  be 
moving  to  the  upper  elemen- 
tar\'  school,  and  tliat  the  pre- 
school class  at  the  lower  ele- 
mentary would  dissolve.  At 
first  I  panicked. 

In  the  small  airal  commu- 
nity where  we  lived.  Brian  had 
been  enclosed  in  a  carefully 
con.siaicied  cocoon  for  the  first  years  ol 
his  life.  The  infant  stimulation  center 
where  he  spent  his  first  three  .school 
years  was  directed  by  a  school  nurse 
from  the  little  conimunilv  school  wherr 
my  husband  had  taught  for  several 
ycLM'-.  The  pre-school  class,  his  current 
setting,  was  located  in  a  first  grade  facil- 
ity wticre  Brian  s  cla.ss  was  included  in 
school  activities.  Ihs  principal  would 


'IS 


visit  the  classroom,  often  sitting  in  one 
of  the  large  rocking  chairs  and  watching 
classroom  activities.  His  teacher  and 
therapists  had  become  family  friends, 
accompanying  us  to  workshops  and 
rehabiliiaiion  centers.  Brian  was  a  com- 
munilN'  project,  cared  for  by  e\er\'one 
invoKed.  including  the  only  pediatrician 
in  town,  who  helped  make  the  initial 
diagnosis. 
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Why  Mainstream  Brian? 

r.vcrvihing  was  great.  s(^  why  talk 
aixHii  nuiinstrcamin.u?  As  a  stLidcnt  in 
a  iinixcisiiy  sjuvlIi  ilicrapy  pio.urain.  I 
knew  they  were  riiiht.  Brian  needed 
Lingua.ue  slinuikuion  tVoni  his  peers. 
As  a  nioni.  1  dragt^ed  ni\-  leei.  I  wor- 
ried a!)()iit  his  safety.  Bui  I  worried 
niosi  ahoul  liis  aaepiance  In-  kinder- 
gancn  ehildren.  1  had  liule  faiih  in  the 
natural  generosity  of  children.  Other 
kids  had  never  Been  unkind,  just  puz- 
zled and  alool . 

Wis  teacher  assured  nie  that  she 
would  monitor  the  change,  and  thai 
Brian  would  haw  a  child-specilic  aide. 
I  had  made  it  clear  that  ii"  the  teacher 
couldn't  provide  a  monitor,  there 
would  he  no  deal  and  Brian  would 
continue  in  the  sell-contained  class- 
loom  at  the  upper  elemental^  school. 
Slie  got  ihe  aide — tiie  aide  who  had 
cared  for  Brian  in  the  three  years  he 
had  attended  the  lower  elementary 
school.  The  principal  got  involved, 
saying  ihcy  wanted  to  keep  Brian  one 
more  year  and  this  was  the  only  way 
thev  could  do  it.  I  gave  in.  School 
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OTHER  HALF. 

Vangater  's  unique  fold-in-half  lift  gives  you  half  a  doorway 
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ended  and  I  worried  until  August. 
School  Begins 

I  met  with  his  new  teacher  befcr? 
school  staned.  She  had  no  experience 
with  children  with  disabilities,  not 
unusual  in  such  a  small  town.  She  was 
hesitant,  but  willing  to  take  on  the 
challenge.  What  did  1  want  tor  Brian, 
she  asked.  Just  thai  people  not  make 
fun  of  him  and  stick  him  in  a  corner,  I 
thought.  1  told  her  that  I  wanted  Brian 
to  feel  like  one  of  the  group— not  dif- 
ferent, or  special,  but  just  a  kid. 


1  peeked  in  the  window  during 
that  first  week.  1  e\'en  attended  the  first 
day  of  class.  His  former  teacher  broke 
the  ice.  bhe  explained  his  problems 
and  abilities,  and  the  kids  took  it  from 
there.  He  had  a  helper  for  the  day  to 
aid  with  his  work  and  push  his  chair 
and  had  a  special  beanbag  chair  for 
circle  time.  When  he  got  home,  he 
had.  for  the  first  time,  that  wet  pupp\' 
smell  that  comes  from  small  children 
who  play  hard  in  a  dusty  playground 
and  lie  down  for  naps  in  a  room  hot 
from  19  little  bodies. 


Bnan  e\en  had  a  sjxxial  tncnd  thai 
year.  Bill  taught  me  more  aix>ut  mam- 
streaming  than  all  ot  liie  articles  I  IkkI 
c\  er  read  on  the  suhieci.  He  was  al\\a\^ 
looking  for  ways  thai  Brian  could  partK 
ipate.  rather  than  juM  watch.  .M  thv 
school  Christmas  program.  Bnan  was  on 
the  stage,  wearing  iiis  reindeer  antler^ 
with  Bill  beside  him  determined  that  the 
anilers  would  not  fall  oft  and  Brian 
would  ha\e  a  part. 

1  met  Bill's  mom  ai  liie  <.1jsn 
Christmas  party.  1  was  standing  b\ 
Brian  struggling  to  teed  him  a  t  upcakt- 
and  trying  to  teel  like  one-  ot  the  par- 
ents. In  that  department.  Brian  and  his 
friends  were  doing  a  better  lob  than 
we  were.  The  grown-ups  didn't  know 
what  to  say.  except  thai  iheir  children 
lo\ed  Brian,  with  a  mixture  of  pu//le- 
meni  aixi  satisfaction  in  their  xoue^ 
Bui  Claudia,  Bill  s  mom.  broke  the  ixii  - 
rier  and  luld  me  that  Bill  wanted  Brian 
lo  come  o\er  tlunnu  ihe  holulaxs  I 
like  the  other  j'Jarenl^.  didn  I  krM)W 
wiial  lo  sax .  Brian  couldnl  pla\  or  talk 
lo  Bill.  W'ha!  would  liiey  do"  Bill  look 
care  of  thai  He  presented  C.l.iudi.i  with 
a  list  of  things  Brian  <.(Uild  do.  trom 
ha\  ing  a  parade  to  watching  a  \  ideo 

On  the  first  vi.sn  I  forgot  the  bean 
bag  chair  and  Bill  reminded  me  u> 
bring  it  next  time  so  Brian  could  sit  on 
the  floor  anti  waich  mo\  les  too 
Claudia  and  Bill  in\ited  us  to  commu- 
nity tunctions.  and  for  the  lirsl  time. 
We-  {(Hind  oursehes  mainstreamed 
along  with  Brian 

T-BaU 

In  the  spring.  'I -b.ill  aiul  basfb.il! 
bec.mie  the  solidit\iP.g  Lutor  in  oui 
communit\  There  was  one  ball  paik 
and  ever\-one  panuipated.  both  boxs 
and  girls.  Bill  invited  Brian  to  a  game 
one  Saturday,  and  the  next  da\ 
Claudia  called  to  say  that  Hill  s  coaches 
had  invited  Brian  to  join  the  team  i 
accepted  for  him 

Brian  was  pre.sented  with  a  shirt  a 
cap  and  a  place  in  the  dugout.  I  \v;is 
anxious,  but  1  left  him  and  jometl  the 
parents,  where  1  realized  that  mv  an\i 
el\  was  not  unlike  the  anxietv  i^l  ihe 
parents  of  the  kid  wlu^  alwavs  staick 
out  or  ol  the  girl  who  was  relegated  in 
right  field  and  hit  the  ball  a  lew  leet  iJ 
she  hit  u  at  all  I  learned  thai  1  wasni 
as  isolatetl  as  1  thought  Brian  s  tiad 
e\en  attended  some  games,  and  we 
laughed  and  tliscusse^.1  the  kuis  an«l 
talked  with  people  we  knew 
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Before  designing  our  pediatric 
crutches,  we  went  to  the  experts 
for  advice. 

We  went  to  the  kids. 

After  all.  they're  the  ones  who  use 
them.  They  told  us  they  wanted 
colorful  crutches.  They  told  us 
they  wanted  lighter  crutches.  And 
they  told  us  they  wanted  to  be 
more  active. 

So  we  gave  it  to  them. 
Everything  they  wanted. 
Maybe  that's  why  we've  become 
the  most  popular  pediatric 
crutches  available. 
Walk  Easy. . . 

designed  by  kids,  for  kids. 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 
OR  CALL 


IWALK 
EASY. 
1-800441-2804 
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lARENTSI 
SAVE  UF  TO  50% 


on  Homecare  Supplies 


Do  these 
products 
lookfamiliar? 

The  only 
difference 
is  the  cost. 


ALL  BRANDS  AVAILABLE 
CALL  FOR  LOWEST 
PRICES 

1 800'229'6664  OMN 

Delivery  Nationwide 


VISA 


Our  prices  make 
everyone  happy! 


Send  for  a  free  catalog 
of  adaptive 
equipment. 


E-Z-ON  VEST  ...  For  Transporting 
Children  Safely  and  Securely 

The  E-Z-ON  VEST  is  a  dynamically  tested  safety  restraint  designed  for  any  kind  of 
physical  or  behavioral  need. 

Used  with  our  mounting  straps,  it  is  easily  installed  in  any  family  vehicle,  bus,  or 
wheelchair.  Availahlc  in  8  sizes  . . .  toddler  through  adult. 


Secure  and  Supported 


The  Modified  E-Z-ON  VEST 

Children  with  certain  physical  conditions  (body 
cast,  long  leg  cast  or  hip  spica)  have  to  ride  in  a 
prone  or  supine  position.  The  Modified  E-Z-ON 
Vest  (M(x]el  #101M)  enables  these  children  to  be 
transported  safely  and  securely. 

No  special  installation  is  required  ...  the 
Modified  E-Z-ON  VEST  adapts  to  the  vehicles 
existinc  seat  belts. 


Transport  children  iyingdown'* 

To  place  an  order  or  receive  additional 
information,  call  toll  free  (800)  323-6598 
or  FAX  (407)  747^8779 
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E-Z-ON  PRODUCTS,  INC.  OF  FLORIDA 
500  Commerce  Way  West  •  Jupiter,  Florida  •  33458 


Save  up  to  60%  on  Disposable  Diapers 
And  We  Will  Deliver  Right  to  Your  Door 


59f  irregular 
To  order,  call  toll  free 

1-800-879-3427 

Also  ask  about  our  complete  catalog  includhii*  Depend 
Attends.  At  Ease.  Comfort  Diy.  Ultra  Shield  a  fid  Dri  Pride 


WoodBury  Products 

4410  Austin  Blvd..  Dept.  250 
Island  Park.  New  York  11558 


small-town  school  was  limited  in  experience  and  equip- 
ment, but  they  made  up  for  it  in  crcati\'iiy.  concern  and  a 
i^enuine  sense  ot"  community. 

Brian's  T-hall  trophy  for  panicipation  sit.^  on  his  dre.ss- 
er.  It  is  a  reminder  for  us  and  for  him  that  winning  means 
becoming  a  part  of  a  team  and  gi\ing  what  you  have. 
Brian  gave  his  enthusiastic  presence  and  his  unconditional 
appreciation  for  ever\()ne  who  had  a  pan  in  his  kinder- 
garten year.  The  school  ga\'e  its  willingness  to  turn  a  lia- 
l^ility  in  terms  of  facilities  and  .ser\-ices  into  the  asset  of 
creative,  thoughtful  adaptation,  Brian's  cla.ssmates  gave 
their  willingness  to  look  beyond  Brian's  limited  body  into 
his  heart  and  spirit.  Finally.  Bill  and  Claudia  gave  us  the 
encouragement  and  opportunity-  to  know  the  joy  and  pain 
of  complete  parenting.  ■ 

After  tcachitii^  hlj^h  school  Hnglish  for  JO  years  hi  rural 
central  Louisiana.  Sonya  Snilth  returned  to  ,st/joo/  yeaty 
ai^o  to  pursue  a  degree  in  speech  pathology.  Mi's.  .Sin Ho.  her 
hu.dfand.  Boh.  and  their  children  Biian.  S.  and  kachael. 
■i,  recently  moved  to  Denton.  7'exas.  She  will  he  in.rking  a> 
a  speech  pathologist  in  the  Denton  area 


From  the  people  that  bring  you  The  CooperCar... 

comes  Really  Special  Software 
for  your  very  special  needs... 
AND  an  easy  &  inexpensive  way  to 
attach  a  switch  to  YOUR  computer! 

*  RJ  Cooper  &  Assoc.  is  proud  to  announce  that,  in  addition 
to  our  current  line  of  Apple  II  software,  we  are  now  offering 
software  for  your  PC  or  Mac  computers.  Our  titles  cover 
severe/profound  through  L.D.  They  all  allow  adaptive  input 
and  use  beautiful  color  graphics,  speech,  and  great  music. 

*  We  are  also  producing  an  adapted  mouse  that  accepts  a  1/8"  switch  plug.  Now,  you 
and  your  child  can  operate  ANY  mouse-driven  program  together:  any  connected  switch 
simply  acts  as  the  mouse  click! 

Please  call  or  write  for  our  free  catalog,  prices,  and  information. 
RJ  Cooper  &  Assoc.,  24843  Dei  Prado  #283,  Dana  Pt.,  OA  92629 
 714-240-1912  ^ 
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NPND  Celebrates  Leadership 
by  Individuals  wi fh 

and  Their  Fantilies 


DisabiGtyadvoctilelo 
head  OSERS 

Tile  r.S.  Senate  has  confirmed 
President  Clinton's  nomination  of 
jiiditli  Heumann  as  Assistant  Secretan* 
ot"  the  OtTice  of  Special  Education  «S: 
Rehahilitativc  Services  (OSERS).  f.S. 
Department  o(  Education. 


Heumann  was  co-founder  and  \'ice 
president  of  the  World  Institute  on 
Disability,  a  public  poiic\v  researclv 
training  organization  based  in 
Oakland.  California.  She  succeeds  Dr. 
Roben  Davila. 

After  contracting  polio  as  a  tod- 
dler, she  was  excluded  from  her  neigh- 
borhood school  in  Hrooklyn.  NV 
because  her  principal  felt  her  wheel- 
chair was  a  fire  hazard.  She  then  had  3 
1  2  years  of  home  instruction  before 
attending  a  'health  conservation"  class 
I'or  children  with  disabilities  -  in  a 
school  basement.  Refused  a  teaching 
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position  in  New  York  schools  hecau^ 
she  could  not  walk,  she  sued  succes 
fully  to  become  the  first  wheelcha 
user  to  teach  in  cit\*  schools. 

In  the  1970's  she  was  both  a 
activist  and  a  policy-maker.  She  panic 
pated  in  the  XX'illowbrook  deinstitutio! 
a lization,  closure  case.  As  a  legislaiiN 
assistant  for  the  chair  of  the  Labor  ar 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  she  worke 
on  PL94-U2  and  Section  504  of  il 
Rehabilitation  Act.  She  also  helpt 
design  California  and  federal  indepe 
dent  living  legislation  before  co-foun 
ing  the  World  Institute  on  Disability 
years  ago  with  Ed  Roberts, 

In  her  new  position.  Heumar 
states  that  1  want  to  ensure  that  ti 
issues  affecting  disabled  people  a 
seen  as  an  integral  pan  of  the  work 
the  Department  of  Education.  I  w 
v\-ork  to  provide  ibr  full  and  appropriii 
implementation  of  the  Individuals  wi 
Disabilities  Education  Act.  I  will  work 
ensure  that  disabled  children  will  her 
fit  from  the  Administration's  '*Goi 
2000:  Educate  America  Act,"  and  frc 
the  recently  announced  school-to-wc 
initiative  jointly  sponsored  by  t 
Depanments  of  Education  and  Labor 
will  also  work  to  ensure  the  full  imp 
mentation  of  the  recent  amendments 
the  Rehabilitation  Act.  so  that  disabl 
people  will  have  greater  opponunit 
to  achieve  an  independent  life  sty 
And  I  will  work  to  implement  the  n< 
.•\mericans  with  Disabilities  Act  in  i 
role  as  Assistant  Secretars'. 

'\More  imponantiy.  I  will  feel  th: 
have  accomplished  my  goal  if  we  si 
seeing  the  needs  of  disabled  people 
being  special  and  different.  I  want 
work  with  all  of  you  to  allow  our  g( 
ernment  and  society  to  see  that  we  ; 
part  of  the  whole  fabric  of  our  couni 
To  keep  us  on  the  sidelines  reduces 
t(^  being  a  lesser  nation." 


Bob  Wmams  Appointed 
DO  Commissioner 

On  July  26ih  .  the  3rd  annivcrsar>-  of  the 
enacimeni  of  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act.  Health  and  Human 
Services  Secreiarv  Donna  Shalala 


named  Bob  Williams  to  be  commissioner 
of  the  Administration  on  Developmental 
Disabilities,  Williams,  who  was  born  with 
cerebral  palsy,  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
disability  rights  movement. 

"Bob  Williams,  is  the  kind  of  person 
who  reminds  us  again  that  we  need  to 
look  at  abilities,  not  disalMlities.  when 
we  hire  and  promote."  Shalala  said  of 
the  appointment.  "Bob  brings  witii  him 
a  multitude  of  abilities  that  are  needed 
in  our  HHS  leadership  ". 

Williams,  3^.  has  been  a  poh(\ 
associate  with  the  I  nited  Cerebral  i^ils\ 
.•Associations.  Inc.  spearheading  the 
group's  advocacy  efforts  in  connection 
with  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  .-Xct 
and  personal  assistance.  He  has  also 
been  co-chair  of  the  Consortium  of 
Citizens  with  Disabilities'  Rights  and 
Personal  Assistance  Task  Force. 

*M5ob  is  a  nationally  recognized 
expert  on  the  best  ways  to  create  sup- 
ports for  people  with  disabilities  to  live, 
work  and  play  in  their  communities. " 
Shalala  said.  He  believes  in  comnumitv 
-  not  just  as  a  place  to  live,  but  as  a 
complete  way  of  life,  tor  all  of  u.s." 

Prior  to  his  service  w  itii  TCP.V. 
Williams  was  deputy  director  of  the 
Pratt  Monitoring  Program  ot  the  D.C. 
Association  for  Retarded  Citizens,  lie 
also  .serwd  as  a  program  analyst  for 
the    ^'outh    Policv    Institute  in 
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Washington  D.C,  and  as  a  staff  assis- 
tant on  the  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped  (now  the 
Subcommittee  on  Disability-  Policy). 

Williams  has  also  been  president 
of  Hear  Our  Voices,  an  organization 
for  people  v\  ho  rel\*  on  augmentative 
communication  de\'ices:  and  \*ice  pres- 
ident of  the  Association  for  Persons 
with  Severe  Handicaps.  He  received  a 
bachelor  s  degree  in  urban  affairs  from 
George  Washington  Universitx'. 

A  Message  from  the 
NPND  President  on 
National  Leadership 

Diclua  Cuthbeitsou 

The  National  I^irent  Network  on 
Disabilities  is  assuming  leadership  in 
school  refonn  and  the  restructuring  (>f 
school  with  the  assistance  of  a  planning 
grant  from  the  DeWitt  Wallace-Reader^ 
Digest  Fund.  "All  Children  Belong'  is 
an  awareness  and  training  program 
designed  to  build  capacity  within  com- 
munities to  more  effectively  support  the 
learning  and  participation  of  children 
with  disabilities  within  schools  and  in 
their  communities.  It  focuses  on  open- 
ing doors  for  students  and  creating 
more  options  for  participation  in 
school,  work  and  community  activities. 

L'nder  the  planning  grant  NPND 
learned  from  Parent  Training  and 
Information  (PTD  Centers  and  pareni- 
to-parent  programs  around  the  country, 
that  'supported  inclusive  education", 
the  opportunity  to  attend  neighborhood 
schools  with  all  nece.ssar\'  support,  and 
community  integration  is  a  priority  for 
90  percent  of  the  organizations.  About 
percent  of  the  states  represented  are 
changing  the  wa\*  special  education  ser- 
vices are  being  provided  to  students. 
Not  surprisingly.  P.T.l.s  indicated  that 
they  and  the  parents  they  support  are 
committed  to  working  hard  to  develop 
collaborative  working  relationships  with 
educational  professionals,  as  well  as 
others  in  the  community  to  assure  thai 
children  with  disabilities  are  included  in 
general  education  classrooms,  emplcn- 
meni.  and  community  life. 

The  next  step  tor  this  leadershi]> 
de\'elopmeni  at  the  state  and  local 
level  is  the  implementation  phase. 
NPND  has  completed  its  application  to 
the  DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest 


Fund  for  the  next  portion  of  work 
which  will  be  to  provide  information 
on  education  reform,  school  restructur- 
ing and  the  inclusion  of  .students  with 
disabilities  at  sites  within  3"  states. 
We  will  be  using  a  train-the-trainer 
model  (one  parent  trains  ancnher)  to 
help  people  form  collaborati\'e.  local- 
ly-based teams  that  can  foster  the 
inclu.sion  of  children  in  general  educa- 
tion and.  or  community  environments. 
The  Statewide  Parent  Advocacy 
Network,  inc.  (SPAN),  a  parent  training 
and  information  center  in  Ne^'  Jersey, 
has  been  pioneering  this  approach 
which  is  based  upon  information 
gained  through  federalK'  funded  state- 
wide systems  change  projects  for  stu- 
dents with  severe  disabilities.  The 
model  begins  with  de\  eloping  a  posi- 
tive student  profile,  identifying  com- 
mitted team  members  from  all  parts  of 
the  community,  sharing  a  mission 
statement  and  operating  principles, 
and  collaborati\  e  teaming  to  help  with 
on-going  problem  solving. 

If  NPND  is  successful  in  achieving 
on-going  support  of  the  Fund,  the 
Network  will  utilize  teleconferencing 
to  convey  the  training  nationwide. 
Parent  organizations  around  the  coun- 
try' will  be  networked  via  satellite  to 
the  primary  training  site  and  one 
another  and  learn  more  about  devel- 
oping Community  Inclusion  .\ction 
Teams.  These  teams,  comprised  of 
parents,  educators,  community  leaders 
and  concerned  citizens,  will  promote 
the  inclusion  of  students  with  disabili- 
ties and  individualize  supports  to  each 
person  with  a  disability  across  the 
school  building,  school  district  and 
community  acii\'ities.  They  will  impact 
upon  statewide  school  and  social  ser- 
vice policies  as  is  necessar\"  to  bring 
about  sy.stem-wide  change. 

Parent  activism  has  been  the  dri- 
ving force  behind  the  inclusion  move- 
ment in  our  countr\\  however,  it  takes 
.strong  collaborative  partnerships  and 
committed  leadership  to  make  it  work. 
•  All  Children  Belong"  will  utilize  the 
experience,  energy  and  commitment  of 
parents  to  catalyze  community-based 
activities  and  promote  on-going  and 
etfecti\e  support  teams.  If  you  would 
like  more  intomiation  about  this  project 
please  contact  Patty  McGill  Smith. 
I-xecutive  Director  at  the  Nkwork  (703 > 
68'4-rv()3  or  Cayle  Hasslinger  at  S!>AN 
(908)  6S4-7726 
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NPNDDindor 
PtirlkpcdesinWhile 
House  Meeting 

Patricia  McGill  Smith.  I-xecutive 
Director  of  the  National  Parent 
Network  on  Disabilities,  was  one  of  3"^ 
leaders  I'rom  the  field  of  disability 
invited  to  the  White  House  on  July 
27th  to  mark  the  anniversary  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 

To  celebrate  this  occasion. 
President  Clinton  demonstrated  the  use 
of  the  telephone  relay  s\stem  with  a 
call  to  Krank  Harkin.  brother  of 
Senator  Tom  Harkin.  The  relay  system 
technology  makes  easy  communication 
with  people  who  are  deaf  or  hard  of 


hearing  possible  and  July  27th  was  the 
date  for  the  entire  nation  to  be  linked 
with  the  system. 

The  I^resident's  first  experience  in 
the  use  of  the  relay  system  resulted  in 
a  busy  signal — a  clear  indication  that 
the  relay  lines  are  being  used — and 
.something  that,  apparently,  does  not 
happen  often  to  the  [^resident.  The 
President  and  guests  used  this  time  to 
get  to  know  each  other  and  acquaint 
President  Clinton  with  all  the  organiza- 
tions represented. 

After  the  telephone  call  Mr.  Harkin 
was  connected  through  the  relay  sys- 
tem, the  conversation  was  typed  on  a 
large  1\  screen  so  the  audience  could 
.see  tiie  exchange.  The  President 
reminded  Frank  Harkin  that  he  was 
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7^  7^  7^  Announcing 
The  First  Annual  NPND 
Legislative  Working  Conference 

SEPTEMBER  18/19,  1993 
at 

THE  SAVOY  SUITES  GEORGETOWN 

Tentative  Agenda  includes 

-  Developing  policy  on: 

*  Education 

^Health  Care  Reform 

^Family  Support 

-  A  session  on  lobbying 

PLAN  TO  STAY  THROUGH  MONDAY,  SEPT,  20,  SO  YOU  CAN  MAKE  A 
VISIT  TO  THE  HILLl 

Conference  Cost:  approx.  $48.00  based  on  25  attendees.  The  price  will 
go  down  If  we  have  higher  participation.  (Cost  Includes  mld-momlng 
and  afternoon  break  for  two  days  as  well  as  conf.  room  rental  and 
expenses) 

Make  your  reservations  at  The  Savoy  Suites  Georgetown 

2505  Wisconsin  Ave.  NW 
Washington,  DC  20007 
202-337-9700 
or  1-800-944-5377 

Room  rates:  $79/single,  $89  double,  $99  triple  or  quad 

ConUct  NPND  Office  for  More  Information  703-359-9484 


the  most  famous  "broiher"  in  ih 
nation  since  Senator  Harkin  spoke  ( 
him  so  often  on  the  campaign  trail. 

When  the  call  was  completed.  M 
Clinton  opened  up  the  private  meetir 
to  dial(\uue  with  the  participants. 
i»ood  deal  of  time  was  spent  on  tl: 
issues  relevant  to  the  ADA  and  il: 
President  pledged  his  support.  I 
addition,  tiicre  was  discussion  regan 
ing  the  concerns  for  people  with  di 
abilities  in  the  area  of  health  care  ar 
health  care  reform.  .Mrs.  Smith,  repr 
senting  XPND.  was  able  to  add  tt 
needs  of  parents  and  families  to  the  li 
of  concerns. 


Parent  Advoarie  Recdvei 


Florene  Stewart  Poyadue.  Chi 
Executive  Officer  of  Parents  Helpi: 
Parents  in  San  Jose.  Californi 
recei\ed  an  honorary  degree.  Doct 
of  Public  Ser\'ice,  on  June  13th  frc 
Santa  Clara  Tniversity.  In  her  keync 
address  for  tlie  graduate  commenc 
ments  Florene  charged  the  graduates 
"Oo  daily  acts  of  human  kindne: 
until  we  get  the  problem  (of  hum 
relations)  solved:  and  ne\*er  underej 
mate  \oiir  power  of  one  to  get  a  j 
done. 


Networking  is  inforniation  from  the 
National  Parent  Network  on  Disabilities. 
The  Network  is  a  membership  organlza 
tion  open  to  ail  agencies,  organizations 
parent  centers,  parent  groups,  profes- 
sionals, and  all  individuals  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  life  for  people  with  di 
abilities. 


Patricia  M.  Smith 
Connie  K.  Hawkins 


Executive  Dirad 
Editor 


Media  Buyers  Guide 


KEY:  <^  Books  for  Children    ^  Books  for  Parents  &  Professionals 
♦  Educational  Materials     ▼  Videotapes     ®  Audiotapes 


Attainment  Company's  1994 
Product  Guide  is  available  in 
September.  Call  or  write  tor  your  free 
copy  and  see  our  latest  products  for 
education,  communication  and  train- 
ing. Attainment  Company,  P.O. 
Box  930160,  Verona,  m  ^3^93-0160. 
(800)  327-4269. 


^  Educational  Rights  of  Children 
with  Disabilities:  A  Primer  for 
Advocates  is  a  practical  and  up-io- 
date  legal  reference  to  help  secure 
rights  guaranteed  under  IDEA  ik  SO  i. 
$15  (incl.  scSih)  Center  for  Law  & 
EdUC,       Ma.s.sachu.setts  A\e.. 
Cambridge.  MA  02139.  (OF)  S"(>-()01  i. 

/3  Emily  Good  as  Gold  by  Susan 
Goldman  Rubin.  A  teenager  w  ith  a 
learning  disability  struggles  with 
issues  of  sexuality  and  responsibility 
$10.95  hardcover,  $3.95  paperback. 
Harcourt  Brace  &  Co.,  12S0  Sixth 
Avenue.  San  Diego.  (^\  92101  or  call 
toll-free  (800)  S43-1918. 


Mom,  I  Have  a  Staring  Problem. 

by  Marian  and  Tiffany  Buckel.  A  taie 
siory  of  petit  mal  seizures  and  the 
hidden  problem  it  can  cause:  learning 
disability.  Illustrated  book  provides 
insight.  iS3.95  or  $4.23  FL.  residents 
Marian  C.  BuckeL  P.O.  Box  09233, 
Odando,  FL  32869-2033. 


Parents'  Newsletter  on  Special 
Education  Law.  This  12  page,  bi- 
monthly newsletter  helps  parents  pro- 
tect their  child's  legal  rights  to  an 
appropriate  public  education.  329  for 
six  issues.  F'ree  sample  copy. 
Parents'  Newsletter,  P.o  Box  ^s^i. 
Chapel  Hill.  NC  2'S15--n-I. 

/3  Prader-Willi  Perspectives. 

A  quarterly  journal  that  is  a  must  for 
parents  and  prc)fessionals— now  in  its 
•second  \  ear  of  publication.  $20.  yr. 
(individual).  $30.  yr.( organization). 
Visible  Ink,  Inc.,  \0  Holly  Lane. 
Roslyn  Heights.  NY  11S77, 
(SOO)  3=5H-0682 


▼  Gopen's  Guide  to  Closed  Caption 
Video.  S()0  pages  with  23  categories 
and  5.000  titles.  Program  descriptions, 
running  times,  ratings,  prices.  Check  or 
MO  for  $14.95  (+S3.50  .scS:li),  Caption 
Database,  Inc.,  l  Walker's  Way, 
Framingham.  MA  01701.  Call  (508)  620- 
6555  (Voice),  (508)  620-6222  (TOD). 


▼  Interax  Video  Sign  Language 
Course,  illustrates  1200+  signs  based 
on  ASL.  Six  videos  with  6.5  hrs. 
Graphics  provide  reference  of  equiva- 
lent English  word.  Free  Brochure. 
$199  (+s  t,5()  scSih).  Interax  Training, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  -4''31()6,  Gadand.  'VX 
'5047-3106.  (SOO)  2  *2-5583. 


T  Picl(  *n  Sticl<%  Primary  Pack  & 
Touch  *n  Talk-  hoards  and  note- 
hooks.  Books  and  videos  for  helping 
parents  stimulate  language  devek)p- 
nienl.  Swallowing  and  feeding  materi- 
als. Free  Catalog.  Imaginart,  3(r 
.•\rizona  St.,  Dept.  FP,  Bi.sbee,  A2 
S5603,  (SOO)  S28-13'6. 


A  Finding  The  Perfect  Childcare 

.■\  Step-hy-step  guide  full  of  tips, 
checkli.sis  and  worksheets  for  tind- 
ing,  inter\'iewing  and  hiring  the  hest- 
care  for  your  child.  Send  $8.95: 
Checkpoint  Press,  8"2  s. 

Milwaukee  Suite  2"0  Dept.  l-P 
LihertN-x  ille.  IL  mUH. 


Turtle  Books:  Sensitivity  & 
Awareness  User's  Guide  for 
TURTLE  BOOKS.  (  se  with  elemen 
tar\*  and  middle  school  children.  Send 
for  sample  session  and  for  a  free 
Turtle  Book  brochure  to:  JaSOn  & 
Nordic  Publ.,  PO.  Box  I4l, 
HoUidayshurg,  PA  1()(>48. 


T  The  Sky's  the  Limit  In  Marilyn 
Hammond.  .\\\  ard  winning  video  fea- 
tures recreation  for  children  and  adult.- 
with  di.sahililies.  focu.sing  on  things  wc 
can  do  $26.  Utah  Assistive 
Technology  Program,  i  iah  State 
I'niversity,  CMC  ()8S'S,  Logan.  IT 
8.4322-()SSS  or  call  (8()())-333-rTAH 


ERLC 


/3  Free  Book  Catalog:  The  1992 
Special  Needs  Catalog  features  a 
collection  of  valuahle  hooks  for  chil- 
dren with  di.sahilities  and  their  parents 
on  Down  Syndrome,  CP.  autism, 
spec.  ed.  and  more.  Please  contact 
Woodbine  House,  "^^US  Fi.shers  Ln.. 
Rockville.  WD  208^2.  (SOO)  Si3-323. 


Free-The  NEW  Special  Needs 
Project  Book  Catalog.  Selection  ot 
the  lx\st  books  from  all  publishers 
about  disabilities.  Comprehensive 
resource  for  parents,  children  <S:  prof. 
Special  Needs  Project,  l  »82  H.  Valley 
Rd.,  *A121,  Santa  Barbara.  CA  9310S. 
(800)  333-6867. 


^  Special  Angel  -  An  introduction 
to  Down  Syndrome  by  LT.  cS:  M.P. 
Nolen.  Excellent  **first  book**.  Quality 
photos,  resources  (S:  reading  materials. 
$9.25  'I'p  with  Down  Syndrome"  T- 
Shirt  $13.50.  Free  brochure.  Graffiti, 
13302  Ravenwing  Dr..  Cvpre.ss.  TX 
""^429  (^13)  H94-9210. 


T  Expanding  Access  Expanding 
Horizons  by  Marilyn  Hammond. 
Video  explores  computer  hardv^  are 
and  software  as  well  as  some  other 
electronic  devices.  $26.  Utah 
Assistive  Technology  Program, 
rtah  State  t'niversitv,  TMC  6S=jS,  Logan, 
rr  84322-685S  or  call  (80())-3.V-rTA!  i 


/-^  ▼  All  by  Self  (book),  inspiring 
father-son  siory  that  helps  pa  rent. s 
express  feelings,  and  children  to  better 
understand  and  accepts  "special"  class- 
mates. Resource  guide  at  end.  $12  (  + 
S2  Siith).  Happy  I^inhday  (videotape), 
;\  day  in  ihe  li\  es  of  -1  children  with 
different  di.sabilitie.s  as  seen  through 
their  eye.s.  Thintc  About  It.  One  of 
I09rs  ten  be.st  short  videos,  A  music 
video  (with  .study  guide)  that  .stimu- 
lates lively  di.scassion  about  diversity. 
Surprise  ending  challenges  our  con- 
cepts oi  "u.s"  and  "them".  To  preview 
\  ideotapes.  send  $5  each.  Catalog  of 
.special  videotapes:  Light  On,  Hox 
800=5,  Suite  3^8,  Boulder,  CO  803(X). 
(800)  4  i  ^33  »() 


Tfibufe  to  o  iecxfer— 
Cory  Moore 

Con'  Moore,  parent,  teacher,  advocate, 
and  friend  died  of  cancer  ai  her  home 
in  Bethesda.  Mar\*land.  on  May  3rcl. 

Cory  was  the  founder  of  the- 
Parent  s  Place  of  Maryland,  a  parent 
training  and  information  center.  As  co- 
director  of  the  Parent's  Place,  she  pro- 
vided leadership  in  the  nicne  towards 
inclusive  schools,  worked  to  enhance 
parent-professional  partnerships  and  to 
improve  post-school  services  tor  per- 
sons with  severe  disabilities.  Cor\'  had 
also  ser\'ed  as  a  communiu'  organizer 
for  the  Maryland  Coalition  for 
Integrated  Pxlucation  where  her  effons 
helped  to  provide  a  national  vision  of 
the  value  of  full  school  inclusion  tor 
students  witli  disabilities. 

Cor\*  s  Book.  A  Reader  s  Guide  far 
Parents  of  Children  with  Mental. 
Physical,  and  Emotional  Disabilities,  is  a 
classic  reference  guide  that  is  extensive- 
ly used  in  parent  education  programs 
and  many  colleges  and  universities.  She 
was  also  the  author  of  many  articles  that 
supported  the  value  of  parent  participa- 
tion and  inclusiv  e  programs. 

Cor^'  is  survived  by  her  three  chil- 
dren along  with  a  sister  and  brother. 
Her  family  requests  that  memorials  in 
honor  of  Cor\-'s  life  be  made  to  the 
Parents'  Place  of  Maryland.  "^2S" 
Parkwav  Drive.  Suite  210.  Hanover. 
Mar\-land  210''(vl.^()6. 


Cor\-  was  a  gentle  leader  whose 
humor  and  ability  to  tell  a  sior\-  helped 
parents  nationwide  define  their  own 
"visions."  She  will  be  missed. 


Family  Support 
Legishlhn  Drafted 

The  members  of  the  children  and 
[•amilies  lask  Force  of  the  Consortium 
for  Citizens  with  Disabilities  (CCD)  have 
completed  the  drafting  of  "Children  with 
Disabilities  Family  Support  Act".  This 
proposed  legislation  was  c(Mi"ipleted  as 
"Networking"  was  going  to  press.  The 
task  force  led  by  Alan  H-Tgrnan  from  the 
l-nited  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations. 
Barbara  Huff  from  the  Federation  of 
Families  for  Chiklren  s  .Mental  liLaiih  and 
Patty  .McGill  Smith  from  NPND.  met  all 
Summer  lo  complete  this  draft.  'I'he  draft 
legislation  has  had  strong  interest  from 
members  of  Congress.  The  following  is  a 
portion  of  the  proposed  legislation: 

IL  Purposed 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  I  nited 
States  to  provide  financial  a.ssistance  to 
States  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
States  to  plan  and  create  a  stalewidc 
lamily  support  policy  initiative: 
A.  To  enable  the  families  of  children  with 
disabilities  or  with  chronic  illness  to 
nurture  and  enjoy  their  children  in 
their  homes  rather  than  supplanting  the 
family's  primar\  caregiver  role  b\ 
expanding  puhlic  funds  to  place  the 
children  in  institutions  or  oitier  oui-ol- 
home  i^lacemenis. 


B.  To  enhance  the  (juality  of  family  life: 

C.  To  support,  strengthen  and  preserve 
families  who  are  caring  for  their 
children  with  disabilities  or  chronic 
illness  in  their  home; 

D.  To  ensure  ihe  k)cal  availability  and 
coordination  of  and; 

Federal  and  state  goxernments  should 
develop  policies  for.  finance,  and  e\'al- 
uate  family  support  in  accordance  with 
the  following  principles: 
A.  Importance  of  family  setting  and 
home  lite:  All  children,  regardless  of 
the  type  of  severity  of  their  disabili- 
ties, belong  with  and  do  best  with 
families.  All  children  ha\e  a  right  to  a 
safe,  pcmianent.  stable  and  nurturing 
family  relationship  in  the  family 
home  and  in  the  community. 
AccordingK-.  families  should  receive 
whatever  support  they  deem  neces- 
sarv.  desirable  and  appropriate  to 
care  lor  their  children  w  iiii  disabili- 
liL-s  or  with  chronic  illness  at  home 
and  to  prevent  the  unnecessaiy  sepa- 
ration of  chikiren  from  their  families. 
FamiK'  support  is  proactive  and  not  a 
response  lo  a  crisis. 

B.  Focus  on  the  w  hole  famil\-:  Family 
support  must  focus  on  the  heads  of 
the  entire  family,  not  just  the  needs 
of  the  child  with  a  disabilit\'  or  a 
chronic  illness  and  must  be  family- 
centered. 

C.  Flexibilii\ :  Family  heads  change 
over  lime  and  family  support  must 
Ix-  flexible  and  responsive  to  the 
uni(|ue. 


NPND  Invites  You  to  Join 

Mission:  *  .  u . 

The  National  Parent  Network  on  Disabilities  (NPND)  was  established  to  provide  a  presence  and  national  voice  for  parents  of  chil- 
dren, youth,  and  adults  with  special  needs.  NPND  shares  information  and  resources  in  order  to  promote  and  support  the  power  of 
parents  and  resources  to  influence  and  affect  policy  issues  concerning  the  needs  of  people  with  disabilities  and  their  families. 


Membership  Fees 

Parent  Coalition  -  Voting  S  Sliding 

(Call  NPND  for  details)  Scale 

Affiliated  Organization  1 00 

Parent  Group  50 

Parent/Individual  with  a  Disability  25 
(Stipend  Avail.) 

Professionals  40 

Contributor  1,000 

Corporation  1 .000 

Sustaining  3,000 


r 

1/ 
I 

I  Name  

I  Organization 


l/we  would  like  to  join  the  NPND. 


Address 
City  


State 


ZIP. 


•  Home  Number  (  )_ 


.Work  Number!  )_ 


I 

•  PIMM  return  this  lorm  with  your  check  made  payable  to;  The  National  Parent  Network  on  Disabilities.  1600 
I  Prince  Street.  Suite  115.  Aiexandria,  Virginia  22314.  (703)  6m763. 

J  
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Product  Showcase 


Bruno  Regain  Leg  Rest 

All  Regal  three  and  tour  wheel 
scooiers  from  Baino  Inclependeni 
Living  Aids.  Inc..  are  now  a\  ailable 
wiih  a  fully  padded,  adjustable  leg 
rest. 

This  accesson.'  permits  challenged 
riders  with  anhrilic  knees  or  leg  joints, 
fused  knees,  leg  braces,  leg  casts, 
lu^low  the  knee  amputees,  and  any 
one  requiring  ele\*aiion  to  prewnt  the 
formation  of  blood  clots,  to  continue- 
using  their  scooter. 

Contact:  Bruno  Independent  Living  Aids 
1780  Executive  Dr. 
OconomowoG,  Wl  53066 
(414)  567-4990/Fax  (414)  567-4341 


Sit  'n'  Stroll  Combo.  Carseat/Stroller 

Now  \'()U  can  travel  freely  and  easi- 
ly with  your  child  in  this  lightweight 
combination  carseai  stroller.  The  Sit 
'n'  Stroll  smoothly  conxerts  from 
carseat  to  stroller  and  back  again  in 
just  seconds,  without  disturbing  the 
child  within.  Thick  padding  makes 
seating  comfortable  for  the  child. 
Certified  as  a  carseat  up  lo  -^0  lbs.  and 
as  a  stroller  up  to  o  lbs.  .\pproved 
i'or  use  in  automobiles  and  aircraft. 
Write  or  call  for  information. 

Contact:  Sateline 
5335  W.  48th  Ave. 
Denver,  CO  80212 
(800)  829-1625 


Special  Playset  for  Special  People 

W'oodsel  offers  a  \ariely  ot  stan- 
dard designs  coupled  with  creaiix  e 
solutions  to  mobility  and  po.sitioning 
concerns.  Please  write  or  call  our 
Adaptive  Equipment  Designer. 
63S-9()b3  (\N'OOD). 


Contact:  Woodset 
P.O.  Box  2127 
Waldorf,  MD  20604 
(800)  638-9663  (WOOD) 


National  Advertising  Sales  Director 

Paul  B.  Bcau\ 
.\c'//*  l-jiiilcDid  (Did  (Muadd 
IS  HudMHl  Road.  Ciardcn  C,u\.  \>"  1 
IMione  (^1^^  ~.42  r  l  a.\  t'^K^)  ""S-OSi^^ 

Sales  Representatives 

invdlvr  \cu  )(>rh  -  loni  Joiu  s 
I'honc-  (2t)l  lOSlMH"'^  hL\  ) 

.\cu  Jcfscy.  Schools.  Camps.  Rcsuicntcs. 
CIcissificd  &  SfK'Cictl  Sales  -  liirhara  Nastn  • 
l^hone  (201)  680-H8"i  Fa.\  (201 )  (>H0-H3S^ 

MidAtlauiic  '  Ron  Doron 
V\)or\c  (008)  "H-^86«)  l'a\  f9i)8)  S.^0-82l(^ 

Sotiihvdsl  -  William  Middleion 
PlKine  (-UM)  trv^)nX)  hix  HOi)  8Sy-(K)Sl 

Muiuvsl  -  T()n\  ArnoiH- 
Phone     lax  ("08»  !28-SUi2 

John  Maiscl 
Phoru-  cS:  hi\  uwrso 

Soiiihuvsi '  MiRh  Mohann.i 
and  Dolores  Ricloui 
Phone  I2l  4)  S9(»-8-~~  1j\  (il  l!  9sS-8(K^o 

Wrsl  •  Richard  Walker  and  Dana  W  alkei 
Ph(Mie(MOJ  oiMXiOl  Fax  (  M(H  .nf)-8r" 


BPA  International  Consumer  Magazine 
Membership  Applied  for  August  1 993. 

Subscriptions: 

K\'ccpii(»ini  Paroii 
P.O.  Box 
Dept.  PP.  nenville.  Ni  (r8.^  i 

(800)  2r-808(» 
(\eu  siihscripiions  0\IA' ) 
(8{)())  S(i2-19".^ 
(Caisiomer  Sen  ice) 

EDITORIAL  INFORMATION:    Contact  Or  Klein 
Exceptional  Parent  1170  Commonwealth  Ave  3rd  Floor 
Boston.  MA  02134-4646  Return  postage  must  accompa- 
ny all  manuscripts,  drawings  and  photographs  submitted 
Publisher  assumes  no  responsibility  for  unsolicited  malenal 
PHOTOCOPYING:  Nothing  may  be  reprinted  in  whole  or  in 
part  w'thout  written  permission  irom  the  publisher 
Authonzation  to  photocopy  items  for  internal  or  personal 
use.  or  the  internal  or  personal  use  ol  specific  clients,  is 
granted  by  PsyEd  Corporation  lor  users  registered  with  the 
Copyright  Clearance  Center  (CCC)  Transactional 
Reporting  Service,  provided  that  the  base  fee  of  Si  per 
copy,  plus  S  50  per  page  is  paid  directly  to  CCC  27 
Congress  St..  Salem  MA  01970  For  the  organizations  that 
have  been  granted  a  photo  copy  license  by  CCC.  a  sepa- 
rate system  of  payment  has  been  arranged  The  lee  code 
lor  users  ol  the  Transactional  Reporting  Service  is  0046 
9157/89/S1  00>  50 
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Market  Place 


^Communication  Aids 

Handy  Speech  Communication 

CCT,  508  Bellevue  Terrace 

Pittsburgh.  PA  15202 

(412)  761-6062 
Affordable,  state  of  the  art 
Augmentative  Communication 
Device  and  related  hardware,  soft- 
ware products.  IBM  compatible. 

Palmer  DeYoung:  Buddy  Boards 

10424  Aquila  Circle 

Bloomlngton.  MN  55438 

(612)  942-9300/Fax  (612)  942-7919 
Facilitated  Communication 
board  designed  to  take  every- 
where-playground  to  restau- 
rant. Qwerty  style  keyboard  and 
back  side  has  22  words/phras- 
es. Retractable  key  chain  for 
easy  use.  Jr.  4''xr-$17.95.  Sr. 
51/2"x81/2 -519.95  +S2  s&h. 


•Cribs  &  Youth  Beds 

HARD  Manufacturing  Co.Jnc 

230  Grider  Street 

Buffalo,  NY  14215 

(800)  USE-HAND 
The  #1  mfg.  sets  the  standard  for 
safety  in  hospitals.  216  colorful  mod- 
els available.  HARD  will  adapt  prod- 
ucts to  meet  your  special  requirement. 

^Educational  Materials 

Academic  Therapy  Publications 

20  Commercial  Blvd. 
Novato.CA  94949-6191 
(415)  883-3314/(800)  422-7249 
Remedial  K-12  cumculum  materi- 
als for  individuals  with  learning  dis- 
abilities; plus  great  resource  books 
for  parents  and  teachers.  High 
Noon  Books  division  publishes 
easy-reading  novels,  wntten  on  1st 
to  3rd/4th  grade  reading  levels  for 
ages  10  to  adult. 


LEAD  Educational  Resources,  Inc. 
144  Main  St. 

N.  Bridge  water.  CT  06752 

(203)  355-1516 
An  effective  systematic  phonetic 
linguistic  multisensory  approach 
in  teaching  the  mastery  of  the 
English  language  skills.  Especially 
effective  with  the  learning  dis- 
abled and  other  intellectually  chal- 
lenged Individuals.  Send  for 
TREE"  catalog. 

•Incontinence 

Access  Medical  Supply 

2006  Crown  Plaza  Drive 

Columbus,  OH  43235 

(800)  242-2460 
ATTENDS  YOUTH  BRIEFS.  Fit 
children  35-75  lbs.  S51.95/CS  (96). 
Free  Delivery.  Mention  this  ad  to 
receive  a  free  tub  of  Attends 
Disposable  Washcloths  ($8.25 
value)  with  your  first  order!  We  also 
carry  Depend.  Serenity,  other 
Items.  Call  for  our  Free  Catalog! 

Incon  Products  Company 

P.O.  Box  5431 

Sioux  City.  lA  51102-5431 

Fax  (402)  494-1744 
We  carry  a  full-line  of  reusable  dia- 
pers and  pull  over  plastic  pants. 
Write  for  more  information  and  free 
brochure. 


^Monitoring  Systems 

CARE  ELECTRONICS 

5741  Araphoe  Rd..  Suite  2A 
Boulder,  CO  80303 
(303)  444-CARE  (2273) 
WandeiCARE  Systems  notify  care- 
givers wt%n  their  wanderer  leaves 
home.Locate  the  up  to  ONE  MILE 
away.  FREE  catalog. 


•Software 

Access  Unlimited 

3535  Brairpark  Dr.,  Ste  102 
Houston,  TX  77042-5235 
(800)  848-031 1/Fax  (713)  781-3550 
Nonprofit  assisting  educators, 
health  care  providers  and  parents 
discover  how  personal  computers 
help  children  with  disabilities  com- 
pensate through  technology.  Call 
for  free  video  and  information  on 
Apple,  Macintosh,  (BM  special 
access  devices/software. 

Kidsview  Software 

P.O.  Box  98 

Warner,  NH  03278 

(800)  542-7501 
Apple  II  and  Commodore  software 
with  large  characters  on  screen 
and  printout  for  the  leaning  dis- 
abled and  low  vision  student. 

Microsystems  Software 

600  Worcester  Road 

Framingham,  MA  01701 

(508)  879-9000 
HandiWARE  enables  and  improves 
access  to  PC's  for  the  mobility-impair- 
ed, speech-impaired  and  hearing- 
impaired.  Works  with  off-the-shelf 
programs,  generic  switches  &  industry- 
standard  speech  synthesizers.  $20- 
&6.95  s&h.  Please  write  to  Micro- 
systems Software  for  more  info. 

Microsystems  Software 

600  Worcester  Road 
Framingham,  MA  01701 
(508)  879-9000 
MAGic  &  MAGic  Deluxe  magnify  PC 
or  laptop  VGA/SVGA/XGA  screen, 
text  and  graphics  programs  2X. 
Deluxe  magnifies  text-based  apps. 
up  tp  12X.  Work  with  adapted  ac* 
cess  software.  MAGic:  $79.  Deluxe: 
$295  plus  $5  s&h.  Please  write  to 
Mkaosystems  Software  for  more  info. 


^Resources/Special  Needs 

LINCS-BBS 

C/OPHP, 

535  Race  Street.  #140 

San  Jose,  CA  95126 

(408)  288-5010  Vofce 
Electronic  bulletin  lx«ird  housing 
hundreds  of  resources  for  families 
and  prof,  for  chikiren  w/special 
needs,  includes  a  resource  dir..  file 
database,  event  calendar.  NkD  reg- 
istratk)n  or  on-line  charges. 
Settings:  n-8-1 . 2400  baud.  24 
hours. 


*Toys  &  Hobbies 

TFH  (USA)  LTD. 

4449  Gibsonia  Road 

Gibsonia.  PA  15044 

(412)  444-6400 
FREE  CATALOG!  Fun  and 
achievement  products  for  children 
with  special  needs.  Call  or  wnte  for 
more  information. 


•Vans 

Mike  &  Debby  Boyer 

6365  Pyramid  Lane 

Rockford,  Ml  49341 

(616)  874-9743 
'93  Dodge  Caravan  LE.  Braun 
Enten/an  11  conversion.  Less  than 
3,000  miles.  Power  ramp,  power 
side  door  and  remote  control  oper- 
ation of  kneeling,  door  ramp  func- 
tions. Also,  power  lock-down  for 
wheelchair.  All  warranties  transfer- 
able. Was  $38,000  asking  $34,500. 

Ratnpvan  from  Independent 

Mobility  Sys.,  4100  W.  Piedras  St. 

Farmington,  NM  87401 

(800)  622-0623 
Versatile  Mini-Van  coiwersion  tow- 
ers, door  opens,  &  the  ramp 
extends.  Justkwkdownasdrweror 
passenger  &  go.  Call  for  free  video 
&  brochure. 


DUET  ...A  new  kind  of  freedom! 

'e  an  active  lifestyle  with  your  friends  and  family.  Enjoy  the  scenery, 
the  fresh  air  and  the  exhilaration  of  the  outdoors. 


SNOEZELEN... 

a  magical  exciting  world  of  sights, 
sounds,  aromas  and  movement... 
only  from  flMimuSE 

SNOEZELEN...  24  pages  of 
senson'  stimulation  products  in  the 
SPECIAL  POPULATIONS  CATALOG. 


BUBBLE  TUBE: 

WATCH  bubbles  rise 
and  change  colors, 
FEEL  the  gentle 
vibration  of  bubbles. 


Van  Convertion  Dealers 


FIREWORKS:  Bright!  Mesmerizing! 
Interactive  switch  explodes  firework  display  into  burst  of  color! 


ST-? 


nABHOUSE 


IMC. 


150  No,  MacQuesten  Parkway,  Suite  94201 , 
Mt.  Vernon,  NY  10550 
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•Connecticut 

Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  rnobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors;  drop  floors:  custom  dri- 
ving equipment:  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech.,  Crow  River  lifts, 
Ricon,  IMS,  E2  Lock,  and  EMC 
touch  pad  systems.  41  yrs,  of  ser- 
vice to  the  disabled  community. 
Please  call  for  more  information. 


•Florida 

Action  Mobility 

1925  10th  Ave.  No. 

Lake  Worth,  FL  33461 

(407)  582-6500 

(800)  432-1459  in  FL 
Full  or  Mini-Van  modifications.  Scooter 
&  wheelchair  lifts,  lifts,  drop  fkx)r.  raised 
roof,  lockdowns.  driving  equipment. 
Install,  customize,  repair.  AHmfgs. 

•Indiana 

Forward  Motions.  Inc. 

214  Valley  Street 

Dayton.  OH  45404 

(513)  222-5001 
Full-size/Mini-Van  modificatKxis.  new' 
used.  Irfts,  drop  floor,  raised  roof,  lock 
downs,  driving  equip.  NMEDA  mem- 
ber. Owned  by  person  with  a  disability. 

•Mississippi 

Comet  Vans,  Inc. 

2111  E.  Canal  St. 
Picayune.  MS  39466 
(601)799-1417 

•New  Jersey 

Areola  Mobility 

51  Kero  Road 

Carlstadt.  NJ  07072 

(201)  507-8500/(800) ARCOLA-1 
New'Used-Trade-Lease-Buy.  Full 
sized,  mini,  rear  and  side  entfy.  We 
carry  products  from  the  following 
manufacturers:  Braun.  KneeKar. 
Vantage.  Ricon.  and  Pick-A-Lift  H 
we  don't  have  it.  we'll  find  it! 
Financing  is  available.  NMEDA 
Member.  Please  call  for  more  info. 


Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors:  drop  floors:  custom  dri- 
ving equipment:  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts. 
Ricon.  IMS.  E2  Lock,  and  EMC 
touch  pad  systems.  41  yrs.  of  ser- 
vice to  the  disabled  community. 
Please  call  for  more  infomnation. 


Monmouth  Vans  Access  & 
Rehab.  Equipment 

5105  Route  33/34 
Farmingdale.  NJ  07072 
(800)  221-0034 
Wheetehair  driver  and  transport 
equip,,  adaptive  driving  equipment 
and  vehicle  modifications  of  all  kinds. 


•New  York 

Barrier  Free  Systems,  Inc. 

1 65  Freeman's  Bridge  Road 

Scotia.  NY  12302 

(518)  346-4169 
We  sell  and  install  equipment  in  the 
aid  of  transportation  for  the  physi- 
cally challenged.  For  more  infor- 
mation, give  us  a  call! 


Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield,  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors:  drop  floors:  custom  dri- 
ving equipment:  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts, 
Ricon.  IMS.  E2  Lock,  and  EMC 
touch  pad  systems.  41  yrs.  of  ser- 
vice to  the  disabled  community. 
Please  call  for  more  information. 


•Ohio 

Forward  Motions.  Inc. 

214  Valley  Street 

Dayton.  OH  45404 

(513)  222-5001 
Full-size/MnnVan  modificatons.  new 
used,  lifts,  drop  fkXDr.  raised  roof.  k)ck 
downs,  dnving  equip.  NMEDA  member. 
Owned  by  person  with  a  disability. 

•Oregon 

Disabled  Driving  Systems,  Inc. 

268  1/2  Madison  Street 

Eugene.  OR  97402 

(503)  344-3402 
Full  service  &  repair  ctr..  raised  tops 
doors,  drop  floors,  distnbutors  for 
Ricon.  Crow  River.  Mobile  Tech. 
Braun.  Lifts  Bruno  Scooter  lifts.  EMC. 
IMS  Mini-Vans. 

•Pennsylvania 

Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors:  drop  floors:  custom  dn- 
ving  equipment:  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech.,  Crow  River  lifts, 
Ricon.  IMS.  E2  Lock,  and  EMC 
touch  pad  systems.  41  yrs.  of  ser- 
vice to  the  disabled  community. 
Please  call  for  more  infomr^ation. 


•Tennessee 

Access  Industries .  Inc. 

2509  Summer  Ave. 
Memphis.  TN  38112 
(901)323-5438 
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1  Equipment  Dealers! 


•Massachusetts 

Atlantic  Rehab..  Inc. 

81  Rumford  Ave. 

Waltham.  MA  02254-9055 

(617)  894-0069 
Atlantic  Rehab,  specializes  in  Pediatric 
Mobility  and  Seating.  Sales  and 
Service.  Please  call  for  more 
infoffnation. 

•New  York 

Dowd  Rental  &  Sales 

100  Main  Street 

Buffalo.  NY  14202 

(716)  883-8188 
Dowd  has  been  serviang  the  area 
since  1930.  For  personal  senflce  and 
quakty  equipment  and  furthur  infomna- 
tion  call  Dowd  Rental  &  Sales.  Inc. 

Rehabco^ 

1513  Olmstead  Ave. 

Bronx.  NY  14202 

(716)  883-8188 
45  years  as  New  York's  oldest  and 
best  Rehab,  dealer.  Experts  in  chil- 
drens  mobility  &  custom  seating.  Full 
time  therapist  for  evaluatwns  at  our 
new  facility.  Ask  for  our  295  page 
Technology  Guide.  Please  call  or 
write  us  today  for  nrore  mforniation 
and  quality  sen/ice. 

•Oklahoma 

Loyal  LaPlante  Supply  Co. 

6702  E.  11th  St. 

Tulsa,  OK  74112 

(918)  835-6381 
Custom  seating.  Check  Marc  certi- 
fied repairs.  Authorized  Check  Marc 
Repair  Center.  We  carry  most  prod* 
ucts  &  advertised  in  this  magazine. 


Pennsylvania 

Dowd  Medical  Equipmnet 

904  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Pittsburgh,  PA  15221 

(412)  371-7300/(800)  MED-DOWD 
Trained  professionals  in  custom, 
mobility,  seating  &  positioning.  A  full 
service  Dept.  is  available  for  modifi- 
cations  on  site.  Call  for  more  info. 

New  Care 

1126  E.  2nd  St. 

Casper,  WY  82604 

(307)  577-0696 
Full  time  specialist  avail,  in  pediatric 
&  adult  fitting,  seating  &  positioning 
for  rehav  equipmenmt.  Free  home  or 
office  evaluations. 

•Texas 

The  Med  Group,  Inc. 

3223  South  Loop  289  #600 

Lubbock.  TX  79423 

(800)  825-5633 
MED  is  a  network  of  the  highest 
caliber  rehabilitation  and  related 
equipment  dealers  in  the  nation. 
Standards  for  being  a  MED  dealer 
ensure  that  quality  products  and 
follow  up  services  are  delivered  to 
their  customers.  Please  call  us  for 
more  information. 
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FREE  CATALOG 

BOX  901  RIFTON,  NY  12471  800/374-3866 
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National  Information  Clearinghouse 
on  Deaf 'Blind 


DB-LINK  (The  National  Information 
Clearinghouse  On  Children  Who  Are 
Deaf-Blind)  provides  information  to 
people  throughout  the  countr\'  serving 
children  and  youth  who  are  deaf- 
blind.  The  clearinghouse  collects  bibli- 
ographic and  referral  information  from 
multiple  sources  and  shares  that  infor- 
mation with  parents  and  professionals. 
Typically,  DB-LINK  provides:  respons- 
es to  specific  or  general  questions; 
referrals  to  other  organizations;  and 
fact  sheets  on  specific  topics. 

DH-LIXK  collects,  organizes  and 
disseminates  information  via  a  conscM'- 


tium-based  [)roject  comprised  oi 
American  Association  of  the  Deaf- 
Blind,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Hellen  Keller  National  Center, 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
Teaching  Research  of  W  estern  Oregon 
State  College. 

At  present,  DB-LINK  does  not 
charge  for  its  serx  ice.  Consimiers  can 
speak  with  DB-LINK  information  spe- 
cialists from  9  a.m.  to  S  p.m.  (EST)  at 
(800)  43«-9,^7()  or  (800)  8S4-'^013 
(TTY).  Or,  write  to  DB-LINK,  34^^ 
Nonh  .\k)nmouth  Avenue,  Monmouth, 
Oregon  97361. 


National  Registry  for  Retinopathy 
of  Prematurity 


The  organization  Prevent  Blindness  in 
Premature  Babies  announces  a  nation- 
al registry  for  people  with  the  eye  dis- 
ease retinopathy  of  prematurity,  ROP 
(formerly  called  retrolental  fibroplasia, 
RLF).  This  is  the  first  registry  of  its 
kind  in  nearly  50  years  of  epidemic. 
ROP,  a  disease  that  affects  preiiiature 
babies,  prevents  the  eye  from  devel- 
oping properly  and  can  lead  to  perma- 
nent damage  and  blindness,  e\*en  later 
m  life.  ROP  is  more  responsible  for 
i blindness  among  children  in  this  coun- 


try than  all  other  causes  coml^ined. 
The  purpose  of  the  natk)nal  registiy  is 
to  show  the  go\ernment  that  the  pre- 
vention of  ROP  is  an  issue  of  utmost 
importance  that  must  be  addressed 
immediately.  If  you  (or  your  child) 
were  born  prematurely  and  ha\e  any 
degree  of  vision  prol')lem.  please  write 
to  request  a  newsletter  and  survey. 

For  more  information,  contact 
i^re\ent  Blindness  in  Premature 
Babies,  P.O.  Box  4  r02.  Madison.  \X*1 

S3"'44-4"92. 


Careers  and 
Technology 
Information  Bank 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  (AFB)  has  announced  the  addi- 
tk)n  of  a  new  program  to  its  popular 
Careers  <Js:  Technology  Information 
Bank,  The  new  program  offers  stu- 
dents who  are  blind  or  visualK' 
impaired  the  chance  to  learn  alx)ut  job 
experience  and  assistive  tech  no  logs 
from  mentors  and  advisors  who  are 
blind  or  visually  impaired. 

AFB  established  the  Careers  (S: 
Technology  Information  Bank  (CTIB) 
in  1986  as  a  job  and  product  infoniia- 
tion  source  for  people  who  are  bhnd 
or  visually  impaired.  Today,  the  CTIB 
is  a  network  of  15()(i  members  from  all 
5(1  stales  and  Canada  who  use  assistive- 
technology  at  home,  at  work  or  ai 
school.  A  database  of  information, 
including  personal  histories,  educa- 
tion, careers,  and  the  purchase,  train- 
ing, and  use  of  assi,stive  technology, 
has  Ix^en  created  based  on  interviews 
with  each  member.  Members  agree  to 
speak  with  students  about  how  they 
accomplish  the  tasks  of  their  jobs  or 
educational  programs. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Careers  cS:  Technology  Information 
Bank,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  I6th  Street.  New  York. 
N.V.  10011.  or  call  (212)  620-2080. 


On-Line  Bulletin  Board  for  ADD 

C,H,A.D.D.  Oii'Line  is  an  electronic  bulletin  board  and  database  of  informa- 
tion for  parents  of  children  with  ADD.  adults  with  ADD  educators,  health  care 
professionals  and  researchers.  This  bulletin  board,  pan  of  the  ADD  (Attention 
Deficit  Disorders)  Forum,  is  available  to  CompuSer\'  subscribers. 

In  a  little  over  three  months,  computer  users  posted  more  than  6000  mes- 
sages ranged  from  cjuestions  (My  child  has  just  been  diap,noscci--ichat  du  I  do 
ncwff)  to  announcements  (Exhibitor  booths  arc  still  arailabic  for  t  C.H.A.DJ). 
conference. )  Thousands  interested  in  ADD  have  loaded  free  files  (Mito  their  com- 
puters over  the  last  few  nionths.  The  files  contain  information  such  as  ways  of 
diagnosing  and  treating  people  with  ADD.  tips  on  how  best  to  manage  children 
with  ADD  at  home  and  in  school,  legal  issues  and  ad\ice  on  how  to  select  a 
babysitter. 

For  information  on  CHildren  with  Attention  Delicil  Disorders  (C.H.A.D.D.) 
call  the  national  headquarters  at  (305)  58*^-3700.  To  find  out  more  about 
CJLA.n.n  (>n-Linc  'dnd  the  ADD  Forum,  contact  Herb  .Meyer  at  (212)  *~ 2  1-0690. 
To  join  CompuSerw  call  (800)  848-8990. 
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College  Goals 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?"  is  a  ques- 
tion often  asked  by  parents  and  students 
with  disabilities  at  the  high  school  level 
as  graduation  approaches.  Education  is 
one  of  the  keys  to  independent  living 
for  people  with  physical  disabilities. 

Colleges  Vuit  Hnahle  is  a  guide  writ- 
ten for  college-hound  students  with 
mobility  impainnents,  their  parents,  their 
guidance  counselors,  their  vocational 
rehabilitation  case  workers,  individuals 
returning  to  college  after  a  disabling 
injur\-  and  anyone  else  who  offers  sup- 
pon  serv  ices  to  people  with  physical  dis- 
abilities. 

lo  order,  call  (215)  3''0-l'^51  or 
write  Colleges  Thai  Enable.  Inc..  P,0. 
Box  65S5.  \Vyomissing,  PA  19()in.  A  S15 
donation  is  suggested. 


CAN  STILL 

BE  THE 
JOURNEY 

YOU 
WANTED  IT 
TO  BE 


The  REGAL  PEDIATRIC  was  er- 

gonomically  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  young  rider. 
The  REGAL  PEDIATRIC  offers 
these  exclusive  Bruno  fecrtures: 
Custom  Contoured,  Adaptable 
Seatingfor  superiorlateraKthigh 
and  lumbar  support;  23 
hardpoints  in  the  seotback  for 
the  attachment  of  various  suph 
port  devices;  slant  platform  for 
exceptional  legroom;  E-Z  TIIT 
Tiller  with  all  driving  adjustments 
selectable  from  the  seated  po- 
sition and  overall  proportional 
sizing  for  the  small  rider. 


At  Bruno  we  help  elimi- 
nate the  burdensome 
task  of  transporting  your 
mobility  aid.  We  make 
FOURTEEN  DIFFERENT 
KINDS  OF  UnS  for  nearly 
any  brand  of  scooter  or 
wheelchair,  and  they 
can  be  installed  in  cars, 
vansortrucks.  Bruno  can 
help  you  get  around 
easier  and  make  your 
journeys  more  enjoy- 
able. 


Bruno's  unique,  low  cost,  bat- 
tery-powered ELECTRA-RIDE 
Stair-Way  Elevator  helps  you 
go  up  and  down  stairs,  easily 
and  comfortably.  No  special 
wiring  is  needed  and  your 
ELECTRA-RIDE  will  operate 
even  if  there's  a  power  out- 
age. Seat-Belt,  Two  Remote 
Call-Sends.  Adjustable  Foot 
Plate  with  Safety  Sensor,  Full 
45-90  Degree  Swivel  top  and 
bottom,  including  Contoured 
Seat,  are  standard.  To  give 
your  journeys  security  and 
peace  of  mind. 
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BRUND 

Imocpcnocnt  LI  vino  aios 


WISCONSIN 
MANUFACTURER 
OF  THE  YEAR 
AWARD 

SPECIAL  AWARD 
INNOVATION 
1988 

MANUFACTURER 
OF  THE  YEAR 
1991 

BRUNO  INDEPENDENT  LMNG  AIDS.  INC. 
1760  EXECUTIVE  DRIVE  K>iOXa4 
OCONOMOWOC  WISCONSIN  53066 
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CALL  1'800'882-8183  tollfrie  or  1'414'567-4990     fax  1'414'567'4341 
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IT  ISN'T 
FAIR! 

Siblings  of 
Cliildren  with 
Disabilities 

Edited  by  Stanley  D. 
Klein,  Ph.D.  and 
Maxwell  J.  Scl^leifer, 
PI^.D. 


Price:  $14.95 


Includes  all  the  material  published 
in  Exceptional  Parent  smce  1971  on 
the  topic  of  relationships  between 
sisters  and  brothers  when  one  child 
has  a  disability.  Features  chapters  by 
parents,  siblings  and  professionals. 


Now  Available! 


:  DISABLED, 
i  FEMALE  AND 
PROUD! 

I  Stories  of  ten 
I  Women  with 
Disabilities 

{  by  Marilyn  Rousso, 
j  with  Susan  Gushee 
I  O'Malley  and 
'  Mary  Severance 

Price:  $12.95 


THE 

DISABLED 
CHILD  AND 
THE  FAMILY 

Edited  by 

Maxwell  J.  Sclileifen 
PhD,  and  Stanley 
D.  Klein,  Pli.D. 


Price:  SI  5.95 

Supplies  of  this  book  are  limited. 

so  ORDER  now! 


Offers  young  women 
with  disabilities  empow- 
ering role  models  and 
the  powerful  message 
that  they  have  full  pow- 
erful lives  ahead  of  them. 
It  offers  parents  and  edu- 
cators a  unique  way  to 
help  young  people  learn 
that  making  choices  — 
about  school,  work,  fam- 
ily and  love  —  is  what 
being  disabled,  female 
and  proud  is  all  about. 

Ideally  suited  to  the 
needs  of  parents  and 
professionals  alike.  It 
offers  a  balanced  exam- 
ination of  legitimate  con- 
cerns for  both  these 
groups  and  poignantly 
emphasizes  understand- 
ing the  child  as  a  whole 
individual  rather  than  as 
a  disability." 


(800)  742-4403 


Mail  To;  K\(Tpli«naI  PaiTIll  1170  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boston.  Mass.  02134-4646 


Name. 
Address 
City 
State 

Telephone 

/  nave  enclosed  my  cneck  payable  tc 
Exceptional  Parent  orcnarge  to  mv 

□  Mastercard  □  VISA 

Account  Number  (Alt  Oigitt) 


ZIP 


OTY                      TITLE  -  AUTHOR 

UNIT  PRICE  TOTA. 

It  Isn't  Fair!  Siblings  of  Cn'lu;  0:1 

S14.95 

Disabled.  Female  and  Proud! 

$12.95 

The  Disabled  Child  and  the  Family 

SI  5.95 

SHIPPING  A  HAN0Lir4G  CHARGES 

SUB -TOTAL 

US  —  S3  50  tor  1  rtem 

SI  25  tor  each  additional  item 

Foreign  —  S6  50  lor  1  item 
$1  25  tor  each  additional  ixerr- 


SHIPPING 
TOTAL 


Expiration  Dite„ 


Signature  _ 
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USfunasonfv  Theaepnces  are  !iuD!(y:t  to  Change  PieaseaHow  4-6  weeks  for  aeMrv  tteturr\smustDerr^oeMnin4  weeksofoet^vcy  No  over&cas  reiomc 
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CHARLES  C  THOMAS  •  PUBLISHER 


□  Rakow,  Sue  F.  V.  &  Carol  B.  Carpenter- SIGNS  OF 
SHARING:  An  Elementary  Sign  Language  and  Sex 
Avvareness  Curriculum.  93,  380  pp.  (81/2  x  11),  245 
il.,  $45.75. 

□  KozioL  Leonard  F..  Chris  E.  Stout  &  Douglas  H. 
Ruben -HANDBOOK  OF  CHILDHOOD  IMPULSE 
DISORDERS  AND  ADHD:  Theory  and  Practice. 

'93.  252  pp.  (7  X  10),  2  il..  18  tables.  $5375, 

□  Plach,  Thomas  A.-RESIDENTIAL  TREATMENT 
AND  THE  SEXUALLY  ABUSED  CHILD,  '93,  170  pp. 
(7x  10),  3  tables,  $31.75. 

□  King,  Margaret  A.,  Anne  E.  Oberlin  and  Terry 
S^nk-CREATING  A  CHILD-CENTERED  DAY  CARE 
ENVIRONMENT  FOR  TWO-YEARrOLDS,  93,  144 

pp.  (7  X  10),  $32.75. 

□  Plumridge.  Diane  M.,  Robin  Bennett.  Nuhad  Dinno 
&  Cynthia  Branson-THE  STUDENT  WITH  A  GE- 
NETIC  DISORDER:  Educational  Implications  for 
Special  Education  Teachers  and  for  Physical  Thera- 
pists, Occupational  Therapists,  and  Speech  Path- 
ologists. '93.  382  pp.  (7  X  10).  32  il..  8  tables. 
$73.75. 

□  lones.  Carroll  (.-ENHANCING  SELF-CONCEPTS 
AND  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  MILDLY  HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS:  Learning  Disabled,  Mildly  MenUlly 
Retarded,  and  Behavior  Disordered.  '92.  294  pp. 
(7  X  10),  7  tables,  $50.50. 

□  Anderson,  Frances  E.-ART  FOR  ALL  THE  CHIL- 
DREN: Approaches  to  Art  Therapy  for  Children 
with  Disabilities,  2nd  Ed.  92,  398  pp.  (6^4  x  9^/4), 
113  i!..  19  tables,  $59.75. 

□  lones.  Carrol!  |. -SOCIAL  AND  EMOTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  STUDENTS: 
Handicapped  and  Gifted.  '92,  218  pp.  (7  x  10), 
$37.75. 

□  Schwann,  lohn  C,  Anthony  F.  Rotatori  and  Robert 
A.  Fox-UNDERSTANDING  STUDENTS  WITH  HIGH 
INCIDENCE  EXCEPTIONALITIES:  Categorical  and 
Noncategorical  PertpcctlvM.  '91,  272  pp.  (7  x  10), 
4  il.,  15  tables,  $43.75. 

□  Hughes,  Bariy  K. -PARENTING  A  CHILD  WITH 
TRAUMATIC  BRAIN  INJURY.  '90, 11 1  pp,  (7  x  10), 
3  il.,  $28.50. 

□  Rose,  Harriet  Wallace-SOMETHING'S  WRONG 
WITH  MY  CHILDl  A  Straightforward  PresenUtlon 
to  Help  Professionals  and  Parents  to  BeHer  Unde^ 
sUnd  Themselves  in  Dealing  Wilh  the  Emotionally- 
Charged  Subject  of  Disabled  Children.  87,  210  pp. 
(7  X  10),  $35.75. 

□  Ross,  Deborah  F.  &  Sara  H.  Spencer-APHASIA 
REHABILITATION:  An  Auditory  and  Veribal  Task 
Hierarchy.  '80,  272  pp.,  31  il.,  $36.50. 

□  Shearer.  William  M. -ILLUSTRATED  SPEECH  AN- 
ATOMY.  (3rd  Ed.)  79,  152  pp.  (6J/4  x  9V4),  91  i!., 
$31.25. 


O  lones,  Carroll  J.--CASI  STUDIES  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 
STUDENTS:  Handicapped  and  Gifted.  93,  272  pp. 

(7  X  10),  $51.75. 

□  Vaughan,  C.  Edwin-THE  STRUGGLE  OF  BLIND 
PEOPLE  FOR  SELF-DETERMINATION:  The  Depen- 
dency-Rehabilitation Conflict;  Empowerment  in  the 
Blindness  Community.  '93.  256  pp.  (7  x  10).  3  il.. 
$41.00. 

□  France,  Kenneth-BASIC  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SKILLS 
FOR  FRONT4.INE  STAFF  OF  RESIDENTIAL  YOUTH 
mClLlTIES.  '93,  212  pp.  (7  x  10),  3  il.,  $43.75. 

□  lones,  Carroll  l.-CASE  STUDIES  OF  SEVERELY/ 
MULTIHANDICAPPED  STUDENTS.  93,  174  pp. 

(7  X  10),  $36.75. 

□  Duran,  Elva- VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  EM- 
PLOYMENT OF  THE  MODERATEIY  AND  SEVEREIY 
HANDICAPPED  AND  AUTISTIC  ADOLESCENT 
WITH  PARTICULAR  EMPHASIS  TO  BILINGUAL 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION.  '92, 182  pp.  (7  x  10),  21  il.. 
$37.75. 

□  Russell,  Dif;ah  and  Anita  Sharratt— ACADEMIC 
RECOVERY  AFTER  H£AD  INIURY.  92.  110  pp. 

(7  X  10),  1  il..  $22.75. 

□  Lombana,  ludy  H. -GUIDANCE  FOR  STUDENTS 
WITH  DISABILITIES,  2nd  Ed.  92, 198  pp.  (7  x  10). 
1  table,  $45.75. 

□  Silverman,  Franklin  H. --LEGAL-ETHICAL  CONSID- 
ERATIONS, RESTRICTIONS,  AND  OBLIGATIONS 
FOR  aiNICIANS  WHO  TREAT  COMMUNICATIVE 
DISORDERS,  2nd  Ed.  '92,  258  pp.  (7  x  10),  13  il.. 
$46.75. 

□  Cipani,  Ennio-A  GUIDE  TO  DEVELOPING 
LANGUAGE  COMPETENCE  IN  PRESCHOOL  CHIL- 
DREN WITH  SEVERE  AND  MODERATE  HANDI- 
CAPS. '91,  268  pp.  (7  X  10),  6  il..  22  tables, 
$52.75. 

□  Reavis,  Donna-ASSESSING  STUDENTS  WITH 
MULTIPLE  DISABILITIES:  Practical  Guidelines  for 
Practitioners.  '90, 110  pp.  (7  x  10),  13  il.,  527.25. 

□  Rotatori,  Anthony  F.,  Robert  A.  Fox,  David  Sexton 
arKl  lames  Miller-COMPREHENSIVE  ASSESSMENT 
IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION:  Approaches,  Procedures 
and  Concerns.  '90,  578  pp.  (7  x  10),  22  il.,  $97.75. 

□  Hoffman,  Cheryl  M.--SIGN  LANGUAGE  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE REFERENCE  MANUAL.  '90,  272  pp.  (8^2 
X  11),  $32.50.  spiral  (paper) 

□  Prickett.  Hugh  T.- ADVOCACY  FOR  DEAF  CHIL- 
DREN. '89.  114  pp.  (7  X  10).  1  il.,  $30.00. 

□  Maloff.  Chalda  &  Susan  Macduff  Wood -BUSINESS 
AND  SOCIAL  ETIQUETTE  WITH  DISABLED  PEO- 
PLE: A  Guide  to  Getting  Aloff f  With  PMons  Who 
Have  Impairments  of  Mobility,  Vision,  Hearing,  or 
Speech.  '88. 162  pp.  (7  x  10).  $37.00. 
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Kevin  Christman's  "Father  of  the  Year" 


My  father,  the  "next  father  of 
the  year/'  should  be  that  for  many 
reasons.  He  is  funny,  but  ean  be 
serious  at  times — and  believe  me, 
when  I  say  serious  and  when  I  say 
funny,  I  mean  them  both!  He  is  a 
handy  man  which  is  not  surprising 
since  he  works  with  heavy  metal  as 
a  sheet  metal  worker.  He  is  a  com* 
passionate,  giving  man,  always 
putting  himself  after  others*  He 
fulfills  their  needs  before  his.  For 
instance,  he  has  built  my  chairs 
since  I  am  handicapped,  and  since 
I  was  born  ten  years  ago  he's  been 
at  my  beck  and  calL 

This  is  why  my  "next  father  of  the  year"  shall  be  that,  because,  you  see  he  lives  on  the  tradition  of  the 
Christman  family  and  will  continue  to  do  so  after  he  dies  and  when  I,  Kevin  William  Christman,  live  in  the 
spirit  of  Robert  Charles  Christman  and  forever  and  ever  and  ever! 

Kevin  is  I  1  ycaI■^  old  and  u^c^  a 
wheelchair.    Hc^l^  m  a  loiallv  main- 
si  rcanicd  classroom  and  uses  iwo  lin- 
gers to  write  essays  on  a  computer. 
He  will  be  entering  Wantaiigh  Middle 
School  in  September.  1993-  Ke\  in  has 
rccei\'ed  several  awards,  such  as  the 
Wantaugh  Elementary  School  Kennedy 
Award  tor  good  citi/^enship  and  contri- 
bution to  the  school  and  the  Sports 
Illustrated  for  Kids    award  for 
"Someone  W  ho  has  Made  a  Difference 
in  My  Life.  "  an  essay  aboui  Police 
Officer  Steven  McDonald.    He  also 
wrote  the  winning  letter  lor  the 
"Father  of  the  Year"  content.  Kevin 
lives  with  his  parents,  Linda  and 
Robert,  and  his  brotiier.  Brian. 
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Created  to  deal  with  the  issues  many  of 
you  have  been  struggling  with  for  so  long 

and  so  patiently  —  the  frustrations, 
disappointments  and,  yes,  the  triumphs  of 
rearing  a  child  with  a  disability. 


For  22  years  Exceptional  Parent  magazine  has  set  out  to  provide  practical  guidance  and 
emotional  support  to  parents  of  children  with  disabilities. 
From  the  beginning,  we  have  focused  our  effort  on  providing  the  information,  inspiration, 
techniques  and  technology  you  count  on  for  the  special  jobs  you  do  as  parents  of 

special-needs  children. 

When  your  child  has  special  needs,  jow  have  special  needs,  too  —  needs  that  range  from  expert 
advice  to  old-fashioned  common  sense.  You  also  need  to  realize  that  you're  not  as  alone  as  you 

may  think,  thanks  to  Exceptional  Parent 

Exceptional  Parent  magazine  —  a  vital  connection  for  parents,  a  truly  exceptional  gift  for 

anyone  who's  rearing  a  child  with  a  disability. 

4  ^j^f ;^s5^g?5rinfernw      thot  motters  from  peopje^  who:cqre> 

Subscribe  today! 

Don't  miss  our  special  October  issue  on  toys  and  our  November  technology  issue! 

MaU  to:  EXCEPTIONAL  PARENT,  P.O.  Box  3000,  Dept.  EP,  Denville,  NJ  07834-9919 

Individual  Rates:  Schools,  libraries,  Agencies: 

□  One  Year  (12  issues)  -  $18  □  Three  Years  (36  issues)  -  $60 

□  Three  Years  (36  issues)  -  $42  □  One  Year  ( 1 2  issues)  -  $24 
^  Send  me  a  coupon  for  a  free  issue! 

□  Bill  Me  □  Check  Enclosed  □  Mastercard  □  Visa 


Account  Number  (All  Digits):  "  

Expiration  Date:  /   Signature 

Please  Print  or  Type: 

Name:   . 


O  Address: 


OR  CALL: 

1'800'247'8080l 


ESJ£  City:  State:  Zip:   ^  " 


Expressly  For  You 
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^^ur  philosophy  is 


'  simple.  Go  full  steam 
ahead  and  create  the  best 
products  possible.  Take  the 
best  designers;  use  the  best  materials; 
inspect  quality  rigorously  and  create 
hard-wearing  products  that  work. 


0 


It  all  adds  up  to  a  train  load  of  products  you  can  count  on. 
Day  after  day.  Year  after  year.  Why  not  hop  on  board?! 

For  more  information  on  the  products  listed  above  or  other  quality  products 
from  Preston,  call  1-800-631-7277. 


inuoduong  tne  Tumble  forms  Kids  Hetp  us 
name  incm  and  vou  mav  win  tree  Tumble  f^orms 
products  W3tch  for  details  in  ryexi  month  s  (SSuo 
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•  1»3  BISS6LL  HenntKare  COfporanoo  JUQL' 


'  period,  children  grow  an  average  of  2 "  in  femur  length, 
Tt,  and  25"  in  back  height. 

—  extrapolated  trom  Humau  Dimensions  and  Intenor  Space 

y  Jay*  GS  Growth  and  Positioning  System  is  designed  to  grow  that 

des  a  new  growth  Cushion,  a  new  growth  Back,  and  the  Jay' 
Seat.  Together,  these  components  help  position  the  child's  hips 
y  at  every  step  of  the  growth  process.  The  system  is  also  designed 
ity  and  tone. 

O   tion  so  that  vou  too  can  see  what  a  difference   Jay  makes! 
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A  The  Jay  GS  Growth 
&  Positioning  System 


edical.  Lid 
.  Box  186?h 
A       Boulder.  Colorado' 
MEDICAL    R()'^()8.86=^6  USA 
OO^)  442-5524 


Toll-free 
(800)  648-8282 

In  Canada,  tdil 
(8lK1i  263-33^0 


Mobile  Play  Equipment 
Standard  Faaturas 

•  Adjustable  Speed 
Control 

•  Multiple  Switch  Jack 

•  Two  6  Volt  Batteries 

•  Battery  Charger 

Custom  Accessories 
[Electronic  Kits 
Available] 

•  Proportional  Remote 
Control  With 
Emergency  On/Off 
Switch 

•  Adjustable  Seating 

•  Safety  Lap  Belt 

•  Proportional  Joystick 

•  Switches 

•  Magic  Arm 

•  Head  Support  Collar 


BEACH  ► 
BUGGY 

The  Pink  &  White 
BEACH  BUGGY  will 
please  every 
youngster  and  provide; 
many  hours  of  \ 
enjoyment.  This 
quality  built  play 
vehicle  Is  a  winner. 


CALL  NOW 


Learning  Can  Be  Fun  When  You  Put 
A  Child  In  The  DriverX  Seat 

Manual  dexterity  and  eye  hand  coordination  are  essential  developmental 
skUls  for  a  youngster  with  a  disability.  Mobile  play  equ^^^ 
fitted  with  electronic  control  systems  from  Innovative  Products  emMes 
a  young  child  to  acquire  ttiem  In  a  safe,  enjoyable  way. 
The  thrill  of  operating  a  mobile  play  vehicle 
provides  plenty  of  motivation  for  learning  the 
essential  skills  a  child  will  need  as  he  grows 
older.  These  high  quality,  batteryixywered 
mobile  play  vehicles  are  equlped  wtth  custom 
seating  and  safety  harness.  Control 
systems  meet  the  needs  of  each 
cNId  and  maximum  safety  is 
assured  by  an  optional 
adult  operated  radio 
control  ovenide. 


Innovative 
Products  Is 
leading  the  way  i 
a  batter  tomorroi 
for  children  with 
disabilities. 


A  BIGFOOT 

The  Rough  and  Ready  4X4 
styling  gives  this  vehicle  special 
appeal.  This  high  quality  play 
equipment  is  from  BIGFOOT  4  X 
Inc.  of  St.  Louis,  MO.  Photo  used  I 
permission. 


Now,  with  electronic  switch 

activated  CQBlilMMIEyo'M 

cam 


1  -800-950-51 85 


o      Innovative  Products  Inc. 

JC  830  48th  St.  Grand  Forks,  ND  58201 
mm     A  Leader  In  Electronic  Control  ^vktmt 
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BOWUN 

With  Po! 
powered,  switcl 
everyone  can 
popular  sport, 
acccessible,  it  can 


lIVKbsiLrTY 


P     R    O    G    R    A  M 


Maintain  your 
daily  independence  through  the  General  Motors 
Mobility  Program  for  the  PhysicalK'  Challenged. 

It  starts  with  a  toll-free  call  to  our  GM  Mobility 
Assistance  Center. 
We'll  identify  your 
local  driver  assess- 
ment centers,  list 
vour  area's  installers 
of  adaptive  driving 
devices  or  vehicle 
modifications  and 

suggest  which  GM  cars  and  light-duty  trucks 

might  work  best  for  you. 

Next,  whether  you  buy  or  lease  a  new  GM 
vehicle  or  dealer  demo  model,  we'll  reimburse  you 
for  the  cost  of  adapting  it-or  for  the  reinstallation 
of  your  own  adaptive  equipment-up  to  SIOOO. 

(Reimbursement  for  leased  %ehick-  ad.iptmion  .nail.iblo  onlv 
upon  lessor's  approval  to  adapt  \'ehicle.) 


Qualified  customers  can  finance  the  cost  of  the 
vehicle  and  any  modifications  through  GM  AC  in  a 
single  transaction  at  participating  dealers. 

The  people  at  GM,  and  GM  dealers  nationwide, 
know  how  important  mobility  is  to  your  e\'eryday 

life.  Call  us  today.  Or 
contact  your  Che\'rolet, 
Pontiac,  Oldsmobile, 
Buick,  Cadillac  or 
GMC  Truck  dealer 
and  find  out  how 
the  General  Motors 
Mobility  Program 
can  help  make  e\'ery  day  Independence  Day  for  you. 


We're  making 
every  day 
Independence  Day 


»^  Call  toll-free:  1-800-323-9935 
(TDD  users:  1-800-TDD-9935) 

\/'  Information  on  driver  assessment  centers 
and  adaptive  equipment  installers 

\/'  Reimbursement  of  adaptation  costs, 
up  to  $1000 

J/'  Financing  available  through  GMAC 
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EDITOR'S 
DESK 


Stanley  D.  Klein  Ph.D, 

ficr  lonaihan  Derr  successfully  completed  the  religious  parts  of  his  Bar 
A  Miizvah.  including  the  moving  speech  published  in  this  issue,  he  put  on  his 
X-Liuxedo  and  went' with  his  family  (and  photographer  Harold  Summers)  to  a 
reception  at  a  nearbv  country'  club,  just  as  he  arrived.  Boston  Celtic  star  Ke\in 
McHale  was  finishing  a  round  of  golf  and  w  as  happy  to  congratulate  Jonathan,  an 
avid  fan.  on  his  wonderful  accomplishments.  We  thank  Jonathan  and  his  friend 
Kevin,  a  celebrity  wh(^  does  a  great  deal  for  children,  for  appearing  (^n  our  cover. 

In  this  issue 

"Choosing  Holidav  Toys*'  was  prepared  to  help  readers  begin  planning  for 
the  holidav  season  while  -'neveloping  ^'our  Own  ILEP"  reminds  parents  to  be 
sure  to  remember  their  own  needs.  "A  Fine  Purpose"  tells  the  moving  stor\-  ot  a 
caring  family  coming  to  terms  with  their  child's  life  and  death.  Because  hearing 
impairments  are  common  among  children  with  various  disabilities,  we  appreciate 
being  abie  to  adapt  ASH.\  s  puhlicatic^n  on  "Purchasing  a  Hearing  Aid." 

By  the  lime  you  read  this.  I^resident  Clinton  and  other  leaders  will  have  pre- 
sented proposals  for  reforming  the  health  care  system.  In  "Health  Care  Reform: 
Gelling  to  the  Heart  of  the  Matter,"  William  Sciarillo  shares  his  insights  on  this 
critical  public  issue.  Because  health  care  reform  demands  e\er\'one's  attention, 
our  editorial  also  addresses  it.  In  the  March  issue,  we  reported  on  the  controxer- 
sy  over  safe  transportation  for  children  with  special  needs  on  school  buses.  In 
this  issue,  we  detail  current  de\*elopments. 
Changes 

At  the  end  of  August,  we  moved  our  editorial  office  a  short  distance  to 
Brookline.  Massachusetts.  At  the  same  time,  we  completed  the  process  of  mo\  - 
ing  to  our  new  publishing  office  in  Hackensack.  New  Jersey.  More  importantly.  I 
am  delighted  to  announce  that  Kim  Schive  has  joined  us  as  an  Assistant  Editor. 
Kim  brings  manv  talents  to  our  editorial  office.  A  former  editor  of  Deaf 
Comuutuity  Sews  (published  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Association  for  the 
Deaf).  Ihc  Emleoror  {pwh\\^\\^i\  by  the  American  Society  for  Deaf  Children)  and 
Soun(iin^<i  ip\M\s\\G6  bv  the  Massachusetts  Parents  Association  for  the  Deaf  and 
Hard  of  Hearing).  Kim  has  a  Masters  degree  in  psychology  from  Harvard 
Tniversiiy  and  has  taught  at  Har\*ard.  Boston  University  and  Gallaudet  Tniversity. 
Kim  is  a  deaf  adult  and  the  adoptix  e  parent  of  a  deaf  child  with  disabilities  who 
is  now  18  and  a  high  school  senior. 

New  Departments 

As  Project  Director  of  the  National  Fathers  Network,  James  May  travels  across 
the  counti>-  working  with  fathers  and  fathers'  groups.  James  is  also  a  member  of 
our  Editorial  Advisory  Board.  Beginning  with  this  issue.  Fathers"  Voices  by  James 
May  will  be  a  regular  department:  James  looks  forward  to  hearing  from  readers, 
including  mothers  and  others!  Opinion  is  ancMher  new  department  open  to  all 
our  readers.  In  this  issue.  Lisa  Blumberg  shares  her  perspectix  e  on  inclusion  and 
education.  Long-time  readers  know  that  Lisa,  also  a  member  of  our  Editorial 
Advisorv  Board,  has  written  about  many  important  topics  on  the  pages  of 
Exceptional  Parent.  Other  new  departments  are  on  the  drawing  board— readers' 
suggestions  are  always  welcome. 

Coming  in  November 

The    November/December    issue    will    be    our    Eleventh  Annual 
Com  .niter  Technology  issue,  featuring  up-to-date  information  for  experienced 
technology  users  as  well  as  novices. 
1994:  12  issues! 

I  am  delighted  to  announce  that  Ix^ginning  in  199^  lixapiojwl  Parent  will 
be  a  mc^nihly  magazine.  Readers'  subscriptions  scheduled  to  expire  during  1994 
will  expire  on  schedule— that  means  those  readers  will  get  more  issues  than 
Q  ''xpecied.  New  subscriptions  will  he  adjusted  accordingly. 
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LETTERS 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Labels 

■  As  a  parent  of  three  children,  one 
of  whom  has  Down  Syndrome.  I 
struggle  daily  with  society's  negative 
stereotyping  (^f  indi\'iduals  with  men- 
tal handicaps.  I  am  panicularly  sad- 
dened and  angered  by  the  response 
of  another  parent  to  the  apparent  mix- 
up  in  terms  between  "learning  disabil- 
ity" and  **mental  retardation.'  (Letters 
to  the  Editor.  July  August  1993— 
**Film*s  Description  \Vrong  ') 

I  am  quite  aware  of  what  the 
label  *mental  retardation"  does  to  an 
individual  s  value  in  this  culture.  I  am 
certain  that  this  parent  s  motives  are 
to  ensure  that  children  with  learning 
disabilities  are  not  similarly  devalued. 

Ma\'iu'  the  goal  of  parents  like 
should  be  to  work  toward  nurturing 
our  children's  innate  gifts,  potential  and 
ability  to  achieve.  Shouldn't  we.  of  all 
people,  understand  that  an  attitude 
which  seeks  to  separate  ourseh'es  from 
others  on  the  basis  of  disability  is 
destructive  to  everyone?  It  would  be 
nice  to  know  that  tiie  "ner^-ork  of  sup- 
port enabling  them  (children  v.ith 
leaming  disabilities)  to  achieve  all  they 
can  despite  some  differences'*  could  be 
extended  to  all  children — yes.  even 
those  who  "by  definition,  have  less- 
than-normal  intelligence  and  need 
other  kinds  of  help." 

M.r. 

huhami 


■  I  have  been  distressed  to  see  that, 
even  among  those  who  profess  to  work 
on  behalf  of  people  with  disabilities, 
the  i.ssue  of  labeling  is  of  major  impor- 
tance. As  was  written  in  the  last  i.ssue 
of  Exceptional  Parent,  the  Learning 
Disability  Association  was  upset  that  a 
child  with  Down  syndrome  was  labeled 
as  having  leaming  disabilities  instead  ot 
being  labeled  "mentally  retarded". 

In  mv  own  community.  I  attended 
a  meeting  last  week  to  hear  a  college 
professes  speak  about  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA).  Speaking 
of  her  conferences  with  leaders  in 
industry-  where  she  lectures  on  com- 
pliance with  ADA.  she  .stated  that  she 
.says  "lust  because  they  can  t  walk, 
and  they  sit  in  their  wheelchairs, 
doesn't  mean  that  there  is  anything 
wronu  with  their  heads'" 
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A  speech  and  language  patholo- 
gist told  me  of  the  outcry*  from  par- 
ents of  some  of  her  child  clients  with 
hearing  impairments  when  a  child 
with  Down  syndrome  was  selected 
along  with  other  children  to  appear  as 
a  poster  child  for  Better  Speech  and 
Hearing  month. 

Are  children  labeled  as  learning 
disabled  more  valuable  than  tho.se  with 
other  labels?  Is  it  "better  '  to  use  mobil- 
ity aides  than  to  have  difficulty  reading? 
Does  it  matter  if  speech  difficulties  are 
caused  by  a  hearing  impairment  or  by 
a  genetic  condition?  Since  many  of 
those  advocating  for  people  with  other 
disabilities  want  to  be  so  sure  that  the 
public  understands  that  their  disability 
is  not  connected  with  mental  retarda- 
tion, does  that  mean  that  those  with 
cognitive  developmental  delays  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pile,  and  are  least 
deser\-ing  of  ser\'ices? 

Isn't  it  time  that  all  of  us  realize 
that  what  we  do  for  people  with  one 
t\'pe  of  di.sabiliiy  directly  impacts  peo- 
ple who  have  another  rspe  of  disabili- 
ty? Isn't  it  time  that  we  realize  that 
elitism  has  no  place  in  the  world  of 
disability,  that  one  disability  is  not 
'better"  than  another,  and  that  won- 
derful individuals  can  have  any  one  of 
the  labels  that  tell  of  their  disability, 
vet  remain  wonderful  folks? 

Labels  are  valuable  when  they  tell 
us  how  to  approach  individuals  and 
how  to  meet  their  individual  needs. 
But  they  are  harmful  to  all  of  us  ii 
they  are  used  to  set  up  a  '  pecking 
order"  among  disability  groups,  par- 
ents, or  the  public  in  general. 

PT. 
Ohio 

m  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
nowadays,  with  increased  availability*  ot 
early  inter\'ention.  enriched  education 
and  inclusionary  school  programs, 
more  and  more  children  with  Down 
.syndrome  are  qualifying  for.  and  partic- 
ipating in.  programs  designated  for 
children  with  leaming  disabilities. 

Mv  own  son  with  Down  syndrome. 
now  19.  has  been  in  learning  disability 
classes  .since  he  was  S  years  old.  He 
has  nourished  in  these  classes,  kept  up 
with  the  academic  curricula  and  maiiv 
tained  honor  roll  grades,  frecjuently  ai 


the  top  of  the  class.  He  will  graduate 
from  high  school  next  June  with  a  reg- 
ular, full  academic  diploma. 

Obviously,  not  all  children  with 
Down  syndrome  will  be  able  to 
achieve  on  these  levels  and  succeed 
in  these  kinds  of  classes.  But  those 
who  can  certainly  should  not  be 
denied  access  to  academically  appro- 
priate classes  or  programs  ix^cause  ot 
their  label  or  diagnosis. 

Interestingly,  the  biggest  obstacle 
we  encountered  to  our  sons  accep- 
tance in  learning  disability  classes  was 
the  resistant  attitude  of  the  parents  of 
the  other  children  in  the  class.  Since 
most  youngsters  with  learning  disabili- 
ties "look  normal.**  the  parents  were 
concerned  that  the  presence  of  a  stu- 
dent with  Down  syndrome  would 
negatively  stigmatize  their  children  by 
association.  They  said  that  even 
though  my  son  s  academic  perfo 
mance  was  often  way  ahead  of  most 
of  their  kids'. 

I  suggest  that  we  not  he  so  hung 
up  on  labels  and  terminology  but  let 
all  kids  receive  the  opportunities  and 
support  necessary-  to  maximize  their 
potential.  \X'e  know  now  that  intelli- 
gence, perfomiance  and  ultimate  suc- 
cess in  life  cannot  be  reduced  to  an 
IQ  numixT,  It  does  not  benefit  any- 
body to  arbitrarily  lump  some  kids 
into  the  "normal-or-ahove-average*' 
group  and  consign  others  to  the  "less- 
ihan-normal"  group  according  to  the 
number  of  chromosomes  they  have. 

I  eagedy  look  forward  to  a  day 
when  youngsters  are  recognized  and 
appreciated  as  individuals,  with  indi- 
vidual strengths  and  weaknesses, 
capabilities  and  deficits,  individual 
interests,  talents  and  needs  and  indi- 
vidual abilities  to  make  contributions 
to  society — a  day  when  the  labels 
become  irrelevant. 

\cir  York 


We  welcome  all  letters  from  readers- 
reactions  to  articles,  suggestions,  opinions, 
complaints.  Write  or  fax: 

Letters  to  the  EdHor 

Exc^ptionMtPMWtt 

209  Harvard  Street,  Suite  303 

Brookline^MA  02146-5005. 

Fax:(617)730-8742 
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With  maximum  passenger  seat 
maneuverability,  a  new  easy 
off/on  ground  hugging  plat- 
form, plus  reliable  all-electric 
operation. 

The  Crow  River  Industries  VAN- 
GATER^"*  fold-in-half  lift  is  a  timeless 
classic.  When  folded  it  offers  half  a 
doorway  of  usable  space  for  easy 
loading/unloading,  more  usable  in- 
terior space,  a  clearer  side  view,  and 
allows  the  front  passenger  seat  to  be 
almost  fully  reclined  for  maximum 
comfort.  But  we  can't  seem  to  stop 
trying  to  improve  on  perfection. 

All-electric  reliability. 

The  enclosed  non-hydraulic,  all- 
electric  operating  mechanism  is 
cleaner  and  quieter  than  hydraulic 
lifts,  especially  in  extreme  tempera- 
tures. (There's  also  no  leakage  or 
unpleasant  odor.)  And  our  new 
auxiliary  electric  override  provides 
emergency  electrical  lift  power — not 
to  mention  peace  of  mind — when 
you  need  it  most. 

A  flatter  platform. 

We've  made  getting  on  and  off  the 
VANG ATER^' easier  than  ever  with  a 
new  flatter  platform  that  sacrifices 
nothing  in  ruggedness  and  reliability. 
And  you*ll  find  the  improved  side 
entry  option  and  exit  access  great  in 
tight  parking  situations! 

RAPID  RESPONSE  LINE: 

For  more  information  and  the  name 
of  your  closest  dealer  call  today: 
1.8004887688 

if 

CROWRIVEF 

14800  2eth  Avenue  North 


=  FAMILY  SUPPORT 
Porent^s  Seorch  


Excessive  Weight 

My  son  is  20  years  old  and  has  been 
through  several  surgeries  and  long 
hospital  stays.  Along  with  his  howel 
and  bladder  incontinence  (from  birth', 
hormone  deficiency,  blindness  in  hi^ 
left  eye.  and  deafness  in  his  left  ear. 
he  s  a  350  lb.  S  S*  young  man  antl 
steadily  becoming  heavier.  lie  is 
developmentally  delayed  (physically 
and  mentally).  aUhough  he  has  shown 
great  impro\  ement  within  the  last  four 
years.  He's  a  ver\-  lox  ing  and  sensi- 
tive person.  Eventually  we  might 
have  to  face  amputation  of  both  legs, 
due  to  poor  circulation.  Me  was  born 
with  spina  bifida.  I  ve  been  reading 
tlxceptioual  Parent  for  four  years  aiul 
the  only  topic  I  haven't  come  acro.ss  is 
older  children  widi  spina  bifida  am.! 
iheir  incontinence. 

I  really  would  like  to  receixc 
more  informatioii  concerning  children 
older  than  IS  with  multiple  disabilities 
and  excessive  weight  gain.  I  d  also 
like  to  hear  from  people  w  ho  have 
experience  with  bowel  incontinence 
and  have  suggestions  for  how  I  can 
help  my  son.  Thank  you. 

M.Ii. 
Missouri 


Undiagnosed 

Tm  searching  for  a  match.  I  hope  you 
can  help.  My  daughter  w  as  horn  lul\ . 
198*^.  She  is  undiagnosed  at  this  time. 
I  ni  looking  for  someone  like  her  or 
with  similar  problems.  She  was  born 
with  no  gums,  cauliflower  small  ears, 
and  no  Hare  around  her  nostrils.  Her 
fingernails  and  toenails  ha\e  indents 
in  them.  She  needs  to  get  some  teeth. 
I  have  found  no  one  who  has  had 
bone  replacement  for  gums  or  used 
dentures  on  small  children.  Can  an\- 
one  help  with  information? 

/).\' 
\\"isco)2Si)i 

Diagnosis? 

W  e  are  hoping  someone  can  help  u.*^ 
to  fintl  a  diagnosis  tor  our  tour-and-a- 
half-year-old  daughter.  Liuren.  Slu* 
appeared  to  be  a  normal,  healilu 
infant,  although  she  seemed  tired, 
Q  "  eak.  and  a  little  shak\.    W  hen  \\ 
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came  time  to  crawl  and  walk,  we 
noticed  that  she  was  delayed. 

Blood  work  at  12  months  showed 
an  elevated  li\er  enzyme  and  LDH. 
and  low  blooci  sugar.  The  doctor  also 
told  us  that  he  thought  she  had  a  mild 
glycogen  storage  problem.  At  2() 
months  she  went  into  con\  ulsions  and 
after  going  to  a  children's  hospital  we 
were  told  that  she  had  viral  encephali- 
tis although  the  MRI  also  showed  pos- 
sible leukodystrophy. 

Since  that  lime  she  has  not  recov- 
ered well.  She  has  brain  damage,  a 
sei/Aire  disorder  and  no  speech.  She 
has  to  use  sign  language.  Now  doc- 
tors tell  us  that  they  don't  know  what 
she  had  I'lui  that  it  may  be  a  genetic 
disease. 

She  has  been  checked  for  meta- 
bolic disorders  and  also  for  a  mito- 
chondrial disorder.  So  far.  nothing 
has  shown  up  on  the  tests. 

She  now  has  a  one-year-old  sister 
that  we  are  also  concerned  about. 

Does  this  sound  familiar  to  an\- 
one?  Has  anyone  out  there  dealt  with 
something  similar? 

R.A.  C-D.A. 
Illinois 

Prematurity 

I  am  the  parent  of  a  \  er\-  premature 
baby:  he  was  born  at  1-i  weeks  and 
weighed  one  pound,  eight  ounces. 
He  has  BPD  (bronchopulmonary'  dys- 
plasia), is  developmentally  delayed, 
and  has  had  laser  surgery  and 
cr\'(^therapy  on  his  eyes. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  other 
parents  of  very  premature  babies.  I 
am  especialK-  interested  in  preemies 
who  are  now  school  age.  I  would 
like  to  learn  more  about  their  devel- 
opment through  the  first  few  years  of 
school. 

LH 
Michigan 

Cochlear  implants? 

As  a  result  of  a  viral  infection  dunng 
the  first  trimester  of  pregnancy  (CM\*). 
my  1  Vyear-old  son.  Nathan,  has  mul- 
tiple disabilities.  He  has  a  seizure  dis- 
order and  protcnind  hearing  impair- 


ment.  He  is  non-verbal,  non  amlnila- 
tor\'  and  spastic  quadriplegic.  In  spite 
of  his  disabilities,  he  is  a  joy  to  his 
family  and  all  those  who  know  him 
Nathan  currently  attends  sixth  grade 
in  his  home  school.  He  is  ver\-  aw.ne 
of  his  surroundings  but  his  hearmg 
impairment  has  really  been  a  probk-m 
in  tr\'ing  to  design  a  comnitimcation 
system. 

I  am  currently  pursuing  informa- 
tion on  cochlear  implants  and  am 
interested  in  hearing  from  parents 
wlio.se  children  have  had  the  implants 
and  whose  disabilities  are  similar  u> 
Nathan  s.  1  would  like  i<)  hear  both 
pros  and  cons. 

C  \ 
Minitana 

Biofeedbacic? 

I  am  the  parent  of  an  11-year-old  bo\ 
with  spastic  cerebral  palsv  with 
involvement  in  all  four  extremities 
and  some  speech  in\"()lvemeni.  I  am 
interested  in  hearing  from  anyone 
who  has  ever  used  biofeedback  with 
their  child. 

LF 
Iowa 

G-Tube? 

My  son  Joseph  w  as  born  at  2S  weeks 
He  weighed  one  pound,  ten  ounces 
and  suffered  a  Grade  I\  brain  hemor- 
rhage. He  is  presently  2S  months  okl 
and  is  unable  to  hold  his  head  up  for 
extended  periods  of  time,  or  feed  or 
sit  by  himself.  He  weighs  less  than  18 
pounds  and  is  on  Pedisure  formula 
and  sustcal  pu'iding.  We  also  supple- 
ment with  pureed  baby  foods.  His 
developmental  doctor  has  suggested 
that  we  consider  a  G-tube  placement. 
howe\'er.  I  wonder  if  he  would  bene- 
fit since  he  also  has  reflux. 

Also,  our  son  is  very  unhapp\ 
whenever  he  is  put  in  his  carseai  antl 
we  are  unsure  if  this  prciblem  is  lur- 
ther  complicated  by  his  visual  dela>- 
(ir  because  ot  his  diffieully  .separating 
I  would  Icne  to  hear  from  .my  other 
parents  who  are  dealing  with  these 
problems. 

7  (, 

.\('//  )orh 
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Empower  your  child. 


THE  IMPERIUM  100  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
PUTS  INDEPENDENCE  WITHIN  YOUR  CHILD'S  REACH 


THE  ImPERIUM  100  IS  AN  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL  UNIT  DESIGNED  ESPECIALI.Y  FOR 
PEOPLE  WITH  LIMITED  MOBILITY.  SiMPLE  TO 
OPERATE,  THE  ImPERIUM  TOO  ENABLES  CHILDREN 
TO  TURN  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  ON  AND  OFF  WITH 
THE  TOUCH  OF  A  SINGLE  SWITCH.  AnD  WITH  THE 
ABILITY  TO  TURN  LIGHTS  AND  RADIOS  ON  AND  OFF, 
CHILDREN  DO  MORE  THAN  CONTROL  THEIR  OWN 
ENVIRONMENT  -  THEY  REACH  A  HIGHER  LEVEL  OF 
INDEPENDENCE.  It'S  SO  SIMPLE  TO  USE  THAT 
YOUR  CHILD  WILL  BE  USING  IT  WITHIN  MINUTES. 


Ui-    •  btNl 


>  AS  EASY  TO  USE  AS  IT  IS  TO  AFFORD, 

Priced  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  parents, 

THE  ImPERIUM  TOO  IS  THE  MOST  AFFORDABLE  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL CONTROL  UNIT  OF  ITS  KIND.  ItS  MODULAR 
DESIGN  AND  AFFORDABLE  ADD-ON  COMPONENTS 
AaOW  FOR  EASY  SYSTEM  EXPANSION  TO  MEET  YOUR 
HOUSEHOLD'S  UNIQUE  NEEDS.  V  CaU  US  TODAY  FOR 
MORE  INFORMATION  ON  THE  ImPERIUM  100,  We'U 
SEND  YOU  A  FREE  VIDEO  AND  BROCHURE  EXPLAIN- 
ING HOW  THE  ImPERIUM  100  SYSTEM  Wia  HELP 
YOUR  CHILD  BECOME  MORE  INDEPENDENT! 


ERLC 


IMPERIUM 

THE  POWER  TO  COMMAND 


TFIFDYNF  RROWN  FNGINEERING  •  P  O  J^X  897  •  JACKSON.  AL  36545-0897  •  1-800-944-8002 


Editor's  Note:  Discuss  yotn'  questions 
about  the  use  of  a  G'-tuhe  with  your 
doctor.  Ask  about  a  referral  to  a  s/k'- 
cial  feediuf^  clinic  in  your  area  so  you 
can  ^et  more  infonnation  about  your 
concerns. 

Early  Myoclonic 
Encephalopathy 

Our  son.  fivc-and-a-half-mornh-old 
Austin,  is  diagnosed  with  Early 
Myoclonic  Kncephalopathy  Syndrome 
(EMFJ.  Austin's  seizures  began  12 
hours  after  his  birth  and  presently 
manifest  as  a  single  seizure  followed 
by  a  series  ot  extensor  spasms.  These 
episodes  occur  between  3  and  24 
times  per  day.  He  also  has  a  continu- 
ously abnormal  reactive  burst  sup- 
pression EEG  pattern  and  cortical 
iSlindnes.s.  The  cause  is  imknown.  as 
CT  scans.  MRls  and  all  metabolic  tests 
are  negatix  e, 

Developmentally.  .Austin  is  still  a 
newborn.  He  has  no  head  control 
and  his  movement  is  limited  to  wig- 
gling of  fingers; toes.  Me  has  perfect 
hearing,  sometimes  coos  and  seems  to 
know  and  respond  to  us.  He  is  get- 
ting a  G-tube  since  he  ha.s  lost  his 
suck  and  swallow  due  to  his  current 
medication       combination  of 


Nitrazepam.  Valproic  Acid  and 
Fhenobarbitol.  He  has  previously 
been  on  Dilantin.  Tegretol.  ACTH  and 
Clonopin.  His  seizures  have  never 
been  controlled. 

We  also  want  to  mention  that 
Austin  was  conceived  while  we  were 
using  the  contraceptive  sponge  with 
Nonoxynol-9  (spermicide).  It  was 
used  again  at  four  to  four-and-a-half 
weeks  after  conception,  at  the  time 
Austin  s  brain  and  nervous  system 
were  forming,  since  I  didn't  expect  to 
be  pregnant.  \X'e  had  two  healthy 
children  before  Austin. 

Since  E.VIE  is  extremely  rare  and 
NORD  has  no  listing  we  are  eager  to 
hear  from  other  parents  of 
infants'children  with  EME  or  burst- 
suppression  EEGs.  \X"e  would  also 
like  to  know  if  any  parents  out  there 
used  Nonoxyn()l-9  (in  any  form)  at 
conception  or  during  pregnancy  and 
gave  binh  to  a  baby  with  any  type  of 
problem. 

Sew  Haml)shirc 

Microcephaly 

.M\-  son  Jack  was  born  with  micro- 
cephaly. He  is  ten  months  old  and  is 
in  therapy.    1  really  am  desperate  to 


hear  from  parents  who  ha\'e  a  child 
with  a  siniilar  disability.  1  can  t  seem 
to  find  any  other  parents  in  nn*  area 
who  have  similar  problems.  1  really 
feel  alone  and  don't  know  much 
al^out  this  disability,  so  please,  if  any- 
one is  going  through  this.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  you. 

JXi. 
Illinois 

Editor's  yVo/e.  There  are  two  Parent 
7'rainin^  and  Information  Centers  in 
Illinois.  Call  each  for  help  con nec tint* 
with  pannns  who  hare  a  child  with  a 
similar  disability. 

•  Designs  for  Change.  220  South  State 
Street.  Suite  1900.  Chicago.  II.  (^OGO-i: 
telephone:  (312)  922-0311.  (HOO)  95J- 
4199, 

•  Family  Resource  Center  on 
Disabilities.  20  East  Jacksoi}  Bird.. 
Room  900,  Chicago.  IL  606(^1:  tele- 
phone:  (312)  939-3513.  (312)  03<)- 
35J9nDD'Tn  K  (HOO)  952-4 P)^>. 

Using  a  Van  Driver 

I  anticipate  purchasing  an  accessible 
van  for  myseU  in  the  near  future.  I 
haw  epilep.sy.  however,  and  until  I 
ha\e  remained  seizure-free  for  the 
lime  required  in  m\'  .state.  I  must  use  a 
dri\er  to  transpon  me  in  my  van. 

I  am  interested  in  hearing  frou] 
other  individuals  who  have  drivers,  i 
want  to  know  how  convenient  it  is 
(compared  to  public  transportation). 
h(nv  much  drivers  are  paid,  how- 
scheduling  is  handled,  etc. 

.S./)^ 
Kansas 

Diabetic,  AJDJD., 

Developmentally 

Delayed 

i  am  a  single  mom  of  a  seven-year-old 
diabetic.  ADD.  developmentally 
delayed  girl.  For  one  year  I  have 
been  tr>'ing  to  find  a  child  with  ADD 
and  developmental  disabilities.  I  ha\c 
tried  parents'  groups  but  no  one 
understands  the  challenges  I  have  to 
go  through  alone  with  a  child  with 
ADD.  developmental  disabilities  and 
diabetes.  My  child  went  through 
educational  discrimination  when  she 
was  between  four  and  five  years  old 
because  of  her  diabetes.  I  educated 
mvself  to  iK-come  an  advocate  for  her 
and  won  two  times  so  she  could 
attend  a  preschool 

It  took  three  years  to  find  a 
school  system  that  would  accept  nn 


A  perfect  fit 


A  perfect  sit. 


Our  versatile  2-in-l  booster  seat  gives  you  maximum  adjustability  and  flexibil 
ity  as  a  strap-to-the-chair  booster  or  as  a  free-standing  toddler  chair.  And  its 
appealing  design  makes  it  look  like  it  belongs  in  a  home-not  in  a  clinic.  Ask 

your  local  dealer  about  our  full  lino 
C[ I^EC^Ij\Ij  '      ^"^"^^"^^      disabled  children. 


DESIGNS,  inc 


CUSTOM  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SPECIAL  KIDS 
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or  call  us  for  a  free  catalog. 

(908)  464-8825 

P.O.  Box  130.  GtlleHe,  NJ  07933 


si 


t  hild  w  iih  Iicr  diabeies.  My  daui^hter 
became  developmentally  disabled  due 
to  a  diabetic  coma  three  years  ago. 
She  may  be  seven  but  has  the  IQ  o£  a 
three-  to  four-year-old.  Any  parent  of 
an  ADD  and  developmentally  dis- 
abled child  please  write. 

A,A, 
Ohio 

Editor's  Sote.  There  are  two  Parent 
Training  and  Information  (Neuters  in 
Ohio.  Call  each  for  help  connecting 
with  parents  who  have  a  child  with  a 
similar  disahility. 

•  Child  Advocacy  Center.  1821  Summit 
Road.  Suite  303,  Cincinnati,  OH 
45237:  telephone:  (513)  821-2400. 

•  Ohio  Coalition  for  the  Education  of 
Handicapped  Children,  1299 
Campbell  Road.  Suite  B.  .Marion.  OH 
43302:  telephone:  (614)  382-5452 
( I  VICE/  TDD).  (800)  3  74-2806. 

G-Tube 

I  am  the  parent  of  a  13  month  old 
with  a  G-tube.  She  was  hospitalized 
for  eight  months  in  three  different 
states.  She  was  finally  diagnosed  with 
small  bowel  disease,  dumping  syn- 
drome and  malabsorption  disorder. 
After  several  surgeries  and  the  use  of 
a  rare  formula,  she  is  finally  home. 

Falon  attends  occupational  and 
feeding  therapy  five  days  a  week. 
She  does  not  eat  or  drink  anvthing  by 
mouth.  I  have  tried  e\'erything  and 
still  no  progress  has  i:)een  made.  She 
will  not  open  her  mouth  for  food  or 
the  cup.  If  I  am  able  lo  sneak"  a 
.spoonful  into  her  mouth,  she  v\  ill  spit 
it  out  instead  of  swallowing.  I  am 
told  this  behavior  could  last  two  to 
four  years.  This  means  the  G-lube 
will  be  in  for  a  very  long  time.  I 
would  be  so  grateful  to  hear  from 
other  parents  with  this  problem,  I 
feel  so  upset  and  hopeless. 

LR. 
Florida 

Mitochondrial 
Myopathy 

Tony,  age  three,  has  been  diagnosed 
with  mitochondrial  myopathy  with 
carnitine  deficiency.  He  also  has 
seizures  ih.ii  staned  at  age  two.  He 
has  lost  all  speech,  is  very  tactile- 
defensive,  especially  around  the  face, 
and  shows  autistic  tendencies. 
Sometimes  he  seems  to  have  prob- 
lems eating  anything  but  soft  food. 
His  attention  span  is  ver>'  short  except 


for  physical  acti\ities  such  as  swing- 
ing. He  doesn  t  play  with  toys  but 
will  find  a  favorite  for  a  week  or  so 
and  carry  it  with  him  everywhere. 
Can  anyone  help? 

CC 
Idaho 

Cri-du-Chat,  Tetralogy 
of  Fallot 

My  daughter  is  12,  years,  old  and  has 
Cri-du-Chat  syndrome.  chromo- 
some; she  also  has  Tetralogy  of 
Fallot,  a  congenital  heart  defect. 
Although  I  have  infomnation  on  both. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  talk  to  other 
parents  of  children  with  the  same  syn- 
drome. I  would  really  like  to  hear 
from  other  parents. 

fS. 
Tennessee 

Editor  s  Xotc:  For  help  cojinecting  with 
parents  who  have  a  child  with  Ch-dii- 
Chat  Syndrome,  contact  The  5p- 
Societv.  1 1609  Oakmont.  Overland 
Park.  KS  66210:  telephone:  (913) 
469-8900. 

Ring  Chromosome  1 3 

We  are  the  parents  of  an  adorable,  23- 
month-old  little  girl  who  has  Ring 
Chromosome  13  Syndrome.  She  has 
microcephaly,  a  seizure  disorder,  left- 
sided  hemiparesis.  and  is  small  for  her 
age.  She  was  ^orn  full  term  and 
weighed  only  three  pounds,  fifteen 
ounces,  but  was  not  diagnosed  until 
she  was  four  and  a  halt'  months 
because  her  syndrome  is  so  rare.  Her 
syndrome  is  genetic.  Her  I3th  chro- 
mosome is  missing  a  piece  and  has 
formed  a  ring.  She  does  not  walk  yet, 
though  she  is  making  strides  in  this 
area.  She  "babbles"  baby  talk  and  is 
very  cuddly  and  lovable.  We  adore 
her!  We  also  have  two  other  children, 
boys  four-and-a-half  and  four-months 
old.  They  do  not  have  the  syndrome. 

We  would  be  \*er>*  interested  in 
being  in  touch  with  other  families 
who  have  a  family  member  with  this 
syndrome.  We  would  also  appreciate 
any  information  that  anyone  could 
recommend  regarding  this  syndrome, 
as  it  has  been  ver\'  hard  to  get  any. 
We  are  contacting  some  other  organi- 
zations which  were  recommended  by 
NORD  and  hope  that  they  will  be  able 
to  offer  more. 

Our  daughter  could  also  ha\'e  had 
a  number  of  other  major  medical 
problems  but,  luckily,  has  been 


cleared  of  tiiem.  She  is  basically 
healthy,  happy  and  sweet.  We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  find  anyone  else 
with  this  syndrome  and  would  love  to 
hear  from  other  i)arents.  Thank  you! 

D.\V.&K.\X\ 
Massachusetts 

Multiple  Congenital 
Anomalies 

My  three-and-a-half-year-old  son  has 
been  "diagnosed"  with  multiple  con- 
genital anomalies. 

Shawn  developed  nystagmus  at 
four  months  of  age  and  seizures 
around  18  months.  He  has  shon  fin- 
gers— especially  the  thumbs — is  tactile- 
defensive  and  does  not  talk.  He  can 
crawl  and  use  a  walker  with  assistance. 
During  the  day  he  goes  to  a  school  for 
toddlers  with  multiple  challenges. 

I  have  been  told  that  compared  to 
ihe  MRI  done  at  nine  months,  the  one 
done  just  recently  shows  that  his  brain 
is  slightly  smaller. 

Not  knowing  what  is  going  tc 
happen  next  is  stressful.  I  would  likt 
to  communicate  with  parents  whose 
child  seems  similar. 

KM 
Maim 

Editor  s  Xote:  There  is  one  Parefi 
Training  and  Information  Center  if 
Maine.  Call  for  help  connecting  with 
parents  who  have  a  child  with  a  simi 
lar  disahility. 

•  Special  Seeds  Parent  Informatiot 
Setwork  (SPIX).  P.O.  Box  2067 
August.  .ME  04338-2067:  telephone 
(207)  582-2504.  (800)  325-SPL\. 


Family  Support,  including  Parents 
Search  and  Ratpond  is  an  opportunity  for  our 
readers  to  exchange  information  about  their 
practical  experience  meeting  the  everyday 
challenges  of  life  with  a  child  or  adolescent 
with  a  disability.  We  also  expect  parents  to  ask 
appropriate  profeesionais. 

Please  indicate  whether  letter  is  a  search 
or  response,  if  a  response,  please  be  sure  to 
note  in  which  issue  the  original  Search  letter 
appeared.  Alt  responses  are  fon^rded  to  the 
writers  of  the  Search  letters:  some  are  pub- 
lished In  Parents  Respond 

Write  or  Fax: 

Parents  Search  or  Parents  Respond 
Exceptional  Parent 

209  Harvard  Street.  Suite  303 

8n30k}ine.  MA  02146-5005 

For  infonnation  about  specific  disabilities, 
contact  the  National  Organization  for  Rare 
Disoftlerft  (NORD)  100  Rt  37,  P.O.  Box  8923, 
New  Fairfield,  Conn.  06612.(800)999- 
NORD,  (203)  746-6518.  Also,  see  Exceptional 
Parent's  Annual  Directory  of  Itetional 
Organiations,  199S>1994,  published  in  the 
September  1993  issue. 


Porenf-'is  Rospond 


Large  Diapers 

G.M.F.  (Juuc  I993J  was  searchifi^Jor 
a  "{yull-iip  style  diaper  that  would  he 
appropriate  for  a  child  weighing  more 
than  SOpoinids. 

I  have  ihe  solution!  My  son  is  an 
auiisiic  menially  reiarded  li-yea^-'Old 
and  is  siill  inconiineni  alihcuigh  he  is 
making  progress.    For  five  years.  1 
have  used  Nikky  All-Nighi  Panis  (all 
the  lime).    Tliey  pull  on  like  regular 
underpants  and  contain  an  all-cotton 
center  padding  that  holds  about  one 
cup  of  liquid.  The\  come  as  small  as 
size  3  (3-4  lbs.)  up  to  U  IS  (93-1  H» 
lbs.).    Ross  still  wears  the  10  11  size 
because  he  is  \er\  slender.   They  are 
machine  washable  and  dn  able  on  the 
gentle  cycle.  The  outer  shell  is  made 
of  Nikky  s  patented,  100"..  cotton, 
waterproof  material.     These  are 
absolutely  wonderful!    My  current 
source  for  this  "underwear  "  is  Bab\ 
Works.    ll'^2S    NW    West  Road. 
Portland,  OR  97229.  1-800-422-2910  or 
(503)  64S-4349. 

Other  readers  may  know  of  more 
stores  that  carr\-  them.  1  discovered  a 
Nikky  s  advertisement  in — guess 
where — Exceptional  Parent  (in  an 
issue  about  incontinence  products). 
Thanks  bunches!  A  word  of  ad\  ice: 
turn  them  inside-out  before  washing. 
They  take  a  long  time  lo  dn-  so  pui- 
chase  at  least  three  pairs.  A  price 
break  usually  accompanies  an  order 
of  three  or  more.  Good  luck! 

CM. 
Texas 


Durable  Clothing 

A'.D.P.  (June  J99Jf  wcl^  seeking  cloth- 
ing that  would  stand  up  to  a  J-year- 
old  U'ho  shreds  his  clothes — et-eJi 
denim  jeans— when  fnistrated. 

Our  six-year-old  autistic  son  is 
also  quite  destructive,  both  to  clothing 
and  to  furniture.  At  one  point,  lason 
went  through  five  clothing  items 
(including  denim)  in  a  day.  and  couUi 
pick  a  mattress  clean  in  an  afternoon! 
His  shredding  appears  to  be  some- 
times due  to  frustration  and  other 
v>    limes  for  sensorv'  stimulation. 
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After  a  lengihly  search  ft^r  durable 
clothing  and  furniture,  we  developed 
oui'  own  source.    Through  a  friend, 
we  contacted  a  man  who  makes  cus- 
tom boat  covers.    His  fabrics  and 
eciuipment  are  ver\*  durable,  and  he 
has.  to  date,  made  a  mattress  cover,  a 
bean  bag  chair  and  two  special  suits. 
The  suits  are  one-piece  jumpsuits, 
designed  to  fit  over  Jason's  clothing, 
with  a  strong  velcro  closing  in  the 
back.    The  front  side  is  doubled  and 
quilted  with  strips  of  woven  strap 
material  every  few  inches.    We  use 
these  suits  primarily  when  Jason  is 
alone  in  his  room,  but  also,  at  excep- 
tionally desiructi\e  times,  in  the  back- 
yard and  car.    Although  ihe  suit  is 
iuighiK-  colored  and  cute,  it  does  not 
k)ok  like  ordinary-  clothing,  so  Jason 
doesn't  wear  it  in  public.  Tm  not  sure 
if  this  will  meet  your  son's  needs  but 
maybe  it  will  gi^■e  you  some  ideas  for 
creati\e  sources  (ma\be  an  upholster\- 
shop  could  also  help).  GcxkI  luck — 1 
know  how  frustrating  this  problem 
can  be!    And  if  you  find  any  good 
clothing  sources,  please  let  me  know! 

Rl. 
Colorado 


Lissencephaly 

M.L.B.  (Ju)u^  I99Jf  wrote  about  her 
/  I-month-old  daughter  who  had  been 
recetitlv  diagnosed  with  lissencephaly: 
"My  problem  is  that  J  don  t  know  what 
to  expect  from  her.  Is  it  true  that  her 
life  expectancy  is  three  yeans?  She  is  a 
/or  to  be  around,  but  how  do  you  han- 
dle the  day-to-day  living  knowing  that 
this  could  be  your  last  day  with  Ibis 
precious  gift?" 

I  am  also  the  parent  of  a  child 
with  lissencephaly.  1  would  like  to 

share  nn*  experience  with  my  son  thai 

it  may  bring  hope  to  you. 

Joey     was    diagnosed  with 

lissence]')haly  at  the  age  of  six  months. 

Medical    literature    states   a  life 

expectancy  of  three  to  four  years. 

I()e\-  is  now  12  wars  old 


He  is  a  loving,  responsive, 
extremelv  .sociable  child — offering  a 
hug  lo  anvone  within  reach. 


able  to  sii,  crawl,  laugh,  clap  his 
hands  to  music,  babble,  sing — all 
things  medical  literature  says  he 
.shouldn't  be  able  to  do.  Despite  his 
severe  handicap,  he  is  a  delightful 
child. 

1  believe  the  key  to  coping  with 
Lissencephaly  or  any  other  serious 
disabilitN  is  to  keep  realistic  expecta- 
tions. 1  accepted  earh  on  that  Joey 
would  never  walk.  Imagine  how 
happN-  I  was  when  he  lx»gan  to  craw  I. 
Similarly,  we  read  that  children  with 
LissencephaU-  were  unable  to  speak. 
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Prof,  of  PwMrica.  Brown  IMv.  School  ol  Metioine,  Pra^^ 

•  JEROME  NOBNER.  CD.,  Praieaaor  of  PeMc  Op«ni(nf 
UniverMy  ot  Houaton.  HouMon.  Texas. 

•  HARLYN  nOUBIO.  A.C.S.W..  Ofector.  Diaabitiet  Unlmltod 
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.  CAROL  TiiOEY.  Ph.D..  Parenl.  Ptychotog^it,  Western 

RehiMiltiion  HoipMl.  Sandy.  UMh. 
.  HAROLD  TURNER.  O.D.S..  Aeeodele  Pwletaof .  Retired.  School  of 
QraduMe  DertieiTy.  floiton  Univw*ty.  Bo«on.  Mass. 
>  WVINQ  KgNNETH  ZOLA,  Ph.D..  Proteseor  and  ChaiiThan.  Dept  of 
Sociology.  Brandeie  Univeralty.  WaNhani.  Mass 
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True,  hut  Joey  babbles  and  sings 
when  happy  and  expresses  his  dis- 
content with  body  language;  he  com- 
municates amazingly  well,  without 
speech. 

There  are  two  problems  that  most 
children  with  Lissencephaly 
encounter — seizures  and  difficulty  in 
feeding. 

Joey  has  a  severe  seizure  disorder 
(Lennox-Gastaut  Syndrome)  that  has 
been  a  real  challenge.    He  has  been 
on  a  multitude  of  medications,  yet  he 
.still    has    25+    myoclonic/ tonic 
atonic  absence  seizures  per  day. 
These  seizures  affect  his  level  of  alert- 
ness.   To  compensate  and  to  allow 
him  to  remain  active,  he  must  wear  a 
hockey  helmet  when  playing  on  the 
floor  at  all  times.  In  this  way.  he  can 
avoid  the  risk  of  injury  to  his  tacc 
from  the  forceful  falls  he  takes. 

As  for  feeding,  Joey  s  sucking  and 
swallowing  reflexes  were  poor  right 
from  birth.    Over  the  years,  he  was 
able  to  follow  a  normal  diet,  with  his 
food  cut  up  into  small  bite-size  pieces. 
However,  at  age  seven,  his  feeding 
skills  quickly  deteriorated.  Suddenly, 
he  refused  to  eat  or  drink.  \X'e  had  an 
extremely  difficult  year,  with  meal- 
times lasting  two  hours  or  more, 
hnmediately  after  a  meal,  he  would 
choke  and  vomii  and  we  wcuild  have 
lo  start  all  over  again.   Joey  began 
getting  aspiration  pneumonias  and 
Ivas  freciueiiily  h(\spitalized.  \X'e  were 
forced  to  change  him  to  a  liquid  diet, 
then  NCi  tube  feedings  and  finally,  in 
1988,  to  a  -button'  gastronomy. 

Tliis  has  proven  to  be  an  excel- 
lent solution  to  Joey's  feeding  prob- 
lems. He  still  gets  pneumonias,  but 
they  are  quickly  resolved  with  antibi- 
otics and  without  hospitalization.  He 
is  well-nourished,  and  is  the  height 
and  weight  of  a  normal  12-year-old 
child. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  stress 
that  the  diagnosis  of  Lissencephaly  is 
not  necessarily  a  death  sentence. 
There  have  been  dramatic  changes  in 
medical  technology  in  recent  years. 
With  antibiotics,  aspiration  pneumonia 
is  not  the  killer  it  once  was.  Feeding 
difficulties  can  be  managed  with  alter- 
nate methods  of  nutrition.  Seizures 
are  a  big  problem,  but  can  be  treated. 
Like  }ocy,  Krica  may  help  to  rewrite 
the  medical  literature.  So  enjoy  her! 
And  don't  fc^rget  to  take  care  (^f 


yourself  so  you  can  stay  physically 
and  mentally  strong.  Don't  put  your 
life  on  hold.  Take  a  vacation  with 
your  husband  and  two  other  children. 
Plan  for  regular  respite  from  Erica's 
care.  Vou  all  deserve  it! 


LF, 

Montreal,  Canada 

Optic  Nerve 
Hypoplasia/De  Morsier 
Syndrome 

SA,  (July/August  2993)  iras  seek- 
ing infonnation  on  the  charactenstics 
of  children  with  optic  iienv  hypoplasia 
or  De  Morsier  syndrome, 

I  do  not  have  the  infomiation  you 
are  seeking,  however,  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  you  were  aware  of  a  book  called 
Loving  Rachel  by  Jane  Bernstein.  This 
book  was  published  in  1988  and  is 
available  in  paperback.  Rachel  is 
diagnosed  with  optic  nerve  hypopla- 
sia and  demonstrates  the  echolia  you 
mentioned  in  your  letter.  The  book  is 
excellent  and  I'm  sure  you  will  find  it 
interesting! 

B,F„ 

Pennsylvania 


Angelman  Syndrome 

A.Z.  (July/August  1993)  seek- 
ing  infonnation  on  the  hentahility  Oj 
Angelman  syndrome. 

I  have  received  information  or 
Angelman  syndrome  (AS)  as  I  needec 
lo  aile  out  that  disorder  for  my  se\'en 
year-old  daughter  who  has  nov 
obtained  a  diagnosis  of  Ret 
Syndrome.  Both  are  classified  a 
genetic  disorders. 

An  informative  booklet  calle< 
Facts  about  Angelman  Syndrome  sum 
marizes  the  history  of  AS,  the  geneti 
framework  of  AS,  and  special  prot 
lems  for  individuals  with  this  disorde 
The  AS  Foundation  strongly  encou: 
ages  each  family  to  obtain  geneti 
counseling  to  help  determine  the 
specific  risk  for  familial  recurrence. 

You  can  obtain  a  booklet  fro 
Angelriian  Syndrome  Foundation  c. 
Jill  Hendrickson,  5950-77  SW  20  Avt 
Gainesville,  FL  32607-3644,  (904)  33 
3303.  This  is  a  very  helpful  organiz 
tion  for  families  and  professiona 
dealing  with  AS. 

L 

Califon* 


NHIF 

NATIONAL  HE.\D  INJl  RV  l  Ol  NDATION 


November  7 -10, 1993 
Buena  Vista  Palace  Hotel,  Orlando,  Florida 

•  Ten  full  and  half  day  Pre-Symposium  courses 

•  Over  50  Sessions,  including  Plenary  &  Sub-Plenary  Presentations 

•  Multiple  Workshops,  Symposia,  Platfomis.  &  Poster  Sessions 

•  The  Sheldon  Berroi.  MD  Senior  Lectureship 

•  The  first  ever  National  Forum  on  Prevention 

and  Care  of  Traumatic  Brain  Injury  in  Minority  Populations 

•  Annual  Awards  Luncheon 

•  Exhibit  Program  featuring  ten  hours  of  exhibit  time 

•  Mini  Theatre  previewing  seleaed  video  presentations 

•  Poster  Sessions  and  Blue  Ribbon  Awards 

•  CEU  and  CME  credits  available 


Itn  iitlihnofuil  lufoyuuihon.  i  nnlin  t 
NAIlOWl  \\\  \I>  INU  in  HM  M)\ilON 


Tracheostomy 

B  O,  (Aphl/May  wanted  to  talk 

with  other  parent.^  or  professionals 
ti'ho'cl  had  experience  with  childre)i 
who  were  trached  pnmarily  to  facili' 
taie  breathing  while  asleep. 

I  have  a  two-year-old  who  has 
hecn  on  BIPAP  CPAF  since  Sepienv 
her.  1992.  Tlie  BIPAP  machine  we 
u.se  is  made  by  Res p ironies.  1001 
.Murry  Rid,ue  Dri\e.  Murryville.  PA 
1S608-85S0.  l-800-3'n-CH-43. 

If  you  wriie  or  call  the  compan\'. 
they  will  send  you  and  your  doctor 


! 
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specific  information  on  CPAP  or 
BIPAP  for  children.  Also.  l(K)k  for  a 
sleep  disorders  clinic  in  your  area. 

P.M. 
Miyuiesota 

Drama  Programs  for 
Children  with  Disabilties 

S.H.  (April/May  1993)  wanted  to  find 
drama  programs  for  children  with  dis- 
abilities. 

My  grandson  is  a  Down  syndrome 
child.  He  is  only  a  year  and  a  half  old 
so  I  have  no  program  to  tell  you 


.iwr.irir  i-^^t^tweij^h!  rrn'p  than 
ivveniv  r^^Ji^'liunin^  lealures.  thrrr 
year  warranty 


55; 


about,  but  1  am  a  retired  senior  high 
drama  coach.  I  have  been  using 
Headers  Theatre  w  ith  great  success  for 
many  years.  I  have  used  ii  wiih 
above-a\-erage  seniors,  below-average 
ninth  graders,  at  camp,  in  church  and 
with  founh  graders.  1  am  sure  some 
of  it  w  ill  work  with  my  grandson  and 
I  intend  to  tr\ .  I  think  ii  might  be 
something  for  you  to  k)ok  into. 

X.I). 

Petnisylrania 


Awareness  Activities 
for  Kids 

A.H.  (June  199j).  a  twehv-year-old 
sibling  of  a  child  with  ADD.  hopes  to 
start  a  club  at  school  to  et  icon  rage  the 
acceptance  of  kids  with  disabilities. 
A. II.  u as  seeki / ig  reac iers  si igi^est io i is 
for  club  activities. 

i  would  encourage  any  acii\'ii\" 
that  includes  both  children  with  dis- 
abilities and  children  wiiiioui  disabili- 
ties. W  hen  people  Ikivc  the  opponu- 
nity  to  interact.  the\  begin  lo  under- 
stand each  other  better.  Also,  talk 
openly  about  what  the  person  with  a 
disability  can  do,  and  answer  ques- 
tions tliat  other  children  may  have.  1 
had  to  wear  a  body  cast  for  seven 
months  in  high  school.  During  thii 
time,  some  friends  stopped  asking  me 
to  do  things.  I  later  Ibund  out  that 
some  were  afraid  lo  ask  because  they 
weren't  sure  what  I  could  do  with.  m\- 
cast.  Talking  about  it  helped  liiem  to 
feel  better  and  also  helped  me  not  to 
leel  like  an  outsider. 

W)U  may  also  write  to  I  ncle 
Bear's  Book  Ser\  ice  at  ^5  Glenwood 
Drive  in  Westerville.  Oil.  430<SI.  (61-1) 
882-706S).  Ask  for  their  catalog.  It 
has  a  list  of  books  for  children  on  a 
variety  of  topics  and  tells  you  what 
age  the  b(X)k  is  written  for.  \ow  may 
work  with  your  school  library  to 
obtain  some  of  these  bo(^ks  or  have  a 
time  when  teachers  and  children,  a 
group  of  children,  or  children  and 
their  families  can  read  tiiese  books 
together.  It  should  open  up  aU^t  ot 
discussion. 

Lastly,  you  may  consicler  getting  a 
parent  or  an  adult  ad\  isor  for  your 
club.  They  can  ans\\er  some  of  the 
tough  questions  that  \(Hi  may  iiot 
have  the  answer  for  When  teaching 
other  children  about  c.  hildren  with  dis- 
abihues.  n  is  imponani  to  gi\e  infoi 


Take  a 
Firm 
Position! 


"Convaid  Cruisers'' .  .  .  firm  positioning  buggies 
for  children  with  special  needs. 

Your  child's  comfort  is  assured  by  the  care  and  construction  that 
goes  into  every  Convaid  Cruiser  because  the  patented  fold  of  the 
Cruiser  ^ives  your  child  firm  positioning.  In  fact,  the  more  your  child's 
body  weight  presses  down,  the  firmer  the  upholstery  becomes. 
When  you  travel,  the  Cruiser  folds  easily  to  fit  into  your  trunk  or 
backseat. 

^^r%\#^  iM  ^"^^ ^  ^^^^^  Verdes,  California  90274 

L.On  Vd  lU   310-539-6814  / 1-800-552-1020  TOLL  FREE 
1^         PRODUCTS  INC   FAX 310-539-3670 
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mation  that  is  correct.  Gocxi  luckl  1 
think  it's  u  wonderful  thing  you  are 
going  to  do, 

C.W, 
Ohio 


PDHC  ond  Experimental 
Drugs 

J.K.  (Jidy/AHgiiSt  1993)  wrote  search- 
ing for  other  parents  of  children  with 
pyruvate  dehydrogenase  complex  defi- 
ciency (PDHC),  especially  those  with 
experience  with  experimental  drugs. 

My  daughter  is  on  Coenzyme  Q, 
Biotrin,  Camitor,  Thiamine,  Riboflavin 
and  Artane.  Her  diagnosis  is  Leigh's 
Disease  or  Mitochondria 
Encephaiomypathy.  We  do  not  know 
if  she  is  missing  Pyruvate 
Dehydrogenase  Enzyme  or 
Cviochrome  Oxidase  C  Enzyme  as  her 
shin  fibroblast  were  normal. 

She  is  hyponic  in  her  truri.k  and 
neck  and  has  significant  dystonia 
(high  involuntary  movement)  in  her 
extremities.  She  is  non-verbal  and 
non-ambulatory.  Her  presentation 
clinically  was  nystagmus  at  15  months 
with  continued  loss  of  physical  skills. 

We  recently  attempted  to  take  her 
off  the  Coenzyme  Q  because  her 
physician  had  read  a  recent  article 
suggesting  it  had  no  benefit.  We  did 
see  a  phepecal  change  and  our 
daughter  is  back  on  the  Coenzyme  Q. 

There  are  three  organizations  you 
should  be  aware  of  regarding  meta- 
bolic disea.ses  in  children.  They  \\\\\ 
be  an  excellent  resource  to  you  con- 
cerning the  disorder  and  its  treatment. 
Also,  you  will  gain  wonderful  net- 
working opportunities  with  other  fam- 
ilies with  children  with  metabolic  dis- 
eases: 1)  National  Leigh's  Disease 
Foundation,  601  Taylor  Street,  P.O. 
Box  2222,  Corinth,  Mississippi  3^H34. 
They  may  be  able  to  help  you  find  a 
doctor  knowledgable  in  PDHC:  2) 
Research  Taist  for  Metabolic  Diseases 
in  Children  (Information  and  Family 
Networking):  Golden  Gates  Lodge, 
Weslon  Road.  Crewe  CWl  IXN, 
Tnited  Kingdom:  Tel:  01 1-44--270-250- 
221;  3)  Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association.  There  are  many  chapters 
in  California.  MDA  covers  metabolic 
diseases  ol  the  muscle.  They  can 
help  support  medical  treatment. 

I  wish  vou  well  and  would  be 


happy  to  speak  with  you.  1  am  a 
member  of  the  first  organization  and 
am  a  support  parent  in  both  others. 

LS. 

Massachusetts 


Pen  Pal 

A.P.  (July/August  1993)  is:  an  lO-year- 
old  hoy  with  cerehral  palsy  who  wwte 
seeking  pen  pals. 

Hi!  I'm  alO-year-old  boy  in  the 
5th  grade,  1  have  cerebral  palsy,  1 
like  music,  Nintendo  and  history.  I 


found  out  about  you  from  my  mother. 
She  showed  me  your  letter.  I  want  tc 
be  a  pen  pal. 

1  use  a  computer.  I'm  in  a  main- 
stream class  ai  Glenview  Elementary* 
I  have  visual  impairments  and  speed" 
disabilities,  I  am  also  gifted  and  cute. 

This  summer  I  went  to  summei 
camp  in  Malibu  for  the  blind  and  visu- 
ally impaired.  And  I  went  tc 
Disneyland.  I  went  up  to  Oregon  anc 
visited  some  friends.  1  went  to  th€ 
Jewish  Community  Center  day  camf 
for  able-bodied  kids,  Tliey  were  toe 
rowdy. 


6. 
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^9  CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


Physically-Challenged 
Assistance  Program 
(P-CAP) 


CUSTOMER  BENEFITS: 


Reimbursements  up  to  $500  for 
adaptive  driving  and  passenger 
aids  installed  on  new  cars,  trucks, 
and  vans.^ 

Resource  center  for  information 
on  adaptive  equipment  and 
vehicle  conversions. 

More  than  five  years 
experience  assisting  the 
physicaily*chailenged. 

•  Fleet  rebate  vehicles  are  not  eligible. 

1-800-255-9877 

For  further  information,  consult  your  dealer  representative  or  call  the 
P-CAP  Resource  Center  toll-free. 


I'm  inieresied  in  knowing  other 
kids  with  cerebral  palsy.  Please  wriie 
hack. 

^'oLir  soon-io-be  friend, 

J.LB. 
Califoniia 

Cerebella  Hypoplasia 

I'm  writing  in  response  to  J.K. 
(September,  1993).  I  bave  a  four-and- 
a-half  year  old  son,  Wesley,  who  ha.s 
also  been  diagnosed  with  CerL-bellar 
Hypoplasia.  His  development  .seemed 
normal  until  the  age  of  seven  months 
when  I  noticed  his  balance  .seemed 
unstable.  The  pediatrician  1  was  .see- 
ing was  not  concerned.  I  then  decided 
to  find  anotlier  pediatrician  who 
would  li.sten  to  my  concerns,  I  found 
one  and  he  agreed  that  \\  c  should  do 
some  testing,  but  also  suggested  1  lake 
Wesley  to  a  neurologi.st.  whicli  1  did. 
Wesley  wa.s  21  months  old.  The  tests 
that  were  am  were  a  metabolic  screen 
te.si,  a  CT  scan,  and  a  fragile  X  cliro- 
mo.some  analysis,  all  .showing  noniiai 
results.  The  last  te.st  to  be  done  wa> 
the  MR]  which  showed  cerebellar  and 
midline  structure  hypoplasia. 


Wesley's  development  also  has  been 
slow,  but  very  progre.ssive.  Wesley 
can  walk  but  is  extremely  ataxic  once 
he  i.s  in  the  upright  position  and  often 
staggers  backwards  before  he  is  able 
to  go  foi*ward.   He  can  get  up  to  the 
standing  position  independently.  He 
ne\er  did  really  crawl.    He  used  a 
bear  crawl  (creeping  on  extended 
arms  and  legs)  to  gel  around.  Weslex* 
also  has  ben  wearing  gla.sses  for  about 
three  years.    We  were  referred  to  a 
diagnostic  program  and  .school  which 
he  attended  tor  three  years. 
Wesle\  i.s  now  in  a  program  through 
our  local  school.    It  s  a  PIM  (Pre- 
Pnmar\-  Impaired)  program.    He  goes 
to  school  .Monday  through  Thursda\-. 
from  IZi'^iS  pm  until  2:5S  pm.  He  real- 
l\'  enjoys  iti  There  Wesley  sees  a  phys- 
ical therapi.st  and  speech  therapist.  We 
ha\e  seen  wonderful  progres.s  in  the 
pa.st  three  \'ears. 

1  would  be  interested  in  correspcmdmg 
wiih  you  and  al.so  hearing  it  you  ha\e 
heard  trom  other  parents  who  ha\e 
children  with  the  same  diagno.si.s. 

jr 


What  causes  ohcsil}  in  Down  syndrome  and  wtuit  can  he  done  about  it? 

What  docs  the  future  hold  lor  ehiidrcn  with  Down  syndrome? 

flow  can  the  complications  of  the  syndrome  he  pre\  ented  as  your  child  prows'? 

Learn  the  answers  lo  these  (lueslions  and  man\  others  in... 

Medical  Care  in 
Down  Syndrome 

A  Preventive  Medicine  Approach 

l»aul  T.  Rogers.  M.I). 

Ml.  Wiishinfflon  I'cduilric  llospitnl.  linllimon:  MunUind 
\iar>  Coleman.  M.I). 

Ccorcclowiil  nhcrsin  Scluiol  al  Medicine.  \\;isiiinf:l(>n.  D.C. 

Down  Syndrome  \vns  sa\s: 

**...a  valuable  resource  for  physicians  and  families. 

**  Any  family  or  parent  ^jroup  that  has  Ihou^it  about  buNinji  a  hook 

for  their  local  physician  would  do  well  to  consider  this  one." 

368  pages,  illustrated  /  $49.75 

To  order  this  imfwrUtnl  resource.  ».sf'  f)lionc/t;i\  below . 


Marcel  Dekkeri  Inc. 

270  \!<Mlison  \\v..  M,  M  lOOHi 
Phone:  l-}m()-22H-l  KiO  •  l  av  <M  4-7<M)- 1 772 
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The 
Illustrated 

Directory 
of  Disability 

Products 


The  new  1993  Illustrated 
Directory  of  Disability 
Products  empowers  par-ents 
and  persons  with  disabilities 
by  widening  choices  about 
products. 

There  are  many  marvelous 
products  available  —  if  you 
know  where  to  find  them. 
Sadly,  many  retail  outlets  do 
not  carry  a  wide  choice  of 
products.  Many  parents  and 
persons  with  disabilities  have 
experienced  this  lack  of 
choices  when  buying  wheel- 
chairs and  other  products. 

The  Illustrated  Directory 
shows  hundreds  of  products 
along  with  names,  addresses 
and  phone  numbers  so  con- 
sumers can  get  more  infor- 
mation. 

Send  $12.95  plus  $3.50 
shipping  and  handling  each 
to: 

Exceptional  Parent 

209  Harvard  St.,  Ste.  303 

Brookline,  MA  02146-5005 


The  Answer  To  All 
YourMobuiyNeek 


TOYS 


CHOOSING 
HOLIDAY  TOYS 


Tny  Holder,  snap-on-the-hand  d(*rice 
enables  child  irith  poori^rasp  to  hold 
small  toys.  I  Wcto"  bauds  wrap  around 
toy  ami  attach  to  ircbbiuM-  /'lajiihoiise. 


I  'FIIX  Fuzzy  puppets  you  create  differ- 
O  J       etUly  each  time.  Soft  pieces  easily 
E HJC        attach  to  the  Velcro'  -covered  head. 


The  season  for  exchanging  gifts  will  soon  be  here.  Parents  (and  rel 
atives)  will  try  to  select  appropriate  gifts  for  all  their  children  fron 
a  vast  array  of  possibilities.  While  there  can  be  special  considera 
tions  because  of  a  child's  disability*,  the  child  with  a  disability  is 
child  first.  Children  with  disabilities  are  likely  to  enjoy  the  sam 
toys  and  games  as  their  peers  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  use  them.  Nonetheless 
finding  appropriate  toys  and  games  for  children  with  disabilities  can  be  a  majc 
challenge  for  parents  and  relati\  es. 

This  article  is  about  fun  gifts,  not  necessities  like  clothing  or  luxuries  lik 
portable  television  sets.  While  necessities  and  luxuries  can  be  appropriate  gift 
for  children  or  adults,  we  will  not  discuss  such  purchases.  The  focus  of  this  art 
cle  is  fun. 

Fun  gifts  include  materials — such  as  board  games — that  require  (and  hope 
fully,  invite)  the  panicipation  of  others  and  gifts  that  pro\  ide  the  child  with  wa\ 
to  have  fun  by  himself — such  as  craft  activities.  Some  gifts  may  serve  both  pu: 
poses.  If  the  toy  or  game  is  meant  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  child,  parent 
need  to  consider  the  number  of  players  needed  and  select  toys  or  games  ih: 
will  be  appropriate  and  interesting  for  all  the  children  (or  adults)  invol\*ed. 

In  a  shon  walk  through  a  nearby  depaameni  store,  discount  store,  or  ic 
store  parents  will  find  a  wide  \-ariety  of  toys — all  sizes,  shapes,  materials  an 
prices.  Some  will  be  familiar  ones  that  w^e  may  remember  fondly  from  our  ow 
childhoods.  Others  will  be  new  and  unfamiliar.  Some  may  make  parents  wis 
that  they  were  children  again,  while  others  will  niake  them  think  wistfully  of  ih 
"old  days'  when  things  seemed  sinipler.  Do  not  he  tricked  by  contemporai 
names:  niany  items  with  modern  names  are  actually  old-time  favorites  that  ha\ 
simply  been  repackaged. 

Today,  all  parents  must  contend  with  powerful  tele\'ision  adveaisements  ar 
print  media  promotions  that  are  aimed  directly  at  children.  Children's  ic 
requests  are  heavily  influenced  by  this  barrage  of  ad\  eaising.  It  takes  time  U 
children  to  appreciate  what  parents  have  learned  from  experience  as  shoppei 
some  toys  are  as  great  as  the  commercials  make  them  appear,  hut  many  are  n 
and  most  seem  over-priced. 

"Appropriate"  gifts 

i^arenis  try  ic^  respect  their  children's  interests  and  desires  when  they  purcha. 
gifts,  ,\i  the  same  time,  parents  want  to  choose  gilts  that  are  appropriate  for  i 
individual  child  in  a  particular  family.  Parents  need  to  consider  the  child's  ide 
as  well  as  their  own.  Children's  interests — especially  when  they  are  ve 
young — are  likely  tc^  he  sliort-li%ed.  Children  are  also  highly  suggestible  ai 
may  change  their  interests  in  an  effort  to  imitate  siblings  or  adults.  Since  ll 
child's  range  o{  interests  is  likely  to  be  fairly  fluid  at  any  gi\'en  time,  parents  c: 
introduce  new  material  that  the  child  will  find  interesting. 

Young  children  are  usually  uiiahle  to  make  realistic  judgments  about  he 
their  interests  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  the  faniily.  A  child  may  really  want  a  dai 
when  the  family  places  a  high  value  on  peace  and  quiet.  Another  child  m 
long  for  finger  paints  or  similar  materials  that  are  likely  t(^  he  very  messy,  in 
househc^ld  wliere  neatness  and  cleanliness  are  important.   Thus,  while  parei 


want  lo  respect  their  child's  interests  and  wishes,  it  is 
important  lliat  llicy  also  consider  iheir  own  standards  to  be 
sure  that  the  gifts  they  purchase  will  he  welcomed  by  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

Similar  principles  apply  to  the  purchase  of  games  in 
which  parents  will  be  expected  to  participate.  If  parents 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  playing  a  particular  game 
because  they  think  it  is  repeliiix  e  or  boring,  it  is  best  to  buy 
another  that  will  be  more  appealing  to  all  players. 
Children  are  also  unlikely  to  appreciate  realistic  constraints 
like  necessar\*  play  space  or  needs  for  storage  space.  Thus, 
a  child  in  a  mid-town  apartment  may  *  reall\-  want  a  pony.** 


Quality,  Safety  and  Cost 

Safety.  qualil\-  of  materials  and  cost  are  not  major  concerns 
of  children.   Despite  media  attention  to  issues  of  toy  quali- 
ty and  safely,  in  the  pressure  and  rush  of  holiday  times, 
these  factors  are  sometimes  neglect- 
ed. 

When  a  child  puts  almost  every- 
thing in  his  mouth,  parent  try  to 
a\()id  toys  or  games  that  include 
parts  that  are  sharp,  poisonous,  or 
can  easily  be  broken  into  small, 
.sharp-edged  pieces.  Toys  made  of 
sofier.  mt)re  Hexible  plastic  or  cloth 
are  not  only  more  durable:  they  are 
much  safer.  While  most  parents  are 
mindful  of  the  need  to  avoid  toys  or 
games  with  pieces  that  can  easily  be 
swallowed,  they  may  forget  that 
.small  batteries  are  a  component  of 
many  larger  modern  toys.  Be  sure 
that  baiter\-  compartments  are 
secure.  From  a  .safety  point  of  \'iew, 
hatter\'  compartments  that  are  diffi- 
cult to  locale  and  open  are  ideal. 

For  any  child,  but  especially  a 
child  with  poor  coordination,  par- 
ents must  be  watchful  for  sharp 
edge^.  loose  parts  and  other  signs  of 
pt)or  cjualiiy.  11  a  child  is  both  j")(>or- 
l\  coordinated  and  tends  to  put 

things  in  his  mouth,  it  is  even  more  One  Man  Bami  adapted  toy  moves  about  ami 
imp(utani  to  be  sure  that  tovs  will   makK^s  musk:  veqimvs  sintd:^  and  batteries. 
not  come  apart  easily.    If  Nour  child  Limited. 
throws  things,  including  toys,  this 

becomes  a  f">roblem  in  terms  of  the  sur\'ival  of  the  toy  (as 
well  as  the  surv  ival  of  other  items  and  people  within  strik- 
ing range).  In  all  of  these  cases,  it  is  nece.s.sar\'  for  parents 
to  predict  how  an  individual  child  is  likely  lo  react  to  a 
given  tov.  and  then  to  coasider  ways  to  deal  with  those 
aspects  of  the  toys  that  are  likely  to  cau.se  problems. 

Clo.sis  are  important,  but  higher  co.st  doe.sn  t  nece.s.sarily 
mean  better  (jualiiy.  Mo.st  adults  have  had  the  experience 
of  spending  a  lot  ot  money  for  a  toy  or  game  that  ends  up 
being  used  onlv  once  or  twice.  If  a  t(W  is  expected  to 
last,  paying  extra  for  durability  can  Ix'  a  worthw  hile  invesi- 
ment.  Some  expensive  items.  how*ever — like  tancv  dol! 
house  turniture — .seem  to  be  made  for  adults  and  muse- 
ums, but  not  for  many  children.  Hs.sentially.  parents  need 
lo  consider  how  and  where  a  youngster  and  his  brothers 
and  .sisters  and  tnends  are  likelv  to  use  the  gift 


It  can  be  especially  useful  to  consider  specialty  or 
uncommon  items  when  a  child  has  had  a  difficult  time  with 
ordinary-  toys  or  games.  Not  only  will  the  child  have  a 
chance  to  succeed  but  other  children  may  be  more  intere.st- 
ed  in  a  novel  activity. 

Despite  parental  hints  and  direct  sugge.stions.  children 
are  likely  to  want  something  useless,  even  "terrible." 
Although  parents  do  not  need  to  purchase  such  items,  they 
do  want  to  help  their  children  to  become  informed  con- 
sumers and  make  appropriate  purchase  decisions. 
Accordingly,  parents  may  .sometimes  "give  in  to  pre.s.sure 
lo  purchase  a  toy  while  sharing  their  concerns  about  the 
item  with  the  child. 


I 
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Toys  that  "fit" 

Children  may  be  clear  about  their  intere.sts  but  unrealistic 
about  their  abilit\  to  ma.ster  the  materials.   Ii  helps  to  con- 

  sider  the  child  s  experience  in  the 

neighborhood  or  at  .school.  She  or  he 
may  ha\e  already  tried  and  enjoyed  a 
certain  loy.  Also,  when  time  permits, 
it  pays  lo  experiment  with  similar 
materials  borrowed  from  others  or 
from  a  toy  library  . 

.•\long  with  considering  a  child's 
abilities,  it  is  important  to  think  aboui 
the  emironment  in  which  a  child  will 
u.se  a  loy  or  game.  Space  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  For  example,  will 
the  to\'  fil  easily  on  a  wheelchair  tray 
or  bed  tray?  Does  il  need  to  be  ased 
on  a  tai^le  or  on  the  Hoor?  When  a 
game  is  set  up,  can  the  child  easily 
reach  all  of  its  part.s? 

One  dilemma  parents  face  in 
choosing  gifts  is  whether  to  pick 
materials  that  they  know  their  children 
can  use  and  enjoy  or  whether  they 
should  choo.se  at  lea.si  a  few  gifts  that 
might  ha\e  .some  degree  of  therapeu- 
tic value  by  providing  the  child  wiiii 
experiences  in  areas  in  which  he  is 
limited.    Such  gifts  can  have  a  gnaw- 
ing appeal  to  parents  because  they 
look  like  materials  that  might  be  help- 
ful in  solving  a  problem. 
At  holiday  time,  however,  fun  should  be  the  major  cri- 
terion for  selecting  gifts.    The  hoped-for  educational  and 
therapeutic  value  ot  a  toy  or  game  calls  for  careful  consid- 
eration. The  label  'educationar*  (or  "therapeutic")  may  be 
attached  to  materials  for  children  simpK'  to  increase  sales 
potential.   In  fact,  most  toys  and  games  can  be  considered 
"educational*  because  they  teach  such  e.ssential  skills  as 
waiting  one's  turn,  playing  by  the  niles.  counting,  or  fol- 
lowing directions. 

Parents  can  consult  wiih  professionals  who  know  their 
child  whenever  they  are  templed  to  purchase  materials  that 
suj^posedh  ha\e  educational  or  therapeutic  \  alue 
Teachers  and  occupational  therapists  can  he  especially 
helpful  because  ihey  often  know  how  to  use  many  differ- 
ent, commonplace  materials  in  an  educational  or  therapeu- 


tic manner. 
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Parents  want  to  select  a  toy  or  game  that  "fits"  the 
child  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Manufacturers"  age-level 
recommendations  tend  to  be  relatively  poor  guidelines  to 
use  when  buying  toys  for  a  child  with  special  needs.  At 
the  same  time,  a  child  may  be  put  off 
by  a  toy  that  is  too  easy  as  well  as  one 
that  is  too  hard.  Children  usually  are 
eager  to  work  towards  goals  that  they 
perceive  as  attainable.  It  can  be  a  deli- 
cate balancing  act  to  find  a  toy  challeng- 
ing enough  to  hold  a  child's  interest, 
but  not  so  difficult  that  it  leads  to  frus- 
tration and  failure. 

At  first  glance,  many  toys  and 
games  may  appear  to  require  thinking, 
memory  or  fine  motor  abilities  that  are 
beyond  a  specific  child.  Materials  or 
instructions  may  initially  appear  daunt- 
ing. However,  creative  parents  and 
professionals  have  developed  many 
flexible  adaptations  that  allow  children 
with  complicated  disabilities  to  utilize 
everyday  playthings.  The  play  materi- 
als need  to  be  adapted,  but  the  adapta- 
tions will  not  diminish  a  child's  enjoy- 
ment of  the  toy. 

Various  aspects  of  games  can  be 
adapted.  Many  board  games  require  the  ability*  to  move 
a  small  object  from  space  to  space  across  the  playing  sur- 
face. Markers  may  be  made  heavier  or  larger.  The  play- 
ing surface  may  be  attached  to  a  turntable  to  make  it  eas- 
ier to  get  to  the  board  or  it  may  be  mounted  on  a  piece 


The  REF.  40-inch  inflatable  bag 
Pocket  Full  ofV^erapy,  Inc. 


of  wood  so  that  holes  can  be  drilled  in  each  of  the  spaces  c>j 
the  game.  Then  markers  can  be  attached  to  golf  tees  oi 
small  dowels  that  fit  in  the  holes  so  a  child  can  move  then 
from  space  to  space  without  losing  count  or  upsetting  th< 
board.  Card  games  and  other  table  gamej 
can  also  be  adapted  with  the  use  of  mag 
netic  boards  or  special  devices  to  helf 
grasp  the  cards  or  dominoes. 

Many  typical  toys  can  be  adapted 
Relatively  simple  modifications  like 
Velcro*  mitt  may  help  a  child  grasp  toys  c 
game  pieces.  Similarly,  a  non-slip  materia 
can  be  glued  to  the  bottom  of  lightweigb 
checkers  to  keep  them  from  sliding  aroun 
the  board. 

Rules  for  participation  are  also  adap 
able.   It  is  unfair  to  expect  young  childre 
to  remember  intricate  rules  or  even  be  pa 
ticularly  concerned  about  following  then 
Parents  can  create  simplified  rules  initiall 
A  memory  game,  for  instance,  may  be  mac 
easier  by  using  fewer  pairs  of  cards  or  mo 
difficult  by  using  more.   Many  toys  can  ^ 
played  with  in  more  than  one  v^-a 
Dominoes,  for  example,  can  be  played  as 
game  with  other  children  or  used  as 
building  set. 

While  this  anicle  has  emphasized  toys  and  games,  boot 
records  and  tapes,  and  pets  can  also  be  exciting  gifts.  Boo 
can  be  fine  gifts  even  when  a  child  is  intellectually  limits 
Children  of  all  ages  enjoy  being  read  to,  especially  by  adul 
Today,  many  children's  books  have  been  rewritten  as  hi^ 
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LIFE 

CAN 
STILL  BE 

THE 
JOURNEY 
OF 

DISCOVERY 
YOUR 
CHILD 
DESERVES 


REGAV^ 

Choose  thcridcthit*$filforyou.lf€f«/ 
I  is  available  in  seven  models,  all  ergo- 
I  nomkally  designed  to  give  your  jour- 
I  neys  freedom  of  choice  and  comfort. 


BACK^SAVEir^ 

.  KMAMBXrBMIOttWfUUU£ttAmun 

Easy  to  use.  No  lifting.  Fully  aulomalic.  L 
Raises  and  stores  manual  whedchairsi 
with  the  tum  of  a  key  activated  switdul 
Only  1  of  14  different  Bruno  lifts. 


CWB-S/OBR™ 
xocmAwmcwMun 

I  Unique  180-degreepoweriotationleu 
you  pick  up  next  to  or  behind  your 
I  vdiicle.Idealforttsein  vans  and tPJcks 
I  widi  lif tgate  or  tailgate  reaf  opcmngs. 


ELECTRA^RIDE^ 
,  srAotwArBiMVAnmmmi^ 
Low-co$t,baticry-powered  suirway 
elevator.Needs  no  special  wiring.  Op- 
erates even  if  ihcrc  is  a  power  outage. ' 
To  give  your  ioumcys  peace  of  mind. 


O  linUNO  INDEPENOEHT  LIVINQ  AIDS.  INC.  « 


CALL  1-800-882-8183  toll  free    or  1-414-567-4990       fax  1-414-567-434 

BRUNO  INDEPENDENT  LIVING  AIDS,  INC.  1780  EXECUTIVE  DRIVE  POBOX84  OCONOMOWOC  WISCONSIN  530e 


interest.  lo\v-vocabul:ir\-  versions  so  e\en  children  with 
limited  ieadin<4  skills  can  enjoy  interesting  stories. 
Librarians  are  excellent  resources  tor  recommendations  of 
high-interesi.  lo\v-vocahular\'  books.  Librarians  can  aLso 
direct  parents  lo  children  s  books  dealing  wiili  disability 
related  issues. 

Audiotapes  and  video- 
tapes are  also  popular 
gifts — especialU'  if  ihey  1 
invite  interaction  and  par-  ' 
ticipation  with  others. 
Earphones  may  become 
important  when  parents 
lose  interest  in  repeal  per- 
formances. 

Most  children  look 
forward  to  pets  without 
completely  appreciating 
the  time  and  energy  nec- 
essary for  proper  care. 
Here,  experienced  parents 
suggest  starling  with  crea- 
Ulre*^  recjuiring  minimal 
care. 


Customized  Actirity  Boxes,  prorick 
iritb  wipairwoits  ofrisioji.  hccirui.ii 


child  is  able  to  handle  the  controls. 

School-age  children  usually  enjoy  the  thrill  o!  making 
things  for  ihemseh  es  or  as  gifts  for  others — ie\\'elr\ .  collage^. 
scrapb(K)ks.  models,  etc.  Such  common  childhood  act i\  i lies 
can  be  difficult  for  children  with  disabilities  because  thc\ 

may  be  unable  to  read  the 
instructions  or  handle  the 
fine  detail  work  because  ihe\ 
cannot  peiceixe  the  maieruiN 
or  coordinate  their  fingers 
with  the  necessan  dextenix . 
By  visiting  a  crati  slu)p  and 
being  imaginauxe  or  talking 
\\ilh  an  Mrrnp;;»:()na!  liiei.; 
pisl  or  an  therapist  parents 
can  di.scoxer  \\a\s  in  wIikIi 
they  can  alter  the  axailable 
materials  so  their  ^h\k\  can 
succeed.  I'or  .some  activities, 
it  may  be  necessary  lor  a 
parent  to  work  t lo.se l\  with 
the  child.  If  so.  parenis  ean 
tiy  to  encourage  the  cliild  it» 
do  as  nuk  h  as  she  <.an  (.lo  on 
her  own 


sensory  Uitevactiou  for  chilcireii 
or  both,  lesauci  Limited. 


Active  rather  than  passive 

T()\s.  ganies  and  other  materials  that  gi\e  the  child  an 
opportunity"  to  be  active  are  better  than  materials  that 
require  only  relatively  passive  obser\aiion  or  listening. 
This  is  particularly  important  for  children  with  limited 
mobilit\'.  Electronic  games  can  be  great  fun  as  long  as  the 


Catalog  purchases 

bu.sy  parenis  ohen  tind  mail  order  catalogs  helj^lul  t^i 
shopping.  He  sure  to  ask  about  the  compan\' s  return 
cy  in  case  you  are  di.ssatisfied.  the  item  (.ioesn  t  w  ork  proji- 
eiiy  or  it  turns  out  to  be  inappropriate.  .-XNo  verifx  whether 

continued  on  pa^e  55 


Our  prices  make 
everyone  happy! 


PI  BEAR  KNOWS 

(Physically  Inconvenienced) 


-'..WW 


PI  BEAR  knows  what  it's 
like  to  be  scared.  Through 
PI  BEAR'S  ihrce  storybooks 
(included  in  his  chair  back  - 
pack)  about  his  own  acci- 
dent, struggles,  and  tri- 
umphs he  can  help  a  dis- 
abled child  understand  his 
or  her  feelings  of  fear  and 
uncertainty.  And  when  his 
bcary  special  friendship  is 
needed,  PI  BEAR  will  be 
there,  PI  and  his  whecl- 
chairare  approximately  14" 
tail.  He  also  comes  with  a 
club  membership  certificate 
and  a  one-year  warranty. 
Call  80(M67-BEAR  (2327) 
to  order.  Visa  and 
Mastercard  accepted.  ^ 
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A  Fine 
Purpose 

by  Carol  Abbott 

Years  ago.  when  I  was  desperately  searching  for  meaning 
and  hope  after  hearing  the  devastating  news  ahoiit  the 
sei'erity  of  our  son's  handicaps,  Kxcepiional  Parent  maga- 
zine became  my  friend.  I  was  ready  for  the  next  issue  as 
soon  as  ! put  daw?!  the  last,  and  aridly  read  each  letter 
and  atHcle  as  if  it  were  meant  Just  for  me.  I  learned  a  lot 
from  your  writers — parefits  who  had  been  there  before  me. 
In  hopes  of  returning  some  of  the  encoiiirigenient  and 
hope  that  I  found  in  your  pages.  I  irmte  this  atiicle  to 
express  the  positive  aspects  of  our  expen'efices  as  parents  of 

an  exceptional  child. 


JC  Ahore:  Brian,  age    J'2.  enjoying  Christmas  cheer. 


rhc  entire  restaurant  seemed  filled  with 
shared  excitement  as  we  waited  for  tl 
long-planned  moment.  Then,  on  cu 
the  glowing  light  of  80  candles  greet( 
us  as  Grandmother's  cake  was  carrii 
into  the  room.  Everyone  joined 
singing  a  nuising  ch(mis  of  Happy  liirthday.  And  then 
happened — Brian  began  la  ugh  i  tig.  His  smile  was  bright 
ihan  the  collective  glow  of  the  candles:  his  giggle  captiv: 
ed  e\cry  person  in  our  group.  \X'e  faltered  in  amaz 
nient — Brian  w  as  laughingll 

Three  and  one-half  years  had  passed  since  his  bii 
and  the  crushing  nev\'s — he  had  severe  brain  damage 
unknown  oiigin.  Surely  the  diagnosis  was  a  mistal< 
These  things  don't  happen  to  people  like  us.  Vet  our  o\ 
eyes  could  not  deny  that  .something  was  wrong.  He  did 
look  at  us.  He  didn't  eat.  His  cr%*  sounded...  Strang 
Slowly,  the  wrenching  grief  known  by  ail  parents  of  cl* 
dren  with  disabilities  fell  like  a  blanket  over  our  wor 
\K'e  mourned  for  our  dream  child  who  had  seemingly  dit 
VC'e  mourned  the  death  of  our  dreams — for  the  smiles  tl 
didn't  come  at  two  months,  for  the  sleep  that  still  had 
come  at  12  months,  for  sitting  in  doctors"  offices  instead 
playing  in  the  sun.  (3h.  so  many  reasons  to  grieve! 

My  worst  moments  came  when  it  was  my  night  "o 
Brian  had  an  undiagnosed  seizure  disorder,  and  he  '^t 
tied"  awake  nearly  as  .s(M)n  as  he  drifted  to  sleep.  .\j 
result,  we  spent  two  vears  alternating  nights  "on  dut 
walking  hin'i  back  to  sleep  and  napping  with  him  on  c 
chests. 

During  tiio.se  horrible  nights.  I  would  cry  out  to  Chk\ 
demanded  to  know  why  we  were  being  tormented  in  sp 
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of  our  prayers.  I  felt  sorr\-  for  myself,  for  my  husl-)and.  Jay. 
and  for  Brian.  It  sfemcd  horribly  unfair  that  jay  and  1 
should  he  punished  with  such  terrible  grief.  It  seemed 
worse  yet  that  our  beautiful  little  son  should  be  so  horribly 
contorted  and  limited  by  cerebral  palsy. 

In  a  nutshell,  1  was  angr\-  at  God.  Why  should  parents 
like  us.  who  cared  so  deeply,  be  spending  so  much  of  our 
creati\e  energ\-  taking  care  of  a  child  who  would  never  con- 
tribute to  society?  This  was  iny  silent  horror.  I  had  been 
raised  with  a  strong  belief  in  "giving  something  back"  to 
society.  Now  it  appeared  thai  1  would  spend  the  re.si  oi  nn 
days  taking  care  ot  someone  who  would  never  give  any- 
thing back  to  anybody.  The  guilt  I  felt  over  such  disloyal 
thoughts  about  my  innocent  son  compounded  the  pain. 

With  the  birth  of  Brian's  new  si.ster,  Katy,  1  nagged  Ciod 
even  more  persi.stentiy — demanding  answers,  healing,  any- 
thing. At  a  \ery  early  age,  Katy  .showed  even  sign  ol 
being  "gifted" — reciting  the  AI^Cs  before  other  children  her 
age  C(Hild  even  talk,  reading"  ever\  book  she  could  grab 
with  her  chuhhy  little  fingers,  and  charming  the  .socks  oft 
everx'one  she  met.  As  1  watched  her  and  envisioned  her 
making  her  way  though  ,school.  I  was  struck  by  the 
inequities:  Ikian  would  always  get  far  more  help  than  Kai\ 
would.  His  education  would  always  cost  far  more  than 
hers.  W  ould  he  e\  er  e\en  know  or  enjoy  all  the  extra  care 
he  w  as  getiing" 

My  cjuestions  changed  hule  in  the  routine  of  our  dail\ 
li\es.  Brian  improved"  tin  disposition,  at  least)  and  began 
responding  lo  our  meticulous,  if  not  always  joyfully  given, 
care.  lie  began  school  and  .seemed  happy.  He  was  a  veiy 
beautiful  child  and  his  newl\-  found  smile — especially  when 
he  heartl  whistles,  bells,  or  our  sing-song  "Hello,  Brian*  — 
would  light  up  a  room.  .As  he  grew.  Brian  continued  lo 
amaze  us  with  his  patience,  loving  spirit  and  sweet  nature. 
Though  he  had  been  a  veiy  cranky  baby,  he  now  endured 
many  .surgeries  for  hip  displacement,  gastrostomy  (feeding) 
tubes  and  tooth  caps  with  almost  no  complaint.  We 
learned  to  lo\e  him  deeply,  and  took  delight  in  his  con- 
stant attempts  lo  engage  us  with  his  smiles  and  giggles. 

What  was  most  remarkable  was  Brian  s  effect  on  other 
peoj)le.  Beginning  with  his  tirst  care  provider  and  continu- 
ing with  even-  bab\ -sitter,  bus  dri\er  and  protessional  he 
met.  he  built  a  loyal  following.  .\s  proud  parents,  we 
basked  in  the  love  people  showered  on  him  but  we  were 
always  a  bit  pu7zled.  How  could  he  have  such  a  way  with 
people  when  he  couldn't  talk,  walk,  reach  out  and  touch 
them  or — with  his  limited  vi.sion — even  look  at  them? 

^'et  it  was  universal.  Brian  touched  people  in  a  way 
that  was  quite  a.stonishing.  Tho.se  who  became  clo.se  fami- 
ly friends  were  almost  as  puzzled  by  it  as  we  were.  The\- 
attempted  to  explain  his  impact  by  .saying  things  like  He 
ju.st  has  a  special  way  about  him*  or  'He's  just  a  little 
angel.**  Without  knowing  what  he  did  or  how  he  did  it.  to 
a  person  they  found  that  they  were  mo\ed  and  changed 
{or  the  better  by  their  encounters  with  Brian. 

C)n  one  Ie\el,  he  helped  people  gain  a  new  perspec- 
tive on  their  own  troubles  and  .start  enjoying  life.  After  all. 
If  this  little  b()y  could  be  trapped  inside  a  totalK  dy.stunt- 
tional  body,  vet  remain  so  sweet  and  happy,  how  could 
liiev  complain  about  their  troubles!''  ^  ou  could  almost  heai 
them  thinking,  "And  I  thought  I  was  having  a  bad  day?!'-*" 

On  another  level,  people  were  simpK'  impressed  with 
his  hciNi^.    Brian  radiated  a  peaceful  acceptance  ol  lite 
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The  doctors  who  had  diagnosed  his  cerebral  palsy  when 
lie  was  young  told  us  that  lie  would  be  very  profoundly 
retarded,  but  few  who  knew  hini  could  believe  that  he 
was.  He  had  a  way  of  communicating  his  imderstanding 
and  acceptance.  He  was  a  charmer  without  any  anifice  of 
manipulation. 

Without  an\-  warning.  Brian  died  peacefully  in  his 
sleep  before  his  sixth  birthday.  W'e  were  sh.ocked:  he  hud 
iK^en  so  healthy  just  the  day  before  when  all  of  us  had 
been  together  at  church  t(^  see  his  sister  Katy  "perform"'  for 
the  first  time  in  the  toddler  choir,  C^randma  and  Grandpa 
had  been  there  along  with  the  entourage  of  his  friends  who 
never  failed  to  greet  and  talk  to  him  at  church. 

Now.  once  more,  we  m(^urn  the  death  of  our  son.  Oh. 
to  hold  him  againi  Oh.  to  have  his  sweet  smile  greet  me  in 
the  morning  or  lo  hear  his  delightful  giggle  v\'hen  we  sing! 
The  depth  of  missing  him  takes  my  breath  away  and  wakes 
me  with  tears  in  the  night,  but  strangely,  this  time  the  grief 
is  less  desolate.  Brian,  who  radiated  such  a  beautiful  spirit, 
is  free  at  last  from  that  torturous.  Lmcooperati\'e  body.  As 
his  sister  said,  lie  is  finally  able  to  sing  and  dance  his  heart 
out  as  a  little  angei. 

What  irony  that  he  should  die  when  v\e  had  Ix-come 
so  comfortable  with  the  reality  of  our  "different"  life  and 
family!  What  irony  tiiat  he  should  die  when  his  dad  and  I 
had  finally  accepted  his  disabilitie.s — to  the  point  of  remod- 
eling the  house  to  fit  his  needs  and  planning  our  finances 


Cam/  prepares  to  take  tivo-year-olcl  Katy  ajid  foiir-year-olcl 
Brian  for  a  bicycle  ride. 
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V  vviih  Brian  in  mind. 

;as  ii  ironic?  We  have  come  lo  believe  ihai  Brian 
leave  us  until  we  had  accepted  his  disability:  until 
completed  our  grieving  and  reached  a  peaceful, 
ous  acceptance  of  our  life  with  him  CDid  his  dis- 
W  e  had  incorporated  Brian  so  fully  into  our  life 
even  spent  a  week  tent-camping  with  him  at  our 
-etreat — no  small  feai  with  gastrostonn*  feedings 
•frequeni  vomitingi  li  was  a  beautiful  exjierience 
opened  our  faith  in  God  and  strengthened  our 
>  a  family. 

purpose?  1  have  no  doubt  that  he  had  one — and  a 
pose  it  was!  As  testimony  lo  that,  ov  er  30()  people 
1  his  memorial  serxice.  wrote  cards  and  came  b\- 
le  to  tell  us  how  mo\ed  they  had  been  by  his  pres- 
lan\-  of  them  were  "strangers — people  from  church 
noi  yet  met.  They  struggled  to  find  words  tci 
the  ways  Brian  had  touched  their  lives.  Their 
nd  the  love  they  had  shared  with  him  when  he 
)oke  volumes  about  Brian  s  impact, 
in  taught  Jay  and  I  how  lo  enjoy  each  moment, 
accept  what  is  giwn  and  live  fully.  He  taught  our 
and  friends  how  to  gi\e  unconditional  lo\  e.  and 
see  the  essence  of  a  person's  soul  without  the  trap- 
f  success,  talent  or  achievements.  He  taught  o'lr 
)rs  and  co-workers  how  to  count  their  blessings  and 

i nw-wcu'-aUi  Brum  jncrcs  jor  a  swim  iriih  Grcuuhmi 

Chnsitiias  JO-inofith-olcI  Brian  iriih  his  ucir 

laty. 
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he  thankful  for  w  hat  they  have.  He  taught  all  of  us  how  to 
experience  God's  love  and  grace  even  in  seemingly  miser- 
able conditions. 

1  have  a  new  perspective  on  what  is  means  to  con- 
tribute to  society — thanks  to  a  little  boy  who  could  not 
walk,  talk,  write,  sing,  play  or  draw.  He  contributed  his 
iKMng,  and  all  of  us  who  were  blessed  by  knowing  him  are 
richer  by  far  for  the  experience.  H 

Carol  Ablyot  is  an  educational  consultant  and  former  ele- 
me?itaty  school  teacher  who  lires  in  Sacramento.  California 
with  her  husband  Jay  cind  daughter  Katy.  Both  Jay  and 
Carol  continue  to  senv  on  the  hoard  of  their  local  support 
group.  Parents  for  Special  Children.  Carol  works  pari  time 
in  order  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  with  Katy.  who 
Just  entered  kindergarten. 


We  tvrote  this  to  thank  people  for  their  help  afler  Brian  '5 
death.  We  recently  heard  that  a  four-year-old  girl  and  a 
one-year-old  boy  are  now  healthy  after  receiving  trans- 
planted valves  from  Brian  s  heart.  We  are  gratified  to 
know  that  Brian 's  contributions  to  the  lives  of  others  are 
now  physical  as  tvell  as  spiritual  and  emotional. 

Our  Thanks 

Brian's  life  taught  us  so  much. 

We  learned  co  be  patient — 

he  was  patient  in  spite  of  great  pain. 

He  taught  us  love  beyond  measure — 

love  we  had  no  idea  we  were  capable  of  feeling. 

And  Brian  served  as  a  bright  mirror — 

reflecting  for  each  one  of  us  our  own  best  nature. 

For  these  blessings,  and  for  his  beautiful  smile, 

we  are  ever  grateful,  and  will  miss  his  presence  daily. 

Brian  s  death  was  also  a  great  teacher. 

In  spite  of  the  deep  sorrow,  we  learned  joy — 

the  joy  of  his  release  from  pain  into  God's  grace, 

and  *"he  joy  of  realizing  the  power  of  love 

in  the  human  community. 

Friends,  family,  co-workers,  church  and  Brian's  helpers — 
each  gave,  unbidden,  your  love,  support  and  comfort. 
But  the  greatest  of  gifts  that  you  gave  is  still  with  you. 

May  we  all  learn  to  give  to  each  other,  every  day, 
some  of  the  immeasurable  grace  shown  to  us  by  God. 

Carol,  Jay  and  Katy  Abbot 
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Health  Care  Retarm: 

by  William  Sciahllo.  Executive  Director.  ACCH 


The  process  of  reforming  ihe  counir\'*s  health  care  sy.s- 
leni_a  current  focus  of  the  Ciinton  White  House — offers  a 
.shon-lived  window  of  opportunity  for  effecting  long-tei.n 
changes  in  serx  ices  for  children  w  itli  disabilities  and  chron- 
ic illnesses.  Advocates  for  children  with  special  needs  are 
taking  advantage  of  e\er\  chance  they  get  to  make  sure 
that  tile  administration  is  aware  of  the  uniciue  health  care 
challenges  faced  by  these  children  and  their  families. 


The  admiiiistraiion  is  listening 

In  April.  I  represented  the  Association  for  the  Care  ot 
Children's  Health  (ACCH)  at  a  White  House  briefing  on 
health  care  reform  as  it  relates  to  children  and  youtli. 
Other  key  organizations  and  programs,  such  as  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  and  the  As.sociation  for  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  I^rograms,  were  also  represented.  At  the 
briefing,  members  of  the  Admini.stration's  Health  Care  Task 
Force  tried  to  provide  us  with  "a  sen.se  of  where 
this  thing  is  going. '  then  listened  to  our  re.spoases 
and  .suggestions. 

Task  force  members  emphasized  the  Clinton 
administration  s  commitment  to  assuring  a  com- 
prehensi\e  benefits  package  for  all  children  while 
recognizing  that  a  single  benefit  package  w  ill  not 
be  appropriate  for  every  child.  For  example, 
some  children  may  need  additional  serv  ices  such 
as  outreach,  healtli  care  coordination  and  trans- 
ponation.  Task  force  repre.se ntati\  es  stre.s.sed  that 
ser\ice  financing  and  deli\eiy  must  be  'sen.sitiNc 
to  the  changing  needs  of  children  with  .special 
health  care  needs  and  di.sabilities."  And.  f(U  the 
first  time  since  the  ix-ginning  oi  m\  invoKement 
in  the  health  care  reform  process.  I  heard  an 
administration  representati\e  u.se  the  tenn  •famiK 
involvement " 

Basic  bcncfils  for  all 

As  envisioned  by  the  Clinton  administration, 
health  care  reform  .should  address  issues  of  uni- 
versal access,  basic  benefits,  integrated  ser\-ice 
deliver\-.  public  accountability,  medical  liability 
reform.  administrati\e  cost  reduction  and  anti-tru.st 
con.siderations.  As  anticipated,  task  force  mem- 
bers describe  'managed  competition'  as  the  basic 
framework  for  the  developing  plan.  Managed 
competition  involves  the  organization  of  the 
health  care  coverage  system  into  'Health 
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HEALTH  CARt 

Getting  to  the  Heart 
of  the  Matter 


Alliances"  and  "Accountable  Health  Plans."  Health 
Alliances  are  "super-sized  purchasing  cooperatives"  which 
will  represent,  large,  diverse  groups  of  enrollees  in  buying 
health  insurance  from  Accountable  Health  Plans  or  "super- 
sized  HMOs."  This  system  would  link  large  numbers  of 
individuals  with  networks  of  nearby  medical  facilities  and 
providers.  All  health  care  plans  would  l^e  required  to  offer 
a  basic  benefits  package,  with  individuals  having  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  benefits  beyond  this  standard 
package.  Certain  special  needs  groups  (e.g.,  children  with 
disabilities)  may  qualify  for  a  "long-term  and  community- 
based  care  benefit." 

While  it  is  clear  that  the  Clinton  plan  will  go  far 
beyond  previous  attempts  to  simply  "fine-tune"  the  health 
care  system,  the  degree  to  which  it  will  comprehensively 
address  the  needs  of  children  with  disabilities  or  chronic  ill- 


nesses remains  to  be  seen.  Will  the  national  benefits  pack 
age  provide  for  ongoing  medical  and  developmental  spe 
cialty  needs  such  as  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy 
speech  therapy  and  assistive  devices?  Will  it  allow  fo: 
related  family  support  services  such  as  counseling,  cart 
coordination  and  transportation? 

Working  out  the  details 

While  the  broad  outline  for  reform  receives  widespreac 
media  coverage,  parents,  providers  and  advocates  need  tc 
focus  on  the  details  that  are  relevant  to  children  with  specia 
needs.  Last  April,  I  left  the  White  House  briefing  with  t 
gratifying  sense  that  our  concerns  had  been  heard.  Bu: 
being  heard  is  not  enough.  Some  fundamental  issues  relat- 
ed to  the  needs  of  children  with  disabilities  and  chronic  ill 
nesses  will  require  continual  advocacy  as  the  President'^ 


plan  imkc-s  iis  way  through  Congress.  The  rccvni  Icgislaiivc 
dcfcai  t)l  Prcsidcni  Clinion's  hr.st  Clliildhood  Iminunizaiion 
Iniiiaiivc  dL-monsira^t.-s  ihai  cvlmi  oiniou.sly  cost-ctYeciive 
children's  hcalili  measures  can  Iv  sacrificed  lo  politics. 

Mosl  advocacx  groups  agree  on  the  i)asic  coniponenis 
neccssar\*  lo  a  ct)niprehensive  health  care  plan  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children  with  special  needs  and  their  families. 
ACCH  has  taken  the  position  that  health  care  reform  must 
address  the  ct)mprehensi\eness  and  (juality  oi  services  pro- 
vided— heyt)nd  purely  medical  or  technical  aspects  of  care. 
W  e  are  advocating  for  a  famiU -centered  approach  to  care 
liial  addresses  liie  developmental  and  psychosocial  needs 
of  children  and  ft)sters  parent-proiessjonal  ct)llalH)ration  ai 
all  lewis,  ranging  from  the  care  of  an  individual  child  lo 
program  dexelopment  evaluation  and  policy  lormation.  (A 
copy  ol  Key  lilcmcnis  of  I'awily-i.ciitcrcd  (,arc.  developed 
by  A(X:irs  National  Center  for  I-amil\ -Centered  c:are.  is 
available  through  ACCH  at  no  cost.  .Send  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to:  ACCH  NCrCC.  "910  Woodmoni 
Avenue,  Suite  300,  Bethesda.  MI)  2()S1h.) 

1-amily  \  oices,  a  national  coalition  of  tamilies  of  chil- 
dren widi  special  needs,  takes  a  similar  position  in  calling 
for  imiversal  access:  nexihilitx.  ct)mprehensi\e.  coordinated 
conununii\ -based  care,  tamily-j^rofessional  partnerships 
and  an  emphasis  on  the  value  of  families  within  the  health 


care  sN'siem.    (For  more  information  about  Family  Voices 
write  c  o  V.O.  Box  "69,  Algodones,  NM  87001.) 

'i'he  National  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Coalition — uniimg 
such  groups  as  the  Association  for  the  Care  of  Children's 
Health.  Children's  Defense  Fund,  March  of  Dimes  Birth 
Defects  1-oundation,  National  Association  of  Child 
Advocates,  National  Association  of  Children's  Hospitals  and 
Related  institutions.  National  Association  of  Developmental 
Disabilities  Councils,  National  F:asler  Seal  Society  and 
National  PTA— has  developed  Prhiciphs  Jhr  Mntcnicd  ami 
Child  Health  Caw  Rcfonii.  W  ith  respect  to  children  with 
special  needs,  these  principles  call  for  the  [^resident's 
health  care  \)hm  to; 

•  prohibit  pre-existing  condition  exclusions  and  waiting 
periods; 

•  provide  access  to  comprehensive  serviees  L-Cjuivalent  lo 
those  now  available  under  Medicaid's  Harl\  Periodic 
Screening,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  Program  (FFSDT),  co\- 
ering  a  wide  array  of  medical,  developmental,  and  related 
suppoit  serv  ices; 

•  assure  additional  services  such  as  case  management, 
transpoiiation,  and  home  visits  for  certain  groups: 

•  prohibit  benefit  caps  which 
discriminate  against  children 
with  special  needs: 

•  provide  resources  for  clevel- 
oping  and  maintaining  cjualiiy 
specialty  services  for  children 
with  special  needs: 

•  commit  to  the  recruitment, 
training,  placement,  and  reten- 
tion of  primaiy  care  providers 
and  specialists  to  care  for  chil- 
dren with  special  needs: 

•  institute  a  .system  ot  needs 
assessment,  cjualilN-  assurance, 
and  development  and  distribu- 
tion ot  resources  that  provides 
for  consumer  input  and  review. 

•  prevent  plans  trom  shifting 
costs  to  families,  particularly 
those  with  Icnv  incomes: 

•  ensure  the  continuation  of  a 
full  range  of  ser\ices  to  those 
now  eligible  under  federally 
mandated  programs  such  as 
Medicaid,  until  c(n-erage  is 
cc^npletely  phased  in  under 
the  new  plan. 

Any  health  refonn  package 
to  emerge  trom  the  legislative 
process  should  be  measured 
against  the  positions  o\  these 
advocacy  groups. 
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A  large  base  of  grassroots  advocacy  support  is  ncccssarv  to 
ensure  thai  legislators  and  policymakers  are  made  aware  ol" 
the  need  for  timely  passage  of  legislation  that  comprehen- 
sively addres.ses  the  needs  of  children  and  youth,  including 
those  with  disal">iliiics  or  chronic  illnesses.  Here  are  some 
iinponant  things  that  each  of  us  can  do: 

1.  Contact  Ici^islcitofy.  Make  sure  that  your  r..S.  repre- 
sentative and  .senators,  as  well  as  your  state  legislators, 
know  of  your  support  for  health  care  reform  consistent 
with  the  principles  stated  in  this  anicle.  ^'ou  can  reach  the 
offices  of  your  representative  and  senators  in*  calling  202- 
224-3121.  ^'ou  can  also  state  your  positions  and  ask  c[ues- 
lions  at  town  meetings  or  other  local  ewnts.  engage  in  let- 
ter writing  campaigns  and  write  editorials. 

2.  Eucourai>c  or^cmizcitU)}is  citui  i^ronps  irithiii  your 
area  to  .support  these  pnnciplca.  ^'ou  might  stan  with  ihe 
health  care  provider  that  .serves  your  child.  To  re<|uest  a 
sign-on-reply  form  for  the  Principles  for  .\fatenuil  and 
Child  Health  Clare  RefornK  your  group  may  contact  the 
National  Association  of  Child  Advocates  (XACA).  l()2S  K 
Street.  Suite  SIO.  Washington.  IX:  IWOb. 

3.  Contact  h'amily  \\)ices  to  leani  of  your  state  s  /  T 
Coordinator  or  contact  your  state  child  adrocacv  ori>aniza- 
//o;/ (where  one  e.xists)  to  learn  how  you  may  iK-nefit  from 
their  expertise  and  resources,  and  how  they  may  benclit 
from  your  e.xpenise.  netwr^rks  and  personal  stories  (N.\CA 
can  assist  in  locating  your  state  organization). 

4-  Consider  joinni^if  an  adrocacy  and  education  o}-^ani- 
zatioii  such  as  ACCH.  Membership  in  an  advcx'acy  organi- 
zation mcludes  you  in  a  collective  voice  that  will  make  a 
difference.  As  an  .■\CCH  member,  for  example,  you  will 
have  ongoing  access  to  invaluable  resources  and  net- 
work.s — at  the  national,  .state,  local,  and  individual  program 
and  hospital  level.s — that  promote  health  care  policies  and 
practices  responsive  to  the  needs  of  children  and  families. 
The  mutual  respect  and  caring  that  exi.sts  among  ACCIf 
multi-di.sciplinarv*  professionals  and  family  members  along 
with  a  commitment  to  cjuality  care  acro.ss  the  continuum  of 
disabilities  and  conditions  are  our  greatest  advocacv  tools. 

Regardless  ot  the  health  care  plan  that  w  ili  eveniuallv  be 
implemented  at  the  national  level,  real  change  in  the  li\es  of 
ciiildren  and  families  must  occur  in  the  states,  cities,  towns. 
<ind  communities  where  they  live.  It  is  imperative,  therefore, 
to  continue  our  individual  and  collective  local  efforts  to 
improve  exi.sting  programs  for  children  and  families. 

^'ogi  Berra  once  said.  "The  fi  ..ire  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be.  "  He  could  ha\e  been  speaking  about  the  challenge  we 
have  been  given  to  shape  the  future  of  health  care  in  this 
country-.  This  debate  presents  an  opportunity  for  each  of 
us  to  contribute  if)  the  future.  Perhaps  Hillary  Rodham 
(Clinton  described  our  mission  most  <iptly  in  a  speech  at  the 
:c*cent  .\merican  Ifnspital  Association  s  annual  meeting — 
Health  care  reform  is  about  reinstituting  a  sense  of  com- 
passion and  earing  into  our  soc  lety."  H 

Williani  Stuinllo.  Sl  /;..  has  hccn  the  executne  director  (f 
ACCH  snice  IWJ  In  this  capacity,  he  also  senvs  as  project 
director  for  serera I  national  i^rants  irhich  include  the 
\ati<nial  Center  for  l-annly-Centered  Care,  the  l-amily- 
Centered  IIIV  Protect  a)id  the  S(itio}ial  Infortnation 
Clearnij^house  for  (Ihddren  with  Disahilities  and  Life 
ThreateuiJii^  Conditiofis.  lie  resules  in  Baltimore  with  his 
Wife.  Matycathenne  Auf^ifstyu  and  dauf^hten  Hmily  Sciahllo. 


The  choice 
is  easy . . . 

A  Columbia  Toilet  Support 
gives  your  child  independence, 
privacy  and  secure  support 


LOW  BACK  STYLF  FOR 
BASIC  TRLNK.SUPPORT 


The  choice  is  easy  - 
when  you  have  a  choice! 
That's  why  we  offer  5 
models  to  suit  your 
child's  support  needs. 

•  Easy  mount,  easy  off! 

•  Adjustable  height 

•  Fits  any  toilet:  school, 
home  or  institutional 


Ask  for  our  FREE  Full  Color  Catalog 
of  Convenient,  Helpful  Products 


It  includes  the  unique 
Columbia  Car  Seat, 
now  crash-tested  for 
children  20  to  102  lbs-, 
up  to  5  feet  tall! 

Handsome,  durable  and 
convenient  to  use! 

Contact  us  for  your 
nearest  dealer 
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About  ACCH 


Tlic  AsNodalion  tor  the  Ciarc  of  c:hildrcn  s  ikMilh  is  a 
nonprofii.  inicmaiional  L-ducaiion  and  advocacy  orga- 
ni/aiion.  ACCM  s  purpose  i>.  u>  promoic  policies  and 
[-jraciices  iliat  nieei  ihe  coinpreliensixe  liealili.  devel- 
oj-Jinenial.  and  eiiioiional-social  needs  oi  cliildren  an(.l 
iheir  families.  (/>nsisteni  with  ACX'M  s  role  as  llie 
XcUitnuil  (.'cfiicr/ar  I'dffii/y-C.'cnicml  Cure,  tamily 
nienilKM's  of  children  w  ith  special  needs  are  an  inipor- 
tani  pan  of  all  Association  aclix  ilies. 

ACCH  inenihership  j-jroxides  a  forum  for 
famiK  professional  and  interdis(  iplinarv  inierac-ti(Mi. 
tollahoraiion.  and  learnin.u  throuuh: 

•  subscription  to  The  ACC:n  Adxocate.  a  new  publica- 
tion launched  in  Fall  199.-^  and  lo  the  quarterly  jour- 
nal. Chilchvfi  s  Health  Care: 

•  issues  of  the  newsletters.  ACCH  News  and  l-amily- 
Cenlered  Care  Network: 

•  Mi^riificant  discounts  on  m(^st  AC'CH  publications 
and  media: 

•  reduced  registration  fees  to  the  Annual  ACXHl 
Conlerence.  including  family  member  schohirships; 

•  membershi|^  m  one  of      regional  local  al filiates: 

•  and.  most  importantly,  an  opponunitv  to  he  pan  ot 
a  collccnxe  xoice  that  makes  ;i  dilleience! 


.U.Cn  imtrides  ttuikhiiiti  Juiuls  Jnr  family  nietnhety  oj 
chi/drefi  inth  sfK'Cial  needs  ihnmi^h  a  Careji^iivr  /'amily 
.Stho/atship  prajiiraiii  Ihr  more  uifarmatio}}  or  to  join 
ACCH.  call  Paul  Shoi^IiDid.  membership  manai^er  at 
I  S()(}-JJ^>-i^9K  (fr  irrite  to-  ACCU.  W'oodmont 
Aienae.  suue ^()(K  hethesda.  Ml)  J(hShL 


Columbia  makes  bathtime  easier! 

•  Stable,  secure  Bath  Supports  adjust  easily 
to  suit  you  and  your  child;  fit  any  tub 

•  All  are  durable,  lightweight,  rustproof 

•  Versatile  -  use  indoors  or  outdoors  as  a  go- 
anywhere  support,  for  TV,  wading  pool,  beach 

How  much  support? 

•  The  Wrap-around  Support  (above)  lets  your 
child  play  in  the  water  while  seated  upright 

•  The  Reclining  Bath  Chair  (below)  gives  your 
child  full-length  head  and  trunk  support; 
the  angle  of  the  seat  is  easily  adjustable 


Ask  for  our 
FREE  Color 
Catalog  of  man> 
helpful  products 
We'll  also  send 
the  name  of  you 
nearest  dealer. 


□  Camerer,  M.  C.  Gore-A  PARENTS  GUIDE  TO 
COPING  WITH  ADOLESCENT  FRIENDSHIPS:  The 
Three  Musketeer  Phenomenon.  '94,  186  pp.  (7  x 
10),  1  il. 

□  Koziol.  Leonard  F..  Chris  E.  Stout  &  Douglas  H 
Ruben -HANDBOOK  OF  CHILDHOOD  IMPULSE 
DISORDERS  AND  ADHD:  Theory  and  Practice. 

'93.  252  pp.  (7  X  10).  2  ii..  18  tables.  S5375. 

□  Rakow.  Sue  F.  V.  &  Carol  B.  Carpenter- SIGNS  OF 
SHARING:  An  Elementary  Sign  Language  and  Sex 
Awareness  Curriculum.  '93.  380  pp.  (8V2  x  11),  245 
il.,  $45.75. 

□  lones,  Carroll  ]  -CASE  STUDIES  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 
STUDENTS:  Handicapped  «nd  Giited.  '93,  272  pp. 
(7  X  10),  $51.75. 

□  Kass,  Corrine  E.  &  Cleborne  O.  Maddux-A  HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT  VIEW  OF  LEARNING  DISABILI- 
TIES: From  Theory  to  Practice.  '93.  210  pp.  (7  x 
10),  3  il. 

□  Giordano.  Gerald -DIAGNOSTIC  AND  REMEDIAL 
MATHEMATICS  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION.  93.  368 

pp.  (7  X  10),  85  il..  26  tables. 

□  Klijwin.  Thomas  N.  &  Michael  S.  Stinson— DEAF 
STUDENTS  IN  LOCAL  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS: 
Backgrounds,  Experiences,  and  Outcomes.  '93.  174 
pp.  (7  X  10),  30  il.,  10  tables.  $38.75. 

□  lones,  Carroll  I.-CASE  STUDIES  OF  MILDLY 
HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS:  Learning  Disabled, 
Mildly  Mentally  Retarded,  and  Behavior  Disordered. 

'92.  236  pp.  (7  X  10),  $47.75. 

□  Anderson,  Frances  E  -ART  FOR  ALL  THE  CHIL- 
DREN:  Approaches  to  Art  Therapy  for  Children 
with  Disabilities,  2nd  Ed.  '92.  398  pp.  (6^4  x  9y4), 
113  il.,  19  tables,  $59.75. 

□  lones,  Carroll  ]. -SOCIAL  AND  EMOTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  STUDENTS: 
Handicapped  and  Gifted.  '92,  218  pp.  (7  x  10). 
$37.75. 

□  Silverman,  Franklin  H. -LEGAL-ETHICAL  CONSID- 
ERATIONS, RESTRICTIONS,  AND  OBLIGATIONS 
FOR  CLINICIANS  WHO  TREAT  COMMUNICATIVE 
DISORDERS,  2nd  Ed.  '92.  258  pp.  (7  x  10),  13  it.. 
$46.75. 

□  Cipani,  Ennio-A  GUIDE  TO  DEVELOPING 
LANGUAGE  COMPETENCE  IN  PRESCHOOL  CHIL- 
DREN WITH  SEVERE  AND  MODERATE  HANDI- 
CAPS. '91.  268  pp.  (7  X  10).  6  il.,  22  tables, 
$52.75. 

□  Schwenn.  |ohn  C,  Anthony  F.  Rotatori  and  Robert 
A  Fox -UNDERSTANDING  STUDENTS  WITH  HIGH 
INCIDENCE  EXCEPTIONALITIES:  Categorical  and 
Noncateforical  Perspectives.  '91,  272  pp.  (7  x  10), 
4  il..  15  tables.  $43.75. 

□  Reavis,  Donna -ASSESSING  STUDENTS  WITH 
MULTIPLE  DISABILITIES:  Practical  Guidelines  for 
Practitioners.  '90.  110  pp.  (7  x  10).  13  il..  $27.25 


□  Soby,  )eanctte  M.-PRENATAL  EXPOSURE  TO 
DRUGS/ALCOHOL:  Chaiacterittics  and  Educatkmal 
Implications  of  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  and  Co- 
caine/Ptolydrug  Effects.  '94, 128  pp.  (7  x  10),  4  il. 

□  Plumrldge.  Diane  M..  Robin  Bennett.  Nuhad  Dinno 
&  Cynthia  Branson-THE  STUDENT  WITH  A  GE- 
NETIC DISORDER:  Educational  Implications  for 
Special  Education  Teachers  and  for  Physical  Thera- 
pists, Occupational  Therapists,  and  Speech  Path- 
ologists. '93.  382  pp.  (7  X  10).  32  il..  8  tables. 
$73.75 

□  lones,  Carrol!  |.~CASE  STUDIES  OF  SEVERELY/ 
MULTIHANDICAPPED  STUDENTS.  93.  174  pp. 

(7  X  10).  $36.75. 

□  Reglin,  Gary  L. -AT-RISK  "PARENT  AND  FAMILY" 
SCHOOL  INVOLVEMENT:  Strategies  for  Low  In- 
come Families  and  African-American  Families  of 
Unmotivated  and  Underachieving  Students.  '93, 
156  pp.  (7  X  10). 

□  King.  Margaret  A.,  Anne  E.  Oberlin  and  Terry 
Swank- CREATING  A  CHILD-CENTERED  DAY  CARE 
ENVIRONMENT  FOR  TWO-YEAR-OLDS.  93,  144 

pp.  (7  X  10),  $32.75. 

□  Brigance.  Albert  H.  &  Charles  H.  Hargis-EDUCA- 
TIONAL  ASSESSMENT:  Insuring  That  All  Students 
Succeed  in  SchooL  '93.  198  pp.  (7  x  10).  4  il. 

□  Duran,  Elva- VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  EM- 
PLOYMENT OF  THE  MODERATEIY  AND  SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED  AND  AUTISTIC  ADOLESCENT 
WITH  PARTICULAR  EMPHASIS  TO  BILINGUAL 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION.  '92.  182  pp.  (7  x  10).  21  il.. 
$37.75. 

□  Jones,  Carroll  ]. -ENHANCING  SELF-CONCEPTS 
AND  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  MILDLY  HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS:  Learning  Disabled,  Mildly  MenUlly 
Retarded,  and  Behavior  Disordered.  '92,  294  pp. 
(7  X  10).  7  tables,  $50.50. 

□  Irons-Reavis.  Donna -EDUCATIONAL  INTERVEN- 
TION FOR  THE  STUDENT  WITH  MULTIPLE  DIS- 
ABILITIES. '92.  140  pp.  (7  X  10).  31  il..  $30.75. 

□  Hoffman.  Cheryl  M.-SIGN  LANGUAGE  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE  REFERENCE  MANUAL.  '90.  272  pp.  (8V2 
X  11),  $32.50.  spiral  (paper) 

□  Rotatori.  Anthony  F..  Robert  A.  Fox.  David  Sexton 
and  lames  Miller-COMPREHENSIVE  ASSESSMENT 
IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION:  Approaches,  Procedures 
and  Concents.  '90.  578  pp.  (7  x  10).  22  il..  $97.75. 

□  Hughes,  Barry  K. -PARENTING  A  CHILD  WITH 
TRAUMATIC  BRAIN  INfURY.  '90,  111  pp.  (7  x  10). 
3  i!.,  $28.50. 

□  Rose.  Harriet  Wallace- SOMETHING'S  WRONG 
WITH  MY  CHILD!  A  Straightlorwari^  Presentation 
to  Help  Professionals  and  Parents  to  Better  Unde^ 
stand  Themselves  in  Dealing  With  the  Emotionally- 
Charged  Subject  of  Disabled  Children.  87,  210  pp 
(7  X  10).  $35.75. 
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No  Pity 

by  Joseph  P.  Shapiro.  C  199.1 
Published  by  Times  Book^.  a  dii  ision 
of  Random  House.  Inc.  To  order,  call 
I -800' 7X^-M)00,  $25  plus  shipping 
and  handlin^j,.  'Ihe  folloivinjj,  excopt 
has  been  repainted  with  pennission 
from  the  publisher. 

Never  has  ilio  world  of  di.s.iblctl  pco-j 
[')lc  tiianged  m)  fast.  Kapk!  ulvances 
in  icchnolo.uy.  new  civil  rit»lus  protec-j 
ti(Mis,  a  generation  o\  hcttcr-ctlucatedl 
disabled  siudenis  oul  of  -nuiin-l 
streamed"  classrooms,  a  new  group! 
consciousness,  and  political  activism 
mean  more  disabled  people  are  seek- 
ing jobs  and  greater  daily  participation 
in  American  life.    Ikii  prejudice,  soci- 
ety's low  expectations,  and  an  anu- 
(.[uated  welfare  and  social  sei^  ice  sys- 
tem   frustrate    these  burgeoning 
attempts  at  independence.    As  a 
result,  the  new  Lispirations  of  people 
with  disabilities  iiave  gone  unnoticed 
and  misunderstood  by  mainstream 
America.     Ihis  books  attempt  lo 
explain,  to  nondisabled  people  as 
well  as  to  many  disabled  ones,  how 
the  world  and  self-perceptions  of  dis- 
abled people  are  changing.    It  l(K)ks 
at  the  rise  of  what  is  called  the  dis- 
abilitv  rights  movement — the  new 
thinking  by  disabled  people  that  there 
is  no  i^ity  or  tragedy  in  disability,  and 
that  it  is  society  s  myths,  fears,  and 
stereoivpes  that  most  make  being  dis- 
abled difficult. 

I'here  are  hundreds  of  dilferent 
disabilities.  Some  are  congenital: 
most  come  later  in  life.  Some  are  pro- 
gressive.  like  muscular  dystrophy,  cys- 
tic  fibrosis,  and  s(Mne  forms  of  vision 
and  hearing  loss.  Others,  like  seizure 
conditions,  are  ef^isodic.  Multiple 
sclerosis  is  episodic  and  pr(\gressive 
Some  conditions  are  static,  like  the 
loss  ot  a  limb.  Still  others,  like  cancer 
and  occasionally  paralysis,  can  e\en 
go  awav    Some  disabiUiics  are  'hid- 


den."  like  epile|:)sy  or  diabetes. 
Disability  law  also  applies  to  people 
with  perceived  disabilities  such  as 
obesity  or  stuttering,  which  are  not 
disabling  but  create  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination.   Hach  disability  comes  in 
differing  degrees  of  severity.  Hearing 
.lids  can  amplify  sounds  for  most  deat 
.md  hard-of-hearmg  people  but  do 
nothing  for  others,  some  people  w  ith 
autism  sjx-nd  their  lives  in  institutions: 
others  graduate  from  Ivy  League 
sch(K)Is  or  reach  the  top  of  their  pro- 
lessions... 

There  are  some  3"^  million  to  ^3 
million  disabled  Americans,  depend- 
ing on  who  does  the  counting  and 
wiiat  disabilities  are  included,  hi  1991 
the  Institute  of  Medicine,  using  federal 
health  survey  data,  came  up  with  a 
total  of  .^^  million — one  of  every 
ve\en  Americans — who  have  a  disabil- 
it\-  that  interferes  with  daily  activities 
like  work  or  keeping  a  hcnisehold. 
-nisability  ranks  as  the  nation  s  largest 
public  health  problem,  affecting  not 
only  individuals  with  disabling  ccMuli- 
tions  and  their  immediate  families,  but 
also  scK  iety  at  large.  "  the  report  con- 
c  ludes. 

During  debate  on  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act.  law-makers. 


IMesideni  lUish.  advocates,  ar 
meinlx"--  of  the  media  freely  ust 
the  higher  figure  of  43  millio 
That  number  came  from  other  fe 
eral  data.   But  even  this  figure  d 
not  include  j-jeople  with  learnii 
disabilities,  some  mental  illne.* 
those  with  AIDS,  or  people  wi 
are  WW  positive  and  have  oth 
conditions  ccwered  under  the  ci 
rights  legislation.    Researchers  c;i 
I  not  agree  on  the  size  of  the  disab 
IV  population  because  they  have 
consensus  on  w  hat  constitutes  d 
ability... 

rhe  disability  movement  i,^ 
mosaic  movement  for  the  199( 
Diversitv  is  its  central  characters 
No  one  leader  or  organization  <. 
claim  to  speak  for  all  disabled  peo[ 
It  is  accepted,  as  a  matter  of  com 
that  members  of  the  disability  cu" 
will  hold  shades  of  belief  and  not  h 
to  an  overriding  orthodoxy.  All  s(^ 
crusades  are  made  up  of  people  v 
complex  and  var\*ing  opinions, 
today  the  black  civil  rights  and  fe 
nist  movements,  in  particular,  are  | 
icived  as  struggling  with  such  dive 
t\  o(  thought  and  weakened  by  c 
lenges  to  traditional  thinking, 
result  is  to  diminish  our  apprecia 
of  the  enormcnis  change  each  c: 
has  brought  about.  Without  one  h 
Iv  visible  leader,  the  disability  m» 
ment  has  gone  largely  unnoticet 
nondisabled  people.  Hut  l'>y  its  ac 
tance  of  differences,  the  campaigr 
disability  rights  has  forged  a  pow 
coalition  of  millions  of  people 
disabilities,  their  families,  and  i" 
th.at  work  with  them.  People 
disabilities  have  been  a  hidden. 
underst(M)d  minority,  often  rout 
deprived  of  the  basic  life  choices 
even  the  most  disadvantaged  ar 
us  take  for  granted.  In  the  last  tw 
to  thirty  years,  little  noticed  alon 
the  civil  rights  struggles  of  Afr 
.Americans.  wcMnen.  gays  and  lesi 
and  other  niinorities.  another  n 
ment  has  slowly  taken  shap 
demand  for  disabled  people  the 


damenial  rights  that  have  already 
been  granted  to  all  other  Ainerican.s. 
It  has  led  to  the  emergence  of  a  group 
ecmsciousness.  even  the  sian  of  a  dis- 
abiiiiy  culture,  which  did  not  exist 
naiionalK'  even  as  recently  as  the  lale 


This  hook  is  in  pan  a  chronicle  oi" 
the  ff^rmaticm  of  this  movement  and 
the  issues  and  identities  that  define  it. 

At  the  same  time.  I  hope  to  help  draw 
attention  to  the  political  and  social 
issues  that  have  yet  to  he  resolved. 
There  is  potent  and  widespread  sujv 


pon  for  the  movement  s  accomplish- 
ments and  goals  among  disabled  peo- 
ple, their  families,  and  friends,  and 
even  many  of  the  charilN  and  protes- 
.sional  group*^  that  are  so  often  the  tar- 
get of  the  movement's  anger,  but  the 
stmggle  is  far  from  owr.  I 
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Children,  like  adults,  difte-r  one  Ironi 
another.  None  (with  the  excet'>tion 
perhaps  of  identical  twins)  looks 
exactly  like  .someone  else,  none  has  a 
\'oice  that  .sounds  exactly  like  some- 
one else,  and  none  of  them  thinks 
exactly  like  .someone  el.se.  The  brain 
compri.ses  billions  of  neurons:  it  is 
unrealistic  to  believe  that  any  two 
brains  are  exactly  alike  in  .structure, 
organization,  and  function. 

Schools  are  very  much  like  one 
another.  True,  no  teacher  is  exacth 
like  another  teacher,  but  most  instruc- 
tional programs  are  very  much  alike 
(indeed,  many  schools  j^urchase  and 
use  the  same  instructional  programs), 
most  school  buildings  are  organized 
much  the  .same,  and  most  schools  use 
the  same  achievement  tests  (hence,  the 
same  instructional  goals)  iluit  scale  the 
children  against  national  norms. 


iJifficuities 


W  hat  happens  when  an  unu.sually 
tall  child  enters  a  standard  first  grade 
clas.sroom  and  the  leacher  finds  tiial 
there  are  no  desks  thai  can  accomnK> 
date  him''  She  inff^rms  someone  in 
the  Iniilding  that  she  needs  a  larger 
desk  for  this  child.  She  does  not  teel 
the  need  to  have  a  series  of  coasulta- 
lions  and  apply  a  label  ("extra  tall." 
perhaj^s)  before  she  submits  her 
request;  the  school  custodian 
responds  without  cjue.stions.  A  larger 
desk  is  brought  to  the  cla.ssroom  and 
life  goes  on. 

What  happens  when  a  left-hand- 
ed child  enters  a  standard  first  grade 
classroom  that  contams  desks  tor 
right-handed  children  onh?  '!'he 
leacher — without  seeking  someone 
elses  opinion  and  wiliiout  having  a 
panel  ol  expeHs  testify  that  the  child 
is  truly  lefl-handed — has  a  left-handed 
desk  brought  to  her  room. 

What  happens  when  a  six-year- 
old  with  immature  \isual  or  audiiorv 
perceptual  skills,  or  inept  language 


ability,  shows  up  in  a  standard  tirsi 
grade  cla.ssroom?    Ihe  teacher — 
usually  unaware  of  the  deficits — 
stalls  off  by  attempting  to  teach  this 
child  the  .standard  curriculum  in  the 
.standard  fashion,    by  midterm,  the 
teacher  has  become  sufficiently  frus 
trated  and  concerned  that  (if  the 
school  is  located  m  a  middle -class 
neighborhood)  she  recjuesls  coniei 
ences  with  the  .school  diagnostician 
and  the  child  s  parents.  (If  the  school 
is  located  in  a  po(^r  neighborhood, 
she  might  simply  shaig  and  accept  the 
situation  as  not  unusual.    Isn't  that 
unfortunate''') 

During  the  teacher-parent  confer- 
ence, mention  is  probably  made  oi 
possible  dyslexia,  or  attention  deficit 
di.sorder.  or  .something  like  that,  and 
the  parent  is  surprised  and  troubled. 
This  is  followed  by  more  tests,  con- 
ducted m  and  perhaps  out  of  .school, 
and  more  conferences.  Finally,  in  the 
best  f>l  cases,  the  child  acciuires  a 
label  that  earns  bini  nonstandard  cir 
cumstances  tor  all  or  part  of  the 
.school  day.  He  is  taught  in  different 
ways,  with  the  methods  decided  b\ 
the  teacher,  who  was  prepared  for  her 
job  by  c(;llege  instructors  who  rarely, 
it  e\  er.  have  had  direct  teaching  expe- 
riences with  this  kind  of  child.  In 
even  worse  ca.ses.  the  child  is  simpK 
labeled.  The  label  becomes  the  rea- 
son for  his  .school  difficulties,  and  thai 
is  that. 

!n  all  cases,  the  child  s  school  clit- 
liculties  are  his  problems,  not  the 
school  s.  if  he  has  an  idiosyncralic 
brain,  then  he  must  pav  the  consc 
(juences.  Indeed.  e\  en  it  special 
insinictional  circumstances  are  pro\id- 
ed.  the  problem  remains  his  and  he  is 
expec  ted  to  overcome  it  m  a  reason 
able  length  ot  time  because  schools 
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cannot  iKComniotlaic  idiosyncratic 
needs  torcvcr.  After  all,  'he  has  to 
iK'Conie  independent  sonieiimc."  and 
"the  sooner  tlie  better." 

Do  his  leacliers  expect  him  to 
•get  better" — to  reach  a  [^oini  w  here 
he  will  learn  ihe  way  -normar*  chil- 
dren learni'  Some  may.  but  they  are 
rare.  I'sually  the  label  once  attached 
remains  attached,  and  with  it  accep- 
tance of  the  "facf  that  this  child  w  ill 
endure  his  |')robleni  for  life. 

This  is  wrong  both  in  principle 
and  in  fact.  True,  a  good  number  of 
children  enter  school  unready  for  the 
experience,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
blame  the  schools  for  this,  liut  nei- 
ther is  there  reason  t<">  blame  the 
child.  He  did  not  make  the  laws  that 
condemned  him  to  this  fate,  and  he 
did  not  design  the  genetic,  physiologi- 
cal, and  experiential  factors  that  made 
him  what  he  is. 

The  iob  of  the  elementaiy  school 
educational  prcxess  is  to  teach  chil- 
dren the  information  and  skills  they 
will  need  to  perform  .satisfactorily  in 
.secondary-  school.  Within  this  under- 
taking, the  first  major  goal  of  the  edu- 
cational process  is  ro  teach  the  child 
liow  to  an  accurate  and  fluent 
reader,  speller,  writer,  and  calculator 
(how  to  deal  with  information  in  sym- 
bolically coded  form). 

If  that  goal  is  achieved  'on  sched- 
ule*— typically,  bcfc^re  the  end  of  th.ird 
grade — then  the  child  has  a  good 
chance  to  go  on  succes.sfully  to  inter- 
mediate and  secondary  education  and, 
perhaps,  beyond.  If  that  goal  is  not 
achieved  on  .schedule,  then  the  child 
will  be  behind  when  he  enters  fourth 
grade,  and  the  prolxibilities  are  that 
he  will  remam  behind  for  the  remain- 
der o['  his  .school  years.  In  fact,  the 
gap  between  where  he  should  be  and 
where  he  is  will  widen,  inevitably 
causing  him  frustration  leading  to 
anger  toward  the  society  that  placed 
him  in  these  circumstances,  and 
toward  himself  and  his  failure. 

The  central  theme  of  this  book  is 
that  none  of  this  need  occur,  //'par- 
ents were  aware  of  the  imponance  ol 
presch(K>l  development  and  hcnv  it 
influences  early  learning,  and  // 
schools  were  able  and  willing  to  iden- 
tifv  and  accommodate  children  wIk^ 
enter  .school  ncu  yet  ready  for  .stan- 
dard conditions,  then  mo.st  of  the  chil- 
dren who  bear  the  special  education 
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labels  cited  so  often  in  Itliis  book! 
would  never  bave  been  so  labeled. 
The\  would  have  emerged  from  tbe 
primarx'  grades  appropriately  fluent  in 
the  basic  coding  systems  of  the  class- 
room and  been  able  to  move  into  the 
learning  demands  of  the  intermediate 
and  secondaiy  grades  successfully. 

My  chief  argument  then  is  thai 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent 
learning  disability  (as  the  term  is  cur- 
rently defined).  Rather,  there  are  chil- 
dren with  special  instructional  need> 
who  become  disabled  (the  way  any 
individual  may  become  disabled  after 
experiencing  some  harmful  event) 
because  of  society's  failure  to  identify- 
and  treat  them  properly  before  they 
entered  school,  and  because  of  their 
school  s  failure  to  recognize  and  sen  e 
their  special  (but  not  unreasonable) 
needs  once  they  did  enter. 

A  learning  disability  is  not  forever 
imless  we  allow  it  lo  be.  H 
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ment.  emotional  problems,  hearing 
impairments,  orthopedic  handicaps  and 
mental  retardation.  Each  of  the  units 
gives  information  first,  then  simulation 
expenences  and  problem-solving  exer* 
cises.  An  easy-to-use  teachers'  guide  Is 
included. 


MAIL  TO: 


EXCEPTIONAL  PARENT  PRESS 

209  Harvard  Street,  Suite  303,  Brookline,  MA  02146-5005 


▼  ▼  ▼ 


Order  Form  ▼  ▼  t 


Address.. 


I 
I 

I  City_ 
I  State. 


ZIP 


QTY  TITLE 

UNIT  PRICE  TOTAL 

Master  Kit 

$445 

Evaluation  Package 

S66 

MASTER  KIT 

The  Master  kit  includes  one  of  each  kit 
with  guide,  packed  in  a  foot-locker  size, 
display/storage/transport  case 
S420.00  (plus  S25  shipping  &  handling) 

EVALUATION  PACKAGE 

The  Evaluation  package  contains  one  of 
each  ol  the  seven  guides  plus  all  matenals 
for  teaching  the  opening  unit.  Some 
Ways  the  Same.  Some  Ways  Different 
$56.00  (plus  Sic  shipping  &  handling) 


I  Telephone  

I 

I  /  have  enclosed  m  y  check  pa  yable  to 

I  Exceptional  Parent  Press  or  charge  to  my 

I  3  Mastercard  ^  VISA 

I  Account  Number  (All  Digits) 

I  - 


ERIC 


ExreplioMl  Parr  rI 


I 
I 
I 

October  1993 


Expiration 


Signature 


Sub-Total 


MA  Residents 
5*.  Sates  Tar 


TOTAL 


U  S  tunas  oily  These  onces  are  suDiect  10  change  Piease  allow  4-6  weeks  (or  deiivorv  Reiums  must  be  made  wiir^m  4  weeks  ol  aei'vCfV  No  overseas  reiums 
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KID-KART 


THE  KID-E-Plus 
Bus  Transport  Models 


What  You  Should  Know... 

This  versatile,  lightweight,  primary  use  chair  allows 
easy  maneuverability  in  the  home  and  school  and 
is  also  sturdy  enough  for  outdoor  mobility. 
Features  tilt-in-space,  and  many  accessories  for 
convenience  and  positioning.  Will  accommodate 
children  within  the  full  spectrum  of  severity  with 
varying  degrees  of  involvement  and  allows  for 
many  years  of  growth. 


Want  to  Know  More? 
(800)  388-5273 


Product  SPECiFiCATiONS 


Growth 
Tilt-In  Space 
Seat  to  footrest 
Seat  Width 
]  Seat  Depth  Adj. 
Weight 


Kki-E-Plus/To  Age  7;  'X  To  Age  1 1 
30°  of  tilt 

6"  -  12"forthe  Plus,  10"  -  IS**  for  'X 
7"  - 13"  for  the  Plus.  7"  - 15"  for  X 
6"  - 12"  for  the  Plus,  9"  - 15"  for  'X' 
24  *  29  lbs 


Four  Models  To  Choose  From 


kid'kart 


KID-KART  cares  about  kids 

126  Rosebud.  Suite  #1 
Belarade.  MT  59714 


HEADGEAR 


POSITIONING 


Also  -  Flotation  Devices,  Toileting  Aids,  Helmet 
Covers,  Utensil  Handles  &  much  more. 


Call  and  See  It:  For  Product  Information 

Danmar  Products,  Inc.   (800)  783  -1998 


With  a  life  plan, 
you1l  always  be  sure  of 
your  loved  one's  future 

Estate  Planning  tor  Persons  with  Disabilities  provides  essential 
intormation  and  guidance  to  hundreds  of  families  every  month.  Our 
national  network  of  skilled  and  experienced  local  attorneys  and  estate 
planners  can  assist  families  with  a  son  or  daughter  who  has  a  disability 
to  develop  comprehensive  life  plans  including  wills,  special  needs 
trusts,  guardianships,  advocacy,  balancing  private  and  government 
benefits.  EPPD  representatives  provide  FREE  initial  interviews  to 
determine  your  needs  and  FREE  group  seminars  for  parents.  We  have 
an  office  near  you.  EPPD  is  not  a  guardianship  or  master  trust  program, 
but  assists  parents  in  locating  all  services  necessary  to  provide  a  secure 
future  for  their  loved  one.  Call  today  to  receive  a  FREE  brochure  and 
the  location  of  your  local  EPPD  representative. 


Richard  W.  Fee 
Executive  Director 

Suite  112,  3100  Arapahoe  Ave. 
Boulder,  CO  80303 


ESTATE 
PLANNING  FOR 
PERSONS  WITH 
DISABILITIES 


(800)  448-1071 

A  division  of  Protective  Life  Insurance  Company 


by  Ruth  A.  Wilson 


As  parents  of  children  with  special  needs,  you  real- 
ize the  importance  of  developing  individualized 
educational  plans  for  your  children.  What  may 
be  less  obvious,  however,  is  the  importance  oi 
developing  individualized  plans  for  yourseKe.s.  While  your 
son  or  daughter  needs  an  lEF.  parents  ma\-  need  an  ILEP. 
an  Individualized  Life  Enhancement  Plan. 

Since  stress  and  burnoui  can  create  havoc  in  our  live.s. 
the  development  of  an  ILHP  can  be  an  important  first  step 
toward  a  more  personally  satisfying  way  of  life. 

Needs  assessment 

Developing  an  ILEP  is  not  that  different  from  developing  an 
lEP.  The  basic  process  is  the  same.  As  with  an  lEP.  we 
start  with  an  assessment  of  our  need.s.  proceed  through 
identifying  appropriate  goals  and  action  statenient.s  and 
then  establish  a  plan  for  evaluation.  The  first  pan — deter- 
mining where  you  are — is  based  on  a  needs  assessment  of 
one's  personal  life,  ^'ou  might  ask  yourself.  "Where  am  I 
on  the  scale  of  living  a  personally  satisfying  life?'"  Next, 
examine  the  various  aspects  of  your  life  to  identity 
strengths  and  needs.  Think  about  your  physical,  social  and 
emotional  well-being.  The  following  are  some  (|uestions 
you  might  ask: 

Physical:  I)t)  I  feel  vibrant  and  health\?  Do  I  feel  pinsie.il- 
ly  fit?  Ani  I  exercising  and  eating  well?  Do  I  gi\e  m\  body 
enough  rest  and  relaxation? 

Social:  How  often  do  I  get  together  with  friencLs.  or  go  t(^ 
movies,  concerts  or  plays?  W  hat  kind  of  social  life  do  1 
have? 

Emotiinuiipsychologiccil:  Do  I  like  myseU?  Am  I  general  1\" 
satisfied  with  my  life?  Am  I  ha\  ing  fun? 

After  examining  your  j')ersonal  life  and  determining 
your  strengths  and  needs,  it's  time  to  set  priorities  ^'our 
needs  assessment  may  ha\e  indicated  that  \c)u  rarel\-  exer- 
ci.se.  lliat  you  re  rathcM*  di.sorganized  in  your  work,  and  that 
you  spend  veiy  little  time  with  your  friends.  II  you  feel 
that  one  or  more  of  these  areas  plays  only  a  small  part  in 
your  life,  ignore  it.  The  point  of  the  self  examination  is  to 
identify  areas  of  neglect  or  need  that  are  inipoiiant  tt^  nou 

(loals 

Once  you  identify  and  prioritize  areas  ol  concern,  you  can 
make  specific  plans  for  changes  in  your  lile.  This  is  pari 
two  of  the  ILEP  process — the  development  of  gt>als  joi 


yourself.  The  goals  on  your  ILEI^  should  be  general  state- 
ments of  what  you  hope  to  accomplish  o\er  a  certain  peri- 
od of  time.  ILEP  goals  might  include  to  spend  more  time 
with  my  children."  "to  spend  less  time  at  work"  or  "to 
become  more  socially  active."  Because  an  ILEP  is  intended 
It)  enhance  the  tjuality  of  your  life,  it's  important  to  limit 
yourself  to  no  more  than  two  or  three  goals.  Trying  to 
concentrate  on  too  many  goals  at  one  time  will  cause  fiiis- 
tration  and  stress  rather  than  feelings  of  joy  and  satisfaction. 

Part  three  of  the  ILEP  process  in\(^l\es  moving  Irom 
abstract  goals  to  actual  changes  in  your  life  b\  translating 
your  goals  to  "  action  statements.  "  These  action  statements 
are  comparable  to  the  short  term  objectixes  t)n  an  lEP. 
They  outline  the  steps  you  can  take  right  now  to  make  iX)s- 
iii\e  changes  in  your  life.  For  exami:)le.  if  one  of  your 
goals  is  to  develop  closer  friendships,  a  related  action  might 
be  to  \- is  it.  write  or  call  a  friend  at  least  once  a  week. 

.-\s  with  short-term  obiecti\es  on  an  lEP,  the  action 
statements  in  part  three  of  your  ILEP  should  be  positive, 
realistic  and  measurable.  Keep  these  statements  positive  by 
focusing  on  what  \ou  want  or  what  you're  mo\  ing  toward. 
The  folk)wing  examples  illustrate  the  difference  between 
p()siii\e  and  negati\e  statements. 


Positive 

I  ni  ^'o///£,j  /(;  iraik .  Uf  tuitiulcs 
ihiriii^  wy  liDicb  hour  three 
times  a  ireeh. 

/■///  iioiiiu,  to  i^et  nu'olred  itt  the 
S(  icial  CO)}]}}]  it  tee  a  t  ch  i  o'ch . 


I  })i  M^'^'^M     l^lo^t  sowethiJig ]){}} 
to  do  irith  my  SO) I  at  least  one 
ei  vjitjij^  each  irceh. 


Negative 

/  ///  j^oini*  ti:  stn/>  eatniii 
lunch  at  my  desk*  ei vn ' 
day. 

I  m  goiJi^u  to  spend 
fewer  evenings  by 
myself  at  home. 

I  n?  i^oiJii^  to  stop 
fiiihting  with  my  son 
orer  his  messv  room. 


Be  realistic 

In  addition  to  being  positiNe.  your  action  statements  must 
also  be  realistic.  l'\'en  though  you  may  want  to  take  walks 
during  your  luncli  lu)ur.  this  may  be  an  unrealistic  goal. 
Perhaps  the  enxironment  aro'!ncl  \  t>ur  home  (M-  workplace 
is  not  conducixc  it>  a  relaxing  iinigorating  walk.  11  your 
actit)n  statements  aren  l  realistic,  you  ll  only  be  setting  your- 
self up  to  tail  by  tr\ing  to  work  something  into  your  lite 
that  docsn  t  la,    As  with  vour  child  s  II-P.  its  l.ir  belter  to 
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have  a  plan  that  can  bu  accompli.shed — even  if  it 
moves  you  only  one  small  step  toward  a  desired 
j^oal — than  to  decide  on  a  plan  that  sets  you  up  for 
failure  and  disappointment. 

Keep  track  of  proi^ress 

Action  statements  also  need  lo  i>e  lueasurahle.  ^'ou 
must  he  ahle  to  objectively  .uauue  whether  or  not 
you're  makinu  changes  in  the  rit^iit  direction.  Objective 
measures  keep  us  honest.  They  can  also  .serve  as  pow- 
erful i^oti  valors. 

It's  important  to  evaluate  progress  toward  your 
goals.  An  evLiluation  plan  should  include  .specific  moni- 
toring activities  which  will  he  carried  out  ai  regular  inter- 
vals. I'or  example,  if  one  of  your  goals  is  to  sjK-nd  more 
lime  with  your  friends  and  \'()u\e  decided  to  contact  a 
friend  at  least  once  a  week,  you  n);'  plan  to  ev  aluate  the 
past  week's  progress  everv'  Sunday  laorning. 

Write  a  contract 

I'he  la.st  pan  of  the  ILIiP  process  i.s  to  enter  into  li  written 
agreement  with  \()urse*lf.  In  this  pan  you  will  write  a  con- 
tract promising  that  you  will  take  del'inilive  steps  lo  lake 
care  of  yourself.  One  way  to  .start  this  staiemeni  is  as  fol- 
lows: *  Because  I  value  myself  and  believe  in  living  a 
healthy,  balanced  life.  1  will..."* 

Once  you Ve  finalized  your  ILEP.  sign  ii.  dale  it  and  cel- 
ebrate. Oo  something  special  for  \'ourself  fioiv —  take  a 
walk  in  a  park,  go  out  to  eat  with  a  friend,  or  spend  all 
afternoon  reading  a  novel. 

Now  its  time  to  implement  your  individualized  Life 
Knhancement  Plan.  Investing  time  and  energy  in  an  ILEP 
can  make  your  life  healthier  and  more  .saiisfv  ing.  Children 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  need  an  investment  of  time, 
energy,  and  planning  in  order  to  accomplish  important 
goals  in  lite.  To  a\*oid  stress  imd  burnout,  parents  also 
need  individualized  plans  tor  continued  growth  and  loy.  I 

Ruth  A.  \\"i/sofi  is  afi  assisfaut  profcsso}  in  the  DepcDimcnit  (/ 
Sf)ecial  liducation  at  Bowling  drcoi  State  I'liiivrsity  in 
Bt)irlin^  (rrecfi,  Ohio,  "^he  has  a  master's  dejiirce  in  special 
cdiicatio}}  a  fid  a  doctorate  in  early  childhood  e^lncation. 
Dr.  Wllsofi  was  a  special  education  teacher  for  12  years  and 
has  n  tfrk'ed  irith  stndoits  from  preschool  throuiih  tfradnate 
school.  She  lires  with  her  husband.  Fred,  in  Toledo.  Ohio. 
She  has  two  daughters,  a  step-dauiihter  aiul  a  i^rafidson. 


1.  Where  am  inoNN?  /^^J^r^</a 

2.  Where  do  \  want  to  go?  ■ 
ties  into  ^^^l^-  soofJ  acC>Wties 


3  Action  statements 
Saturday  t^^^'^'''^^' 


4  Evaluation  plan 


Mv  solemn  praise  _ 


Signature,  z*'^^^^ 
Witness:  (optional) 
note-  Ootobe^^  25,  1992 


Sample  hidividualized  Life 
Enhan^iement  Plan  (ILEP 


EDITORIAL 


Health  Care  Reform- 
Write  Now 


Health  care  reform  is  a  cen- 
tral issue  for  e\  er\'one  con- 
cerned with  tlie  Hves  of 
children  and  adulis  with 
disabilities.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if 
only  one  child  was  denied  needed 
bealtii  care  or  only  one  family  forced 
into  bankruptcy  trying  to  pay  for 
uninsured  health  care.  But  we  know 
all  too  well  that  there  are  thousands 
t)f  such  tragic  stories.  That  is  w  hy  this 
odiiorial.  like  William  Sciarillo's  fine 
article  in  this  issue,  urges  readers  to 
take  an  active  role  in  the  health  care 
reform  process. 

W'e  have  spoken  with  a  numbei' 
of  people  with  disabiliies.  parents  and 
professionals  who  ha\e  been  in\'iied 
to  share  their  views  on  health  care 
reform  with  the  President's  task  force. 


All  ha\'e  come  away  greatly  impressed 
by  the  breadth  and  depth  of  knowl- 
edge, willingness  to  listen  and  com- 
passion shown  by  Mrs.  Clinton.  Mrs. 
Gore,  the  President,  the  Vice  President 
and  N'arious  task  force  staff. 

By  the  time  our  thousands  of 
readers  recei\e  this  issue  of 
Except  to  J  uil  Parent,  the  details  of  the 
President  s  health  care  reform  package 
will  ha\'e  been  released.  ?Iealth  care 
reform  will  be  the  topic  of  much 
deixiie  in  Congress,  in  the  media  and 
among  thoughtful,  caring  citizen^ 
across  the  country*.  "Special  interest" 
groups  will  be  hard  at  work  lobbying 
for  or  against  specific  features  of  i^ie 
plan  while  ordinary*  Americans  try  to 
figure  out  how  the  rcform.s  might 
affect  their  da\  -to-dav  li\'es. 


Hie  reform  process  offeis  parents, 
people  with  disabilities  and  adNocales 
an  historic  opportunity  lo  be  heard 
and  to  make  a  difference.  We  need 
to  tell  our  stories  to  everyone  who 
will  listen.  Our  friends,  neighbors, 
fellow  voters  and  local  and  national 
elected  officials  need  to  hear  about: 

•  the  pain  and  hardship  caused  by 
exi. sting  programs  that  exclude  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  from  health 
insurance  cf)verage  or  exclude  entire 
families  from  group  insurance  pn^- 
grams  l')e cause  one  family  member 
has  a  di.sabilit)': 

•  the  anguish  of  being  trapped  in  a 
job  or  geographic  location  because 
changing  jobs  means  losing  health 
insurance: 

•  the  frustration  of  being  forced  to 


MGHTBACK! 

Stay  informed  about  the  disability  issues  that  matter 
to  you:  Advocacy,  Legal  Rights,  Access,  Medical, 
Jobs,  Communications,  and  Sexual  Matters. 
Ability  Access  Announces 
"Your  Voice'' 
A  monthly  newsletter  that  gives  you  a  forum 

to  ask  YOUR  questions  and  get 

STRAIGHT  ANSWERS 
from  our  Experts:  Advocates,  Lawyers, 
Doctors,  High  Tech  Solutions,  Product  Review 
and  General  Information 

GET  INVOLVED  WITH  THE  SOLUTION 


Count  me  in.  1  would  like  to  become  an  Ability  Access: 

  Supporter.  A  $17.95  donation  includes  a  newsletter 

for  a  year 

  Contributing  Supporter.  $25,00  donation  receives 

newsletter/benefits. 
  Mora!  Supporter.  S5.00  helps  us  keep  it  going. 

Name  


Address 

Cit>   

State  


-Zip . 


Mai)  to. 
Ability  Access 
613  B.  Grand  A\c 
Rscondido.  CA  92025 


•  1 
I 


Credit  Card  calls:  1-8()0'S58-51 16  M-F  8:30  >  5:30  PST 
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Empowering 
Individuals  to  Share 
Their  God-given  Gifts 
with  the  Community 

St.  John's  Villa,  founded  in  1948,  Is  a  private,  Catholic,  non- 
profit residential  community  providing  a  caring,  loving 
environment  which  enhances  the  growth  of  each  adult 
resident  towards  self-acceptance  and  respect.  The  Villa 
integrates  a  residential  adult  population  with  mild  to  severe 
mental  retardation  with  outreach  programs  in  Carroll  County 
attempting  to  empower  Individuals  to  share  their  God-given 
gifts  with  the  community.  St.  John's  Villa,  nestled  in  the  hills 
of  northeastern  Ohio,  resembles  a  small  rural  community 
and  is  located  near  the  friendly  town  of  Carrollton. 


Services 

Vcx:ational  Training 
>  Speech  and  Language 
Development 

•  Physical  Education 
and  Swimming 

*  Case  K^anagement 
Services 


Provided 

•  Leisure  Activities 

•  Personal  Living  Skilis 

•  Social  and  Domestic 
Skill  Training 

•  Community-based 
Supportive  Employment 
and  Living 


St.  John's  Villa 


For  Information  Contact: 
Sister  Elaine  Weber,  O.S.F. 
Executive  Director 
(216)  627-9789 


Mailing  Address: 
P.O.  Box  457 
620  Roswell  Rd.  N.W. 
Carrollton.  OH  44615 
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.uccpl  l(uv  coNi.  ;4cneric  nrocliui^ 
uvhcclciuiirN.  coinnuinication  de\ices. 
oic.)  or  services — and  these  often 
(^l)iained  only  after  hours  and  hours 
of  paperwork  and  telephone  calls — 
Ivcause  health  insurance  j^ro\'iders 
refuse  to  [)ay  for  more  appro|-)riaie. 
specialized  j")r()ducis  and  seivices: 

•  the  stress  of  living  with  fear  of 
financial  disaster  knowing  that  needed 
Ilea  It  h  care  is  not  covered  by  existing 
insurance  plans. 

Many  Americans  still  do  not 
understand  the  critical  need  for 
change  in  the  current  health  care 
"non-system."  Telling  our  stories  can 
make  a  difference.  When  our  stories 
are  told.  I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  will  agree  that  major 
changes  must  be  made. 

Our  fellow  citizens  must  also  be 
educated  aboiu  the  differences 
beivvcen  sh<)ri-term  and  long-term 
costs.  liisiorically.  this  message  has 
been  difficult  lo  communicate.  .Many 
Americans  fail  lo  realize  that  investing 
in  a  child's  needs  today  can  mean  \ast 
savings  in  the  future.  W'e  nui.st  find 
ways  to  explain  that  many  health 
problems  experienced  b\'  [")eople  with 
^.lisabilties  could  have  been  prcivnicd 
by  appropriate  inler\eniion.  The  pur- 


thase  o!"  a  specialized  mobility  aid  or 
sj)ccialized  (.are  lodciy  can  result  in 
large  monetarN'  sa\ings  in  the  future. 
Pay  now...  or  pay  ///ore  later. 

It  is  up  (o  each  ()f  us  to  examine 
the  l^resident  s  spcciiic  {proposals,  and 
to  decide  w  here  we  stand  on  each 
component.  lixceptional  Pcircni  will 
strive  to  present  further  details  and 
informed  commentar\'  in  the  months  to 
come.  It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to 
take  a  position  on  any  one  aspect  of 
health  care  reform.  The  point  of  this 
editorial  is  to  encourage  ever\'  parent 
and  advocate  to  speak  out  flow,  to 
educate  people  about  the  need  for 
change.  Too  many  children  and  fami- 
lies ha\  e  been  abused  for  far  too  long. 

Just  a  few  short  years  ago.  adults 
and  children  around  the  world  wor- 
ried about  the  \'er\'  real  possibility  of 
nuclear  war.  Todav.  despite  a  num- 
ber of  terrible  gco]")olitical  disputes, 
our  fears  ot'  global  nuclear  annihila- 
tion ha\"e  hirgeb"  dissipated.  \\"h\? 
Because  real  pe(jple  had  the  boldness 
to  speak  out  and  the  courage  to 
choose  a  r\ew  course.  .\nd  they 
i^rought  about  incredible  changes. 

.\Iembers  of  Congress  do  read 
their  mail.  What  if  all  the  readers  of 
l:.\-ccl)iional  Pcircut  sent  a  letter  to 


their  legislators  specifically  explaining 
how  health  care  reform  could  change 
their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their  chil- 
dren? i^e  assured,  our  elected  officials 
would  take  notice  and  respond  con- 
structively. And  sup[")ose  each  ot  our 
leaders  were  brave  enough  to  call  a 
talk  show  ,  write  a  leuer  to  the  editor 
of  a  local  newspaper  or  speak  out 
about  health  care  relorm  in  some 
other  public  forum.  With  real  stories 
from  real  jX'ople.  public  support  foi 
major  changes  would  intensify. 

The  President  has  presented  hi> 
proposals.  Some  resist  change  because 
they  fear  the  unknown.  But  we 
l)elieve  that  most  Americans,  including 
most  health  care  providers,  know  that 
our  health  care  programs  are  not  work- 
ing effect i\e I y  for  many  citizens  and 
that  the  situation  is  worsening  with 
each  dav.  \\  ith  or  without  our  involve- 
ment in  the  jirocess.  changes  art 
inevitable.  B\  choosing  to  be  involved 
we  can  determine  the  form  sucf 
changes  will  take.  Let  us  resolve  ioda\ 
that  we  will  take  e\er\-  possible  actior 
to  ensure  that  these  changes  responc 
to  the  needs  of  children  w  ith  disabili 
lies  and  their  families.  B 
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Purchasing  a  Hearing  Aid 

Heanng  loss  doesn 't  have  to  mean  losing  out  on  life, 
A  properly  fitted  hearing  aid  and  appropriate  instruction 
in  its  use  can  help  many  children  who 
hare  impaired  hearing. 


Detecting  a  hearing  loss 

Many  health-related  factors  can  influence  a  child's  inherent  ability  to 
hear  properly.  Children  with  disabilities  such  as  Down  syndrome,  cere- 
bral palsy  or  cleft  palate  often  have  impaired  hearing.  Head  trauma  and 
baaerial  or  viral  diseases  can  also  cause  hearing  loss.  Even  some  drug 
therapies  can  affect  hearing  by  killing  hair  cells  in  the  inner  ear. 

Your  child  may  have  a  hearing  loss  if  he  or  she: 

•  hears  voices  when  people  are  talking  but  has  to  strain  to  understand 
their  words  (You  may  find  that  this  problem  occurs  frequently  or  that  it 
happens  only  with  certain  people  or  in  cenain  situations.) 

•  often  asks  people  to  repeat  what  they  said 

•  frequently  complains  that  people  mumble 

•  plays  the  TV  or  radio  very  loudly 

•  caiinot  hear  the  doorbell  or  the  telephone 

•  finds  that  looking  at  people  when  they  talk  makes  what  they  say  easi- 
er to  understand. 

Take  your  child  for  a  hearing  evaluation  if  he  or  she  shows  any  of 
these  symptoms  on  a  regular  basis. 

Audiologists 

An  aucliohjyiiit  is  a  health  care  professic^nai  w  hci  specializes  in  preventing,  identi- 
i\'\nsi  and  assessing  hearing  impairmeni.  At  least  {\  states  require  that  audic^Ui- 
gists  he  licensed  \o  practice. 

An  aiidiologist  can. 

•  gi\e  ytuir  child  a  ilKirough  iiearing  e\  aliiatiun 

•  recommend  a  hearing  aid — and  adjiistmenis — lo  meet  your  child  s  specific 
needs,  (Many  audiologists  also  provide,  fit  and  adiust  hearing  aids.  Others  refer 
clients  to  a  hearing  aid  distributor  J 

•  teach  your  child  how  to  use  a  heanng  aid 

•  suggest  other  ways  to  impro\  e  hearing. 

For  a  list  ot  audiologists  in  your  state,  contact;  American  Speech-Language- 
Hearing  AssociatKMi  (.\SHA).  10801  Rockville  Pike.  Rcx-kville.  Mar\-land  208S2, 
(800)  (\-^8-825S  (l'..s.  and  Canada). 


Hearing  evaluation 

An  audiologist  will  use  special  equipment  lo  measure  your  child's  heanng  of  dif- 
ferent "pitches  '  and  understanding  of  spoken  words.  After  testing  both  ears,  the 
audiologist  will  explain  the  type  and  degree  of  any  hearing  lo.*>s. 

If  vour  child  has  a  pattern  of  iieanng  loss  that  can  usually  he  corrected  h\ 
medication  or  surgers*.  the  audiologist  will  refer  ycui  lo  a  physician  who  special- 
izes in  diseases  of  the  ear.  Or.  the  audiok)gist  may  suggest  that  you  ccmtact  your 
pcdiatncian.  Federal  law  requires  children  to  be  examined  h\  a  licensed  physi- 
cian befc^re  thev  are  considered  fc^r  a  hearing  aid. 

N(n  all  he  ring  loss  is  permanent.  Sc^me  tumors  that  impair  hearing  can  be 
remo\ed.  And  oiiiis  media,  an  inflammation  caused  h\  fluid  buildup  in  the  area 
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l-)ehind  the  eardrum,  causes  hearing  impairment  that  is  usu- 
ally temporary  and  can  be  treated  by  medication  or 
surger\'.  Frequent  bouts  of  this  common  childhood  condi- 
tion, however,  may  cause  permanent  damage  to  the 
eardrum,  the  bones  of  the  ear  or  the  ner\'e  responsible  for 
sending  sound  signals  lo  the  brain. 

If  your  child's  problem  cannot  be  medically  or  surgical- 
ly treated,  more  testing  will  be  done  to  determine  the  most 
suitable  type  and  model  of  hearing  aid.  If  the  hearing  loss 
is  bilateral,  the  audiologist  can  also  determine  whether 
your  child  needs  to  wear  two  hearing  aids.  Once  the  test- 
ing is  finished,  the  audiologist  will  provide  you  with  the 
recommended  hearing  aid(s)  or  help  you  to  find  a  hearing 
aid  distributor. 

How  hearing  aids  help 

With  a  hearing  aid.  your  child  will  hear  some  .sounds  that  he 
or  she  has  never  heard  before,  or  at  least  hasn  t  heard  in  a 
long  time.  The  child  ^ill  need  to  learn 
how  to  "tune  out"  background  noises. 
Sometimes  speech  >ounds  will  sound 
different  than  the  way  he  or  she  thinks 
they  should.  It  ma\'  take  several  weeks 
for  the  child  to  adjust  to  the  hearing 
aid. 

A  hearing  aid  should  help  your 
child  hear,  but  not  necessarily  in  all 
situations.  Despite  technological 
advances  and  good  follow-up  care, 
hearing  when  liackground  noise  is 
loud  may  still  be  difficult.  .As  one 
hearing  aid  user  .said.  'I  couldn  t  get 
along  very  well  without  my  hearing 
aid,  but  it  s  no  substitute  for  an  ear.  " 

Hearing  aid  components 

.\11  hearing  aids  ha\'e: 

•  (I  microphoiicio  pick  up  >oLmd 

•  an  amplifier      make  the  sound 
louder 

•  a  receiver — a  miniature  loudspeaker 
that  delivers  the  louder  .sound  into  the 
ear 

•  batteries  \o  power  the  electronic  parts. 

Some  hearing  aids  also  have  eannokis  (earpieces)  to 
control  the  flow  of  sound  into  the  ear.  enhance  sound 
quality  and  help  hold  the  hearing  aid  in  place. 

Hearing  aids  differ  in  design,  amount  of  power,  ease  of 
controlling  volume  and  availability  of  special  features.  The 
audiologist  will  prescribe  the  most  appropriate  type  of 
hearing  aid  for  your  child. 

Before  you  buy... 

Purchase  the  hearing  aid  recommended  by  your  child's 
audiologi.si.  but  make  sure  that: 

•  you  know  why  the  recommended  aid  was  chosen 

•  you  receive  a  trial  period 

•  the  hearing  aid  has  all  the  features  that  your  child  needs 

•  you  know  what  kind  of  warranty  cc^mes  with  the  aid. 
where  and  how  quickly  repairs  will  be  done,  and  how 
often  batteries  will  need  to  be  replaced 


•  your  child  will  receive  quality  follow-up  care  long 
enough  to  help  him  or  her  to  adju.st  to  the  hearing  aid 

•  your  child  will  receive  a  well-fitting  earmold  (if  needed) 

•  you  carefully  read  any  sales  contracts  before  signing 
them. 

Basic  styles  of  hearing  aids 

(Mfial  aids  arc  contained  in  a  tiny  ca.se  that  fits  into  the  ear 
canal.  They  are  the  smallest  aids  a \'a liable. 

All  parts  of  all-in-the-ear  aids  sit  in  the  outer  ear. 
These  aids  are  larger  than  canal  aids. 

Audio logists  usually  prescribe  hehind-t he-ear  aids  for 
children  because  smaller  aids  are  easily  lost  anu  provide 
poorer  amplification.  A  clear  tube  connects  an  earmold  to 
the  behind-the-ear  aid. 

Hyeglass  aids  are  similar  to  behind-the-ear  aids.  But 
the  paas  are  encased  in  eyeglass  frames. 

Cost 

Prices  var\'  according  to  hearing  aid 
style,  electronic  features  and  the  local 
economy.  The  price  of  a  child's  hear- 
ing aid  can  range  from  several  hun- 
dred dollars  to  over  $1,000. 

Purchase  price  should  not  be  the 
only  consideration  for  parents  buy- 
ing hearing  aids  for  their  children. 
Reliable  products  need  fewer  repairs 
and  cause  less  frustration.  The  co.st 
of  special  batteries  and  the  rate  at 
which  batteries  need  to  be  replaced 
also  influence  the  overall  cost. 
Because  each  person  s  hearing  diffi- 
culty presents  a  unique  problem,  the 
expertise  of  your  child's  audiologist 
and  the  need  for  follow-up  serv  ices 
are  imponant  considerations. 

Some  health  care  plans  cover  the 
costs  of  hearing  te.sis,  hearing  aid 
evaluations  and  even  hearing  aids 
for  children.  Medicaid  reimburses 
the  cost  of  some  hearing  aids. 
Check  with  your  health  insurance 
company  or  your  benefits  officer  to  find  out  exactly  what 
your  pc)licy  cc^vers. 

Try  before  you  buy 

At  least  :i  states  (CT.  KY,  ME.  MX.  NH.  NT.  OR.  TN.  TX. 
\T,  WA)  and  the  District  of  Columbia  require  trial  periods 
for  all  hearing  aid  sales.  Most  audiologists  will  provide  a 
trial  period  even  if  it  is  not  required. 

If  you  decide  to  cancel  your  purcha.se  during  the  trial 
period,  several  fees  may  not  be  refundable.  Non-refund- 
able fees  may  include  a  fitting  charge  for  parts,  such  as  the 
customi/.ed  eannold.  and  a  fee  for  hearing  aid  evaluation. 
Discuss  these  policies  with  your  audiologist.  I 


Adapted  from  How  to  Buy  a  Heating  Aid.  "published  by  the 
American  Speech-Language-Heating  Association. 
For  a  free  copy  uiite:  American  Speech -Language-Heating 
Association,  lOSOl  Rockvillc  Pike,  Rockville,  Maryland  20852 


Update  on  School 
Bus  Safety 


RosccDni  Schiraderer 


Bus  companies  local  school  hoards,  parents  and  sonic  transportation  equip- 
nieiii  manulacturcrs  arc  tr\  ing  to  decide  on  the  safest  way  for  children  who 
Use  wheelchairs  to  ride  on  rci^ular  school  buses.  Last  lanuar)*,  the  National 
Hi,uhway  Traffic  SafetN"  Administration  (NHTSA)  pui:>lished  school  bus  wheel- 
chair restraint  re.^ulations  that  safe  seating  advocates  called  discriminator^'  and 
inadequate  Uixccpiioual  Parent.  March  1993).  Supporters  of  comparable  sale 
seating  await  decisions  on  two  petitions  that  ask  NHTSA  to  reconsider  its  regu^ 
laiions — and  they  ha\e  a  lawsuit  pending  in  the  Sixth  T.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  that  will  mo\  e  loi-wnrd  if  NHTSA  refuses. 
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Wheelchairs  on  regular  school  buses 

Ai  iliL*  same  linicr,  iransporiaiion  orticiuls.  equipment  manu- 
raciurLMS,  aiionK'ys  and  other  concerned  people  have  been 
disciiNsing  w  heelchair  reMraint  Mandards  at  [brums  such  as 
the  Second  National  Conference  and  L-xhihition  on 
fransporiing  Students  with  Disabilities,  held  in  Georgia  last 
Nhirch,  Speaking  at  the  conference,  Michigan  attorney 
Lynwood  Beekman  identified  a  range  of  possible  ways  to 
decreUNe  liability  riNks  brought  about  by  transporting  stu- 
dents m  wheelchairs  on  school  buses. 

Beekman  suggested  that  .students  could  be  transported 
in  regular  bus  seats  with  seat  belts  and  other  appropriate 
restraints  if  they  were  lilted  or  assisted  in  and  out  of  their 
wheelchairs.  He  noted  that  although  ii  is  illegal  to  carr\' 
students  with  di.sabilities  on  and  off  school  buses,  once  on 
i)oard  students  ma\-  be  shifted  from  wheelchairs  into  regu- 
lar Inis  seals.  Beekman  cautioned  diat  his  suggestion 
would  not  be  fea>ible  without  a  careful  plan  to  ^ecure 
wheelchairs  in  a  safe  j")lace  and  \o  evacuate  all  students 
from  the  i)iis  in  an  emergency". 

Transportation  seating  review  checklist 

Beekman  recommended  that  a  ietier  be  ^e^t  to  all  parents 
of  students  with  disabilities  who  use  wheelchair.s  while 
being  transported  to  and  from  school.  The  letter  would 
advise  parents  of  safety  concerns  and  would  suggest  that 
parents  and  officials  meet  to  go  over  a  Transportation 
Sealing  Review  (^.hecklist."  I'he  checklist  would  identify 
the  type  of  wheelchair  to  be  iransponed,  an\'  realistic  alier- 
natixe  ways  to  transport  the  student  in  a  motor  vehicle, 
wheelchair  securement  and  j')assenger  restraint  devices, 
padding  and  any  extra  supportive  e(}uiprrient  that  nui.st  be 
ira  ns  ported. 

The  letter  would  also  remind  parents  that  most  users' 
manuals  published  by  wheelchair  manulacturers  recommend 
agamsi  riding  in  wheelchairs  in  moving  vehicles.  .\t  least 
one  major  wheelchair  company  affixes  stickers  that  read 
■'Hiis  wheelchair  has  not  been  aj)proved  for  use  as  a  seating 
surface  within  a  moving  vehicle"  directly  onto  its  product. 

Parent  involvement 

Parents  must  make  it  clear  to  manufacturers  that  they  are 
concerned  about  motor  vehicle  transportation  for  their  chil- 
dren who  Li.se  wheelchairs.  Only  then  will  manufacturers 
design  transpoaable  mobility  devices  and  set  appropriate 
standards  for  wheelchair  tie-downs  and  passenger 
restraints.  .VcK'ocate  and  transportation  official  Lyle 
Stephens  encourages  jxuenis  to  read  literature  on  specific 
wheelchair  models  and  to  ask  manufacturers  which  wlieel- 
chairs  can  sene  as  safe  seats  in  motor  vehicles.  'Put  the 
heal  on  manufacturers,"  he  ad\i.ses.  i.-VskI  *ls  this  a  irans- 
ponal")le  v\'heelchnir''" ' 

Developing  transportable 
wheelchair  standards 

I  'ser  preferences  rather  than  inadecjuate  tec  hnology  may  be 
v\  hy  most  wheelchairs  cannot  be  safeK'  transported  in 
motor  \ chicles.  It's  a  preitv  good  bet  that  all  major  players 


in  the  mobility  device  business  could  build  a  wheelchair 
that  would  pass  a  standard  crash  test.  But  such  a  wheel- 
chair would  be  too  hea\T  to  .satisfy  consumers, 

.\nother  dimension  of  the  problem  involves  certifica- 
tion testing  of  tie-downs  and  restraints.  Testing  needs  to 
be  more  .systematic — restraints,  tie-downs  and  chairs  that 
will  be  u.sed  together  should  be  tested  together.  The 
development  of  effecti\  e  testing  procedures  and  standards 
for  restraint  and  tie-down  strength  and  placement  is  a 
major  topic  of  debate  among  tran.spoaation  organi/iations 
such  as  the  International  Standards  Organization,  the 
Rehabilitatic:)n  Engineering  Society  of  North  America  and 
the  National  Standards  Conference  for  School  Bus 
Operatioris.  These  and  other  organi/iations  are  wc:>rking 
together  to  develop  standards  for  a  transportable  wheel- 
chair prior  to  the  May  199S  meeting  of  the  National 
Standards  Conference,  so  that  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments may  begin  to  write  these  standards  into  law. 

Recent  developments  strengthen  efforts 

W  hile  progress  may  be  slow,  awareness  of  the  need  for  safe- 
ly IS  growing.  Now,  more  than  ever  before  sjK'Cial  educa- 
tors, iranspoiiers.  school  nurses  occupational  and  j')hysical 
therapists  and  parents  can  he  fcnind  working  together  to 
en.su re  that  a  "free  appropriate  public  education"  includes 
safe  transportation  to  and  from  that  educational  .setting. 

I'hese  indi\idual  efforts  have  been  strengthened  by 
several  recent  developments  on  the  national  level.  The 
newly 'implemented  Part  H  of  the  Individuals  with 
Di.sabilities  Hducation  .\ct  (IDH.A)  deals  with  education  for 
infants  and  toddlers.  This  brings  the  i.ssue  of  .safe  school 
bus  sealing  for  children  of  all  sizes  to  the  forefront. 

.\nother  relevant  development  is  the  formation  of  the 
Interagency  Coordinating  (Council  for  Children  with 
Disabilities,  which  held  its  first  meeting  in  \X*ashingion, 
D,C..  in  ,A.ugust.  The  Interagency  Coordinating  Council  is 
the  first  congressionaily  mandated  interagency-  committee 
lo  fonnally  include  parents  as  members. 

A  third  de\*elopment  is  the  enactment  of  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA),  which  raises  the  general  level 
of  awareness  of  access,  mobility  and  safety  issues.  The 
ADA  now  requires  that  pri\ate  school  systems  provide  the 
.same  type  of  accessibility  that  IDKA  and  Section  S04  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  19'^3  have  long  reciuired  of  public 
scho<)ls. 

For  the  moment,  concerned  parents  and  transportation 
officials  eagerly  await  the  outcome  of  NHTSA's  regulator^' 
review  or  possible  Appeals  Court  proceedings  against 
them.  -\d\x)cates  for  comparable  safe  seating  hope  these 
actions  will  result  in  a  higher  level  of  .school  bus  .safety  for 
all  children  with  di.sabilities.  B 


Roseau n  Schwacicrcr  is  the  fouudiu^  editor  of  Tra}isp())1i}iii 
Stiideuts  with  Disahilities  neirsletter  and  publisher  of  TD 
Safely  Report,  a  neirsletter  that  focuses  on  the  ADA  and 
trail  sp(  )rtatiofi .  Sh  e  is  a  Is  o  ex  ecutn  'e  d  i  rec  t  o  r  of  t  h  e 
Suvetirood  I-oundation.  a  noti-pnfit  conipany  that  o/)erates 
the  CJearintf house  on  School  Special  Transportation .  For 
information  (ni  the  publications,  please  write.  I\<iseann 
Schiraderer.  co  Serif  Press.  Inc..  I If  Street  WW 
\Xa.4n'n,mon.  D.C.  20005. 


Marketplace 


Aids  for  independent 
Living 

Maxi-Aids,  Inc. 

42  Executive  Blvd. 

Farmlngdale,  NY  11735 

(510)  752-0521 
Aids,  Appliances  and  Gifts  for  the 
Visually  or  Hearing  Impaired. 
Physically  Challenged  and  Arthritic 
Call  Now  For  a  FREE  CATALOG!' 


Catalogs 

Kaye  Products,  Inc. 

535  Dimmocks  IV^ill  Road 
Hillsborough.  NO  27278 
(919)  732-6444 
Free  Catalog  featuring  a  full  line  of 
Adaptive  Equipment,  Mobility  Aids. 
Developmental  Toys  and  Products 
for  Therapy  and  Daily  Care. 


Clothing 

Kids  At  Large,  Inc. 

Bldg.  32.  Endicott  St.  Dept.  0817 

Norwood,  MA  02062 

(617)  769-8575 
Catalog  of  large  sized  clothes  for 
tx)ys  and  girls  up  to  260  lbs. 
Casual,  comfortable  styles  from 
jeans  to  dresses  and  swimsuits. 

Conferences 

Assistive  Technology 

Somerset,  NJ 

(908)  233-3720  ext.  229 
Assistive  Technology:  What's 
New,  What's  Available,  How  to 

Get  It.  Nov.  13.  Somerset.  NJ. 
Professionals  and  parents  wel- 
come. Children's  Specialized  Hosd 
&  TARP.  Call  for  more  information 

Bancroft,  Inc. 

Hopkins  Lane 
Haddor.field,  NJ  08033 
(609)429-0010  ext.  357 
Meeting  the  Needs  of  Individuals 
w/Neuroiogical  and  Developmental 
Disabilities  in  the  Next  Century. 
Philadelphia  area  Nov.  4-5. 
Donald  Baer,  Ivar  Lovaas,  15  other 
experts.  New  info,  on  autism  and 
other  important  topics.  Presented 
by  Bancroft,  Inc. 

Cribs  &  Youth  Beds 

HARD  Manufacturing  Co.^lnc 

230  Grider  Street 

Buffalo.  NY  14215 

(800)  USE-HARD 
The  #1  mfg.  sets  the  standard  for 
safety  in  hospitals  216  colorful  mod- 
els available  HARD  will  adapt  prod- 
ucts to  meet  your  special  requirement 


Incontinence 

Access  Medical  Supply 

2006  Crown  Plaza  Drive 

Columbus.  OH  43235 

(800)  242-2460 
ATTENDS  YOUTH  BRIEFS.  Fit 
Children  35-75  lbs.  $51.95/cs  (96). 
Free  Delivery.  Mention  this  ad  to 
receive  a  free  tub  of  Attends 
Disposable  Washcloths  ($8.25 
value)  w  ♦h  your  first  order!  We  also 
carry  Depend,  Serenity,  other 
Items.  Call  for  our  Free  Catalog! 

TOP  DRAWERS 

901  V2  Main  St. 

Hopkins,  MN  55343 

(612)  933-8231 
TOP  DRAWERS  offers  waterproof 
products  for  girls  and  boys  of  all 
ages  and  adults.  100°o  cotton  dia- 
pers and  bright  colorful  nylon  cov- 
ers are  washable  and  reusable. 
Discreet  home  delivery.  Free  cata- 
log available.  Please  call  for  more 
information. 


Monitoring  Systems 

CARE  ELECTRONICS 

5741  Araphoe  Rd..  Suite  2A 
Boulder,  CO  80303 
(303)  444.CARE  (2273) 
WanderCARE  Systems  notify  care- 
givers when  their  wanderer  leaves 
home.Locate  the  up  to  ONE  MILE 
away.  FREE  catalog. 


Resources/Special  Needs 

LINCS-BBS  C/OPHP. 

535  Race  Street.  #140 

San  Jose.  OA  95126 

(408^  294-6933  BBS 

(408)  288-5010  Voice 
Electronic  bulletin  board  housing 
hundreds  of  resources  for  families 
and  prof,  caring  for  children  with 
special  needs.  Four  components: 
resource  directory,  file  database, 
event  calendar  and  electronic  mail. 
No  registration  or  on-line  charges. 
Settings:  N-8-1. 2400  baud,  24  hrs. 


Seating  &  Positioning 

Patient  Transfer 

P.O.  Box  421176 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90042-1176 

(800)  510-0051 
Transfer-Belt  padded  four  handled, 
makes  transfer  much  easier.  Gumey- 
chair  wheelchair  transforms  into  gur- 
ney.  allows  toileting  thai  seat. 


Software 


Microsystems  Software 

600  Worcester  Road 

Framingham,  MA  01701 

(508)  879-9000 
HandiWARE  enables  and  improves 
access  to  PC's  for  the  mobility-impair- 
ea.  soeech-impaired  and  heanng- 
impa:red.  Works  with  off-the-shell 
programs,  generic  switches  &  indus- 
try-standard speech  synthesizers. 
S20-&6.95  s&h  Pieasewnteto 
Micro-systems  Software  for  more  info. 

Microsystems  Software 

600  Worcester  Road 

Framingtiam,  MA  01701 

(508)  879-9000 
MAGic  &  MAGIC  Deluxe  magnify  PC 
or  laDtop  VGA/SVGA/XGA  screen, 
text  and  graphics  programs  2X 
Deiuxe  magnifies  text-based  apps.  up 
to  12X.  Work  with  adapted  access 
software.  MAGic:  $79.  Deluxe: 
S295  plus  S5  s&h.  Please  write  to 
Microsystems  Software  for  more  info. 

Psychological  Software 

Services,  Inc. 

6555  Carrollton  Avenue 

Indianapolis,  IN  46220 

(317)  257-S672/Fax  (317)  257-9674 
Software  for  assessment  of  brain 
functioning  &  rehabilitation  of  cog- 
nitive impairment  including  head 
in}ury.  stroke,  attention  deficit, 
learning  disability  &  other  neurolog- 
icaliy  based  problems  of  percep- 
tion, thinking,  memory  &  reasoning. 
FREE  full  color  catalog 


Toys  &  Hobbies 

TFH  (USA)  LTD. 

4449  Gibsoma  Road 

GiDsonia.  PA  15044 

(412)  444-6400 
FREE  CATALOG!  Fun  and 
achievement  products  for  children 
w.tn  special  needs.  Call  or  write  for 
more  information. 

Wet>er  &  Sons,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  104 

Adelptiia.NJ  07710 

(908^  431-1128 
MY  PAINT.  MAKES  LEARNING  FUN' 
S59.95.  Non-violent  education-al 
games  for  kids.  Teaches:  drawing, 
coionng.  phonics,  alphabet.  Ages:  3- 
13  and  up.  Sound  effects:  dogs  bark, 
lions  roar.  etc.  U'3e  with  Apple  11.  IBM. 
Amiga.  Commodore.  Sega  CD.  Call 
(8001 225-0044  for  Free  C  '.alog! 


Video  Game 
Accessibility 

ITEG  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1004 

FanwelLTX  79325 

(800)  687-ITEG  (4834) 
Stimulus^",  offers  advanced  acces- 
sibilityAherapeutic  video  game  con- 
trollers. Motivational  controllers 
interaa  with  home  video  game  sys- 
tems ranging  from  simple  to 
advanced  therapeutic  equipment 
Ask  your  therapist  about  Stimulus 
today.  Free  brochure  available 


Worl(shops 

Maxi-Move  Program 

112  Mountain  Road 

Linttiicum.  MD  21090 

(410)  789-0241 
Maxi-Mcve  Program:  **CP  not  neces- 
sary" wori^shops  tor  parents  with 
severely  involved  CP  children:  6 
months  to  age  6.  Before  inten«ntion 
operation:  MD:  PA:  FL.  VA:  monthly 
MD.PA;FL:VA.  Schedule  and  reg 
include  S25:  please  wrrte  to:  MM.  112 
Mountain  Rd..  Unthicum.  MD  21090 


For  information 
on  advertising 

in  our 
Marlcetplace, 
please  call 
Barbara  Nastro 
at  800-372-7368 
or  201-6804874 
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hum's  hcirnisi  J'lni 
u  ith  (fuc  of  his 
nidNV  /ncuds, 
l(in)h  Suvct 
fn/icn  ni/crcd  to 
iis  his  nuiiii- 
tiiaii.  ") 


Images  of  Fathers 


hy James  May 


.  yffjsh  this  issue  of  Exceptional 
Patfhij  V/e  inaugurate  a  new  reg- 
uI^Teature,  Fathers'  Voices/  This 
cbic£mn  'wilj.Jocus^  on  fathers' 
ei^^ences  rearing  children  widi 
spcdbl  needsf  What  has  thie  jour- 
ney:Jbcen  like  for  you?  What  have 
yodrleirned  about  yourself  in  the 
process?  What  has  your  child 
taught  you  and  your  family?  We 
want  to  hear  from  you.  Write  to: 
James  May,  Project  Director, 
National  Fathers'  Network, 
Merrywood  School,  6120  N.E. 
Eigtah  Street,  Bellevue,  WA  98008. 


As  ihc  projcvi  director  lor  ihc  National 
i'aihcrs'  Network.  I  have  spent  the 
past  seven  years  crisscrossing  the 
eouniry  tleveU)ping  programs  for 
lathers  a\  children  with  special  needs. 
I  ha\e  \  isUed  thirty-two  states  and 
toinpieied  niore  than  100 
trainings.  I  have  experi- 
enced the  liitter  cold  of 
Maine,  the  tropical  climate 
ot  Hawaii  and  the  scorching 
heat  ol  Texas.  Through  my 
travels.  I  have  met  many 
men  who  are  working  to  l>j 
the  best  possible  dads  tor 
their  children  with  disabling 
conditions  or  chronic  illness- 
es. C^ut  ol  their  common 
base  ol  experience,  these 
men  ha\e  shared  their  mov- 
ing stories  and  their  efforts 
to  be  competent,  concerned 
caregivers. 
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1  remember  two  men 
who  came  lo  the  first  meet- 
ing of  a  Fathers  Ciroiip  and  were  sur- 
prised to  find  each  other  at  such  a 
gathering.  With  amazement  and  some 
embarrassment  they  disco\'ered  each 
had  a  child  with  a  disabilitv.  Tiie  men 


had  worked  together  tor  the  past  four 
years  but  never  shared  this  "secret.  " 

I  see  and  hear  \  ariations  on  this 
stc)r\'  almost  ever\'\vhere  I  go.  What 
stands  out  is  the  isolation  .so  many 
men  experience  because  iliey  arc 
afraid  to  share  their  special  world, 
fearful  of  being  misunderstood  anc: 
often  unwilling  to  reach  out  lo  other*- 
for  help.  So  many  .still  believe  that  a 
man  is  supposed  to  take  charge.  Ix 
self-sufficient  and  handle  all  his  prob- 
lems without  asking  for  help.  The  olc 
male  .stereotypes  die  hard.  To  finalU 
be  able  to  talk  openly  about  one  * 
child  is  an  incredibly  powerful  c\\pen' 
ence.  When  we  talk  to  each  other  wc 
realize  thai  we  ali  have  the  same 
lears.  angers,  frustrations  and  joys 
Isolation  slips  away. 

Some  men  simply  deny  their  pain 
A  glib  'i'm  fine"  or  "everything": 
great"  masks  the  confusion  and  con 
cern  men  often  feel  al/out  their  fa  mi 
lies'  struggles.  I  think  of  the  silent 
angi^'  man  who  came  to  my  home  K 
install  storm  windows.  After  complet 
ing  the  job  he  asked  to  use  a  phon< 
in  my  office.  On  my  desk  was  a  cop] 
of  a  book  about  families  raising  chil 


Awn  Willi  n|X'cm1  needs  With  a  sudden  IMasi  ot  anuer  lie 
asked  uk\  ■"Wlvai  the  hell  do  you  know  about  disabled 
kids;""  When  i  (old  him  about  my  work,  he  unleashed  20 
miniues  of  unbridled  rai^e.  Tittecn  months  ago.  his  speeial 
needs  child  was  born.  Since  that  time  he'd  experienced 
anxiety  about  medical  costs,  stresses  in  his  marriage  and 
the  loss  ot"  his  job.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  openly 
shared  these  thoughts  with  anyone  el.se. 

But  behind  the  frustration  and  anger,  it  was  clear  that 
he  felt  immense  love  and  concern  for  his  child.  I  let  him 
share  his  stories  uninterrupted.  When  he  finished.  I  told 
him  about  groups  of  men  who  meet  to  share  similar  feel- 
ings and  support  each  other  through  their  staiggles.  lie 
was  dumbfounded  to  learn  that  such  groups  existed.  Like 
other  fathers,  he  needed  a  safe  place  to  release  his  faistra- 
lions.  share  his  fears  and  joys,  and  reach  out  for  under- 
standing and  acceptance. 

I  am  continually  struck  by  how  a  group  of  men  from 
disparate  backgrounds  can  find  ways  to  connect  with  each 
other,  .-X  typical  fathers'  group  may  include  mechanics  and 
computer  salesmen,  loggers  and  professors.  ,ser\'icemen 
and  engineers.  I  often  begin  a  new  session  quietly  won- 
dering how  the.se  men  will  ever  find  .something  in  com- 
mon. 1  remember  one  man  w  ho  remained  absolutely  .silent 
throughout  an  entire  two-hour  .session.  He  seemed  utterly 
detached  and  completely  bored.  No  amount  of  coaxing 
could  elicit  a  resp(^n.se.  Ju.st  as  we  were  about  to  end  the 
meeting,  he  finally  looked  up  and  began  to  speak  about 
his  child.  He  was  hesitant  at  first  but  grew  increasingly  con- 
fident as  he  went  on.  lie  made  it  clear  that  the  session  had 
meant  a  lot  to  him  and  that  he  intended  to  return  the  next 
time.  Obviously  I  had  misjudged  him. 
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Laureate 

TALKING  SOFTWARE  FOR  SPECIAL  NEEDS 


wVkfeo 


introductory  video  will 
you  with  Laureate's 
[ed  software  iir^e.  Fir^d  out 
ir  softv/are  car^  ber^efit  your 
with  special  r^eeds.  Available 


Book 

Laureate's  book.  Sequential  Software 
for  Language  Intervention,  describes 
severe  stages  of  language  develop- 
ment frorri  birth  to  adulthood.  Learn 
how  our  talking  software  can  improve 
your  child's  communication  skills. 


Laureate 

110  East  SonnqStfe«l  •W^nooiki.VT  05404  •80a-655.4755 


James  with  his  good  hiiddies.  Josh  (left)  and  Jake  (right). 
Children  have  always  been  the  true  love  ofhui  lift?.  Perhaps 
that  is  because  James  has  }ierer  quite  grown  up  himselft 

.•\s  I  remarked  later  to  the  group  leaders,  we  all  ha\< 
our  (jwn  unique  ways  of  sharing  ourseKes  with  others 
While  the  men  in  the  group  ,seemed  outwardh-  different,  ii 
reality  they  were  \'ery  mucli  alike.  L'nderneath  the  tougl 
exteriors  was  a  tenderness  waiting  to  come  out  and  1> 
acknowledged.  Fatherhood  of  a  child  with  special  need 
was  the  glue  that  hound  them  together. 

1  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  mention  the  laughtei 
good  humor  and  delight  the  men  bring  to  discussion 
about  their  children.  They  share  a  child's  first  ,sieps.  ih 
mastering  of  a  feeding  session,  the  joy  in  taking  a  s(j 
swimming  on  a  Saturda\'  afic»rnoon.  the  relief  of  making 
through  a  child's  heart  surgery  and  the  chance  to  take 
slaughter  on  a  camping  trip.  These  stories  bring  a  sped: 
plea.sure  to  our  times  together.  Rarely  do  I  leave  a  ,se.ssio 
feeling  depres.sed  or  o\er\\' helmed  by  sadness. 

Tor  dads  of  special  needs  children,  success  is  define 
differently.  Fathers  of  children  with  disabilities  rejoice  i 
small  \  iciories.  in  progress  howewr  slow  and  measured,  i 
hope  after  what  had  .seemed  .so  hopeless.  For  mo.st  fat  he: 
the  child  ultimately  becomes  a  gift  of  love,  a  teacher. 
one  father  proclaimed.  "I  feel  proud  of  her  (his  daughte 
and  e\en  proud  of  myself.  Fm  a  damn  good  father,  IT 
irony  is.  I  probably  wouldn't  have  been  if  I  didn't  have 
special  needs  child." 

\X'e  hear  much  about  absent  or  uninvolved  father 
The  men  1  meet  teach  me  to  look  past  such  stereoi\'pe 
instead.  I  see  men  working  with  great  diligence  to  be  cor 
passionate.  sensiti\'e  fathers.  H 

i'or  more  injonnaiion  about  the  Xatiotial  Fathos'  Xe(w<r 
or  to  receive  their  c/uarterlv  iwusletter  write  nr  ca 
\(iti())tal  Father's'  \etwork.  Menywood  School,  l()I2()  \. 
Fighth  Street,  fk^llevue.  W'A  9Fi()()Fi.  (206)  747-400 i  (n^  < 20 
282'I,\]4.  The  Satioual  Fathers'  .Xetwork  is  funded  by 
grant  ft'om  the  F.S.  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Bitreau,  a) 
is  a  subcofitractor  to  the  Association  ft)r  the  Care 
Childrc}!  s  Health.  Bethesda.  .MaryUuuF  Portioiis  of  tl 
article  were  previously  published  in  Focus  o//  Fathi 
netrsletter.  (  nii  ersity  of  \\"ashingt(ni.  Seatti 

WashingtcfU  W/95. 


Superior  Quality 

Community  Living 
Opportunities 

For  more  than  65  years,  Martha  Lloyd  Community  Services  has  provided  superior  quality 
day  and  residential  programs  for  adults  with  mental  retardation.  Located  in  the  scenic  rural 
village  of  Troy,  Pennsylvania,  Martha  Lloyd  has  a  unique  relationship  with  its  neighbors. 
Residents  are  valued  members  ot  the  community  and  make  full  use  of  its  resources.  Few 
other  programs  can  offer  such  an  open  and  productive  relationship. 

There  are  five  programs  for  women  (from  semi-independent  to  highly  structured)  including 
one  specifically  designed  for  mature  women.  A  new  community-based  program  for  semi- 
independent  men  has  been  added.  Located  in  a  modern,  attractive  home,  the  program 
offers  training  in  home  care  and  maintenance,  budgeting,  household  management,  and 
participation  in  an  established  vocational  program. 

All  Programs  Offer  These  Advantages 


•  Life  skills  and  vocational  training. 

•  Employment  opportunities  at  Martha 
Lloyd  and  in  the  Troy  community. 

•  Easy  access  to  nearby  community 
resources  including  retail  shops, 
restaurants,  churches,  and  recreation. 

•  A  caring  professional  staff  experi- 
enced in  working  with  developmental 
disabilities. 


MARTHA 
LLOYD 
COMMUNITY 
SERVICES 


Our  interdisciplinary  team  approach 
assures  continuity  and  consistency  in 
individual  planning. 

Unique  leisure  and  recreational  expe- 
riences in  a  rural  community  setting. 

Excellent  health  care  provided  by 
on-staff  health  professionals  and  a 
community  medical  center. 

Annual  fees  among  the  lowest  in 
the  nation. 


For  Information  Call 

(717)  297-2185 

or  write;  Martha  Lloyd  Community  Services 
190  West  Main  St.,  Troy.  PA  16947 
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^0\/[<;  Scfioot 

For  Children  With  Cerebral  Palsy 


Serving  children  with  multiple  disabilities  resulting  from 
cerebral  palsy  or  traumatic  brain  injury  who  need  compre- 
hensive, individually  structured  progranns  that  include: 

« Special  Education 

•  Music  Therapy 

•  Special  Medical 
Attention 

•  Adapted  Recreational 
Activities 


♦  Physical  Therapy 

♦  Occupational  Therapy 

0  Speech  and 
Language  Therapy 

♦  Communication  Aids 


HMS,  open  to  students  two  to  21  years,  offers  ail  of  these 
services  andnriore.  The  experienced  staff  and  well-respected 
consultants  provide  strong  interdisciplinary  progranns  for  day 
and  residential  students  at  the  licensed  private  school. 

For  more  information  write  or  call: 
Diane  L.  Gallagher,  Director 

HMS  School  for  Children  with  Cerebral  Palsy 

4400  Baltimore  Avenue.  Philadelphia.  PA  19104 
(215)222-2566 


Annandale 
ViUage 


-THEIR  COMMUNTTY  ...  VtlTH 
OUR  HELP''     i\  aK'.  noiiprulii  toiii- 
iiuiniiy  for  adults  w  idi  (.k'\  ck)piiK-nial 
disabilities.  Kcsidcniial  and 
tlay  c\cnini»  prui»ranis  and  scr\  itv> 
•Paid  Job  Training 

•  Aa.s  Aai\  itics. 

•  rhcrapeuiic  recreation. 
•Case  inanageineni. 

•  l2S-aere  wooded  en\  ironment. 


Annandale  at  Suwance,  Inc. 

3^00  Annandale  Lane.  Box  " 
Suwanee.  (lA 


THE  DOLL  WITH  THE  LOVABLE 
DIFFERENCE  i>  a  unique  expression 
of  earing  and  friendship.  .X  >oti  doll 
that's  made  w  ith  pride  hy  people 
w  ith  developmental  disabilities.  Dolly 
Dow  ns  IS  made  in  their  image. 
.\\ailahle  as  Blonde.  .Xhiean 
.XmerK.m  or  Olive  skin  blaek  hair. 


CAMP  VENTURE,  INC. 

UK)  c:on\eni  Koad 
Box  402 
Nanuet.  NA' 
l-(8(K))(>S2-.n  t 


f^P^  BERKSHIRE  MEADOWS 

Ci,  /DiAyA  private,  non-profit  residential  school  for  children  and  adolescents 
I      ^  who  are  developmentally  delayed  and  multiply  disabled 


Where  a  nurturing,  home-like  atmosphere  combines 
with  state-of-the-art  facilities  and  intensive  therapy 
to  allow  children  to  achieve  their  maximum  potential. 

Beautiful  campus  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshire  hills 
with  cheery,  comfortable  semi-private  rooms 
Innovative  learnin}^  center  with  unique,  year-round 
curriculum 

Hydrotherapy  in  an  indoor  therapy  pool  and  huhhard  tank 
Augmentative  communication  systems  developed  along 
with  total  communication 
Intensive  physical  therapy 
Around-the-clock  advanced  medical  care 
Associations  with  leading  specialists  and  major 
medical  centers 
Affiliation  with  SUNY 
Parent  association  and  open-door  visiting 


Contact:  Gail  W.  Charpentien  Director 
Berkshire  Meadows 
RFD  #L  249  North  Plain  Road 
Housatonic,  MA  01236 


(413)  528-2523 


Educational  Excellence  for  All 
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1    ^  or  children  wiih  disiibililicN  u» 
I     <    have  positive  experiences 
1        within  the  reiiuliir  school  sys- 
JL      tern,  we  must  insiM  both  that 
our  children  he  p:ii1  n(  this  school  sys- 
tem, atui  that  the  retzular  school  ^vs- 
tem  he  a  place  where  (Uiv  ordmarv 
^.hild  can  learn.    We  must  rememher 
that  e\erv  iNNue  alTectin,u  suidenis  m 
i^eneral  also  alTects  students  with  dis- 
abilities.  A  mother  who  w  ants  a  c  hild 
with  a  disability  to  have  access  to  a 
regular  chemistry  class  may  have  to 
help  her  child  fii^hl  the  school  s  pre- 
conceived notions  that  the  child  is 
unsuiied  to  learn  chemistry.   She  may 
also  have  to  advocate  for  necessary 
accommodations  which  will  enable 
the  child  to  panicipate  hilly  in  the  lab 
work  of  the  class,    but  betore  she 
begip.s  lobhymii  lor  the  school  to 
meet  her  c  hild's  special  needs,  sije 
may  need  to  hi^hi  tor  somethin.^  e\en 
more  basic:  she  may  have  lo  join  wiih 
other  parents  to  oppose  hud.uel  cuts 
which  would  eliminate  chemistiy  ium 
ihe  school  curriculum  altogether. 

Chains  in  access  for  students  with 
disabilities  will  he  nothing  to  celebrate 
unless  we  also  succeed  in  improving 
education  ior  d// students.  Other  edu- 
cational advocacy  groups  have  done  a 
poor  lob  ol"  reaching  out  to  advocates 
\av  students  with  disabilities.  We 
must  sh(»w  them  that  we  have  a  com- 
mon cause. 

We  also  need  lo  hxus  ni\  defining 
ihe  essential  n^le  o!"  sch(K)ls.  .Ml  par- 
ents have  the  right  \u  expect  thai 
schooh  will  provide  a  sale  and 
accepting  environment  wnere  their 
ehildren  can  ac(juire  the  academic 
skills  needed  to  go  on  to  higher  edu- 
cation or  gainful  employment.  A 
school"^  mission  is  no  dilfereni  when 
we  are  considering  education  lor  sui- 
denis with  disabilities.  All  that  must 
lu*  added  is  educational  accessibility. 


hv  Lisa  Blit}}ihcr<^ 


Hducaiional  accessibility  means 
removing  architectural  barriers  ar.d 
.supplving  large  print  textbooks  to  visu- 
ally impaired  suidenis.  li  means  pro- 
viding a  student  wiih  a  learning  dis- 
ability with  the  one-on-one  instruction 
he  or  she  may  need  lo  learn  math. 

Children  with  similar  disabilities 
should  not  be  grouped  together  in  a 
single  class,  but  still  need  oppoilunilies 
lo  gel  lo  know  each  other.  This  could 
be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways,  depend- 
ing on  ihe  age-le\el  .ind  inieresi  ot  ihe 
suidenis.    A  school  miglii  olier  .iller- 
sehool  recreational  activities — such  as 
.idapiive  sport  programs — oriented 
towards  kids  with  disabilities.  Students 
with  disabilities  could  be  invited  lo 
work  together  on  specific  proiecis.  I'or 
example,  students  who  enjoy  working 
with  computers  mighi  want  to  produce 
a  disability  awareness  booklet  to  give 
lo  classmates  and  teachers.  Others 
might  want  to  put  on  an  assembly  lor 
the  .school  on  a  theme  which  may  not 
necessarily    be    disability -related. 
Programs  where  older  students  with 
tlisabilities  act  as  mentors  lo  younger 
siudents— helping  them  both  with  their 
school  work  and  with  their  relation- 
ships— might  be  especially  usetul. 
High  school  students  might  appreciate 
being  given  a  space  where  they  can 
meet  to  discuss  common  coiicems  and 
work  (Ml  the  disability  issues  of  their 
choice.    These  activities  would  help 
alleviate  the  isolation  that  some  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  may  feel  without 
segregating  them  from  the  schoc^l  as  a 
whole.  It  is  crucial  that  panicipalion  in 
all  these  activities  be  entirely  \oluntai-v. 
and  that  students  without  disabilities 
be  welcome  to  )(iin  in. 

1  believe,  however,  that  the  suc- 
ces.sful  inclusion  of  students  with  dis- 
abilities 'o  school  systems  will  be 
impeded  il  ve  insist  that  sc  hools  deal 
with  all  of  a  chikPs  -problems. '  Il 
may  i^e  unrealistic  and  ultimately 
counterproductive  to  ask  that  a  school 
not  only  teach  a  child  to  read,  but 
also  teach  him  or  her  to  walk. 

We  cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk 
of  under-educating  our  children.  In 


ihis  computer  age.  the  inability  to  use 
verbal  symbols  may  be  a  bigger  obsla- 
Je  to  employment  than  the  inability 
H)  walk  or  even  sjx*ak.   If  a  particular 
child's  education  is  fragmented  to 
include  therapeutic  goals  (which  may 
or  may  not  be  achievable),  the  focus 
will  be  on  the  c  hild's  differences  and 
attention  may  be  diverted  away  from 
his  or  her  actual  education.  Students 
and  their  parents  often  feel  that  a 
school  is  inappropriaielv.  and  cjuiie 
possiblv  incompeienilv.  unolved  in 
.ispecis  (jI  the  siudents  life  which 
tiiev  would  jMcfer  to  handle  outside 
of  the  educational  setting  w  here  it  will 
not  detract  l'r<Mn  the  child's  learning. 

Of  course,  the  stale  has  a  dulv  lo 
help  children  obtain  any  therapy  need- 
ed to  minimize  a  disability.  Il  is  als<^ 
true  that  schools  need  to  consult  with 
viifferent  types  o!  professionals  in  deal- 
ing with  accessibility  issues.  The  lime 
has  come,  however,  to  ec")nsider 
whether  occupalional  therapy,  physical 
iherapv  and  other  ivhahilitutnc  ser- 
Mces  can  be  more  appropriately  and 
effectivelv  prov  ided  in  a  selling  where 
ihey  will  not  inleifere  with  education. 

It  is  not  easv  to  deal  with  these 
issues.  W  e  need  to  be  open  to  new 
ideas  and  examine  our  own  preju- 
dices and  preconceptions.  We  neec 
to  ask  whether  concepts  which  max 
have  been  considered  progressive  ii 
the  seventies  are  still  relevant  lo  llu 
nineties.  Ab(we  all.  we  must  change 
the  focus  of  the  debute  from  main 
streaming  versus  special  education  K 
defining  excellent  education"  an( 
assuring  that  this  excellent  educatk)i 
is  accessible  to  ^/// children.  B 


/./.sY/  niunihctT^  is  a  coiporatc  lainvrj} 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  and  liies  in  U'e. 
UartJhrJ,  Connecticut.  She  has  cen 
hral  palsy  and  has  attended  re\^uU 
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from  Welles  ley  Ci)lle\>e  a  ltd  o  la 
(lei^nv  from  Iknrard  law  School.  SI 
is  a  metnher  of  the  \\\cepuoirA\  Parent 
Editorial  Adrisoiy  Hoard  and  is  a  fr 
(luent  conthhuior  to  the  magazine. 


Van  Convertion  Dealers 


Connecticut 

Drive«Master.  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors;  drop  floors;  custom  dri- 
ving equipment;  aistnbutors  tor 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts. 
Ricon.  IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC 
touch  pad  systems.  41  yrs.  of  ser- 
vice to  the  disabled  community. 
Please  call  tor  more  information. 


Florida 

Action  Mobility 

1925  10th  Ave.  No. 

Lake  Worth.  FL  33461 

(407)  582-6500 

(800)432-1459  in  FL 
Full  or  Mini-Van  moaificatKXis.  Scooter 
&  wtieelchair  lifts,  lifts,  arop  floor,  raised 
roof,  kxkdowns.  anving  equipment. 
Install,  customize,  reoair.  All  mfgs. 


Georgia 

DuraMed  Driving  Systems,  Inc. 

1543  15th  Street 
Augusta.  GA  30901 
(800)  637-1378 

Custom  dnving  systems,  whichr  scooter 

lifts,  elevators,  van  conversions.  IMS. 

Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River.  Ricon.  EMC. 

MPD.  EZ  Lock.  NMEDA  &  MED  group. 


Indiana 

Alternative  Mobility 

28244  Clay  Street 

Elkhart.  IN  46517 

(219)  293-0367 
Van  and  auto  moaifications.  lifts,  tie 
dovms  raised  roof,  lowered  floors,  dn- 
ving aids.  NMEDA  Members.  Please 
call  for  more  informar<xi. 


Forward  Motions.  Inc. 

214  Valley  Street 

Dayton.  OH  45404 

(513)  222-5001 
Full-SJze/Mini-Van  mocifications.  new,' 
used,  lifts,  drop  floor  'aised  roof,  lock 
downs,  driving  equto.  NMEDA  mem- 
ber. Owned  by  person  with  a  disability 


Kentucky 

Forward  Motions.  Inc. 

214  Valley  Street 

Dayton.  OH  45404 

(513)  222-5001 
Full-size/Mini-Van  moctotions.  new^ 
used,  lifts,  droo  fioor  'aised  roof.  Iock 
Downs,  dnving  equc.  NiMEDA  mem- 
ber. Owned  by  oerson  with  a  disability 


IVIississippi 

Comet  Vans«  Inc. 

2111  E.  Canal  St 
Picayune.  MS  39466 
(601)799-1417 


New  Jersey 

Areola  Mobility 

51  Kero  Road 
Carlstadt.  NJ  07072 
(201)  507-8500/(800)ARCOU-1 
New'Used-Trade-Lease-Buy.  Full 
Sized,  mini,  rear  and  side  entry.  We 
carry  products  from  the  following 
manufacturers:  Braun.  KneeKar. 
Vantage.  Ricon.  and  Pick-A-Lift.  If 
we  don  t  have  it.  we  ll  find  it! 
Financing  is  available.  NMEDA 
Member.  Please  call  for  more  into 


Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielmar:  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center-  raised 
tops/doors;  drop  floors;  custom  dri- 
ving equipment:  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts. 
Ricon.  IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC 
touch  pad  systems.  41  yrs.  of  ser- 
vice to  the  disabled  community. 
Please  call  ^or  more  information. 


New  York 

Barrier  Free  Systems.  Inc. 

165  Freeman's  Bridge  Road 

Scotia.  NY  12302 

(518)  346-4169 
We  sell  and  install  equipment  in 
the  aid  of  transportation  for  the 
physically  challenged.  For  more 
information,  give  us  a  call' 

Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairtielo.NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center*  raised 
tops/doors:  drop  floors:  custom  dri- 
ving equipment:  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts. 
Ricon.  IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC 
touch  pad  systems.  41  yrs  of  ser- 
vice to  the  disabled  community, 
please  call  for  more  information. 


Ohio 

Forward  Motions,  Inc. 

214  Valley  Street 

Dayton.  OH  45404 

(513)  222-5001 
Full-size/Mini-Van  nrxxJifications.  new/ 
used,  lifts,  ^rop  fkwr.  raised  roof,  took 
downs,  dnving  equip.  NMEDA  mem- 
ber. Ojvnedb^r  person  with  a  disability. 


Oregon 

Disabled  Driving  Systems.  Inc. 

268  1/2  Madison  Street 

Eugene.  OR  97402 

(503)  344-3402 
Full  sen/ice  &  repair  ctr..  raised  tops/ 
doors,  drop  floors,  distributors  for 
Ricon.  Crow  River.  Mobile  Tech 
Braun.  Lifts  Bruno  Scooter  lifts 
EMC.  IMS  Mini'Vans 


Pennsylvania 

Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spielman  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors:  drop  floors:  custom  dri- 
ving equipment:  distnbutors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts. 
Ricon.  IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC 
touch  pad  systems.  41  yrs.  of  ser- 
vice to  the  disabled  community. 
Please  call  for  more  information. 


South  Carolina 

DuraMed  Driving  Systems,  Inc. 

1543  15th  Street 
Augusta.  GA  30901 
(800)  637-1378 

Custom  driving  systems,  wnichr.  scooter 

lifts,  elevators,  van  conversKxis.  IMS. 

Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River.  Ricon.  EMC. 

MPD.  EZ  Lock.  NMEDA  &  MED  group. 


Texas 

Advanced  Conversions 

2105  N.  Beach  Street. 

Fort  Worth.  TX  76111 

(817)  834-1003 
Guy  Tucker.  President.  Adaotive 
vehicle  modifications.  NMEDA  mem- 
ber. 6  yrs.  in  business.  Buy -sell -trade- 
lease  new  and  used  equipment. 
Wheelchair/scooter  lifts.  24  hour  ser- 
vices. Sale/Service:  Ricon.  Bruno. 
Mobil-Tech.  EMC.  EZ  Lock.  MPD. 
MPS.  Kneel  KAR.  Care  Concepts. 


For  information 
on  advertising 

in  our 
State-by-state 
Van  Conversion 
or 

Equipment 
Dealers'  Guide, 

please  call 
Barbara  Nastro  a 
800-372-7368  or 

201-680-4874 


Equipment  Dealers 

Massachusetts  Oklahoma 


ERIC 


Atlantic  Rehab.,  Inc. 

81  Rumford  Ave. 

Waltham.  MA  02254-9055 

(617)  894-0069 
Atlantic  Rehab,  speaalizes  in 
Pediatric  Mobility  and  Seating.  Sales 
and  Service.  Please  call  for  more 
infofmation. 


New  York 

Dowd  Rental  &  Sales 

100  Main  Street 

Buffalo.  NY  14202 

(716)  883-8188 
Dowd  has  been  serving  the  area 
since  1930.  For  personal  service  and 
quality  equipment  and  furtiiur  infor- 
mation call  Dowd  Rental  &  Sales.  Inc. 


Rehabco® 

1513  0lmstead  Ave. 

Bronx.  NY  14202 

(716)  883-8188 
45  years  as  New  York's  oldest  and 
best  Rehab,  dealer.  Experts  in  chil- 
drens  mobility  &  custom  seating.  Full 
time  tt)erapist  tor  evaluations  at  our 
newfactlity.  Ask  for  our  295  page 
Technology  Guide.  Please  call  or 
wnte  us  today  for  more  information 
and  quality  service. 


Loyal  LaPlante  Supply  Co. 

6702  E  11th  St. 

Tulsa.  OK  74112 

(918)  835-6381 
Custom  seating.  Check  Marc  cer 
lied  repairs.  Authonzed  Check  Mai 
Repair  Center.  We  cany  most  pr 
uds  &  advertised  in  this  magazin 

Pennsylvania 

Dowd  Medical  Equipmnet 

904  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15221 
(41 2)  371-7300/(800)  MED-D< 
Trained  professionals  in  custom, 
mobility,  seating  &  positioning.  A 
service  Dept.  is  available  for  mot 
cations  on  site.  Call  for  more  infc 

Wyoming 

NewCARE 

1126E.  2nd  St 
Casper.  WY  82604 
(307)  577-0696 

Full  time  specialist  avail,  m  pedi. 

&  adult  fitting,  seating  &  positior 

for  rehav  equipmenmt.  Free  hor 

or  office  evaluations. 


continued  from  page  22 

ihc  ilcni  roqiiircN  any  other  {'>ur- 
i  hase — like  haiieries  or  swiielies — lo 
make  ii  u.sal')le.  or  if  it  requires  an 
eleelrieal  out  lei. 

With  parental  creativity,  cliiidren 
with  special  needs  can  have  toys  and 
panics  thai  challenue  their  enieruini^ 
ahililies  and  enable  ihem  to  interact 
with  iheir  en\  ironnieni.   W  hat  is  more 


important,  lows  tluit         "ht"  .ui\e  cliil 
dren  with  disahililies  somethiii.u  thai 
the  rest  ol  us  may  take  tor  ,uraniec{ — a 
sense  of  control  over  rheir  world.  ■ 


Resource  persons 

Thanks  to  the  followin.^  individuals 
for  their  assistance  in  preparing  this 
article: 

•  IlcNc  M.  (iuU/kopf,  OTR,  cnicl 
Michelle  v.  luhias.  OTR.  JuKfulum 
/)cn't}ier.<  in  Pocket  I- nil  of  Thenipw 


ro.  B<K\  I'L  Mi^riicuit  illc,  y 

•  Daricl  Ifcmcock,  special  educator, 
(.dtaloif  Market iu^  Director.  Fla^f house 
Inc..  150  \o.  MacQnesten  Parkuay. 
Suite  9U0L  Mt.  Venmn.  SY  /()=>=>(). 

•  \ana  Mc  hi  tosh.  Preside  fit.  Jesana 
Limited.  P.O,  iSox  /"  Iniuiitoti.  A/ 
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ERLC 


The  Gift  of  Love 


Dear  Santa  Claiis: 

When  I  talked  to  you  at  the  depart- 
ment store  today.  I  did  not  hat  e  time 
to  tell  you  all  the  thint^s  I  trcnited.  In 
addition  to  a  potiy.  a  dog.  a  new  tcle- 
t  ision.  a  motor  hike  and  a  hahy  sis- 
ter I  irould also  like... 

I'onunaiely  e\'en  Santa  has  some 
limits — the  size  of  his  sleigh,  the 
pack  on  his  back,  his  ability  to  nego- 
tiate himself  and  his  pack  down  the 
chimney,  or  through  the  vents  as  the 
case  may  be. 

This  is  the  season  for  the 
exchange  of  gifts  in  tnost  famiUes, 
Parents  must  choose  appropriate  gifts 
for  all  of  their  children.  Hopefully, 
everyone  will  enjoy  giving  as  well  as 
receiving.  The  most  important  gifts 
exchanged  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren at  any  time  of  the  year.  howe\  er. 
are  care  and  love.  Material  gifts  are 
but  symbolic  of  the  giver's  feelings 
about  the  receiver.  The  number  or 
price  of  material  gifts  certainly  does 
not  affect  the  qualit\'  of  love. 

Parent's  love  must  also  include 
helj")ing  the  child  understand  his  own 
limits.  This  is  especially  tme  for  the 
parents  of  a  child  with  a  disability. 
Some  parents  find  themselves  looking 
for  extra  and  special  presents  for  the 
child  ill  a  faiitless  attempt  to  make  up 
for  the  child's  deficits.  Sometimes 
aloud  and  sometimes  in  silence,  par- 
ents and  the  child  share  the  wish  for 
(he  gift  of  a  miracle.  No  mortal  caii 
provide  such  a  gift.  Instead,  the  par- 
eiiis  have  a  task  diat.  when  accom- 
plished, seems  like  a  miracle.  Their 
task  is  to  pro\  ide  love  for  the  child  in 
ways  that  include  enabling  the  child 
to  accept  himself  and  his  limitations 
and  yet  maintain  the  courage  and 


hope  necessarv'  to  lead  as  full  a  life  as 
possible,  in  addition,  parental  love 
requires  helping  the  child  to  accept 
the  limitations  of  all  human  beings, 
including  parents. 

Other  relatives  may  also  want  to 
"help  the  disability"  with  extras. 
They  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
plea  of  the  child  is:  "treat  me  like 
evei^'one  else."  and  the  plea  of  the 
child's  siblings  is:  i  am  a  part  of  this 
family  toe; — I  understand  the  special 
needs  but  I  ha\*e  trouble  understand- 
ing the  special  privileges. " 

Many  parents  face  conflicts  with- 
in themselves  on  gift-giving  occa- 
sions. Parents  may  feel  that  they 
have  not  given  a  child  enough  this 
year  (or  in  some  other  time  in  the 
past).  They  may  have  been  preoccu- 
pied with  financial  problems,  illness- 
es or  community  activities. 
Sometimes  this  feeling  of  not  giving 
the  child  enough  is  related  to  the 
[■)arents'  feeling  that  they  haw  been 
short-changed.  They  may  believe 
that  they  can  undo  this  feeling  by 
showering  the  child  with  ^ifts. 

At  times,  all  parents  feel  they  can 
never  gi\'e  enough  to  their  children. 
At  other  times,  they  may  feel  deplet- 
ed and  think  they  have  no  more  to 
give.  If  you  find  yourself  feeling  that 
you  need  to  give  more  and  niake  up 
for  the  past  by  showering  your  child 
with  gifts,  stop  to  consider  exactly 
what  you  are  doing.  Think  about 
your  life,  the  life  of  your  family  and 
your  own  commitments  and  priori- 
ties. Your  feeling  that  you  have  not 
done  enough  is  probably  an  inappro- 
priate and  unfair  judgment  on  your- 
self. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a 
realistic  judgment  that  does  require 
efforts  for  change.  In  either  case, 
showering  the  child  with  gifts  is  a 
short-term  non-solution,  "t'ou  cannot 
really  'make  up  for  it'  all  at  once. 


Parents  who  feel,  realistically, 
that  they  have  not  given  enough  to 
their  children  (or  to  their  spouses) 
owe  it  to  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies to  look  to  the  new  year  as  a  time 
to  reorder  their  priorities.  A  consi.s- 
tent  daily  effort  to  understand  the 
needs  of  our  loved  ones  and  to  give 
them  realistic  encouragement  is  a  gift 
of  love  that  tran.scends  all  seasons. 
While  reassessing  their  priorities, 
parents  should  also  gi\'e  themselves 
some  gifts.  All  too  often,  parents  of 
children  with  disabilities  find  them- 
.selves  sacrificing  much  of  their  lives 
in  the  interest  of  their  children.  It's 
fine  to  dedicate  your  life  to  caring 
for  your  children,  but  don  t  give  up 
your  own  life  in  the  process.  Find 
ways  to  nourish  yourself  as  well  as 
your  family. 

Parents  can  also  demonstrate 
iheir  love  by  showing  their  apprecia- 
tion for  the  gifts  given  to  them  by 
their  children.  Sometimes,  children, 
especially  children  with  disabilities, 
feel  that  they  ck)  not  contribute  to  the 
joy  and  excitement  of  holidays.  By 
involving  children  in  the  fun  of 
selecting  or  making  a  gift  for  a  par- 
ent, sibling  or  relative,  they  will  learn 
that  they  can  give  as  well  as  accept 
love.  Since  grandparents  as  well  as 
children  may  sometimes  feel  left  out. 
they  too  can  be  invited  to  join  this 
joyful  process  of  giving  and  receiving. 

Sometimes,  our  gifts  are  not 
appreciated — no  matter  how  consid- 
erate we  have  been.  Such  situations 
arc  aggravating  but  should  not  be 
used  as  a  measure  of  one's  compe- 
tence. Instead,  on  such  occasions, 
remind  yourself  that  as  a  parent  and 
human  being,  "you  can't  win  'em  all, " 
and  wish  yourself  a  happy  holiday, 

—S.D.K. 


Product  Showcase 


The  Weatherbreaker 

Designed  to  provide  your  child 
continuous  shade  from  direct  sunlight 
and  protection  from  rain.  As  parents, 
your  benefits  are  greater  convenience, 
peace  of  mind  knowing  your  child  is 
protected  from  the  elements,  and  having 
your  child  enjoy  the  outdoors  again! 

The  Weatherbreaker  is  constructed 
with  SS"  inter-locking,  anodized  alum- 
inum tubing.  The  canopy  and  stuff  sack 
are  made  of  a  250  threads  per  square 
inch,  water-resistant  nylon.  Available  in 
Cranberry,  Navy  Blue,  Teal  and  Charcoal 
Gray*  Fits  all  wheelchairs,  most  scooters. 

Contact:  Diestco  Manufacturing 
P.O.  Box  6504 
Chlco,  CA  95927 
800-795-2392 


UFUS^w  Critter 

The  hand  puppei  wiih  rhani»cahlc 
pans!  Your  child  puis  ihc  eyes,  nose, 
cars,  or  mouth  on  this  lun,  furr\-  crea- 
ture. Create  a  monster  or  a  hu.ugahle 
iViend!  The  durable  peel  and  place 
\eicro  pans  encourage  hand/finger 
strength,  tactile  exploration,  body 
awareness  and  imaginative  play. 

oung  child's  model  a\  ailahle  with 
laruer  pieces.  20  pieces  :n  all. 
+      s»S:h.  (\i  residents  add  (V*--  sales 
tax)  ;\dd'l  pans  kits  also  av  ailable. 


Contact:  Pocket  Full  of  Therapy 
P.O.  Box  174,  Dept.  C 
Morganville,  NJ  07751 
(908)  290-0711 
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A  Special  Care  Facility 
Exclusively  for  Children 

At  \<n)rlKvs  i'dliiitric  l".uilit^-  wt-  provide  toinpa*iK'nM»f  .iiul 
puiUix'Nsivc  Nui\u utc  iR'.ilth  L.nv  li»r  nK-ilK.ilK  lonipicx  i  luklivn  auc.s 
<>  wtfks  to  il  vf.ir^ 

Ik'iVN  uhv  Voorlu'fs  IV'tlialfK  l";uility  is  ihc  riiihl  chouc: 

•  \ii  .iltcrnjti\f  i<>  .iiutc  i.nv  lui^pitali/.uion  — iviib  dramatic 
cost  sarhif^s 

•  Male  1)1  ilie  :irl  vciitil.ilor  unil  ( ifukitliii^'  pK-^surc  \c'nt.s) 

•  Mronji  uK-dical  nnd  reluilMliintiw  intordisc'iphn:irv' 
iiMin  ;ippr(KK ii 

•  In-hou.sc  attcndinii  pfth.iiritian  .mil  nK-Lliui  ivMtk-nt  pnvmam 

•  Bonid  certified  pedialrii  piiliiionoloii)^'^ 

•  .Mtiliated  with  Si.  C.hri.stopher  ^  llo^pllal  (of  t.hiklren  and 
(aK>per  t  lospual  s  Chiii!  I  X'\  l'I<  »pinent  C  -v-nter 

•  lies  pile  care  availabk* 

•  ^:arin>i  k)r  ihiklren  from  the  Mid  Allanta  ^uw^shice 

V^QiticGs  Ffedi'Otflc 
.4^4  Focilitc 
Wo 

C.irl  riukMlan*!.  V^lmmisn.Uoi 
IVM  Liiirel  0:ik  Uoad  •  \i)Ofheev  Nws  l0T>ev  <»KO«^.»V)J 
KtfNi  U(y  iUXf  fA\((t(}'tf  ti'i  tJJi 
hriKluire*)!  vidt-o  .i\.iil.ihk'  up«in  ic((IK>.« 
-Accrcdlucion  wich  Commendation" 
l«iim  ( 'tiniuissinn  nn  VurciliKituir)  mI  llMspir.il  Oiujni/aiiohs 
McihIkt   \.uion.il  VsMKMium  oi  (  hiltln  n  s  I  lc»spii.i|s  .iml  Kt  l.ilt  d  Itwiuiiniv 


WHEELCHAIR  LIFTS 
STAIRCUMBS 


n(nchb«ii9h't  tutl«fWhMl> 
ehair  Lift,  •  tmootti  operating 
heavy  duty  lift  with  500  Iba.  ca- 
pacity, built  to  fit  tha  mora  avar- 
aga  width  atslra.  Enginaarad  to 
maat  all  aafaty  raqulramanta, 
Flinchbaugh'a  ButlitFWhaelchair 
Lift  may  be  inatalled  wif^  unbe- 
lievabte  simplicity. 


Se€  Lift  in  Action,  Actual 
InstallMtion  Video  Avgilgbie,  S3S.00. 
Redeemable  with  Purchase. 


FlinehMHiflli't  BuUdr  Imp*- 
rial  StalrcHmli  uaet  the  tame 
basic  faaturat  at  the  highly  re- 
garded standard  model«  but 
meets  the  need  for  greeter  width 
of  welk  erea  tn  more  nerrow 
staimraya.  The  Imperial  model 
also  offers  e  choice  of  seeting 
positione  end  incorporetes  e 
foid*up  eeat  end  foot  rest  end 
will  fit  all  atraightawey  stairs  of 
average  length.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive literature. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


THE  FUNCHBAUQH  CO..  INC. 

390  EBERTS  LANE.  YORK.  PA  17403 

(717)854-7720  1 '800-326-24 18 
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SNOEZELEN... 

a  magical  exciting  world  of  sights, 
sounds,  aromas  and  movement.., 
only  from  tUEHOUSE 

SNOEZELEN...  24  pages  of 
sensory  stimulation  products  in  the 
SPECIAL  POPULATIONS  CATALOG. 


FIREWORKS:  Bright!  Mesmerizing! 
Interactive  smtch  explodes  firework  display  into  burst  of  color! 


nAEHOUSC 


1 50  No.  MacQuesten  Parkway,  Suite  94201 , 
Mt.  Vernon,  NY  10550 


BUBBLE  TUBE: 

WATCH  bubbles  rise 
and  change  colors. 
FEEL  the  gentle  I 
vibration  of  bubbles.  I 


Family  Support  Action  Pack 

The  deinsiiiuiionalization  of  people  with  menial  retardation,  along  with  a  shon- 
age  of  communirv'  services  for  these  indi\'iduals.  has  left  many  families  caring  for 
their  familv  members  with  mental  retardation  at  home  with  little  or  no  outside 
help. 

Responding  to  appeals  for  assistance  from  families  and  realizing  that  many 
communities  offer  limited  "family  supports. "  The  Arc.  a  national  organization  on 
mental  retardation,  has  created  a  free  infomiation  kit  to  teach  families  how^  to 
effectively  advocate  for  mandated  support  services  in  their  communities  and  to 
evaluate  the  quality  of  existing  ser\-ices.  Families  need  only  call  1-800-433-5255 
to  receive  The  Arc 's  Family  Support  Action  Pack, 

According  to  The  Arc.  family  supports  are  "^'hatever  it  lakes  "  to  prevent  a 
person  with  a  disability  such  as  mental  retardation  from  being  placed  outside 
their  natural  home.  Family  supports  encompass  a  \\  ide  range  of  services,  includ- 
ing home  modifications,  family  training,  respite  care  and  even  cash  subsidies. 

TDD  users  may  order  the  informational  pack  by  calling  1-S(H)-85S-1 155  and 
asking  the  TDD  operator  to  place  a  collect  call  to  SP-2  -0553.  The  information 
kit  may  also  be  requested  by  writing  to;  The  Arc.  P,0.  Box  104*^.  Arlington. 
Texas  *^6004. 

Study  on  Bus  Access  Released 


The  Office  of  Technology  .\ssessment 
(OTA)  has  released  a  report  that 
explores  one  of  the  most  complicated 
elements  of  the  \DA — access  for  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  to  buses  with 
a  high  passenger  deck,  otherwise 
known  as  over-the-road  buses. 

The  report.  Access  to  Oivr-The- 
Road  Buses  for  Persons  uith 
Disabilities,  was  required  by  the  ADA 
and  provides  information  to  Lissist  the 


Department  of  Transportation  (DOT) 
as  it  develops  regulations  inforniing 
bus  operators  of  their  compliance 
obligations  imder  the  .\DA. 

Copies  of  the  160- page  report  may 
be  ordered  from:  .Superintendent  of 
Documents.  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office.  Washington.  D.C.  2()'t02-9325: 
phone  (2()2)"'83-323H.  The  GPO  Mock 
number  is  052-003-01320-"  and  the 
price  is  $9,00. 


Accessibilify 
Guidelines 
Checklist 


This  checklist  can  be  used  to  survey 
the  design,  construction,  and  alter- 
ation of  public  accommodations, 
commercial  facilities,  transit  facilities 
and  state  and  local  government  facili- 
ties in  applying  requirements  of  th^f 
ADA  accessibility  guidelines  to  build- 
ings qnd  facilities  subject  to  the  ADA 
Intended  for  technical  assistance  pur- 
poses only,  the  checklist  present? 
information  in  summary  fonn  on  the 
Department  of  Transportation  (DOT 
and  the  Department  of  justice  (DOJ 
access  standaids  and  the  ADA  accessi 
bility  guidelines,  .A  single  copy  i: 
free.  Write  to:  Architectural  anc 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance 
Board.  Suite  1000.  1331  F  Street.  N\V 
Washington  DC  20004-1111.  Toll-fret 
I-800-i*SA-ABLE.  (202)  272-543' 
V Voice).  (202)  2:'2-5449  (TDD).  (202 
2T2-5447  (RAX). 

The  Recreation  Access  Advisor 
Committee  is  expected  to  meet  .sever 
al  times,  all  meetings  will  be  held  ii 
the  Wa.shington.  D.C.  area  and  will  bi 
open  to  the  public.  For  further  infor 
mation  about  the  committee,  contac 
the  .\ccess  Board  at  (202)  272-5434. 


ADA  Guide 


llje  A  metica  ns  u  'ith  Disabilities  A  ct:  A 
(fUicie  for  People  with  Disabilities, 
'fheir  Fa  frillies,  and  Aclrocatcs  is  a  6»- 
page  reader-friendly  book  which 
describes  hov.-  the  ADA.  pa.ssed  in 
1990.  [prohibits  di.scrimination  against 
the  estimated  43  million  Americans 
with  disabilities.  It  explains  the  .'\D.-\ 
definition  of  "an  individual  with  a  di.s- 
abiiity."  clarifies  who  is  covered  and 
who  IS  not.  and  provides  information 
on  the  law  to  enable  individuals  with 
di.sabilities  lo  attain  greater  indepen- 
dence and  integration  in  society-. 

The  Ciuide  discusses  and  pro\  ides 
examples  of  how  the  ADA  outlaws 
discrimination  in: 


•  employment 

•  transportation 

•  ser\*ices  provicled  by  state  and  local 
government 

•  ser\*ices  and  accommodations 
offered  by  pri\'aie  businesses,  and 

•  telecommunications  access  for 
people  with  communication 
impairments. 

It  also  notes  the  effective  dates  ol 
various  AD.\  provisions,  outlines 
rights  and  remedies  for  an  individual 
cases  of  discrimination,  and  lists 
responsible  agencies  and  other  /\DA 
resources. 


The  Guide  was  prepared  a 
PACER  for  the  Peer  and  Famil 
Training  Network  Project  on  AD^* 
which  is  coordinated  by  the  Parer 
Information  Center  (PIC)  in  Concorc 
New  Hampshire.  The  project  wa 
funded  by  the  L'.S.  Department  c 
Education.  National  Institute  o 
Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Re.searc 
(NIDRR). 

The  cost  of  the  ADA  Guide 
S8.00.  which  includes  postage  an 
handling.  Order  from:  PACE 
Center.  4826  Chicago  Ave.  S 
.Minneapolis.  MN  S5417-1098.  F( 
more  information,  call  (612)  827-296( 


How  Does 
Your  Child 
Hear  and 
Talk? 

How  Does  \  our  Child  Hear  and  TalkK 
a  brochure  about  speech,  language, 
and  hearing  development,  provides  an 
easy-lo-read  cliart  on  speech,  lan- 
guage, and  hearing  milestones  in  chil- 
dren From  binh  to  age  t"i\'e.  A  check- 
list spanning  eight  age  ranges  also 
helps  parents  to  evaluate  their  child's 
communication  abiliiies. 

The  brochure  is  available  free  of 
charge  from  the  American  Speech- 
Language-Hearing  Association  (ASHA). 

To  obtain  a  copy  of  Hoir  Does 
Your  Child  Hear  and  Talk';",  call 
ASFlA's  hiformalion  Resource  Cx-nier  at 
l-H0()-63H-S2SS.  ASHA's  Information 
Resource  Center  prf)vides  free  infor- 
mation on  speech-  language,  and 
hearing  prot^lems  and  offers  referrals 
to  local  certified  audiologisls  and 
speech-language  pathologists  through 
the  toll-free  HELPLINE  number  listed 
above. 


Miami  VACC 
Camp  "^94 

The  1994  session  of  Miami  Children  s 
Hospaal's  annual  week-long  \*ACC 
Camp  for  ventilation-assisted  children 
and  their  families  will  be  held  in 
Miami  Saturday-Hriday.  April  2-8. 
I99-I.  Application  due  date  is  January 
15.  1994. 

This  free,  communiiy-lxised  camp 
program  provides  recreation  and 
social  support  for  children  with  irachs. 
vents.  OPAP.  or  other  ventilation 
devices:  iheir  parent  and  siblings  at 
least  S  years  old.  Technology-depen- 
dent children  shoukl  ha\'e  normal 
cognitive  potential. 

I'or  information  contact;  Director 
Moises  Simpser.  M.I),  or  Program 
Coordinator  (!aihy  Klein.  \*entilation 
Assisted  Children  s  Center.  Div.  of 
Pulmonology.  Miami  Children's 
Hospital.  3200  S.W.  60th  Coun.  Suite 
203.  Miami.  PL  3315S-4()76  (Phone: 
30S-662A'ACC). 


Friends  Wha  Care 


The  National  Easter  Seal  Society*  has 
created  an  award-winning  school 
program  designed  to  help  children 
imdersiand  what  it  means  to  ha\*e  a 
disability. 

Distributed  to  more  than  30.000 
schools  over  the  past  five  years. 
Friends  Who  Care  is  a  disability 
awareness  curriculum  suitable  for 
classes  of  children  in  primar\'  grades 
through  junior  high  school. 


Teaciiers  u.e  posters,  a  16-page 
leaching  guide,  hands-on  worksheet 
activities  and  a  n-minuie  videc^tape  to 
encourage  students  to  think  about 
vision,  hearing,  learning,  developmen- 
tal and  physical  disabilities.  These 
activities  are  designed  to  teach  stu- 
dents about  the  variations  within  each 
disability.  In  the  section  ai")out  vision 
disabilities,  for  example,  students  look 
through  wax  paper  to  understand 
vision  impairment  and  walk  around 


EZ>ACCESS 


Hie  Leading  Name  in 
Porteble  Wheeldiair  Ramps 


Look  for  this  Seal  of  Quality 


(ii^llttpii'  Lurh  Rtvnpor     SttD  Rtimv 

•  Aiiodizcd  Alaniinuni 

•  N(in-skid  Surface 

•  Telescopic  Design 

•  Catch  Buttons 

•  One  Year  VVarrann* 


RI000  5'  PurtmhU  RMmp 


Overcome  life's  obstadcs  with  EZ- ACCESS"* 
Portable  Ramps  for  Wheeldiairs  and  Scooters. 


mp  R2000  ^  or  RMOO  10' 


R.^000  H'  Scooter  Kmmp 

Vtvirs  ()/■  Quaiitv  Mamttacturvi^  hu  the  PhptaiUw  OMllcnj^ed 

J^M  KOMECARE  PRODUCTS.  INC. 
CCB  Kent.  WA  96042 

206.631-4633 

FAX206-630>ei96 


wnh  ihcir  handN  on  cmiIkt  side  ol  ihcir 
taccN  u>  hciicr  iindcrsiaiul  tunnel 
\isii)ii.  siudcnis  also  arc  asked  lo 
c\aluaic  ihc  school"^  acccssihiliiy  aN  il" 
ilicy  ii.se  a  wlieelcluiir. 

Another  key  ^e.ynieni  ol  die  pro- 
i^rani  Miggesis  topics  for  diseu.s.sions 
wiih  guest  siK'akers  or  di.sahled  ehiU 
dren  who  aiiend  ihe  s^hool.s. 
Introducing  children  lo  people  wiih 
disahihties  encourages  iheni  lo  ask 
c|UCStions  and  see  how  people  with 
disabilities  adapt. 

Initially  funded  in  a  grant  from 
Rtmald  McDonald  Children  s  Charities, 
l-yiends  Who  Care  is  a\  aikible  for  S2S. 
including  pcxstagc  and  handling. 
Checks  or  money  orders  should  be 
mailed  to:  Frioids  Who  C.'circ. 
National  Faster  Seal  Socieiv.  J30  W'e.st 
M(^nroe,  ISth  Moor.  (Chicago,  II. 
(nOOOcj.  i't>r  more  information,  call 
(.^12)  "2C)-('>20(),  voice  or  (.-^12)  "'2(>- 
4258.  TIM). 


Daily  Folic  Acid 
Birth  Defects 

According  to  the  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics  (A.\IM.  all  women  capa- 
ble ol"  becoming  pregnant  slKuild  take 
folic  acid  daily  to  help  prewnt  com- 
mon biilh  defects  such  as  spina  bifida. 
The  also  calls  upon  g<^\ernmeni 
to  fortify  food  with  folic  acid — L*spe- 
L'ially  i')eneficial  in  cases  of  unplanned 
pregnancies. 

In  a  (policy  statement,  the  WV 
ad\ise.s  women  w  ho  ha\e  no  [')rior 
history  of  birth  defects  in  their  off- 
si')  ring  to  t;ike  a  daily,  over-the- 
counter  multi-vitamin  containing  Oh 
mg  of  folic  acid.  Such  action  may 
prevent  neural  tube  defects  (NTDs)  by 
as  rniich  as  50  percent.  If  a  woman's 
prevk)us  pregnancy  resulted  in  a  fetus 
with  an  M'O.  .she  .should  take  a  much 
larger  dose — mg  i)f  U)iic  acid — 
beginning  om-  month  i^^elore  she 


j')lans  to  beconie  pregnant  and  contin- 
uing throughout  her  first  trimester. 
NTDs  occur  in  apprc^xiinately  one  out 
of  one  thousand  births  in  the  U.S. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  children  with 
an  NTD  are  born  to  couples  with  nc 
family  hisior\'  oi  any  of  these  defects. 

.\ccording  to  the  AAP.  '•...datii 
Ihasl  conclusively  demonstrated  iha* 
daily  4.0  mg  dcxses  oi  folic  acid  before 
and  during  early  pregnancy  resuliec 
in  a  ^1  percent  reduction  of  recur 
rence  of  NTDs  in  this  grcxip  of  high 
risk  pregnancies."  The  Ai'\P  caution: 
that  women  in  this  situation  shouk 
not  try  to  meet  the  4.0  mg  dose  o 
folic  acid  by  taking  too  many  cn-er 
t he-counter  or  prescription  multi-vita 
mill  with  folic  acid  because  they  ina^ 
ingest  harmful  levels  of  other  vita 
mins. 


NO  ONE  makes  computer  access 
easier  than  TASH! 


2449  MacMini  keyboard 


No  doubt  it*s  the  simplest  way  to  access  your  Apple 
Macintosh  computer.  Just  plug  the  MacMini  in  and  it 
works!  No  interface  required  -  think  of  the  cost  savings! 
It's  the  premier  keyboard  on  the  market  that  offers  you 
both  key  functions  and  mouse  functions  in  one,  small, 
light-touch  unit. 


Phone  or  fax  us  for  more  details! 
Technlcit  Aids  &  Systems  for  the  Handicapped  Inc. 
Unit  1. 91  Station  Street.  A(ax.  ON,  Canada  L1S  3H2 
Phone  (416)  686-4129  •  Fax  (416)  686-6895 


DISPOSABLE  •  MOISTURE-PROOF 
REUSABLE  •  PROFESSIONAL  QUALITY 


Great  for  Home,  Travel,  School, 


Parties  and  Picnics 


loteiBS  DELIVERED  $9.95 


I  Soft  absorbent  tissue  on  front  side. 
I  Strong,  liquid-proof  plastic  backing. 
I  Eliminates  costly  laundering. 
I  Easy  to  put  on  and  take  off. 

I  Comfortable  to  wear  -  snug  to  neck,  p  q  bqx  25^  7E 
I  Full-cut  for  maximum  protection.      Hoiyoke,  MA  01 041 


30"  X  16 

Send  to: 

P.L.  CORP. 


Available  in  Continental  U.S.A. 


The  expression  on  Jeff's 
face  says  it  all. 


DESIGNED 


Jeff  is  enjoving  a  new  world  of  independence,  thanks  to  the  innovative 
HANS*  from  Ortho-Kinetics.  Lightweight  and  adjustable.  HANS  provides 
comfortable  head  positioning  without  the  use  of  5.1 


cumbersome  supports  and  restraints  —  a  dramatic 
breakthrough  for  anv  child  or  aduli  lacking  in  head 
and  neck  control. 

HANS  is  actually  an  extension  of  Jeff,  allowing 
his  head  to  move  with  his  torso,  and  even  allowing 
him  to  turn  his  head.  He  uses  a  walker  now.  He  can 
sit  at  his  desk  at  school.  And  he's  able  to  look  his 
friends  in  the  c\e. 

We  could  try  to  convey  just  how  mucii  difference  HANS  has  made 
10  Jeff  and  his  family.  Bui  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words. 


•^ANS  IS  on  loeol 
complement  to  oiHer 
mobility  ond  clfe^nofive 
positioning  devtces 
such  OS  the  Ortho-Kinetics 
Standing  Frome 


^  HANS® 

^  byOftho-Kinetics.Inc. 

For  more  information,  or  the  name  of  \our  nearest  HANS-ceilitled 
Oilho-Kinetics  dealer,  call  l-S{)0-824.1{)fi8. 


CHILDREN'S  PAGE 
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Kindness 

by Jaiiathan  I\nr 

\Xc  learn  from  the  Torah  thai  we 
should  he  kind.  The  kind  farmer 
leaves  some  of  his  crop  for  poor  peo- 
ple and  strangers.  The  unkind  farmer 
keeps  all  his  crops  for  himself. 

If  I  were  a  farmer.  I  would  lea\'e 
some  food  in  my  field.  This  way.  the 
poor  and  the  strangers  could  pick 
the  food.  They  could  bring  the 
fo(xl  to  their  families  and  children. 
I  would  want  th's  to  happen 
because  I  don't  want  them  to  starve. 

-  There  are  other  ways  to  be 
kind.  \XV  can  help  children.  We 
<.an  build  houses  for  poor  people  to 
ll\e  m.  W'c  can  be  kind  to  people 
we  know  arid  !v)\e 

In  nr.  life,  lots  of  people  have 
been  kind  lo  me.  .\nd  now  I  want 
to  thank  them'  :ind  tell  them  that  I 
love  them. 

Dad,  thcuih  you!  V(/U  laughi 
me  to  love  sports.  W  hen  I  was  a  kid 
you  showed  me  iiow  to  play  bas- 
ketball and  baseball.  More  impor- 
tantly. \(>u  taught  me  never  to  quit. 
^'ou  taught  me  that  I  am  a  hero 
whether  I  win  the  game  or  lose. 

Mom.  thcnih  you!  ^'ou  are  so 
special  to  mel  ^'' )ii  taught  me  how 
lo  be  .1  great  person  and  a  great  kid. 
When  i  was  in  the  hospital  I  knew 
\f)U  would  always  be  there  for  me 
and  on  my  side.  Thank  you  for  the 
special  love  and  care  which  I  (eel  in 
mv  heart. 

Xcnur  you  arc  a  ii'onclcrful  grcificl- 
moihcr.  I  remember  the  stories  you 
read  to  me  when  I  was  lit  lie.  You  also 
showed  me  special  lo\e  aiid  care. 

Emily.  I  lore  cnul  auv  cihout  y(fU. 
You  are  a  great  sister.  I  love  the  hugs 
and  kisses  \<)U  give  me.  .\nd  I 
jironijse  lo  be  a  better  brother  to  you. 

.1//^/  /  especially  irant  to  say  Ihcnih 
you  to  Pel.  You.  i\L  showed  me  sj")e- 
cial  lo\e  since  I  was  a  baby,  i  remem- 
ber iiow  you  carried  me  on  the  lu-ach. 
How  you  gave  me  hugs  and  kisses, 
bought  me  ice  cream,  taught  me  tf) 
swim,  and  pla\-  golf.  When  1  get 
older.  I  hope  you  will  always  be  my 
golf  mate. 

And  thauhs  to  (h'andpa  and 


C'tvaudmci  Deir.  ^'our  son  is  a  great 
father. 

Finally,  thanks  lo  all  my  family 
and  friends,  including  those  of  you 
who  came  from  so  far  away.  I  also 
want  to  remember  my  cousin.  Doug, 
who  is  not  here  with  us. 

;\nd  thank  y(Hi.  all  my  teachers 
and  friends,  who  have  been  so  kind 
to  me.  Vou  mean  verv'  much  to  me 
on  this  important  day!! 


Dad's  Speech 

by  Cbet  Detr 

Jon.  today  on  your  Bar  Mitzvah  your 
mother  and  I  are  especially  proud  of 
you.  ^'ou  have  worked  \er\'  hard  to 
make  this  day  a  success.  You  have 
shown  us  that  with  hard  work  and 
determination  anything  is  possible. 

^'ou  said  in  your  speech  that  I 
taught  you  never  to  give  up  and  to 
always  do  your  best.  Well,  you  have 
taught  us  a  lot.  too.  Vou  slunved  us 
that  what  some  people  would  call  a 
rough  stall  can  be  turned  into  a  huge 
success  su^ry  if  people  are  willing  to 
give  you  a  chance. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 


thank  your  mother  on  your  behalf. 
She  is  the  one.  Jon.  thai  f(Hight  so 
hard  to  get  yc^u  those  chances. 
Without  her  on  your  side  we  proba- 
w(?uldn  t  be  here  today,  ^'ou 
never  would  have  had  a  ciiance  to 
steal  home  and  nobody  at  Camp 
Bauercresi  would  know  Jon  Derr. 

Jon.  you  told  me  a  few  months 
ago  that  there  are  four  phases  of  life. 
The  first  phase  was  when  you  were  :i 
baby.  The  second  phase  is  wher 
you  are  a  hoy.  The  third  phase  i> 
when  you  are  a  man.  And  the 
fourth  phase  is  when  you  are  olc 
like  Pa.  you  said.  Jon.  today  \i 
your  first  day  of  phase  three,  con 
gratulations. 

Mom's  speech 

by  Jo  AiDi  Simous  Derr 

Jonathan.  I  am  very  proud  of  yo' 
today. 

I  am  filled  with  lo\'e  an 
respect  for  you.  ^'ou  have  worke 
very  hard  for  your  Bar  Mitzvah  an 
you  were  terrific. 

Jonathan,  you  have  had  a  lot  ( 
teachers,  and  a  lot  of  people  wh 
cared  for  you  and  about  you.  A  l( 
of  them  are  here  with  you  toda; 
But.  Jonathan,  you  have  also  bee 
our  teacher. 

Since  you  were  born.  \'ou  ha\ 
taught  us.  ^'ou  ha\e  taught  i 
about  courage.  acceptance 
patience,  honesty  and  friendshi| 
You  ha\'e  also  taught  us  about  lov 
In  your  beautiful  Bar  .Mil/A'ah  speec 
you  spoke  of  the  special  love  yc 
luive  received  but.  you  have  al^ 
given  special  lo\e.  I  feel  your  speci 
love  every  day. 

You  ha\  e  given  us  many  opport 
nities  to  be  proud  of  you.  You've  1 
line  drives  into  left  field,  you  slo 
home  on  a  w  ild  pitch,  you've  comfo 
ed  me  when  I  ve  been  sad.  you"^ 
won  golden  medals  and  chamj: 
onshif")s.  you  \'e  been  gracious 
defeat,  you  confronted  our  peopU 
past  when  we  visited  Dacau.  Bi 
most  of  all  Jonathan,  you  liave  lri« 
your  best  every  day  of  your  I  if 
Jonathan,  you  are  a  special  young  m 
and  a  good  friend  to  many  and  l 
best  son  ibr  this  mother.  I  love  vou. 
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The  Number  One  Show  of  Products 
AND  Services  for  People  with  Disabilities 


ABILITIES 
EXP® 

The  emphasis  is  on  making  life  easier, 
more  independent  and  rewarding 
for  people  with  disabilities.  Come 
and  explore  a  huge,  fully  accessible 
shopping  center"*  stocked 
with  hundreds  of  exciting 
products  and  technologies: 


Wheelchairs  •  Vans  • 
Lifts  •  Exercise 
Equipment  •  3  Wheel 
Scooters  •  Computers 

•  Toys  •  Clothing  • 
Books  and  Publications 

•  Sports  Equipment 
•  Computer  Seminars 

•  Daily  Living  Aids 


Workshops  and  support  groups  are 
geared  to  your  special  needs  and  interests. 
It's  a  "must  attend"  e\'ent  for  all  ages,  families,  seniors, 
health  care  pro\  iders.  rehabilitation  professionals  and 
others. 

Longest  running  show  of  its  kind  in  the  U.S.  •  Opportunities  to  try  and  buy  on  the  Show  floor  • 
Plan  Now  to  Attend  ABILITIES  EXPO  in  a  city  near  you: 


ABIUTIES  EXPO 
Southwest 
Dallas,  TX 
Infomart 

December  3-5,1993 


ABILITIES  EXPO 
Southeast 
Orlando,  FL 
Orlando  Expo  Centre 
January  14-16, 199^ 


For  more  information  call  (203)  374-1411  ext.  138. 


BRING  THIS  COUPON 
S^VXE  OIME  DOLLAR 


entrance  fee  at  each  Show  is  S4  per  person  bui  you'll  sa\*e  SI  on  a  single  admission  \\  lien 
[  present  tliis  coupon.  Name  and  address  must  be  completed  to  make  ttiis  coupon  \*aiid 


\.inK' 


Ciiv 


State 


7Jp_ 


\\M\X11V>  FXI'O  i>  pr<iiiKt.\l  .iixi  nuiuucnJ  b\  Ii\p(X(jn  ManaijcnK-ni  .-VvstKuich.  Inc..  u\  a>n|unaion  with  RCW  Prt)duai()a>.  Inc.         «'  \<m  i  \r«Kon  M.m.iKcmmi  Ass<Ki.urv  im 


Federal  Health  Information  Centers  and  Clearinghouses 


The  Federal  Government  operates  many  clearing- 
houses and  information  centers  that  focus  on  specific 
topics.  Their  services  include  distributing  publica- 
tions, providing  referrals  and  answering  inquiries:  this 
list  includes  those  direaly  related  to  the  care  and  edu- 
cation of  children  with  disabilities.  Many  offer  toll-free 
numbers.  This  information  is  in  the  public  domain. 
Duplication  is  encouraged. 


Centers  for  Disease  Control  National 
AIDS  Clearinghouse  P.O.  Box  6003 
Rockville.  MD  20849-6003 
(800)  458-5231 

(800)  342-AlDS  (English  hotline) 
(800)  344-SlDA  (Spanish  hotline) 
(800)  243-7012  (TT) 
(301)  738-6616  (FAX) 

National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
infectious  Diseases 

Office  of  Communications 
Building  31 .  Room  7A32 
9000  Rockville  Pike 
Bethesda.  MO  20892 
(301)496-5717 
(301)402-0120  (FAX) 


National  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases 
Information  Clearinghouse 

P.O.  Box  AMS 
9000  Rockville  Pike 
Bethesda.  MD  20892 
(301)495-4484 
(301)587-4352  (FAX) 

National  Library  Service  for  the  Blind 
and  Physically  Handicapped 

Library  of  Congress 
1291  Taylor  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20542 
(800)  424-8567 
(202)  707-5100 
(202)  707-0712  (FAX) 

Cancer  Information  Service  NIH 

Office  of  Cancer  Communications 
Building  31.RoomlOA16 
9000  Rockville  Pike 
Bethesda.  MD  20892 
(800)4-CANCER 


EXCEPTIONAL  PARENT  PRESS 


The 

Wheelchair 
Traveler^ 


I 


AMERICA  S  FOREMOST  OmeCTOfiY 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  TRAVELER 


THE  WHEELCHAIR 

TRAVELER® 

written  and  published  by 
Douglass  R.  Annand.  $20,00 

A  practical  directory  of  information 
for  the  traveler  With  a  disability. 
Includes  accessibility  ratings  of  hotels/ 
motels  in  the  U.S.  (state-by-state), 
Canada  and  Mexico  and  useful  tips 
for  comfortable  travel.  Although 
written  for  adults,  it  provides  helpful 
information  for  parents  traveling  with 
a  child  with  a  disability. 


THE  WHEELCHAIR  TRAVELER'  —  $20.00 

Shipping  &  Handling  Charges  US.—  $3.50  for  l  item,  75c  for  each  aMitional  item 
Foreign  —  $6  50  for  i  item,  75c  for  each  addivonal  item.  ResKients  5%  Sales  Tax 


sv?  - 


TIP" 


Mail  Coupon  To. 
exceptional  parent 

PRESS 

1170  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Boston,  MA  02134-9942 


/  Mve  enciosea  my  check  piyabie  to  exctptionsi  Parent  Press  or  charge  to  my 
^  Matttrcard  □  VISA    Accvunt  Hitmu%i  (Ail  iigiti) 
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National  Clearinghouse  on  Family 
Support  and  Children's  Mental 
Healfh 

Portland  State  Umversiry 
P.O.  Box  751 

Portland.  OR  97202-0751 
(800)  628-1696 

National  Institute  on  Deafness  and 
other  Communication  Disorders 
Information  Clearinghouse 

P.O.  Box  37777 
Washington.  D.C.  20013 
(800)  24M  044  (voice) 
(800)  241-1055  (TT) 
(301)565-4020 
(301)  565-5112  (FAX) 

National  Diabetes  Information 
Clearinghouse 

P.O.  BoxNDlC 
9000  Rockville  Pike 
Bethesda.  MD  20892 
(301)468-2162 
(301)  770-5164  (FAX) 

National  Digestive  Diseases 
Information  Clearinghouse 

P.O.  Box  NDDiC 
9000  Rockville  Pike 
Bethesda.  MD  20892 
(301)468-6344 
(301)770-5164  (FAX) 

National  Information  Center  for 
Children  and  Youth  With  Disabilities 

P.O.  Box  1492 
Washington,  D.C.  20013 
(800)  999-5599 
(703)  893-6061 
(703)  893-8614  iTT) 
(703)  893-1741  (FAX) 

Clearinghouse  on  Disability 
Information 

Office  of  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services 
Department  of  Education 
330  C  Street  SW 
Switzer  Building.  Room  3132 
Washington.  D.C.  20202-2524 
(202)  205-8241 
(202)  205-9252  (FAX) 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Teacher 
Education 

One  Dupont  Circle  NW.  Suite  610 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
(202)  293-2450 

j     National  Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood 
I  institute 

Education  Programs  Information  Center 
P.O.  Box  30105 
Bethesda.  MD  20824.0105 
(301)951-3260 
(301)951-3269  (FAX) 


National  Injury  Information 
Clearinghouse 

5401  Westbard  Avenue.  Room  625 
Bethesda.  MD  20207 
(301)504-0424 
(301)504-0124  (FAX) 

National  Kidney  and  Urologic 
Diseases  Information  Clearinghouse 

P.O.  BoxNKUDIC 
9000  Rockville  Pike 
Bethesda,  Md  20392 
(301)468-6345 
(301)  770-5164  (FAX) 

National  Center  for  Education  in 
Maternal  and  Child  Health 

200  North  15th  Street.  Suite  701 
Arlington,  VA  22201-7802 
(703)  524-7802 
(703)  524-9335  (FAX) 

National  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Clearinghouse 

8201  Greensboro  Dnve.  Suite  600 
McLean.  VA  22102 
(703)  821-8955.  ext.  254  or  265 
(703)  821-2098  (FAX) 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

5600  Fishers  Lane.  Room  15C05 
Rockville.  MD  20857 
(301)443-4513 

Office  of  Minority  Health  Resource 
Center 

P.O.  Box  37337 
Washington.  D.C.  20013-7337 
(800)  444-6472 
(301)  565-5112  (FAX) 

National  information  Center  for 
Orphan  Drugs  and  Rare  Diseases 

P.O.  Box  11 33 

Washington.  D.C.  20013-1133 
(301)565-4020 
(800)  456-3505 
(301)  565-5112  (FAX) 

National  Rehabilitation  Information 
Clearinghouse 

8455  Colesville  Road.  Suite  935 
Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 
(800)  346-2742 
(301)588-9284 
(301)587-1967  (FAX) 

National  Sudden  infant  Death 
Syndrome  Resource  Center 

8201  Greensboro  Drive.  Suite  600 
McLean.  VA  22102 
(703)  821-8955 
(703)  821-2098  (FAX) 
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Ford  Mobility  Motoring 
Makes  Life  More  Rewarding! 


Ford  Motor  Company  understands 
that  a  physical  disability  doesn't 
mean  Ufe  can't  be  rewarding.  For 
many,  there's  no  greater  reward  than 
the  feeling  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence that  comes  from  driving. 

That's  why  your  Ford  and 
Lincoln-Mercury  dealers  want  your 
active  Ufe  to  include  a  Ford» 
Lincoln  or  Mercury  car  or  van.  or  a 
Ford  hght  truck.  And  that's  why 
the  Mobihty  Motoring  Program  was 
created     to  make  adapting  your 
new  Ford  or  Lincoln- Mercury 
vehicle  easier  and  more  rewarding! 

A  Smoother  Road  to  Travel 

Mobihty  Motoring  starts  with  a  toll- 
free  call.  You'll  know  youVe  arrived 
when  your  Ford  or  Lincoln-Mercury 
dealer  hands  you  a  check  for  up  to 
$750  toward  the  installation  of 
adaptive  driving  or  passenger 
equipment.^  There's  nothing  for 
you  to  send  in  , . .  and  there's  no 
waiting  for  your  check  to  arrive! 

You'll  also  receive  a  complimen- 
tary Ford  Cellular  Telephone^ 
and  a  complimentary  one  year 
membership  in  the  Ford  Auto  Club 


Fofdand         ^  .  , 
Uncom-M^fcury  Dtvttioot 
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which  includes  24-hour  emergency 
road  service. 

Information  You  Need ... 
for  Informed  Decisions 

The  Ford  MobiUty  Motoring 
Program  also  provides  . . . 

■  a  friendly  toll-free  information 
line  to  answer  your  questions. 

■  a  special  toll-free  line  for  "TDD" 
users. 

■  a  list  of  nearby  assessment 
centers  authorized  to  provide  a 
•^prescription**  for  your  vehicle's 
adaptive  equipment. 

■  a  Ust  of  local  adaptive  equipment 
dealers  and  installers. 

■  sources  of  funding  which  may 
be  able  to  provide  assistance  in 
addition  to  the  amount  you 
receive  from  the  Mobihty 
Motoring  Program. 

'  Ford  Motor  Company  will  authorize  the  telling 
Ford  or  Uncoln-Mtrcury  dealer  to  pay  the  vehicle 
purchater  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  vehicle 
adaptire  equipment  convenion,  up  to  a  maximum 
of$750. 

'  Customer  ii  nfpontible  for  a  121 -day  minimum 
acdoation  on  the  Ford  Cellular  Sytum.  Some  local 
indiodual  carriers  may  require  a  longer  agreement 
as  utell  as  other  related  service  and  wiage  charges, 
so  acceptance  is  optional  To  be  eligible  for  the 
complimentary  Ford  CelUdaw  Telephone,  the  cus- 
tomer must  <d»o  lice  in  an  ana  covered  by  the  Ford 
Cellular  System  at  the  time  of  purchase  or  tease. 

Ask  your  Dealer  for  compleU  cellular  phone  details. 


Best  of  alL  you  get  Ford  Motor 
Company's  products  and  services, 
A  Company  where  quality  and 
service  is  always  *\fob  1/^ 

So  whether  your  hfe  demands  a 
new  Ford,  Lincoln  or  Me/cury  car 
or  van,  or  a  Ford  Ught  truck  ...  just 
call  1-800-952-2248  (for  TDD 
users:  1-800-TDD-0312).  You  U 
discover  that  Mobihty  Motoring  is 
your  kind  of  reward! 

Free  Mobility  Motoring  Video! 

This  video  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  open 
the  door  to  Mobility  Motoring  rewards. 
You'll  meet  people  who  have  learned 
how  simple  the  process  really  is.  You'll 
also  get  an  overview  of  how  Ford 
products  adapt ...  for  versatility,  con- 
venience and  just  plain  motoring  fun. 
Just  ask  for  your  nree  video  when  you 
call  us. 

Program  Period 

October  1 . 1992  -  September  30, 1993 
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A  New  Car.  Van  or  Light  Truck ...  Adaptive  Equipment ...  and  On-the-Spot  Cash! 


IM68ILnY 


PROGRAM 


Maintain  your 
daily  independence  through  the  General  Motors 
Mobility  Program  tor  the  Physically  Challenged. 

It  starts  with  a  toll-tree  call  to  our  GM  Mobility 
Assistance  Center. 
We'll  identify  your 
local  driver  assess- 
ment centers,  list 
vour  area's  installers 
of  adaptive  driving 
devices  or  vehicle 
modifications  and 

suggest  which  GM  cars  and  light-duty  trucks 
might  work  best  for  you. 

\ext,  whether  \*ou  buy  or  lease  a  new  GM 
vehicle  or  dealer  demo  model,  we'll  reimburse  you 
for  the  cost  of  adapting  it-or  for  the  reinstallation 
of  vour  own  adaptive  equipment-up  to  SIOOO. 

I  Reimbursement  tor  IcMsed  v  ehicle  ad ,iptciticMi  cn  ailable  onlv 
upou  lessor  ^  apprcnal  U>  adopt  vehicle,  i 


We're  making 
every  day 
Independence  Day 


Qualified  customers  can  finance  the  cost  of  the 
vehicle  and  any  modifications  through  GMAC  in  a 
single  transaction  at  participating  dealers. 

The  people  at  GM,  and  GM  dealers  nationwide, 
know  how  important  mobility  is  to  your  everyday 

life.  Callus  today.  Or 
contact  your  Chevrolet, 
Pontiac,  Oldsmobile, 
Buick,  Cadillac  or 
GMC  Truck  dealer 
and  find  out  how 
the  General  Motors 
Mobility  Program 
can  help  make  every  day  Independence  Day  for  you. 


Call  toll-free:  1-800-323-9935 
(TDD  users:  1-800-TDD-9935) 

i>  Information  on  driver  assessment  centers 
and  adaptive  equipment  installers 

Reimbursement  of  adaptation  costs, 
up  to  51000 

Financing  available  through  GMAC 
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Stanley  D.  Klein  Ph.D. 

Eleventh  Annual  Technology  Issue 

I  encountered  mv  first  a)mputer  in  190-i  iii  a  scininiir  Kir  hciilth  (.arc  researchers.  The 
computer  was  housed  in  a  three-stor\'  huilding.  That  a  computer  ct)uld  he  a  useful 
research  tool  .seemed  ob\  ious;  hut  it  was  to  hard  lor  me  to  imagine  that  this  large, 
imwieldy  machine  could  be  used  tor  annhing  more.  Not  until  b)"2.  when  1  was  invited  to 
the  press  presentation  of  the  first  Kurzweil  Reading  Machine,  a  machine  thai  read  printed 
material  for  people  ^ith  \  isual  impaimienis.  did  I  lx*gin  to  ai")preciate  the  [.otential  impact 
of  technology  in  the  lives  of  people  with  disabilities.  F\en  stv  I  cenainly  could  mn  ha\e 
predicted  that  we  wiuild.  in  our  Kleventh  Annual  Technolt)gy  i.ssue.  rejX')n  on  how  cur- 
rent technology  alknvs  a  child  with  an  artifical  arm  to  use  ner\e  signals  frt^m  muscles  in 
her  natural  upper  ami  to  mow  her  prosthetic  fingers  iXcw  7i\i^n()l(>i{vJ(>r  Aflffia'al  Anns. 
p.  24)  or  about  children  with  disabilities  using  telecommunicatit)ns  technology  it)  send 
electronic  mail  to  o\er.scas  pen  pals  [(.'hiUhvfi  s  Pam'.  p.  oj). 

For  manv  of  u^.  computer  icchnoU)gy  remains  rather  highteiiing.  We  wani  to  iK-Ip 
our  children  take  advantage  of  tcchnok)gy  but  we  don't  know  where  lo  stan.  After  all. 
when  we  were  kid>.  nobody  had — or  even  expected  to  have —  a  computer.  We  ma\' 
wonder  how  lechnoiogy  can  help  our  child  at  sclu)ol  and  at  home.  These  i.ssues  are 
addressed  by  Madalaine  Pugliese  and  Bill  Davey  Kdcttiii^  Stcuicci  With  (Amiputcn.  \). 
and  bv  Adele  Schwnnz  {Tcchnohi{V  (  sc  at  Home,  p.  3(>i-  And  if  you  ie  looking  for  a 
place  to  get  some  hands-on  experience  with  w  hat  technology  can  offer  your  child,  check 
out  our  Alliance  for  TcchfH)l({i{v  Accccss  Dircctofy  ow  pages  .^.v3^- 

Health  Care  Reform 

Health  care  reform  is  a  major  priority  for  children  and  adults  with  disabilities,  as  well 
as  for  many  other  citizens.  Thanks  to  the  initiative  of  our  President  and  N  ice  President 
and  their  talented  and  knowledgeable  partners,  major  reforms  are  now  under  discussion. 
In  this  issue,  we  present  excerpts  from  the  first  Admini.straiion  repon  on  the  President  s 
plan,  along  with  editorial  commeniar\'  and  reactions  from  the  Const)nium  for  Citizens 
with  Disabilities  and  Senator  Robert  Dole.  In  our  Febmaiy  issue,  we  w  ill  again  focus  on 
this  imponant  legi>i.inon  and  bring  our  readers  a  range  of  perspectives  t'rom  kev  leaders. 

New  Departments 

Beginning  wiiii  this  issue,  a  'Research  Page"  will  repon  on  impoitant  research  that  is 
relevant  to  the  lives  of  children  with  disal'Jiliiies  and  tlieir  f.imilies.  Beginning  in  109 1. 
another  new  department.  "Role  .Models."  will  share  .stories  abcxit  successful  individuals 
with  di.sabilities  and  parents. 

1994:  Twelve  issues! 

.\s  we  announced  in  our  October  is.sue.  tixccptumal  Parent  w  ill  become  a  monthly 
magazine  in  J 99 4  Our  tentative  Editorial  Calendar  is  as  follows:  January — Animal 
Di recto n '  of  Sational  A ^sociatu ) / is.  ( ) r^a  nizatioi is.  Pre niucts  and  Sen  ices  Feb ai a  r\- — 
Early  !nterrenti(ni.  .March — Annual  Mobility  issue:  April — Smnnier  Fun.-  May — 
Recreation:  June —  Telecommunications:  July — Teens:  August — Health:  September — 
T'clu  cation:  C)  ct  o  b  e  r —  Hoi  idays:  N  o  v  e  m  b  e  r —  7  ec  hnoloi^y:  December — Re  I  ig  ions 
bxlucatiou. 

We  welcome  editorial  contributions  from  tnir  readers.  .More  information  on  upcom- 
ing editorial  themes  and  our  writers'  guidelines  are  a\ailable  UjX)n  recjuest  from  our  edi- 
torial offices  (209  llan-ard  Street.  Suite  .W.  Hrookline.  .MA  021  KvS(K)S). 

Book  Services 

We  are  in  the  process  of  expanding  our  b(X)k  -scr\-ices  The  address  and  phone  num- 
ber for  placing  orders  has  changed.  Plca.se  .see  page  00  f(^r  up-Kvdate  informati(^n. 

Reader  Survey 

Manv  of  our  re.uiers  will  be  receiving  suneys  from  us.  The  results  of  this  suney 
will  help  us  make  ilxceplional  Parent  e\en  better.  If  vou  rc(ei\e  one  of  these  suive\s 
in  the  mail,  please,  take  the  time  to  complete  and  return  it.  Thanks! 
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Empower  your  child. 


THE  IMPERIUM  700  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
PUTS  INDEPENDENCE  WITHIN  YOUR  CHILD'S  REACH 


THE  ImPERIUM  100  IS  AN  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL  UNIT  DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  FOR 
PEOPLE  WITH  LIMITED  MOBILITY.  SlMPLE  TO 
OPERATE,  THE  ImPERIUM  100  ENABLES  CHILDREN 
TO  TURN  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  ON  AND  OFF  WITH 
THE  TOUCH  OF  A  SINGLE  SWITCH.  AND  WITH  THE 
ABILITY  TO  TURN  LIGHTS  AND  RADIOS  ON  AND  OFF, 
CHILDREN  DO  MORE  THAN  CONTROL  THEIR  OWN 
ENVIRONMENT  -  THEY  REACH  A  HIGHER  LEVEL  OF 
INDEPENDENCE.  It'S  SO  SIMPLE  TO  USE  THAT 
YOUR  CHILD  WILL  BE  USING  IT  WITHIN  MINUTES. 


>  AS  EASY  TO  USE  AS  IT  IS  TO  AFFORD. 
Priced  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  parents, 

THE  ImPERIUM  100  IS  THE  MOST  AFFORDABLE  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL CONTROL  UNIT  OF  fTS  KIND.  ITS  MODULAR 
DESIGN  AND  AFFORDABLE  ADD-ON  COMPONENTS 
ALLOW  FOR  EASY  SYSTEM  EXPANSION  TO  MEET  YOUR 
HOUSEHOLD'S  UNIQUE  NEEDS.  ^  CaXI  US  TODAY  FOR 
MORE  INFORAAATION  ON  THE  ImPERIUM  100.  We'LL 
SEND  YOU  A  FREE  VIDEO  AND  BROCHURE  EXPLAIN- 
ING HOW  THE  ImPERIUM  100  SYSTEM  WILL  HELP 
YOUR  CHILD  BECOME  MORE  INDEPENDENT! 
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IMPERIUM 

THE  POWER  TO  COMMAND 


TElfDYNE  BROWN  ENGINEERING  •  P.O  BOX  897  •  JACKSON,  AL  36545-0897  •  1-800-944-8002 
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Letters  to  the  Editor  
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Parent  Search  Pays  Off! 

1  want  {o  ihank  you  for  priming  my 
Icriter  in  the  'Parent  Search"  section  in 
the  June  1993  \sbue  of  Exceptional 
Parent.  My  letter  was  entitled 
"Hmoiions  Involved  in  Residential 
Placement/*  I  have  already  begun  t(; 
receive  responses,  and  I  feel  very 
good  knowing  that  there  are  other 
parents  with  children  in  residential 
placements  who  are  dealing  with  the 
same  pain  and  loss. 

My  son  has  been  in  placement  for 
the  past  two  and  a  half  years.  Until 
now.  I  had  fell  very  much  alone  with 
my  feelings  and  emotions,  but  reading 
ihese  Ic-Uers  has  helped  me  to  feel  less 
isolated.  Tiie  letters  have  given  me  the 
>irengih  to  ir\'  to  form  a  local  support 
group  for  parents  who  have  children 
in  residential  placement. 

Thank  you.  Exceptioyial  Parent. 
for  being  a  truly  exceptional  and 
invaluai')le  magazine  for  parents  with 
children  with  disabilities. 

VS. 
.\ew  York 

Inclusion:  Two  Views 

Thank  \ou  Ibr  such  a  wonderful  mag- 
azine. .My  adorable  ten -year-old  son 
lias  cerebral  palsy.  1  have  been  sub- 
scribing since  he  was  an  infant. 

1  enjoyed  the  articles  on  inclusion 
(September  199.^).  My  son  is  being 
"  included"  in  a  third-grade  cla.ss  in  our 
town.  It  was  a  dream  we  thought 
woukl  never  occur.  Brian  is  a  changed 
person  since  inclusion.  He  loves  school 
and  his  cla.s.smates.  Inclusion  is  work- 
ing ver\'  well  for  us.  it  is  well  worth  the 
hard  work  of  all  concerned. 

H.M. 

Massac  hti^ett^ 


■  /\s  an  educator  -md  parent  of  a  .son 
with  severe  disabilities.  I  am  so  grate- 
ful ft)r  the  special  education  clas.ses 
and  special  schools  my  son  has 
attended  t)ver  the  past  IS  years.  With 
his  many  problems,  he  has  had  won- 
derful o[)poriunilies  that  he  would 
never  ha\e  experienced  in  a  "regular" 
classroom. 

I  believe  that  inclusion  will  result 
m  a  k)ss  for  children  with  di.sabilities. 


their  teachers  and  their  parents.  The 
"main.sireaming"  of  the  mentally  ill  has 
resulted  in  homelessness  and  other 
serious  problems  for  these  members 
of  society.  I  hope  that  inclusion  does 
not  mean  an  economic  gain  for  school 
systems  at  the  cost  of  long-range  Uxss- 
es  for  children  with  disabilities  and 
their  parents. 

./.c;. 

Ohio 

Attention  Deficit  Disorder 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  article 
•Treatments  for  Attention  Deficit 
Hyperactivity  Disorder"  f  September 
1993).  -Mihough  this  condition  may 
not  carrv*  the  visible  stigma  of  more 
obvious  di.sai)ilities.  the  p.sychological 
frustraiion.s — experienced  by  both 
parent  and  child — (.-eriainly  cjualify  it 
as  a  chronic  medical  condition.  As  a 
mother  of  a  10-year-old  with  this  dis- 
order. I  can  verify  that  this  problem 
affects  ever\-  aspect  of  his  daily  life. 
The  frustrations  that  our  entire  family 
faces  can  sometimes  seem  o\'er- 
whelming. 

Fortunately,  our  son  is  under  the 
care  of  a  physician  who  is  quite  expe- 
rienced with  this  disorder.  In  addition, 
he  is  in\'olved  in  a  .social  skills  peer 
gr()U|).  receives  language  therapy, 
individual  tutoring  and  is  in  cla.ss  to 
learn  typing  as  an  alternative  to  his 
poor  handwriting  (secondary'  to  poor 
fine  motor  control).  His  new  medica- 
lit)n  has  been  of  great  benefit  in 
lengthening  his  attention  span,  and 
we  are  lucky  lo  have  a  teacher  this 
academic  \'ear  who  is  willing  lo  W(^rk 
clo.sely  with  him. 

Plea.se  continue  to  print  articles  on 
children  with  these  "hidden  di.sabili- 
ties." Ii  gi\-es  parents  a  continual  glim- 
mer of  hope  and  support. 

.V./.. 
Kentucky 

Labels 

I  was  pleased  to  read  the  article 
Labels  Can  Be  Harmful"  (July  Augu.st 
199.^)  becau.se  it  focused  on  mental 
health  issues  and  the  unique  and  indi- 
\idual  difficulties  faced  by  the  famiK' 
of  a  child  or  adolescent  with  challeng- 
ing behavior,  a  serious  emotional  dis- 
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order  or  menial  illness.  \X'e  need  more 
such  articles  to  help  eliminate  the  stig- 
ma attached  to  these  issues — what  I 
call  the  "shame  and  blame  syndrome.  * 
These  articles  also  inform  families  that 
they  are  not  alone. 

There  is  much  emphasis  in 
•  labels'*  in  neurobiological  disorders. 
This  excludes  many  children,  includ- 
ing my  own  .son.  These  disabilities  dc 
not  always  have  their  origins  in  genet- 
ics, nor  can  anything  specific  be 
found  in  .MRI's.  CT  scans,  EEG's.  labo- 
ratory le.sis  or  parenting  st\-les.  These 
labels  also  exclude  children  who  dc 
not  meet  the  traditional  criteria  foi 
depression,  bi-polar  disorder,  psy- 
chosis, etc.  that  were  developed  foi 
the  adult  pof)ulaiion.  A  label — or  the 
lack  of  a  label — should  not  shut  the 
door  to  much  needed  .ser\*ices  or  ere 
ate  additi(;nal  stress  for  families,  Mos 
slates  and  the  Federal  governmen 
require  the  label  "serious  emotiona 
disturbance"  in  order  to  access  ser 
vices,  but  who  .says  it  has  to  stay  tha 
way? 

If  all  ih.e  families  who  have  chil 
dren  and  adolescents  with  menia 
health  needs  stand  together  and  edu 
cate  the  public  about  this  di.sability 
lobby  for  e(|ualit\'  in  health  insurance 
co\'erage  and  sensitize  people  lo  neg 
.Hive  language,  the  world  will  be  ; 
belter  place  for  us  and  the  childrei 
we  love. 

1  al.so  liked  the  "Family  Support 
theme  of  the  July  ^August  iissut 
Belonging  to  the  Parent  Suppoi 
Netv^'ork  of  Rhode  Island,  a  pareni-ai 
organiz:iti(^n  for  families  that  have  chi 
dren  and  ack>lescenis  with  mental  healt 
issues,  has  Ix-en  a  life  .sawr  for  me. 

\\/ 

Rhode  islan 


We  welcome  all  letters  from  readers- 
reactions  to  articles,  suggestions,  opinions, 
complaints.  Write  or  fax: 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

£xcep(/on«/Fenenf ' 

209  Harvard  Street,  Suite  303 

Brookllne.  MA  02146-5005. 

Fax:(617)730-8742 


The  Growing  Ew^orite 
In  Kids'  Power  Chairs. 
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I'nlike  clothes,  shoes,  toys  and  some  parents,  the 
Zippie  PSOO  can  sun  ive  from  childhood  ihnni.^h 
ad( )lescence  unscathed 

I'hai  s  because  the  Zippie  PSOO  actually  throws  with 
kids,  thanks  to  its  wide  range  ot"  udjusimenis  and  the 
innovative  Zippie  (irowth  Kit.  Powered  hy  a  Direct  ()ri\e 
.Motor  System  tor  maximum  etticiency.  the  Zipj^e  P^ni)  lets 
kids  gel  out  there,  lis  programmable  coniroller  adjusis  to 
meet  their  abilities,  it  even  has  a  downsized  pf)wer  base, 
a  kid-sj/ed  seating  unit  and  13  hot  cok)r  opiums  sure  to 
please  even  the  most  cool-conscious  youngster 

The  Zippie  P^OO  from  Quickie.. .a  clniir  kids  and 
parents  can  agree  on. 


QUICKIE 

Vje  RealCbair  People. 


Tt-ny  SfKVs 
hhsUr  Ptiivuf 

Ihc  ZilJinv  i'^fifi 
t\  tficnulthlv 
mimviuvrahU' 
AtuhVithva  Unvs 
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More  Labels 

I  cannot  disagree  with  P.F.  s  strict  def- 
inition of  mental  retardation  and 
learning  disabilities  (Letters  lo  the 
Lklilor.  July/ August  1993 — "rilnVs 
Description  \X*r(Mig").  However.  1  find 
myselt*  taking  great  offense  at  her  let- 
ters tone. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  this  let- 
ler  s  statement  that  children  with 
learning  disabilities  "need  special  help 
to  achieve  their  potential."  but  chil- 
dren with  mental  retardation  need 
other  kinds  of  help."  Many  children 
with  Down  Syndrome  are  currently 
enrolled  in  classes  "for  the  learning 
disabled."  They  are  in  these  classes 
becau.se  they  are  actually  functioning 
above  the  le\el  to  be  expected  by  an 
IQ  test.  Either  IQ  tests  are  not  that 
accurate  (horrors!)  or  .something  el.sc 
is  going  on  here.  The  same  tech- 
nic jues  u.sed  to  educate  children  with 
learning  disabilities  are  sometimes 
effectively  u.sed  to  educate  children 
with  mental  retardation. 

1  ask  P.F.:  Is  it  not  theoretically 
po.ssible  that  the  child  in  the  film  has 
lx)th  Down  Syndrome  cuui  a  learning 
disability?  Is  it  not  theoreticalK'  po.ssible 
that  we  don't  understand  mental  retar- 
dation at  all.  or  that  IQ  scores  do  not 
always  predict  learning  abilities? 

Your  statement  that  associating 
vour  child  with  a  learning  disability 
with  niy  child  with  mental  retardation 
somehow  "damages"  your  child  is 
awful.  When  is  my  daughter  good 
enough  to  be  called  LI)  instead  of  MR? 
Will  you  let  her  in  your  child's  class  if 
they  brand  her  with  a  big  red  'retard" 
on  her  forehead — just  so  everyone 
knows  the  difference? 

i^arents  of  children  with  Down 
Syndrome  have  also  worked  .so 
hard  to  have  our  children's  innate 
intelligence  recognized  while  at  the 
same  time  building  a  network  of  sup- 
port to  enable  them  to  achieve  all 
I  hey  can  despite  some  differences." 
Thank  you  for  showing  me  that  we 
.still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

M.\X\ 

■  I  find  it  hard  lo  understand  w  hy 
IM\  would  make  statements  about  a 
film  that  she  had  admittedly  not 
viewed.  Why  would  anyone  make 
statements  about  any  subject  without 
having  the  tads? 

Mv  impression  of  the  film  was 
that  it  was  about  the  struggles  and 


joys  of  a  child  with  a  di.sability — not 
specifically  about  the  disorder  of 
Down  Syndrome.  The  film  gave  a 
vei7  candid  \*iew  of  the  special  educa- 
tion system  and  pro\*ided  insights  on 
mainstreaming. 

.stated  that  **to  ecjuate  learning 
disabilities  with  mental  retardation  is 
to  do  damage  to  a  generation  of  hard- 
fought  and  hard-won  initiatives  of  the 
Learning  Disabilities  Association."  I 
must  confess  that  I  do  not  know  an\- 
thing  about  the  battles  or  victories  of 
the  Learning  Disabilities  A.ssociation. 
but  I  do  know  something  about 
Down  Syndrome,  My  daughter,  Sarah, 
was  born  with  Down  Syndrome.  I 
found  the  P.F/s  attitude  and  remarks 
to  be  ver\^  insensitive  and  based  on 
ignorance.  We  parents  of  children 
with  mental  retardation  have  fought 
many  battles  al.so.  but  the  attitude  dis- 
played in  the  letter  is  evidence  that 
we  have  won  \*ery  few — if  any — \  icto- 
ries.  We  al.so  want  people  to  recog- 
nize our  children's  intelligence.  A 
child  with  mental  retardation  still  has 
intelligence! 

I  was  also  very  disappointed 
with  the  editor's  note  that  simply 
said,  "thanks  for  the  correction."  I 
had  hoped  for  more  understanding 
and  better  information  from 
lixcepiional  Parent,  Now  I  must  ask 
you  to  correct  your  error  and  let 
your  readers  know  that  although  the 
theoretical  definition  of  learning  dis- 
abilities and  mental  retardation  may 
not  be  the  same,  all  children  with 
disabilities  deserve  understanding 
and  respect  from  society, 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
my  daughter's  mental  intelligence  is 
the  least  of  my  concerns.  It  is  \er\' 
common  for  children  born  with  Down 
Syndrome  to  have  various  medical 
conditions.  My  days  are  filled  with 
inhalation  therapy,  suction  machines, 
countless  medications,  doctor's  \'isits. 
hospital  stays,  surgeries  and  many 
types  of  therapy.  So  if  I  .seem  more 
liian  appalled  by  the  ignorance  and 
insensitivity  of  such  petty  classifica- 
tions demonstrated  in  this  letter.  I  am 
sure  you  will  understand. 

From  One  Home  to 
Another 

I  am  responding  at  this  late  date  t(^ 
your  excellent  editorial  "Liberty  and 
Choices  for  All"  (June  1993).  written 
in  regard  to  the  article  "Profound 


Truths"  by  Kathleen  Fagley 
(l-ebruarx  1993).  I  think  your  editorial 
\'er\'  sensitively  responded  to  those 
parents  who  criticized  Mrs.  Fagley  for 
"i:>lacing"  her  child.  I  never  liked  the 
word  place" — Mrs.  Fagley  s  child  just 
moved  from  one  home  to  another. 

This  i.ssue  has  been  with  us  for 
many  years.  As  I  read  your  editorial.  I 
clearly  recalled  responding  to  a  simi- 
lar situation  in  1981  when  Carol  Goti 
Gross  wrote  the  article  "We  Chose  tc 
Place  our  BaUy.'  A  reader  also 
responded  to  that  article  wim  scathinc 
criticism. 

Although  I  ani  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  principle  of  inclusion  for  chil 
dren  with  disabilities.  I  also  support  the 
parents'  right  to  do  that  which  is  be.s 
for  them  and  for  their  child.  Sociei\ 
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The  New  Buzzword  in  Therapy. . . 


Motivation  to  the  Maximum 


T  heraGnp  - 
'r]Uc  position 
'.Die  grip 
strength  activity 


TheraBoard  -  gross  motor  control 
high  sensitivity  switch  activation  for 
range  of  motion  and  coordination 
training. 


TheraPlay  -  weight  shifting  and 
balance  activity  combined  with 
gripping  resistance. 


TheraMP  -  Gripping  or  fine  motor 
activation  skills  can  be  combined  or 
used  in  isolation  to  accommodate  a 
greater  variety  of  individuals. 


Products  by 


Call  or  write  for  a  free  brochure. 

1  •800-687-4834 

P.O.  Box  1004 
Farwell.  TX  79325 


Stimulus  products  are  no!  licensed,  endorsed  or  approved  by  Nintendo  ot  America.  Inc  Nintendo  is  a  registerod 
trademark  of  Nintendo  ot  Amenca  inc  btimutus  products  are  not  licensed,  endorsed  or  approved  by  Seqa 
Enterpnses.  LTD  Sega  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  Seqa  Enterprises.  LTD 


casts  enc^ugh  guilt  upon  parents  ot  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  that  \vc  parents 
have  to  make  sure  that  we  don  t  con- 
tribute to  it  by  our  comments. 

I  am  sure  that  both  sets  of  parents 
found  answers  thai  are  right  for  them, 
and  this  reminds  me  of  an  old  Jewish 
fable  of  a  married  couple  who  contin- 
ually quarreled.  They  called  in  a 
neiglibor  to  help  settle  their  argument 
but  when  that  failed,  they  all  went  to 
the  local  rabbi.  He  listened  to  the  hus- 
band's story,  and  responded,  "You  are 
right."  Then  he  listened  to  the  wife's 
.story  and  responded.  "You  are  right.' 
At  that,  the  perplexed  neighbor  asked. 
"But  Rabbi,  you  said  he  was  right, 
then  you  said  she  was  right — how  can 
this  be?"  The  rabbi  responded.  'You're 
right  too!" 

So  let  us  remiember  this  as  one 
more  coping  mechanism. 

IS.P 
Xeiv  Yon 

■  Thank  you  for  showing  that  yoi 
understand  that  residential  placement  o 
a  child  with  special  needs  does  no 
amount  to  a  lack  of  love,  concern,  o 
support  on  the  part  of  the  child's  family 

Choices  are  what  parents  hav< 
fought  for  over  the  years!  That's  wha 
lEP's  are  ail  about.  Children  with  dis 
abilities  are  individuals  first. 

Family  needs  are  also  unique.  It  i 
unfair  for  other  parents  or  profe.ssional 
to  presume  to  know  that  is  best  for  nv 
child  or  our  family,  especially  thos 
who  have  never  even  met  usi 

Plea.sc  continue  to  represent  th 
needs  and  choices  of  all  families  an- 
individuals  with  special  needs.  ()u 
choices  are  often  difficult  and  w 
don't  need  criticism  from  tho.se  wh 
don't  know  us  or  our  children. 


Keep  up  the  good  work! 


/i./ 

////HO 


Correction:  lu  September's  clirectOi 
of  "Xcilional  Or-^anizatiom  for  Specif 
Disabilities  and  Conditiofis.  "  // 
pbone  number  listed  for  t be  Spin 
Bifida  Association  of  Canada  u\ 
}iot  conect.  The  number  listed  is  f 
fax,  not  voice.  The  correct  telephot 
numbers  are  204-9^^7-7  and 
SV0''^65'948S  (Canada  onlyf. 
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Pseudobulbar  Palsy 

Our  12-month-old  son,  who  was  bom 
ilirce  months  premature,  has  been 
diagn(;sed  as  having  pseudobulliar 
palsy,  also  known  as  suprabulbar 
paresis.  The  four  significant  character- 
istics are  inability  to  swallow,  brisk 
jaw  jerk,  micrognathia  and  upper 
body  hypotonia.  There  appear  to  be 
no  other  involvement  of  the  extremi- 
ties. His  MRI  and  CAT  scans  have  all 
been  normaL  He  is  currently  NO  tube 
fed  and  requires  24-hour  nursing  care 
for  airway  maintenance,  monitoring^ 
and  respiratory  therapy.  He  is  an  alert 
and  active  child, 

From  the  literature,  wt^  ha\e  been 
able  to  learn  that  some  children  with 
this  condition  eventually  recover  over 
a  period  of  months  or  even  \'ears.  W'e 
would  like  to  locate  other  parents  or 
physicians  who  may  have  experience 
with  a  child  who  has  a  similar 
condition. 

r.ir  c-s.  u". 

Texas 

Semilobar 
Holoprosencephaiy 

My  ten-month-old  daughter,  Chloe. 
was  diagnosed  shortly  after  birth  with 
a  rare  neurologic  condition  called 
Semilobar  Holoprosencephaiy,  She 
also  had  multiple  cardiac  defects 
including  a  coarctation  of  the  aorta 
(now  repaired)  and  a  iuige  ventricular 
septal  defect  which  we  are  hoping 
will  be  repairable  soon. 

.At  the  time  of  diagnosis.  Chloe  w  as 
given  a  ver\'  bleak  prognosis.  We  were 
told  her  development  would  be  severe- 
ly delayed  and  she  would  probably 
never  sit  up.  walk,  communicate  or 
understand  language.  At  ten  months 
Chloe  is  almost  sitting  on  her  own  and 
can  wave  bye-bye.  Now.  doctors  say 
that  she  will  probably  walk  and  be  able 
to  communicate.  Because  of  its  rarity, 
wc  have  been  unable  to  find  infomia- 
tion  regarding  the  potential  abilities  of 
a  child  with  her  condition.  I'd  like  to 
find  other  parents  who  have  children 
with  Chloe's  diagnosis  so  we  may  get 
some  insight. 

\cu'  )ork 


Asperger 

Syndrome/Landau-* 
Kleffner  Syndrome 

My  five-year-old  son  was  recently 
diagnosed  as  having  Asperger 
Syndrome  (some  consider  this  condi- 
tion to  he  high  functioning  autistic 
and  others  feel  it  is  something  totally 
different,  but  on  the  autism  spectaim). 

None  of  the  doctors  in  my  small, 
rural  community  has  ever  heard  of 
,Asperger  Syndrome.  My  son  recently 
had  an  EEG  done  and  it  came  back 
abnormal,  so  now  the  words  Landau- 
K 1  e  f f n  e  r  s  y  n  d  ro  m  e  (  s  o  m  e  t  i  m  e  s 
referred  lo  as  "acquired  epileptic 
aphasia")  have  also  entered  the  con- 
\'ersation.  They  consider  my  son's  dis- 
order to  be  ver\'  rare  and  have  been 
unable  to  help  him, 

I  am  desperate  to  get  my  hands 
on  any  information  regarding 
Asperger  Syndrome  or  Landau- 
Kleffner  syndrome.  My  husband  and  I 
are  intere.sted  in  research,  treatment, 
prognosis,  general  information,  related 
articles,  support  groups  and  corre- 
sponding with  other  parents  who 
iiave  a  similar  child, 

L.X. 
Oregon 


Mitochondrial 
Myopathy 

We  have  a  six-year-old  daughter  who 
is  diagnosed  with  a  mitochondrial 
myopathy  called  ch.ronic  progressive 
external  ophthahnoplegia  plus  syn- 
drome with  ccorneal  in\'olvement. 
Sc)me  refer  to  it  as  a  variant  form  of 
Kearns-Sayre  syndrome.  Her  symp- 
toms include  droopy  eyelids,  opli- 
thamoplegia.  corneal  cloudiness  and 
corneal  edema,  mu.scle  weakness  and 
short  stature,  Oue  to  the  corneal 
involvement,  she  is  severely  phoio- 
phobic.  The  corneal  edema  adds  lo 
her  discomfoa. 

We  would  be  veiy  interested  in 
hearing  from  anycone  with  a  child  who 
is  similarly  diagnosed. 

LC,  R.C. 
^  Flaticia 


Leber's  Congenital 
Amaurosis 

We  are  the  parents  of  a  fi\  e-year-oU 
daughter.  Courtney.  She  has  Leber" 
congenital  amaurosis.  She  was  diag 
nosed  at  two  months  as  i^Mng  lotall; 
blind:  now  her  vision  is  20/ 100. 

Couaney  has  mild  mental  retarda 
tion  and  neurological  problems,  Sh« 
has  speech  problems,  wears  ankl< 
splints,  and  does  not  walk  on  he 
own.  She  also  wears  diapers  an< 
drools  a  lot.  We  have  been  trying  t< 
work  on  both  the  diapers  and  th< 
drooling,  but  have  had  little  succes,*- 
Courtnev  seems  lo  understand  almo.*- 
everything  that  is  said  to  her,  bu 
because  of  her  speech  it's  hard  u 
know  for  sure. 

We  know  of  five  other  childre: 
with  Leber  s.  but  none  of  them  hav 
problems  other  than  vision.  W 
would  like  to  hear  from  other  parent 
with  a  child  or  childien  like  Counne\ 
Thank  ycui. 

RS.  &  v.: 
Pennsylraui 

Parents  with  Disabilities 

Raising  any  child  can  be  a  try  in 
experience  at  times.  Raising  a  ehil 
with  a  disabilitv  is  even  more  diff 


Family  Support,  including  Parents 
Search  and  Respond  is  an  opportunity  for  our 
readers  to  exchange  information  about  their 
practical  experience  meeting  the  everyday 
challenges  of  life  with  a  child  or  adolescent 
with  a  disability.  We  also  expect  parents  to  ask 
appropriate  professionals. 

Please  Indicate  whether  tetter  is  a  search 
or  response.  If  a  response,  please  be  sure  to 
note  In  which  issue  the  original  Search  letter 
appeared.  All  responses  are  forwarded  to  the 
writers  of  the  Search  letters:  some  are  pub- 
lished in  Parants  Raapond 

Write  or  Fax: 

Parants  Saarcft  or  Parants  Raspond 
Exoepitlonal  Parent 

209  Harvard  Street.  Suite  303 
Brookline,  MA  02146*5005 
Fax:(617)730-8742 

For  InfonDation  about  specific  disabilities, 
contact  the  National  Organization  for  Rare 
Disorders  (NORD)  100  Rt  37,  P.O.  Box  8923. 
New  Fairfield.  Conn.  06612.  (800)  999- 
NORD.  (203)  746-6516.  Also,  see  Exceptional 
Parent's  Annual  Directory  of  National 
Organizations.  1993-1994,  published  in  the 
September  1993  issue. 
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REGAL  PEDMTRfC  WQS  erigb-; 
nomicalty  designed"  to  meet  the  - 
speciai  needs  of  your  chitel.  The* 
«SAt  PEDWWfC  offers  these  ex- 
I  elusive  Bruno  features:  ^Custorp  ; . 
Contoured/  Adaptable  ; 
for^uperiorloteraLth^'a^  * 
•bar^pport;  23  hofdpc^^  )^,tt^'.: 
seotback  for  the  attqchrtier^t  of?%' 
varioussupportd^jiG€«/s^  ; 
form  for  exceptional  legrpbm;  £-Z* 
mr™  Tiller  with  qll  drtyingxxSost- 
ments  selectable  frbiTittTfe^^^ 
I  position  and  overall 'Pfop^rfondl  :* 
Sizing™  for  your  child's  specfftci-. 
I  requirements.     '  " 


SCOOTER-LIFT  JR  <      AL  TOTRL  SK  LIET 


At  Bruno  we  help  eliml- 
r^otett^burdertsometosk 
of  transporting  your  chiicTs 
mobility  aid.  We  make 
FOURTEEN  DIFFERENT 
KINDS  OF  UFTS  for  neoriy 
any  brand  of  scooter  or 
wheelchair,  andthey  can 
be  iristalled  in  cars,  var^ 
or  trucks.  Brurx>  can  help 
your  child  get  around 
easier  ard  make  travel- 
ing a  truly  enjoyable  ex- 
perience. '    ■  •  * 


Bruno's  unique,  low  cost,  bat- 
tery-powered ELECTRA-RIDE 
Stair-Way  Elevator  can  helpyour 
ct^  get  up  and  down  stairs, 
easily  and  comfortably!  No  spe- 
cial wiring  is  needed  and 
ELECTRA-RIDE  will  operate  even 
if  there's  a  power  outage.  Seat- 
Belt,  Two  Remote  Call-Sends, 
Adjustable  Footplate  with  Safety 
Sereof,  Full  45-90  Degree  Swivel 
topandbottomjncluding  Con- 
toured Seat,  are.  storxjard.  To* 
gtve  your  child's  journeys  secu- 
rity and  peadB  of  rnind. 
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tiiit — I)ul        c.ise  involves  .i  special 
problem. 

I  am  the  moiiier  ot"  a  son.  Brian, 
who  is  Ibur  years  old.  He  was  diag- 
nosed with  aiilism  al  the  age  ol  one. 
He  attends  a  preschool  tor  ehildren 
with  disal")ilities  and  is  (progressing 
slowly  hilt  steadily,  1  also  ha\e  a 
daughter,  Kara,  who  is  a  bright  and 
energelie  two-year-old.  My  luI^band 
passed  away  early  this  spring  and 
while  I  miss  him  veiy  mueh.  I  am  aKo 
beginning  to  realize  how  importLini  he 
was  in  the  raising  ot  my  two  children. 

I  have  a  neiiro-musciilar  disease 
that  at  times  gives  nie  a  lot  ot  pam.  I 
realize  that  I  can  raise  my  childien  and 
give  iheiii  the  kind  ol  life  that  ihev 
deser\e  but  there  are  time^  that  I  would 
like  to  say  '\n\"  to  all  that  is  happening. 

1  wonder  if  there  are  any  other 
parents  with  phy^ical  disabilities  ir\"- 
ing  lo  raise  a  family.  How  do  ilu'se 
jxnvnls  cope  with  e\er\'day  [')roblems> 

C.L.IJ. 
l}uliciti(i 

Cerebral  Palsy 

.My  son  Cliri.sloper  is  three  \eai^  old 
and  has  cerebral  j^JaNy.  Trom  da\'  one 
he  has  been  a  screamer  and  a  tiier.  lie 
can  t  talk,  although  he  is  \ery  \-ocal 
with  his  sounds.  lie  can't  sii  up  wiihom 
losing  his  balance.  C^hrisiopher  can  l 
crawl  or  walk  yet.  either. 

\ow  he  is  start mg  to  grasp  .md 
play  cenain  games.  When  he  is  happy 
lie  laughs  like  crazv.  and  these  .ire  the 
limes  ih.it  I  li\e  tor.  Christopher  is 
.iware  ol  everything,  .md  he  under- 
stands things  that  are  said  to  him.  W  e 
are  hoj')ing  to  find  other  parents  with 
kids  that  are  going  or  ha\e  gone 
through  this  stage,  and  to  learn  how 
they  coped  or  are  coping.  Maybe  v\e 
can  trade  helpful  hints! 

K.C.  C-I.C. 

Undiagnosed 

Our  I  l-month-old  son.  Dakota,  is  signif- 
icantly developmentally  delayed.  Me 
cannot  sit  without  support,  does  not 
crawl,  and  is  not  making  repetiti\-e  con- 
sonant-vowel sounds.  He  can.  however, 
roll  from  stomach  to  back  and  :ind 
creep  in  circles  on  his  stomach,  lie  eals 
well,  and  is  alen.  happy  and  social. 

Dakota  has  dysmorphic  features 
whieh  include  slightly  protmding  e\es 
thai  are  wide  spaced,  low  set  ears, 
nose  with  flattened  bridge,  high 


p.ilate.  simian-creased  left  palm  and 
low  muscle  tone.  His  heart  has  an  a 
trial  ventricular  valve  dysplasia  witli  a 
pcrssible  mild  A\'-\:ilve  stenosis.  His 
fine  motc^r  skills  are  ai  a  -i-S  mondi 
level,  .ind  his  gro.ss  motor  skills  are  at 
a  six-  to  se\en-month  level. 

He  has  had  many  test.s — high  res- 
olution chromosomes  with  I'ragile  X. 
I'liG,  MKI.  skull  \-rays.  serum  and 
urine  amino  acids,  and  organic  acids. 

have  come  back  normal.  Recently, 
he  had  a  DXA  te.st  e.stablishing  that  he 
does  not  have  Kellian  s  Syndrome.  My 
hu.sband  and  1  both  come  from  large 
families  in  whicli  no  one  has  a  similar 
disability;  we  have  no  other  children. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  my 
pregnanc\-  1  was  given  Tetracyclene 
.ind  l^ro\'erLi.  I'ltrasounds  up  until  six 
months  slujwed  normal  fetal  growth, 
but  Irom  seven  months  on.  Dakota's 
!iead  circumtereiice  suirted  to  diasti- 
<  all\'  lag  i^ehind  even'lhing  else. 

\iy  husband  .md  I  love  our  son 
verv  much  and  are  desperaielv'  in 
search  of  .some  answers  and  a  diagno- 
sis. \\"e  would  like  to  hear  from  any- 
one with  knowledge  of  a  similar  child. 

WJ.R.  c-  T.R. 
Sew  Unscy 

Filippi  Syndrome 

Our  son  Alec  has  been  diagnosed 
with  I*ili[>pi  .syndrome  (a  growth  dis- 
order). .Since  this  syndrome  is  very 
1. 1  re  we  are  trying  to  olv^ain  more 
inlonnalioii  .iboul  it. 

I-ilippi  syndrome  is  .\  genetic  dis- 
order which  includes  growth  retarda- 
tion, and  low  birth  weight.  The  head 
and  bod\'  are  proportionate  but  below 
the  third  percentile.  People  with  this 
svndrome  also  have  fused  toes,  cleft 
palate,  fusion  of  fingers  three  and  four, 
inward  curvature  of  the  fifth  linger, 
retarded  bone  age.  mental  retardation 
.ilong  with  delective  speech  and  lan- 
guage developmeni  and  single  j^almar 
crea.ses.  They  may  or  may  not  have  a 
broad  and  prominent  nasal  root  and 
diminished  alar  Hare.  These  chnracter 
istics  can  range  from  severe  to  mild. 

Other  than  our  son.  there  is  only 
one  other  reported  case  of  this  syn- 
drome, and  that  family  lives  in  Italy.  If 
voLi  have  an\'  intbrniation  on  Filippi 
Syndrome,  or  know  of  anyone  that 
may  have  slicIi  inft^rmation.  please 
contact  us. 

TP. 
Missouri 


?aroxysmai 
Choreoathetosis 

Our  five-and-a-half-vear-old  daughtei 
has  been  diagnosed  with  a  variant  ol  ; 
movement  disorder  called  paroxysma 
choreoathetosis.  She  w;».s  a  very  irrita 
hie  infant;  since  about  12  months  o 
.ige  she  has  experienced  an  inc.vasini 
number  of  uncontrolled  movement: 
I  hat  occur  e{')isodically.  l:ach  episodi 
la.sts  one  to  two  minutes.  ;ind  she  ma> 
have  hundreds  of  ej^isodes  per  day 
These  movements  involve  the  uppe 
and  lower  extremities,  face,  mouth  anc 
muscles  of  speech.  There  is  no  lo.ss  o 
consciousness.  In  between  epi.sodes 
she  has  v  er\'  delayed  fine  motor  .skill 
.md  moderately  delayed  gross  molo 
skills.  Her  cognitive  and  .social  skills  an 
uiKitfected.  \\"e  have  tried  numerou 
medications  without  benefit. 

W'e  ;ire  se.uxhing  for  parents  o 
Jiildren  with  similar  dilficullies  a 
well  ;is  j-jrofessionals  with  a  p;irticula 
expenise  in  this  disorder.  Thank  you! 

r.s.  c-  /;..' 
.\//;///e.s'o/. 

Diabetes  Insipidus 

.\ly  now  six-year-old  son.  Ryan,  wa 
diagnosed  with  a  low-grade  astp 
cvotoma  Level  I-II  brain  tumor  on 
month  after  his  fourth  birthday.  He  i 
now  blind,  although  he  has  gotte 
back  shadow  ;ind  large  Ibnn  visior 
Kyan  ;ils()  has  «.iiabetes  insipidus 
which  causes  him  to  be  emolion;ill 
unstable  at  times,  and  causes  hit 
iroLible  with  the  regulation  of  hi 
body  temperatures. 

I'm  in  ing  lo  lind  someone  that  ;ils 
has  these  problems  (especially  the  di: 
betes  insipidus).  Ryan  doesn't  kno' 
when  he  is  hydrated  or  dehydrated,  so 
must  weigh  and  measure  all  licjuids  th; 
he  ingests  and  pas.ses.  It  you  know  < 
someone  who  has  a  child  with  the> 
problems,  j-jlea.se  contact  me. 

MR.. 
Pcitnsv/iafi. 

luiitor  s  Sate — I'or  help  s^ettin.i*  i 
taiieh  n  ith  ather  parents  oj  cbildn 
with  (lidhetes  insipidus,  contact  tf. 
Jurenile  Diahetes  /-(ai  ndat  ia 
International.  t.^J  Park  Aiv.  S..  16 
I'loiw,  Sew  Yin-h.  SY  10016.  l-SOi 
\ii-2S-,l  JIJ-SS^-""^". 

Micro  Deletion 

\ly  l<)-moiuh-old  daughter.  I'mily.  h. 
a  condition  identified  as  a  micro  del 
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lion  ot  I  t|.  u  f  icr)  she  is  i»lt)lxill\ 
dcvelopincnialK'  delayed  and  has  ai»e- 
ncNis  of  ilic  corpus  callosum.  Is  ihcrc 
anyone  out  there  w  ho  has  a  child 
wiih  ihi*^  rare,  unnamed  svndromei' 

F.A*S«  and  Multiple 
Impairments 

rm  the  adoptive  parent  of  a  three- 
and-a-half-year-old  with  multiple 
impairments.  Andy  has  Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome,  is  microcephalic,  and  is 
severely  growth  delayed.  He  has  asth- 
ma. ADHD,  spina  bifida  occulta  with 
neurogenic  bladder,  and  a  mixed 
seizAire  disorder.  Me  also  lias  an  undi- 
agno^^ed  'movement  (.iisorder'  ihai 
causes  constant  tremors. 


\ndy  is  a  loving,  cutidly  little  boy. 
He  is  a  lot  of  fun.  but  life  with  him  i.s 
.1  roller  coaster  ride.  Tm  looking  for 
pen  pals  with  children  with  similar 
problLMVis. 

/..\.. 
Michiifcifi 

Child  Hangs  Head 

My  fi\e-year-old  daughter  has  cerebral 
palsy  as  a  result  of  infantile  spasms, 
"^he  began  i')ulling  her.sclf  up  to  stand, 
walking  around  furniture  and  walking 
with  assistance  about  .se\en  months 
ago. 

In  the  last  few  months,  she  has 
been  "hanging"  her  head  o\er  the  side 
of  her  walker,  the  backs  of  dining 
room  chairs,  her  bed  rails  or  anything 
.she  can  find.  Although  she  eventually 


lifts  her  head  back  many  times 
she  does  not  do  so  until  her  face  turns 
ret!  and  she  needs  air. 

RecentK.  her  doctor  prescribed  a 
soft  eollar  to  protect  her  throat  and 
discourage  her  from  hanging  her 
head,  .\lthougli  she  .Mill  is  hiuiging  her 
head,  the  collar  makes  the  activity  less 
intense. 

1  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
w  ho  might  be  able  to  give  us  insight 
as  to  why  our  daughter  does  this 
and  or  any  ideas  on  how  to  help  her 
overcome  this  problem. 

K.LH. 
Loiiisuina 


Porents  Respond 


Brain  injury  at  Birth 

J.L.  (ApnlMay  I99/>J  iras  sccirchifiii 
for  the  bojye.  u  iscloni  auci  huouicdj^c 
to  deal  with  her  despair  arer  her  eii>ht- 
))i()}ith-(fid  s  disabilities,  sustained  as 
the  result  af  a  brain  injury  at  bii1b. 
Our  little  girl.  Kaitlin.  was  born  in 
.Vugusi.  1992.  She  also  sustained  a 
brain  injuiy  at  birth  due  lo  a  knot  in 
her  Lunbilical  cord — this  is  what  we 
suspect.  anywa\-. 

\nur  letter  really  hit  home 
because  I  aNo  gel  ver\-  discouraged. 
Our  daughter  works  hard  and  \ei 
she  s  just  starting  lo  be  able  to  sit.  Slie 
was  tinally  diagnosed  with  cerebral 
(Xilsy  M  her  one-\ear  evaluation,  yet 
somehow  there  are  still  so  man\ 
unknown.s. 

We  have  iound  that  we  must  ask 
a  lot  of  (juestion*^  and  make  sure  that 
therapists  tell  us  how  to  make  our 
child  s  life  belter.  \X*e  Iound  that  thev 
did  not  gi\e  us  much  information 
unless  wc  pushed. 

\\)U  mentioned  that  you  ve  lost 
laith  in  medical  protes.suMials.  Wc 
have  been  lucky  to  have  Iound  .some 
wonderful  doctors,  but  wc  do  a.sk  for 
second  o[')inioiis  on  certain  issues. 
And  I  don  t  care  who.se  feelings  I  huil. 

Our  children  are  a  wonderful 
blessing!  Ivvery  tune  Kaitlin  does 
something  new.  te.irs  eome  to  my 
e\es  because  1  know  how  hard  we 
have  aP  worked! 


I  apok)gi/-e  for  taking  so  long  to 
write.  I  am  just  coming  lo  terms  with 
all  of  this.  IMea^e  dont  give  up — our 
children  need  usl 

A'.  R. .  .\ lassaeh  i  i setts 

Irritability 

B.A.  (April  May  IWiJ  ucis  loahiaii  jhr 
sii<mesti()ns  after  end  arm  tiro  years  of 
constajit  screaniifii^  and  irritability 
from  her  child  who  has  cerebral  palsy. 
Hue  tn  this  situation,  the  family  was 
unable  to  if(t  anywhere  irith  the  child. 

I  am  a  social  worker,  currently 
working  in  the  Special  Kducation 
nepartmeni  of  our  local  school  board. 
When  !  read  \-our  letter.  I  was  remind- 
ed oi'  a  di.sCLission  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  parents  of  exceptional  children.  Our 
guest  speaker  was  the  mother  ot  a 
multi-challenged  thineen-year-old.  She 
mentioned  that  when  her  daughter  was 
voung.  she  frequently  screamed  and 
iuid  tantrums,  particularly  when  they 
attempted  social  outings.  Through  con- 
tact with  a  professional,  they  learned 
ihat  this  child  had  highly  sensitive  hear- 
ing. .\s  a  result,  she  became  greatly  dis- 
tressed in  noisy  public  settings. 
Through  the  use  of  specially  designed 
ear  molds,  the  problem  behavior  com- 
pleteK-  ceased.  After  the  speaker  shared 
I  his  infonnation  with  the  group.  se\  eral 
other  parents  and  professionals  con- 
firmed that  hyper-sensitive  hearing  is 
olten  associated  with  various  di.sabili- 
lies.  Nour  letter  immediately  brought 


this  discussion  to  mind  and  promptec 
me  to  share  this  information  in  hope: 
that  it  may  provide  an  answer  to  you 
prayers  for  "p^'ace.  " 

J.B,.  Luuisiauc 

Adaptive  Bike  Carts 

l-:.I..S.  C'  n.S.K  (September  199^)  wer 
looking  for  a  bike  cait  Jhr  their  dautih 
ter  who  has  multiple  disabilties,  Sh 
had  recently  outiirown  her  bike  seo 
and  her  parents  were  look itu^  for  . 
fieii  wiiy  to  allow  the  family  to  contUi 
lie  enjoyinii  hike  rides  toi>ether 

1  am  the  parent  of  a  lO-year-ol 
boy  with  ceiebral  palsy.  XVe  also  love 
biking  as  a  family  until  Brian  outgrcN 
conventional  bike  seats.  This  sumnu 
we  [xiichased  a  Bee  Hop  Kartsmohi 
The  man  who  designed  this  is  the  pa 
ent  of  a  child  with  special  needs.  W 
had  seen  this  cart  advertised  i 
Exceptional  Parent  (see  June  199 
issue,  page  i^t.  It  attaches  to  the  Ixk 
ol  a  bike.  We  place  my  son  s  Columb 
car  seat  in  it.  He  lo\es  it!  The  addrc: 
of  the  company  is:  Bee  Bop,  hic.  P 
Box  92  fS,  Yakima.  W  A  9S90"*. 

■  I  have  always  lo\ed  bicycle  ndir 
too.  However,  my  seven-year-old  so 
Julian,  has  cerebral  palsy.  Due  to  V 
p<^or  balance.  I  never  e\en  considerc 
.1  regular  bicycle  seat  for  hir 
Knowing  that  he  would  lo\e  riding, 
searched  long  and  hard  for  a  .soluiioi 


ERIC 


riic  Custom  DeskU)p 


Wlioii  'Uv\  at  school  with  oxtvoik^  <'Is<',  thr  last  thinjr  h<*  iwrds 
to  worrv  about  is  whrrr  to  write  and  put  hij^  hoi»ks.  With  thr 
MYUKSd'"  Flij/rop  Storair<^  Desk,  \\c  has  his  own  poi  tahlr 
(ksk  and  a  plan*  t<»  put  thinjis  tool 

Its  utii<|u<'  l)all-j<»int  niovrmonts  and  sturdy  supports  put 
MVDKSC.  in  a  classi  of  its  own.  It  tilts  for  icadinjr.  writiiijror 
coinputinir.  then  irocs  flat  for  lunrh  timr  and  hrraks.  A  s<*<Trt 
^torajrcconipartnicnt  hides  pa|MTs,  h(Hiks,  {HMK'ilsiand 
niavhe  a  few  eoniic  ho<»ks).  An<l  wh<^n  it's  tinje  for  tran>fers. 
the  entire  (hsktop>winirs<lown  toth<'  sid<'an<l  out  of  th<'wa\. 

It's  simply  <l(^siinieil  for  i1<'\ihility  and  «rrowth,  so  he  can 
UM'  his  MYDKS(!  for  years  to  come! 

For  more  information  on  the  entire  \Vi  DKSC  line* 
contact  your  l<M  ai  I'ehah  <leal<T  atid  ask  to  s<r  the  \\\  !)KS(' 
deinonslrati(m  video.  Or  call  us  direelK  for  a  fni'  hrochun*. 

1.8(H)-4-:WYDESC 


Here  is  a  photo  of  Julian  in  his 
/i//r/cn*^/X//c  bicycle  cart.  I  don't  know- 
it*  this  would  he  appropriate  for  your 
daughter,  hut  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is 
perfect  for  Julian  and  he  absolutely 
loves  it! 

I  l/ought  this  cart  in  a  regular  bicy- 
cle store.  It  cost  S3'^0. 00— which 
sounds  like  a  lot  of  money — but  con- 
sidering how  much  use  we  get  from  it. 
ii  was  wonh  e\  er\-  penny  and  more. 

Julian's  adaptive  seat  (Tumble- 
forms  Carrie  Seat)  fits  nicely  into  the 
cart,  so  he  can  sit  comfortably  and 
safely  when  alone.  Howe\er.  two  chil- 
dren can  fit  in  this  cart  so  when  Julian 
is  riding  with  a  friend,  he  sits  in  the 
cart  without  his  seat. 

Julian  weighs  about  pounds 
and  his  Carrie  Seal  weighs  another  10 


pounds.  The  maximum  capacity  of  the 
carl  is  100  pounds  but  1  don  i  think  I 
want  to  pull  that  much  weight!  The 
most  r\  e  loaded  into  the  can  is  about 
"•f)-*7S  pounds. 

This  cart  has  a  number  of  features 
that  1  like.  It  is  ver\'  stable  with  a  low- 
center  of  gravity  so  it  cannot  tip  over. 
It  is  really  easy  to  attach  and  detach 
from  my  bike.  It  is  lightweight  and 
collapsible  (bike  and  cart  fit  in  our 
station  wagon),  Julian  faces  forvv^ard. 
.so  I  can  keep  an  eye  on  him.  There's 
even  room  behind  the  seat  for  gro- 
ceries or  lunch. 

The  company  can  be  contacted  at: 
Burley  Design  Ct)rporaiion.  4080 
Stew-art  Road.  Eugene.  Oregon  9*^402. 
S03/68^-Kh4. 

I  probably  .sound  like  I  work  for 
the  company.  I  don't!  I  just  think  this 
cart  was  so  well-designed. 

A..U. 
Xeir  )'(>rh 


■  W'e  take  our  six-year-old  .son  for 
family  bike  rides  all  the  time.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  things  we  can  all  do 
together.  Me  has  cerebral  palsy  and 
requires  some  special  consideration 
when  it  comes  to  participating  in 


ERLC 


EASY 
SHOWERS 
ARE 

CHILD'S  PLAY. 


tAMim-rRII  ACCUSHCWIRS 

✓Comfortable  +  safe  universal  design  is 
suitable  for  the  entire  fomily 

✓  Sofe,  strong,  durable  +  good-looking 

✓  Easy  entry:  rcalfy  kind  to  parents'  and 
caregivers'  backs! 

✓  Options  include  door  height/length, 
bi-fold  Of  accord  ion -fold  operation 
and  decorator  colors  and  styles 

✓  Highwatl  and  v/indov/  kit  options 

✓  Easy  hjb  replacement,  even  in  small 
oportments:  no  plumber,  no  tilcwork. 
no  carpentry  required 

✓  Avoid  the  high  cost  of  renovations 

ADJVmASi/RICUNIASi 
SHOWERCHAIIIS 

✓  AdjustEose  custom  feoturei  include, 
odjustable  bock  ond  leg  supports  in 
sizes  for  infants,  children  and 
odolescents,  optional  13"  high 
stationary  plottorms  and  27'  high 
mobile  platform  (pictured  left) 

✓  ReclinEose  showerchoirs  (not  pictured) 
offer  economical  fixed-angle 
lounge-type  seating 

✓  Fully •wosnoble,  removable,  mildew- 
resistont  cloth  is  offered  in  7  colors 

✓Cloth-covered  heod  stabilizers  (shown 
left)  ore  offered  in  moJching  cloth 

✓  Body-  and  leg-restraining  belt  options 

SHOWtRtASE  MODUaS 

✓  Stools,  folding  benches,  grab  bars  in 
many  sizes  and  confiau rations 

✓  GroD  bar-mounted  ligntv^ight  flow- 
control  hose  showers,  bar-mounted 
pulsoting  heod  hose  showers 

✓Anti-scold  shower  controls 


.icti\*iiies.  He  sits  in  his  adaptive  seal 
and  then  we  put  the  seat  in  a  hike 
cart  made  hy  Ccnimmdale.  W'e  put  a 
large  X'elcro*  strap  all  around  him  and 
close  it  for  safety.  The  cart  attaches  ^o 
the  back  of  my  husbands  bike,  and 
off  we  go. 

^'ou  need  to  consider  whether  \'ou 
need  to  see  your  child  at  all  times.  Do 
you  want  your  child  in  front  of  the 
bike?  Do  you  need  to  use  covering? 
These  are  things  to  think  about.  W'e 
bought  our  Cannondale  used  at  a  local 
bike  shop.  W'e  brought  our  son  with  us 
and  tried  him  out  in  it  before  buying. 

You  can  contact  the  company  at: 
Cannondale  Corporation.  Georgetown. 
Connecticut  06829.  1-800-Bike-L'SA. 
1-800/321-2821. 

A'.5. 
HHnois 

Blessed  and  Befuddled 

I.e.  (September  1993)  feek  hlesseci  to 
hare  her  l9'mouth-old  daughter. 
Jordan  Amanda,  who  has  a  physical 
disability.  However,  after  a  year  of  hat- 
tlifig  with  iusurauce  companies  about 
the  necessity  of  Jordan  s  physical  ther- 
apy, she  admitted  to  also  Jeeling 
■  befuddled"  by  the  way  the  system 
works.  J.C.  wanted  to  hear  from  other 
parents  who  had  fought  these  kind  oj 
battles,  and  suggested  that  a  group  oJ 
such  pa  refits  might  he  able  to  achieve 
national  attention  for  their  .struggles. 

Our  two-year-old  son.  Sean,  cur- 
rently attends  physical  therapy  .ses- 
sions on  a  weekly  basis.  .\s  with  your 
daughter,  this  is  the  only  intervention 
prescribed.  Sean  has  been  in  therapy 
for  nine  months.  During  that  time  our 
insurance  company  has  paid  80'»;:  ol 
these  costs  after  we  met  our  yearh 
deductible. 

The  only  diagnosis  we  have  foi 
Scan  is  ataxia.  It  has  be<"n  our  experi- 
ence that  diagnosis  is  a  key  factor  ir 
dealing  with  the  insurance  company 
W'hv  don't  you  check  with  \'our  neu 
lologisis  to  see  if  there  could  be 
another  diagnosis  that  would  fi 
Jordan  and  be  acceptable  to  the  insur 
a  nee  company? 

.-\nother  option  might  be  to  checl 
with  local  agencies  to  see  what  kin( 
of  programs  they  offer.  I  niied  W'a\ 
Haster  Seals  or  other  organization 
should  be  able  to  point  you  in  th- 
right  direction.  .Most  programs  offeree 
bv  these  agencies  are  inexpensive  an- 
many  are  even  free. 

A.r 

Alaham 


7  iratU  to  tcU  a  siofy. 


7  want  to  spcli  and 
talk  faster. ' 


'7  want  to  coninninicatc  faster 
with  ;;/r  associates. ' 


Introducing  DynaWrite. 


DynaVbx  Was  Just  The  Bc^iniii^ 

Wlicn  \\  c  lirsi  iiiiRKliiml  ihc*  a'\olini()iiar\-  luw 
I)\  na\()X  aiiiiniciuati\c  coiiinuiiiicition  aid.  the 
a-S|XHi.sc  \\  as  {)vcT\vhcliiii!ii'. 

IkxauM;  ptoplc  touiid  lhai  DuiaVox  s  iiiodcm. 
uscr-trit  iulK  tcdiiiol()i;\  was  so  iiuit  li  t  asit  r  to 
k-am  tlian  oltl-lasliioncd  codes,  most  ot  tlu  ni  t  oukl 
Ix-iiin  usinii  ii  in  k*ss  than  liall  an  liour. 

Ill  taci.  l)\iia\o\  made  e\erula\'  eommumeatioii 
so  en|o\ahk\  i1k*\  \\  anted  to  i;o  on  to  e\en  lyeaier 
<.Iialkiii;es. 

Intnxiiicint;  I>yna\X  rite. 

Hiat  s  w  hy  w  e  \  e  ea-aied  I  )yna\\  rite,  llie  ik  w 
software  paekai:e  tor  l)\na\oN  tliat  helps  jvopk* 
eomi'iose  loniier  moa*  compkx  nK^^:li^es.  Uster  and 
tusiertiian  e\er  Ix'foa*. 

1)\  naW  rite  uses  a  li^nii  ot  anilieial  inielliiienee 
calkd  "won!  pa'dietion.  whieh  a luilyzi'S  as  \nii 
\\  rile,  and  offers  loi^ieal  elioiees  for  ilie  next  \\nn.\. 
h;L>cd  on  the  niksol  iuiimmarand  a  huili-in  Ki.tMK^- 
word  dieiionan. 

\  sers  can  scket  fn)m  lliese  elioiees  w  iili 
a  single  keystroke,  y)  ihe\  ean  eoni|X)sc 
nievsi.ues  iw  iee  ;ls  tiisi  as  w  ah  onlinan 
klter-b\  -letter  t\  ping. 


Finished  eonipositions  ean  then  Ix*  sa\ed. 
a-Ioatled.  and  antliietl  ;ls  iieetled.  and  s|*>oken  b) 
the  I)yna\ox.  or  output  to  a  printer 

Dedicated  To  (  A)niniiinication. 

.\nd  lx*caiL'<*  :lie  I>\  na\bx  is  a  UH;ill\  selkoniiunetl 
coniniiinicatian  ;ud.  you  get  :ill  this  capahilirv  wuhoui 
ha\ing  \o  hu\  a  v^ixirate  o  mipuier  ;uk1  sjxedi  sa  iiilie- 
si/er  {)r  Ic.im  s|X'd:ilizecl  eonipuler  skills. 

No  oilier  single  de\  iee  ean  olkr  the  eoniplele 
s(xetnini  {)t  eoniniunieation  —  (roni  s\niiv)ls.  wrii- 
len  w{)rds.  and  ad\aneed  uoal  padietioii.  to  liie 
iiigliesl  qualit\  s\niliesi/ed  speech  in  the  world.  S) 
n{){)tlierde\  iee  ean  otter  the  \  alue  I)\na\oxean. 

A  Straightforw  ard  ConiniitnK'iit 

.Vnd  iliat  s  no  aeeitknit.  it  s  a  diari  a-Heaion  ot  our 
o  )niniiinient  u )  augnientauw  e(  )ni!iiuniaiii(  m . 
IkcaiLsc  we  know  it  takes  more  tliim  jiisi  teclinologx 
—  it  uikoa  thv^rougii  undersi:inding  ot  Luigiuge,  eon- 
tiniiing  supi^ort.  and  praetieai.  iiltbnkible  v)luiions  — 
to  ketp  pace  \\  itii  your  gnm  ing  needs. 

So  if  yoi:  know  someone  who  niiglu 
Ix'iiefii  from  the  i)\na\bx  —  and  fn)m 
new  I  )\  naW  rite  m     aa*  —  w  e  urge  \ou 
lo  eontaei  your  therapist.  Or  gi\e  us  a  eali 
at  1-800-.^  l"^8. 


WeHearYotL 


TECHNOLOGY  INC 


M  I  am  also  ilu*  innni  ot  an  t-xt  cptional 
uiild  named  Jordan  My  son.  Jordan,  is 
ihrcc  years  old.  has  cerebral  palsy,  a 
foiurollcd  sci/iuv  disorder  and  miero- 
eephaly.  lie  eannoi  respond  lo  ihe  typ- 
ical toiinilivc  lesiu\u  inedKxls,  hui  1 
know  he  has  much  more  inielligenee 
than  lies  ever  been  i^iven  credit  tor.  lie 
was  given  an  exireniely  dismal  proi»no- 
sis.  The  doctors  explained  the  horren- 
dous" CAT  scan,  the  "nearly  Hat"  l-HGs 
and  all  their  other  evidence  that  Jordan 
would  never  sur\*ive  past  a  year  of  age 
and  would  be  vegetarivc.  He  blew  thai 
j'irognosis  out  of  the  water  in  no  time 
and  has  continued  to  progress  despite 
the  predictions  of  the  "experts.  * 

Jordan  has  had  extensive  thera- 
py— or  i>T  and  SI  sessions  three 
tunes  a  week — since  he  was  four 
weeks  old.  The  Ixiby  wht;  would  never 
walk.  talk.  sit.  eat  or  think  is  eaiir.g — 
he  lo\es  chocolate,  can  sii  up  wiili  a 
li'tle  help,  IS  learning  to  crawL  jumps 
around  like  cra/v  m  his  Johnnv  lumper 
and  screams  with  delight  when  taken 
swimming,  lie  is  such  a  happ\'.  good- 
natured,  irresistible  little  gu\  who's 
loved  so  much  and  lo\es  so  nuKhl 

I  he  h'ustraiion  you  feel  is  felt  In- 
all  of  us.  and  unloitunLitely  your  bat- 
tles are  just  beginning.  Take  a  (k'cl> 
breath,  j^lanl  \(iur  feet  firnilw  and 
/v///-.sel()  take  "no"  lor  an  answer. 

Whether  it  be  therapy.  e(|uipmeni 
needs,  schooling  or  an\'thing  else,  you 
will  be  fighting  tor  the  rest  i)\  your  life. 
\o  (Mie  else  knows  ihe  potential  ol  our 
h.ildreii  belter  ilKin  we.  and  lhe\ 
.ieservt."  to  ha\e  us  standing  strongly 
and  tirmly  m  iheir  behalt.  Wc  always 
bt.-en  a  lighter:  now  I  m  a  [Motessional 
lighter!  \e\er  slop  and  ne\er  gi\e  up 
when  you  are  tighting  for  what  \our 
(.hikl  needs  and  deser\  es. 

\s  I'or  going  on  national  lele\i- 
sion  —  forget  it!  I  once  sent  a  \ery 
detailed  letter  lull  of  leleas  on  doing  a 
show  about  these  thiUIren.  I  got  a 
repK  with  a  posttaixl  saving  the  show  s 
producers  didiTt  leel  this  lopi(  would 
be  ol  interest  to  the  \iewing  audience. 

turn  the  'lA'  oh.  and  turn  to  people 
who  will  support  \ou.  Mand  sleadlastK 
m  vour  cliild  s  corner  and  stay  awa\ 
Irom  those  who  are  uninlormeLl  aiul 
Ignorant  l  hey  will  ne\er  know  how 
wonderlul  our  kids  are  or  how  these 
truly  exceptional  children  can  touch 
heails  and  lives  lorever. 

MK. 
IH'Diois 


nsensitivity  or  the 
Cornea 

C.B.  (September  IW.^K  ihe  />areni  of  a 
Ju'e-year-uUI  with  VATIiR  syndrome 
iDul  insensitirity  of  the  coniecL  was 
lookufiif  for  other  parents  with  this  eye 
cofulition. 

Our  one  year  ()ld  son  was  also 
horn  with  \'.-\THR  syndrome  and.  like 
your  child,  has  insensitivity  of  the 
cornea.  We  had  to  even  strap  his  arms 
to  keep  him  from  scratching  his  eyes 
at  one  point. 

There  are  several  different  aspects 
of  the  \'.ATI;R  Syndrome,  and  I  would 
like  t(^  know  what  my  child  and  yours 
have  in  common.  Our  son  has  verte- 
bral detects,  T-E  fistula  with 
esc^phageal  atresia,  prenatal  growth 
Lleficieney.  and  .severe  hearing  los.s. 

I  ve  had  a  lot  of  trouble  finding 
information  on  \'.\TI-R  syndrome 
I  sometimes  called  A  ATI-'K  association"! 
and  would  appreciate  it  if  \'ou  could 
share  anv  information  that  vou  Hnd. 

J.L 
Ohio 

Cerebeilum  Hypoplasia 

j.K.  (September  iW^)  wanted  to  hear 
from  i>ther  parents  if  children  with 
cerehellii m  liypoplasia .  I.K.  's  19- 
month-old  son  had  been  diai>}iosed 
with  this  condition,  but  is  maknntf 
nfore  />hvsical  pr(t(fress  than  doctors 
had  predicted. 

My  two-year-old  s{)n.  Lukas.  has 
been  diagnosed  as  ha\ing  I)and\' 
Walker  malformation.  IU)we\er.  doc- 
tors sa\'  his  condition  is  unusual  lor 
l)and\  Walker.  Luke  has  hypoplasia 
of  the  right  cerebellum  and  agenisis  ol 
the  left  cerebellum  and  vermis. 
Basically,  he  has  \eiy  little  cerebella 
tissue  on  the  right  side  and  none  on 
the  left.  MKls  do  n{)t  show  a  vermis. 

.\t  three  weeks  of  age.  kuke  had 
an  MRI.  The  neurosurgeon  said  that 
Luke  s  cerebellum  was  severely  mal- 
formed but  that  the  rest  ol  Luke's  brain 
was  nonnal  and  that  the  small  amount 
ol  tissue  on  the  right  side  was  normal. 

We  immediately  enrolled  Luke  in 
early  inieivention — a  therapist  coming 
lo  our  home  once  a  week.  He  devel- 
oped normally  until  he  was  about  six 
months  old.  then  started  showing 
gross  mot(^r  delays.  He  finally  began 
walking  at  11  months,  lie  has  balance 
problems  and  falls  Irecjuentlv,  espe- 
ually  when  distracted,  lie  s  ha\ing 
troul^le  with  steps,  and  it  appears  that 


he  d(K*sn  t  sense  the  Ux'ation  of  his 
l^ody  in  space. 

Luke  is  ivpically  \er\-  pleasant  and 
has  a  mischie\'ous  personality.  !le 
lo\es  it^  tease.  In  many  wnys  he  is  a 
typical  two-year-old. 

Several  doctors  now  doubt  the 
Dandy  Walker  diagnosis,  but  have 
kept  it  because  there  is  no  other 
explanation.  With  Dandy  Walker,  the 
cerebellum  is  always  affected,  usually 
underdevek)ped  and  U'pically  missing 
about  a  third  of  the  tissue  from  both 
sides.  The  tis.sue  may  or  may  not  be 
normal.  ;\  cyst  is  usually  present. 
There  is  no  known  cause. 

For  Luke,  they  now  think  what 
looked  like  a  cyst  may  actually  be  just 
a  collection  of  cerebral  spinal  fluid. 
Vou  can't  have  empty  space  in  the 
brain  so  since  there  was  no  tissue  it  is 
filled  with  fluid. 

.\nother  condition  i  ha\e  learned 
.•bout  IS  Joubeil  syndrome.  This  otten 
goes  undiagnosed,  or  is  mis^liagnosed 
.is  Dandy  W  alker.  With  Joubert.  the 
cerebellum  can  be  affected  and  there  is 
almost  always  hypoplasia  of  the  ver- 
mis. Other  features  that  help  make  this 
diagnosis  are  \'isual  j')roblems — usually 
n  >'  s  t  a  g  m  u  s — b  re  a  t  h  i  n  g  d  i  f  f  i  c  u  1 1  i  e  s . 
tongue  protrusion,  low  muscle  tone 
and  developmental  delays.  This  is  a 
genetic  condition.  They  ruled  it  out  for 
Luke.  If  >'ou  want  more  information 
about  Joubert.  contact  the  Joubert 
Syndrome  l\irents-In- Touch  Network. 
Mary  \'an  Damme.  li.^iS  Summer 
MeaLU)W  Koad.  Rock.  .Ml  -^WHO. 

It  seems  that,  at  least  in  physical 
de\ek)pmeni.  \our  son  and  mine  are 
similar.  The  medical  literature  paints  a 
bleak  picture  and  is  very  depressing. 
howe\er.  as  I  ha\'e  learned  from  other 
parents,  kids  may  have  minimal  to 
severe  efTects.  Some  children  don  l 
walk.  Vet  others  play  soccer  or  dance. 

.\  pediatric  neurologist  in  my 
cc^mmunit\'  is  a  researcher  in  cerebel- 
lums. He  told  me  that  if  one  has  to  be 
missing  a  piece  of  brain,  one  should 
hope  that  it  is  the  cerebellum.  He 
feels  because  Luke  has  had  this  since 
birth,  he  wiU  grow  up  learning  t( 
compensate.  A  congenital  condition  i.^ 
much  better  than  an  injury  t(^  the 
cerebellum  later  in  childhood.  He  .saic 
I  hat  people  can  do  ver\'  well  withou 
cerel')ellums.  The  only  long-rangt 
affect  might  be  some  physical  clumsi 
ness  or  awkwardness. 

.SO 

l\nnisylr(nU( 


''CHRYSLER  MADE  IT 
EAST  FOR  US  TO  GET  INTO 
A  NEW  VEHICUE. 


AND  THEN  BACK  OUT  ACS^N. 
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At  Chrysler  Corporation,  we  receive  a  lot  of  letters 
from  satisfied  customers.  While  we  appreciate  all 
of  them,  none  are  more  important  to  us  than  the 
ones  from  people  who  are  facing,  or  whose  loved 
ones  are  facing,  physical  challenges  every  day  — 
including  the  challenge  of  remaining  mobile  in  an 
automotive  world. 

After  all.  we  were  the  first  automotive  company 
to  establish  an  assistance  program  for  the  phys- 
i-.,:ally  challenged  —  years  before  most  of  the 
others.  And  since  then.  Chrysler's  Physically 
Challenged  Assistance  Program  (P-CAP)  has 
helped  thousands  of  people  —  drivers  and 
passengers  alike  —  achieve  a  lifestyle  of 
independence  and  freedom  that  may  not 
have  been  possible  otherwise. 


WCdVOMTION 


And  now  the  program  offers  you  more  than  ever 
before.  Higher  cash  reimbursements  —  up  to  $1,500 
for  adaptive  driving  or  passenger  aids  installed  on  new 
Ram  Vfeins  and  Wagons:  up  to  $750  on  all  other  new 
Chrysler  Corporatioo  cars,  trucks  and  minivans.  Com- 
plimentary three-year  Cross  Country  Motor  Club 
membership.  A  friendly,  knowledgeable  P-CAP  Re- 
source Center  to  help  answer  all  your  questions.  And 
complete  Chrysler  Credit  financing  to  qualified  buyers. 

All  topped  by  more  experience  assisting 
the  physically  challenged  than  any  other 
automotive  company  So  call  us.  or  contact 
your  local  Chrysler  Corporation  dealer,  for 
more  information.  We'd  like  to  make  it  easy  for 
you  and  your  family  to  get  into  —  and  out  of — 
a  new  Chrysler  Corporation  vehicle. 


For  mone  information  on  the  Physically  Challenged  Assistance  Program,  call  us  at  1-800-255*0677. 


Health  Care 
Reform: 


To  provide  readers  with  a  broad  perspective  on  the  proposed  health  care  plan,  we  have  excerptec 
relevant  sections  from  the  documents  that  were  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  the 
time  the  President  's  program  was  announced.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  specific  sectiofi: 
of  these  documents  were  devoted  to  disability  issues. 

Vie  followin,^  arc  excetpts  from  Ihe  President  's  Health  Security  Plan.  Preliminary^  Summar 
prepared  by  the  Sational  Technical  Information  Senice  of  the  US.  Department  of  Commerce 
September  22.  199^. 

Benefits 

The  health  Ix'ncfiis  guaranteed  to  all  Amerieans  contain  no  lifetime  limits  on  coverage,  anc 
pro\'ide  a  comprehensiw  package  of  medical  ser\'ices  deli\'ered  in  liospitals.  clinics,  profession 
al  offices  and  other  sites.  One  uniform,  comprehensive  i^enefit  package  replaces  hundreds  o 
different  insurance  j'>roducts  on  th*:  market  today. 

Wlien  medicalK'  necessar\*  or  appropriate,  covered  sei^'ices  include  hospital  care,  emei 
gency  sen'ices.  preventiw  care,  hospice  care,  home  health  and  extended-care  serv'ices  follow 
ing  an  acute  illness,  .imhulance  sei^-ices.  outpatient  laborator\'  and  diagnostic  ser\ices.  prescrip 
tion  drugs  and  biologicals,  outpatient  rehabilitation,  durable  medical  equipment,  vision  an* 
hearing  care,  periodic  medical  checkups  and  preventive  dental  serv'ices  Ibr  children. 

The  plan  includes  co\erage  for  a  full  range  of  pre\  enti\'e  screening  and  care  often  not  co\ 
ered  in  traditional  health  insurance  nolicies... 

.\dditi(^nal  benefits,  including  preventi\e  dental  care  for  adults  and  a  more  comprehensiy 
mental  health  and  sui^stance-abuse  Ix^nefil.  are  phased  into  the  nationally  guaranteed  benetl' 
by  the  year  2001... 


HEALTH  CARl 


What  Does  it  Actually  Sa^ 
About  Disabilities? 


All  individuals  in  a  health  plan 
pay  the  same  premium  for  the 
nationally  guaranteed  comprehen- 
sive benefits  regardless  of  health  sta- 
tus, age.  place  of  residence  or 
employment  slat  us.  Health  plans  are 
pr()hii')ited  from  discriminating  based 
on  existing  medical  conditions  and 
other  individual  characteristics,.. 


ERIC 


Long-term  Care 

.  .Disabled  Americans  of  all  ages 
gain  access  lo  a  wider  variety  of 
home  and  community-based  support 
ser\ices.  making  it  possil^le  to  con- 
tinue lo  li\e  at  home.  The  Health 
Security  plan  also  provides  the  fol- 
lowing expansions  and  imprcn'e- 
ments  in  coverage  for  long-ter*n 
care: 

•  Improvements  in  .Medicaid  cover- 
age for  institutional  care  expand  eli- 
gibility for  nursing  home  coverage.  The  amount  of  income 
and  assets  Medicaid  beneficiaries  nuu'  retain  increase  to 
Sli.OOO  and  the  S30-a-month  living  allowance  rises  to  SIOO. 

•  The  establishment  of  national  standards  imprcnes  the 
(juality  and  reliability"  of  private  long-term  care  insurance, 
while  lax  preferences  encourages  iis  purchase. 

•  'fax  incenii\es  also  stippon  the  ctforts  of  people  with  dis- 
abilities lo  work,  covering  50  percent  of  their  costs  for  per- 
sonal as.sistance  and  other  necessar\-  support. 

Medicaid 

.Medicaid  recipients  under  the  age  of  65  v\  ho  are  not  eligible 
lor  cash  as.sistance  either  through  .\id  to  Families  with 
Dependent  (!liildren  or  Supplemental  Security  income  no 
longer  enroll  in  Medicaid,  They  choose  a  iK'alth  plan  through 
their  area  alliance,  with  SO  percent  ol  the  premium  c(^\ered 
by  employer  contributions  if  they  are  employed,  or  premium 
discounts  if  they  are  unemployed  and  have  low  incomes. 

.Medicaid  continues  to  pay  the  cost  of  health  in.surance 
ior  recipients  ol  AF1)(^.  and  SSI.  who  also  pick  a  plan 
offered  by  the  regional  alliance.  They  may  choose  any  plan 
priced  at  or  bel(w  the  weighted-average  premium  without 
making  additional  pavments... 

..Health  plans  receive  the  same  payment  for  Medicaid 
recipients  as  for  other  participants,  reducing  any  stigma 
associated  with  obtaining  coverage  through  .Medicaid... 

.Medicaid  co\'erage  for  Other  serx  ices.  including  nursing 
home  coverage  and  special  ser\  ices  for  the  severeK"  disabkxl 
and  supplemental  ser\  ices.  continue  as  a  public  program. 


Some  Questions  and 
Answers 

Q:  What  happens  if  I  change  job? 
Will  I  risk  losing  health  coverage? 

A:  \o.  The  Health  Securit\'  Act  wi 
guarantee  that  you  will  never  los 
your  insurance  coverage — even 
you  change  jobs,  lose  your  jol" 
move,  or  start  a  small  business, 
will  be  illegal  for  insurance  compc 
nies  to  drop  you  for  any  reason. 

Q:  What  if  someone  in  my  famil 
has  a  pre-exi.sting  health  conditior 
Will  they  be  covered? 

A:  Absolutely.  I'nder  the  Healt 
Security  plan,  it  will  be  illegal  t 
refuse  to  insure  people  just  becaus 
they've  been  sick.  Health  plans  wi 
have  to  accept  you — healthy  c: 
not — and.  most  important,  they  car 
not  charge  you  more  for  being  sicl 
.\nd  you'll  have  the  security  of  knowing  that  no  one  ca 
ever  take  vour  benefits  awav  from  vou. 


The  followiuii  is  cxcerpieci  from  The  Pi'vsideut  's  ffcali 
sVc7/n7r  PUifi.  (.'(>})7prche}isire  Oivn  icir  prepared  by  tk 
Xational  Techuical  I nfornuitioii  Service  of  the  (  .. 
Depcntment  of  Commerce  in  September. 

People  With  Disabilities: 
The  Problem 

Insurance  Barriers 

People  with  disabilities  are  presumed  to  be  high  heall 
care  users.  Despite  the  fact  that  most  are  not  sick,  mar 
are  charged  higher  premiums,  subjected  to  pre-existir 
condition  exclusions,  or  rejected  as  unacceptable  risks. 

Disincentives  to  Employment 

•  l^'ople  with  disabilities  face  a  limited  range  of  job  choi 
es  since  smaller  businesses  are  le.ss  likely  to  be  able  i 
afford  co\erage  for  them. 

•  When  employed,  pec^ple  with  disabilities  are  more  like 
to  be  locked  into  jobs,  fearing  loss  of  their  insurance  if  th< 
change  jobs. 

•  The  ongoing  need  for  care  in  the  face  o{  limited  insu 
ance  choices  can  force  people  with  disabilities  out  of  wo: 
in  (uder  to  obtain  coverage  through  Medicaid. 


•  DisahiuJ  indhiouals  ivcfi\  iii.u  public  suppcn-i  cotton  haw 
a  disincentive  [n  work.  Tlic  net  value  ol"  income  siippori 
(from  SSI  SSni)  Ixindled  with  publicly  funded  health  insur- 
ance (from  Medicaid  and  Medicare)  often  exceeds  the 
income  from  a  \ob. 

Poor  Long-term  Care  Coverage 

•  As  many  as  one-ihird  of  those  in  need  of  lont^-ierm  care 
are  under  age  i^^. 

•  C'lowrnmeni  programs  that  provide  assistance  for  long- 
lenii  care  are  biased  toward  iiisiiiuiioaal  care  rather  than 
home  and  communiiy-ixised  care.  People  with  disabilities 
often  lack  access  to  the  community-based  ser\  ices  they  need. 

People  With  Disabilities: 
The  Health  Security  Plan 

Insurance  Reform 

•  People  with  disabilities  will  have  access  to  the  same 
health  plans  at  the  same  price  as  the  rest  of  the  populaiion. 
Insurance  companies  will  no  loimer  be  able  to  deny  them 
».o\era^e  or  charge  them  higher  rates  because  of  their  dis- 
abiliiv. 


Prescription  Drugs 

•  The  comprehensive  benefits  package  will  include  cover- 
age of  prescription  drugs  impoilant  to  people  with  disabili- 
ties. Medicare  will  also  be  expanded  lo  cover  prescription 
drugs. 

Long-term  Care 

•  The  llealih  Security  plan  will  establish  a  significant  new 
home  and  community-based  care  program,  made  available 
to  all  people  with  severe  disabilities  wiihoui  regard  to 
ii^^^-onic — cS  iO.OOO  disabled  Americans  will  now  benefit  from 
this  new  home  and  community-based  program. 

•  Through  the  new  home  and  community-based  program, 
a  brcxid  ninge  of  personal  assistance  sen  ices  will  he  avail- 
able to  children  and  working-age  adulis  with  se\  ere  disabil- 
ities regardless  of  income. 

•  For  l(^w-income  persons  with  lesser  levels  ot  disability, 
slates  will  be  able  to  continue  their  home  and  community- 
based  ser\'ice  program  under  Medicaid. 

Tax  Incentives  to  Obtain  Employment 

•  Hmploved  individuals  who  need  assistance  with  activities 
t)f  dailv  living  and  who  purchase  personal  care  and  person- 
al assistance  sen  ices  will  cjualify  for  a  tax  credit.  ■ 


The  Disability  Community  Reacts 


Pfvsulctii  CliuUni  's  culclms  oii  Scplctnhcr  22.  199,1  iras  the 
first  official  dcscriptio)}  of  his  proposals  f^r  health  care 
reform,  luiwecliate  reactioti  from  the  disability  amiminiity 
was  lari^elv  siippofHrc  of  the  Presidetit  's  <\e}ieral  franieirorh 
for  reform,  lor  example,  the  Cotisortimti  for  Citizens  ii  ith 
Disabilities  respofnled  on  September  J.> .  199^.  as  folloirs. 

■The  r.onsortium  for  Citizens  with  Disabilities  (CCD) 
^tningly  supports  President  Clintons  iniiiati\e  in  making 
health  care  reform  a  top  jMiority  for  his  .Xdminisiiation.  W  e 
are  pleased  that  for  the  first  time  an  Administration  is  sup- 
poning  c()mprehensi\e  reform  and  has  offered  a  proposal 
that  finalK  addres.ses  many  of  the  problems  in  our  current 
system. 

■  The  CCD  is  a  Washington-based  coalition  of  over  KK) 
national  organizations  concerned  with  disability  policy, 
which  acKocales  on  behalf  of  people  with  disabilities.  CCD 
member  groups  represent  people  with  physical,  mental, 
cognitive,  and  sensory  disabilities 
and  people  with  chronic,  disabling 
illnesses.  These  individuals  and 
their  families  are  the  most  \iilnera- 
ble  in  the  present  health  caie  sys- 
tem. They  have  (^ften  been  refused 
health  insurance  becau.se  of  pi'c- 
existing  conditions,  have  had  to 
accej-Jt  ina(ie(|uaie  c()verage.  and 

have  been  most  threatened  by  loss  of  coverage.  Therefore, 
health  care  reform  that  will  provide  universal,  comprehen- 
sive, and  affordable  health  eaie  t(^  all  Americans  regardless 
(>}  their  health  or  disability  status  is  a  major  pri(^rity  of  the 
('onsortium. 

•The  Cc:D  measures  all  reform  proposals  against  live 


Another  l\'rs/)ccn'rc  — 
Souitor  Robert  Dole 
shcires  his  thoni^hls. 


[vinciples  for  health  care  reform  from  the  disability  per- 
spective. These  are  non-discrimination,  compre-hensive- 
ness.  aj^proj^riateness.  ec|Liity.  and  efficiency.  In  many  ways, 
the  President's  proposal  measures  up  to  the  CCD  principles. 
I-or  example,  the  guarantee  that  no  one  will  be  denied 
health  insurance  for  any  reason  and  the  elimination  of  pre- 
existing condition  exclusions  will  mean  that  many  people 
with  disabilities  will  hnally  haw  access  to  health  care  ser- 
\  ices. 

rurther.  we  are  pleased  that  the  proposal  includes 
imponant  new  initiatives  in  the  area  of  long  term  senices 
and  suj^pons.  including  personal  a.ssi.siance  senices.  Taken 
together  w  iih  the  acute  health  care  reforms,  these  new  ini- 
tiatives are  a  critical  step  toward  achieving  independence, 
integration,  and  producti\ity  for  millions  of  Americans  w  ith 
disabilities  and  fulfilling  the  promise  t>f  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act. 

AXe  strongly  believe  thai 
President  Clinton  is  proposing  a  sys- 
tem that  would  be  a  major  improve- 
ment over  what  exists  today.  He  b 
attempting  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  Liniwrsal  system  under  whicl 
.Vnierican  will  ha\e  access  t( 
comprehensi\ e  health  care  regard 
less  of  their  age,  income  or  healtl 
status... \Xe  oppose  efforts  to  maintain  the  status  c|uo  in  ()U 
health  care  svstem  or  to  enact  only  incremental  or  margina 
reforms.  We  applaud  the  President  in  this  hi.storic  effon  t( 
enact  comprehensive,  universal  health  care  coverage  lor  al 
Americans,  particularly  those  who  need  it  most:  person 
with  disabilities  and  chronic  illnesses.'"  ■ 

r\ 


^As^ithe^stirtBncnf^^  for  Citizens 

with  Disabilities  emphasizes,  the  Presidents  plan 
offers  dramatic  changes  that  will  make  health  care 
far  more  accessible  lo  children  and  adults  with  dis- 
abilities. As  we  go  to  press  in  mid-October,  know  - 
ing that  our  readers  will  not  receive  this  issue  tor 
at  least  four  weeks,  we  remain  optimistic  about 
this  plan  because  it  is  clear  that  our  leaders  want 
to  address  health  care  needs  as  fully  as  {X)ssible, 
and  that  they  have  heard  the  needs  of  children  and 
adults  with  disabilities  and  their  families. 
Nonetheless,  as  parents  and  professionals  have 
examined  the  fine  details  of  tlie  President  s  plan, 
they  ha\  c  raised  some  concerns. 

♦  It  appears  that  outpatient  rehabilitation  ser- 
\  ices — such  as  physical  therapy,  occupational  ther- 
apy, speech  and  language  therapy,  counseling. 
j')sycliotherapy  and  respiratory  therapy — will  be 
limited  to  individuals  with  needs  caused  by  "illness 
and  injury  '  (often  called  "acute"  needs  J.  The  plan 
appears  to  omit  outpatient  therapies  lor  children 
and  adults  with  long-term  needs  that  result  from 
birth  injuries  or  de\*elopmental  conditions  (often 
called  ''chronic  needs).  Individuals  with  chronic 
needs  often  require  such  therapies  in  order  to 
maintain  and  or  impro\  e  abilities,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  future  deterioration  of  abilities. 

♦  it  seems  that  so-called  'durable  medical  ec|uip- 
ment"  (wheelchairs,  seating  systems,  other  mobility 
aids,  etc.)  will  be  covered  only  when  such  ecjui[')- 
meru  is  deemed  a  "medical  necessit\'.  '  This  may 
exclude  ecjuipment  that  helps  individuals  become 
more  independent — i.e..  equi|:>ment  that  helps 
them  to  uiili/e  technologN .  attend  school  or  gel  tt) 
work.  U  also  appears  that  so-called  \ustomi/ed 
ecjuipnient'  (ecjuipment  designed  to  meet  specific 
needs  of  an  individual)  may  not  be  covered. 

These  are  important  concerns  and  we  reiieraie 
our  October  editorial  message:  write  letters  and 
speak  out  on  these  issues.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
imponani  to  acknowledge  that  the  two  concerns 
noted  above  are  serious  shortcomings  ol  present 
health  care  insurance  and  reimbursement  ["^ro- 
grams.  \  ery  few  current  reimbursement  programs 
cover  either  of  these  two  needs,  and  parents  must 
routinely  choose  between  paying  extra  costs  them- 
selves or  'making  d(j"  with  less-than-ojMimal  care 
or  ecjuipment  for  their  children. 

\X'e  commend  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  for  taking  on  the  monumental  task  of 
reforming  our  health  care  system.  I-.lecied  officials 
and  members  of  the  general  public  are  finally  dis- 
cu.ssing  these  issues  and  coming  to  recf)gni/.e  that 
major  changes  are  needed  and  that  there  are  no 
easy  solutions. 

—  S  D  K.,  KS. 
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coMPU-m 

MEMORY 
PRINTER  - 

Features  4  row 
keyboard.  20 
character 
display,  built  m 
printer  with  upper  and  lower  case  printout 
Options  inciude  auto-answer,  keyboard 
dialina  ciock/calendar  ASCII  code. 


coMPU-m 

PORTAVIEW 

JR.  -  Features 
20  character 
display.  4  row 
keyboard,  direct 
connect,  printer 
port  and  more' 
A  tow  cos(  TDD  with  the  quality  ol  a 
n^gner  priced  model. 


PCT  -  Personal  Ccmmumca- 
tions  Termirwiwih  full  TDD/ 
TTY  capability  plus  simulta- 
neous two-way  conversation. 
Otlenng  access  to  on-line 
ASCII-based  services,  you  and 
your  PCT  can  connect  lo  the 
world  ol  modern  lelecommuni- 


Wake-Up 
System  - 

AMrm  clock 
■'Mt  wakes 
g.iiisis  with  a 
wnM  Vibrator 


Door  Knock 
Alert  mounts  to 
door  with  a 
velcro  strip  and 
the  Hash  ts 
bright  and  lasis 
lor  several 
seconds  II 

allows  you  to  select  Ihe  sensitivily  needed  lor 
the  kind  ot  ooor  wnere  it  is  mounted 


GENTEX-  Smoke 
detector  lor  ihe  hearing 
impaireo  Designed  lor 
ooriabiiitv  and  easy 
insiaiiatior  !usi  plug 
into  anvsiip.aafo 
3u!iet.  Cj'^oines  pholo -electronic  sm.OKe 
adoctOf  rtiin  high  inlensity  llashmg  siroDc  iight 
into  one  v;,vjai  ano  audible  (ire  warnma  system 


SONIC  ALERT - 

Signaling  system  can 
alert  you  (o  almost  aay 
sound  you  need  to 
hear  Don  t  miss  out  on 
the  sounds  ot  living' 


tion  system!  Alerts  using  a 
telling  lamp,  oowerful  body 
shaker  nna  a  panei  of 
'Pdicator  lights  which 
identifies  :ause  ol  alert. 
Receiver! s)  can  be  placed  m 
other  roomls)  for  convience. 

Call  or  write  today  for  our 
latest  catalog  of  products 
fortlie  hearing  impaired 


For  Orders  Call 

1-800-366-9950 

TOLL  FREE 

COMPV-TTY 


3309  Winthrop.  Suite  85  ♦  Foti  Worth.  Texas  7611 6 
Voice:  817/738-2485  ♦  TDD:  817/738-8993  ♦  Fax:  817738-1970 
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Health  Care  Reform— | 
Another  Perspective 

No  doubl  about  it. 
the  national  dia- 
logue on  health  care 
has  begun.  America 
is  ready  for  reform. 
And  for  many  obvi- 
ous reasons,  people 
with  disabilities  and 
those  with  chronic 
health  conditions 
have  a  special  stake. 
Indeed,  there  is  per- 
haps no  other  group 
for  whom  health 
care  reform  holds 
such  opportunity 
and  peril. 

.Ml  Americans  want  the  peace  of  mind  o\'  knowing 
they're  covered,  and  that  they  11  stay  covered  at  an 
affordable  pvic^.  And  for  those  with  disabilities  who 
have  stayed  (uu  of  the  job  market  in  order  to  keep  their 
Medicare  or  Medicaid,  health  care  reform  will  hopefully 
mean  they  can  look  for  work  with  the  confidence  they 
will  be  able  to  obtain  other — and  perhaps  better  — med- 
ical insurance.  .\t  the  same  lime,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
the  \'ery-  jobs  they  will  be  seeking,  often  in  small  busi- 
nesses, will  not  be  lost  because  of  the  costs  of  health 
care  mandates. 

Hut.  I  also  believe  that  people  with  disabilities,  like 
most  Americans,  want  to  knov.-  that  the  quality,  choice, 
and  innovation  that  characterizes  American  health  care 
will  continue  tc^  be  a  realit\-.  Indeed,  for  people  wiih 
disabilities,  choice  often  determines  quality.  Not  all 
health  pnniders — whether  physicians  or  other  health 
protessionaLs — are  knowledgeable  about,  (^r  e\'en  com- 
fortable with,  providing  health  care  to  people  with  dis- 
abilities. 

1  also  know  that  many  people  with  disabilities  are 
loc^king  for  coverage  for  serx  ices  which  today  are  not 
co\'ered  or  only  partly  covered  by  many  medical  insur- 
ance plans.  These  things  include  personal  assistance. 
U^ng-term  care,  assistive  technology,  durable  medical 
equipment  and  rehabilitation  ser\-ices.  \X'e  can  make  no 
promises  at  this  time  except  to  .say  that  we  will  give 
these  matters  careful  consideration.  But  where  such  ser- 
\-ices  are  not  pro\'ided  by  a  basic  benefits  package,  we 
will  try  to  provide  maximum  tlexibility  for  another 
means  to  make  such  services  available — wheihei 
through  optional  plans  or  state  programs. 

;\t  the  \'ery  least  we  would  nt)t  want  pet)ple  with 
disabilities  to  lose  ser\'ices  they  are  already  receiving, 
whether  under  a  private  plan.  Medicaid,  or  Medicare.  I 
encourage  people  with  disabilities  to  look  \'ery'  carefully 
at  any  health  care  rcfc^rm  proposal  in  this  respect. 

— Senator  Rohen  Dole 


The  Answer  To  Ail 

YOURMOBttJIYlTO 


ENTER VAN 
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1-800-THE  LIF 


Like  most  iwo-ycar-olJs.  Kclcn  Clcmcnis  jumps  ai  the 
thane c  lo  help  her  iiioiher  hake  eookies.  When  all  the 
ini^redienis  have  heen  added  to  ihe  large  niixinu  howl,  she 
^.-agerlv  readies  oui  tor  the  big  wooden  spoon  Mom  olfers. 
W  lakes  l.den  a  lew  seconds  lo  gel  a  firm  grip  on  ihe 
spo(»n.  A  liny  moior  whirs  in  her  anitidal  right  arm.  making 
lliree  ut  her  lingers  slowly  open  and  dose  in  response  lo 
rieeirital  signals  iVom  muscles  in  her  natural  arm.  which 
end^  lusi  helow  her  elhow.  Cuasping  ihe  wooden  spoon 
hiiuK  with  hoih  liquids,  she  begins  lo  sdr  ihe  diick  bailer. 

The  myoelectric  option 

VrtilKial  arms  wiih  eleciric  c-ircuiis  lhai  sense  musc  le  signals 
I  an  help  some  children  wiih  upper  limb  defic  ienc  ies  lo 
explore  llie  world  jusi  like  children  who  have  iwo  hands. 


Klecirc^nic  limbs,  called  myoeleciric  prostheses,  come  close 
to  imitating  the  function  of  normal  human  arms  and 
hands.  Children  who  wear  ihis  type  of  prosthesis  can 
louch  iheir  index  and  middle  fingers  lo  iheir  thumbs.  With 
practice,  they  can  leiirn  to  control  muscle  impulses  to  vary 
ihe  sirengih Of  their  grasp,  even  though  ihey  cannot  feel 
how  hard  they  are  s(|uee/ing. 

Hook  prostheses  are  a  less  advanced  option.  This  type 
of  artificial  arm  has  two  meial  hooks  for  grasping.  The 
hooks  are  controlled  by  a  metal  cable  attached  to  a  har- 
ness worn  around  the  shoulders.  The  position  of  the 
.shoulders  controls  ihe  tension  on  ihe  metal  cable,  cau.sing 
ihe  hooks  to  open.  Rubber  bands  positioned  around  ihe 
base  of  the  hooks  force  the  hooks  lo  close  when  the  wear- 
er allows  lension  on  the  cable  to  subside.  Children  who 
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use  illis  ivpL*  t>l  prosiiicsis  taiinoi  .urasp  ohjccis  liiai 
arc  ahow  llic  licad  ov  hcliind  tlic  Ixu  k. 

Myoclcviric-  limits  aic  more  versatile.  C'.hilclren 
wlio  Lise  a  iiiy(  »eleetnc  limb  lailier  ilian  a  hook-and- 
liarness  proslliesis.  can  heller  eoiurol  ihe  sireniiih  of 
llieir  i^rasp  Ix'eause  ihe  finiiers  sU)p  iii<)\  int;  when  ilie 
i-leclncal  si.unals  cease.  The  in\()elecinc  liiiih  can 
.urasp  ()l'>iecis  rei^ardle.ss  ol  ihe  wearers  shoulder 
position.  And  some  cliildren  wilh  upper  limb  defi- 
ciencies can  use  ihe  pro.slhesis  even  il  ihey  have 
weak  slioLilder  nuiscles  or  no  shoulder  al  all. 

Electrodes  transmit  nerve  signals 

IVpicallv.  two  elecirodes  are  nesied  in  ihe  sockel  of 
ihe  niyoeleciric  arm.  The  elecirodes.  [Meces  ol  meial 
lliat  detect  and  iransniii  eleciriciil  signals,  rest  on  ihe 
skin  ot  die  residual  limb,  near  muscles  naiurally 
responsible  for  openiiii^  and  closinu  ihe  hand.  The 
nerves  m  ihese  muscles  send  i>ui  elecu'ical  sii»nals 
when  ihe  nui.scles  11e.\  and  coniracl.  The  elecirodes 
iransmit  lliese  electrical  signals  lo  a  si^^nal  processor 
.md  banery-i')owered  molor  in  ihe  aniticial  limb  ihal 
lells  the  hngers  to  move. 

If  muscles  in  the  atfecied  upper  limb  are  weak,  other 
muscles  in  the  body  can  control  the  prosthesis.  For  example, 
elecirodes  at  th.e  end  of  a  long  wire  can  transmit  electrical 
signals  from  back  muscles  to  a  myoelectric  arm.  .\  child  can 
learn  to  move  these  muscles  lo  operate  the  prosthesis. 

A  myoelectric  limb  looks  more  natural  than  other  pros- 
theses, F(^r  a  child  who  has  an  arm  that  ends  just  below 
the  elbow  ,  a  hard  plastic  sleeve  molded  to  match  the  con- 
tour of  the  elbow  holds  a  removable  custom-made  socket 
in  place.  In  addition  to  the  electrodes,  the  socket  contains  a 
motor  and,  usually,  its  rechartjeahle  hatter\\  If  the  artificial 
arm  is  too  bulky,  the  batter\'  is  attached  to  the  motor  by  a 
thin  wire  and  pinned  inside  the  child'.-,  clothin.u.  ,\  hand 
with  live  H niters,  covered  by  a  replaceable  soft  vinyl  L»love. 
attaclies  to  the  socket.  The  t^love,  which  needs  to  be 
replaced  two  to  three  limes  each  year  due  to  wear  and  tear, 
has  nail  beds  that  can  be  painted  and  comes  in  various 
shades  to  match  the  child's  skin  lone. 


Myoelectric  Below-Elbow  Prosthesis 
for  a  Young  Child 

Component    Average  time  between 
repairs/refittings 

Sockel  18  months 

Growth  liners'  10-12  months 

Hand  2-3  years 

Glove  4-6  months 

Battery  1  year  (requires 

daily  recharging) 

Battery'  Charger  Indefinite 

*A  "growth  liner"  is  a  socket  ifisert,  or  a  socket  within  a  socket. 
Each  growth  liner  can  extend  the  life  of  a  socket  by  approxi- 
mately  four  to  six  months.  When  the  prosthesis  lyeconies  too 
snug'  the  growth  liner  can  lye  removed  so  that  the  prosthesis  fits 
the  child  for  a  little  hit  longer 


Sotnc  profcssiotuils  helicre  that  children  who  can  bene 
fit  from  a  luyoclcctric  prosthesis  should  bet* in  ircariti^ 
this  tylK*  <f  artificial  artn  around  their  first  birthday 
i  Photo  c<furti'sy  of  \'aricty  Myoclect ric  C.ctitet 
Rchaiyilitatiou  Institute  (f  Michitj^an . ) 

Because  the  hi  net  ion  and  appearance  of  myoelectri 
j'>rosiheses  closely  resemble  natural  arms  and  hands,  the 
t)lien  escape  notice.  Peoj')le's  initial  impression  of  Hden  1 
that  she  is  a  child  like  any  other  and  they  treat  her  accorc 
in,uly,  says  her  mother.  IV.u  Bradshaw,  liy  the  time  the 
realize  that  she  has  an  aniticial  arm.  liradshaw  says,  it  s  to 
late  to  neat  her  differently. 

Fit  early  or  wait? 

N)me  professionals  believe  that  children  w  ho  can  henef 
from  a  myoelectric  prosthesis  should  begin  wearinii  th; 
type  of  artificial  limb  :i round  their  first  birthday,  i  hey  argu 
tliat  early  use  of  the  prosthesis  offers  advantages  th: 
\v(uild  iKM  he  possible  at  four  or  five  years  of  age.  \*ei 
young  children  (jiiickly  learn  to  compensate  for  the  weigl 
and  sensation  of  an  artificial  arm.  They  learn  to  sit  up,  pla 
with  toys  and  dress  themseh'es  with  two  hands,  C'.hildre 
who  are  not  fitted  with  prostheses  imtil  after  masierin 
such  basic  tasks  are  used  to  working  with  one  hand  an 
may  he  less  motivated  to  use  the  anificial  liinb. 

Other  professionals  say  that  fitting  children  at  such 
young  age  is  a  waste  of  monev.  They  argue  that  toddle 
<juickly  outgrow  sockets  and  hands.  One  of  Hden  s  pro 
tlieses.  used  for  only  seven  months,  cost  S().(H)().  I 
Ontario,  (l:mada.  where  Hden  and  her  mother  live,  tl' 
IVovincial  health  insurance  program  covers  the  expens- 
But  the  boost  to  Hden  s  self-esteem  and  her  ability  lo  fit 
wilh  other  children  would  make  any  cost  worthwhil 
according  to  Ms,  Bradshaw. 

For  children  fitted  at  a  young  age,  prosthesis  use  c; 
become  cjuite  natural.  Hden  began  using  a  myoelectr 


pro.silicsi.s  when  \\a.s  li  monihs  old.  At  tirsi.  Ikt  moili- 
cr  had  to  nudiie  Ikt  to  rake  advantage  oi  the  anilicial  ami. 
Nt)\v.  less  than  one-and-a-half  years  later.  Ms.  Ikad.shaw 
does  not  even  remind  her.  Fden  wears  her  prosthesis  w  hen 
she  eats  and  naps.  I  nproiiipted.  ^he  reaehes  for  objects 
With  her  aititidal  rather  than  her  natural  hand. 

Not  for  everyone 

l^ut  myoeleetrie  prostheses  are  noi  appiopriate  tor  all  chil- 
dren with  limb  deficiencies.  Children  who  have  two  or 
more  natural  fingers  on  an  affected  limb  are  better  oil 
using  their  natural  fingers,  which  can  feel  heat,  cold  and 
pressure.  If  a  child  has  poor  muscle  tone,  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  find  muscles  that  can  send  signals  strong 
enough  to  control  the  prosthesis.  Children  with  two  attect- 
ed  arms  may  benefit  from  the  faster  motion  of  the  h(X)k 
prosthesis.  And  those  who  want  a  natural-looking  arm  but 
are  noi  interested  in  using  it  to  reach  or  grasp  would  be 
better  ser\ed  with  a  passi\e  prosthesis — an  artificial  arm 
that  has  hair,  nail  beds  that  can  be  painted  and  a  more  nat- 
ural shape. 

•Mthough  myoelectric  prostheses  cannot  help  all  chil- 
dren with  limb  deficiencies,  they  can  help  nianv  it)  expU^re 
the  world  with  two  hands — just  like  evers'one  else. 

F.CC. 

Special  ihauks  to  Hilccu  MasouAX'ilhchn,  scn'icc  line  nian- 
ci{}er  of  Amputee  Services  at  Rehahilitatiun  Institute  of 
Michigan  in  the  Detroit  Medical  Center,  for  prohdinp^  infor- 
tnatio)!  for  this  a  Hide. 
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FREE  CATALOG 

BOX  901  RIFTON,  NY  12471  800/374-3866 


Some  Pediatric  Amputee  Programs  tliat  Fit 
Children  with  Myoelectric  Prostheses 

\  arieiy  .Myoeleelric  Center* 
Rehahilitaiion  hisiituie  o\  Michigan 
201  Mack  Boulevard.  Detroit.  .MI  tSiUl 
(313) 

Cihild  .\mpulee  Prosthetics  Prt)jeci  (L'.MMM 
Shriner  s  l  lo.spiial 

3160  Geneva  Mreel.  Uxs  .\i\uele.s.       90020-1  W) 
(213)  3S8-31'^1.  l:xt.  =231 

Powered  I'pper-H.xtreniiiy  ProsilK-iics  Program 
Hugh  .Mac-Millan  .Medical  Clenire 
3^0  Runisey  Road 
Tt)ronio.  Ontario  .M  iG  IRS 
(4l6)42v()220.  h\i.  =S29 

Fredericton  .Myoelectric  Prosthetics  Clinic 
Forest  Hill  Rehabilitation  Centre 

180  \\"<K)dhridge  Street.  Fredenclon.  New  Brunswick  F3B  -iR3 
(S0()»  -08-83^3 

Shriners  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children 
Twin  (.'ities  Cnit 

2025  Hast  River  Road.  Minneapoli.s.  MN  554 14 
(612)  335-531 4 

•  Ask  about  Variety's  myoelectric  limb  'bank"  where 
used  myoelectric  limb  co'mpufients  are  available  on  free 
loan  to  (lualifyin^  patieius. 


— telling  a  joke,  saying  "I  love  you",  or  just  expressing  a  need. 
PALLS'-  is  the  only  device  that  offers  three  flexible  programs  for  any 
level  of  communication. 

So  if  you  know  someone  who  may  have  a  few  good  jokes  to  telK 
give  us  a  call-you  d  be  surprised  al  \*hat  we  can  do  with  the  delivery. 

(800)  227-0735  U.S.   (800)  263-8700  Canada 

miHPhonicEar 


TECHNOLOGY 


Getting 
'with 

Computei^ 

by  Madalaine  Pugliese 
and  Bill  Davey^ 


Takeshi  Sakuma  has  arthof^ryposis. 
Because  he  has  limited  movement,  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  use  a  standard  com- 
puter keyboard.  Here  he  is  nsin,(f  a>i 
alternative  keyboard  from  Intellikeys. 
Takeshi,  a  first -grader  in  a  Berkeley. 
(Uiliforn ia,  public  school,  has  used 
IBM.  Apple,  and  Atari  computers.  He  is 
considered  the  computer  expert  by 
other  members  (f  his  Isers  Crroup — the 
Disabled  (Children  s  Computer  Ch'oup. 
(Photo  courtesy  (f  Intellikeys.) 
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Exceptio7tal  Parent  has  been  publishing  annual  technology  issues  fbi 
eleven  years — strong  evidence  tiiat  assistive  technology^  has  alread\ 
had  a  significant  impact  on  the  li\es  of  children  with  disabilities.  But  fo 
every  parent  who  has  become  computer-literate  and  kept  up  with  i\u 
latest  technological  advances,  many  others  feel  that  the  technology  revo 
lution  has  left  them  behind.  How  can  a  parent  begin  to  navigate  tht 
maze  of  current  microcomputer  technology?  What  can  a  child  witli  dis 
abilities  dn  with  computers?  What  d<^  y<Hi  need  to  get  started?  Who  car 
answer  \'our  questions,  and,  more  importantly,  what  questions  siiouk 
you  ask?  If  you'\'e  just  begun  pondering  the  ways  that  computers  migh 
help  your  child,  this  article  may  be  a  good  place  to  start. 

Purchasing  your  first 
computer 

Buying  your  first  computer  is  like  making  any  major  purchase — even  1 
someone  in  the  family  lias  special  computer-access  needs.  Wlien  shop 
ping  for  a  new  television  or  kitchen  appliance,  you  begin  by  consider 
ing  the  features  you  v\'ant  this  new  purchase  to  offer.  To  learn  mon 
about  available  options,  you  may  read  consumer  publications,  visi 
retailers  just  to  "look  around,"  and  make  comparisons  to  get  the  be.'- 
deal  ["xyssible. 

When  contemplating  a  computer  purchase,  \'ou  should  \'isit  a  fev 
computer  stores  to  try  them  out  for  yourself,  learn  about  what  come 
standard  with  each  system,  and  determine  any  extras  you  might  wish  t< 
purchase,  Vou  should  nni  expect  computer  sales  people  to  addres 
adaptive  access  issues.  Those  questions  can  be  addressed  by  someon 
else  later.  You  should,  howe\'er,  expect  the  sales  person  to  know  aboi 
computers.  If  this  person  cannot  help  you  understand  your  compute 
needs,  keep  shopping  for  the  right  person  to  assist  yc^u. 


*\^i)rcls  and  phrases  printed  in  fxjlcl  italic  (ire  defined  iu  the  yjossafy  on  paf^e  J. 


lioiifitciric  <:bcci}}i.  irho  has  Doirti  Syndrome, 
itcccsscs  the  cuttifnitcr  by  usifm  ci  touch  screen  made 
hy  hximarh.  ( l^hoto  courtesy  (j/' /u/mark.  J 


A  conipuicr  .salesperson  will  probably  bcgm  by  asking 
w  hat  \c)ii  want  to  do  with  a  computer.  This  is  sonielhing  to 
ihink  about  before  you  start  shopping  around.  Vou  might 
already  have  some  specific  goals  in  mind:  other  ideas  might 
come  from  reviewing  this  article.  When  the  salesperson 
knows  your  interests,  he  or  she  can  suggest  hardware  and 
software  that  will  meet  your  needs. 

Machine  compatibility  between  home  and  school  will 
be  the  most  important  factor  for  many  families.  If  your 
child's  school  program  uses  a  certain  type  of  computer,  it 
will  probably  be  most  helpful  for  the  child  if  the  same  kind 
is  available  at  home. 

What  about  optional  equipment? 

Once  you've  chosen  a  basic  computer  system,  it's  time 
to  think  about  adding  some  "extras. "  Not  all  options  are 
truly  optional;  many  people  consider  the  following  add-ons 
to  be  essential: 

•  A  color  monitor  is  usually  desirable  for  running  educa- 
tional software  and  computer  games.  Color  distinctions  are 
often  integral  to  understanding  the  lesson  or  game.  And 
e\"en  if  color  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  program,  soft- 
ware run  on  a  monochrome  (}'>lack  and  white)  monitor  may 
not  hold  a  child's  attention  as  well. 

•  A  printer  is  useful  for  documenting  and  sharing  a  child's 
work.  A  child  who  is  unable  to  liold  a  pencil  and  write  a 
letter  to  Grandma  can  use  the  computer  and  printer  to 
accomplish  the  same  goal. 

•  .\  hard  disk  is  also  recommended  because  you  can  use 
it  to  store  many  software  programs,  eliminating  awkward 
and  time-consumingy7op/>>»  ^islf  swapping. 
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Take  Control! 

Many  children  and  adults  with  disabilities  begin 
exploring  the  wonders  of  computers  and  assis- 
tive technology  during  a  visit  to  an  Abilities 
Expo.  These  large  consumer  showcases  for 
prcxiucts  and  services  for  people  with  disabili- 
ties are  held  annually  at  a  number  of  sites 
across  the  U.S.  Since  1990,  Adaptive 
Rehabilitation  Technology,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit 
organization,  has  presented  an  adaptive  com- 
puter lab,  Take  ControlK  as  part  of  every  Expo 
event.  Visitors  to  the  Take  Control!  lab  have  the 
opportunity  to  try  out  adaptive  devices  and 
software  with  the  expert  guidance  of  experi- 
enced specialists,  product  manufacturers,  other 
users  with  disabilities  and  public  or  resource 
agency  representatives. 


Madelaine  Pugliese  of  Adaptive  Rehabilitation 
Technology,  Inc,  works  with  a  young  visitor  to  the  Take 
Control!  adaptive  computer  lab  at  a  recent  Abilities 
Expo.  The  two  are  using  a  touch  screen. 


Upcoming  Abilities  Bzpos'*' 


Dallas,  TX  at  the  Infomart 
Orlando,  FL  at  the  Omni  Centroplex 
Edison,     at  the  Raritan  Center  Expo  Hall 
Anaheim,  CA  at  the  Anaheim  Convention  Center 
Chicago  at  the  Rosemont  Convention  Center 
*  For  additional  ivfonnation  call  Expocon  at  (203)  374-1411, 


December  5-5,  1993 
January  14-16,  1994 
April  15-17, 1994 
May  20-22, 1994 
August  12-14,  1994 


Mobile  Play  Equipment 
Standard  Features 

•  Adjustable  Speed 
Control 

•  Multiple  Switch  Jack 

•  Two  6  Volt  Batteries 

•  Battery  Charger 

Custom  Accessories 
[Electronic  Kits 
Available] 

•  Proportional  Remote 
Control  With 
Emergency  On/Off 
Switch 

•  Adjustable  Seating 

•  Safety  Up  Belt 

•  Proportional  Joystick 

•  Switches 

•  Magic  Arm 

•  Head  Support  Collar 


BEACH  ► 
BUGGY 

The  Pink  &  White 
BEACH  BUGGY  will 
please  every 

youngster  and  provide  f; 
many  hours  of 
enjoyment.  This 
quality  built  play 
vehicle  is  a  winner. 


CALL  NOW 


Learning  Can  Be  Fun  When  You  Put 
A  Child  In  The  Driver's  Seat 

Manual  dexterity  and  eye  hand  coordination  are  essential  deveiopmentai 
skilis  for  a  youngster  with  a  disability.  Mobile  play  equipment  custom 
fitted  with  electronic  control  systems  from  Innovative  Products  enables 
a  young  child  to  acquire  them  in  a  safe,  enjoyable  way. 
The  thrill  of  operating  a  mobile  play  vehicle 

provides  plenty  of  motivation  for  learning  the 
essential  skills  a  child  will  need  as  he  grows 
older.  These  high  quality,  battery-powered 
mobile  play  vehides  are  equiped  v/fth  custom 
seating  and  safety  hame^  Control 
systems  meet  the  needs  of  each 
child  and  maximum  safety  is 
assured  by  an  optional 
adult  operated  radio 
control  override. 


Innovative 
Products  is 
leading  the  way 
a  better  tomorrc 
for  children  wItt 
disabilities. 


A  BIGFOOT 

The  Rough  and  Ready  4X4 
styling  gives  this  vehicle  special 
appeal.  This  high  quality  play 
equipment  is  from  BIGFOOT  4  X 
Inc.  of  St.  Louis,  MO.  Photo  used 
permission. 


Now,  with  electronic  switch 
activated  cgglnlMKBiyone 

can 


1  -800-950-51 85 


Innovath^e  Products  Inc. 

C     830  48th  St.  Grand  Forks,  ND  58201 


BOWUN 

With  Poss-I 
powered,  switci 
everyone  can 
popular  sport.  Pol 

amrA.Qfiil^lA  it  nan 


•  If  you  cxp<;ct  to  use  "talkin.u"  sotrwarc.  check  to  sec  it 
your  computer  already  "talks.  *  If  not.  you'll  need  to  add  a 
speech  synthesizer. 

•  You  might  also  consider  adding  a  modem  that  allows 
vour  computer  to  send  and  receive  information  through 
telephone  lines.  Through  telecommunications,  children  may 
develop  friendships  with  'pen  pals'  in  other  pans  ot  the 
countfN-  or  the  world.  A  modem  also  enables  older  children 
or  adults  to  plav  on-line  games,  tap  into  research  sources 
such  as  on-line  encyclopedias,  check  current  news  or 
weather  reports  and  use  other  infomiation  ser\'ices. 

The  "righf"  time  to  buy 

Deciding  when  t(^  buv  a  computer  can  be  particularly  tms- 
trating.  Industn-  conditions  change  so  rapidly  that  you  might 
find  a  ''better  deal"  a  week  after  you  bring  your  new  com- 
puter home.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tendency  tor  peo- 
ple to  wait  so  long  for  a  price  to  drop  or  a  new  option  to 
become  available  that  they  never  get  around  to  actually 
making  a  purchase.  Meanwhile,  a  child  who  can  benetit 
from  the  technology  waits.  The  important  issue  is  that  you 
end  up  with  the  features  you  need  and  can  access  solutions 
that  work  for  wii,  lust  as  a  new  car  depreciates  dramatically 
the  minute  vou  drive  it  off  the  lot.  your  new  computer  will 
probably  be  'outdated  '  before  you  can  possibly  master  all  its 
useful  options.  That's  just  the  way  it  is— so  tr>«'  to  relax,  go 
ahead  and  get  started!  You  can  always  trade  up  later. 


Keith  P  h>ne^'  t^  ^o  has  ccrehral  palsy,  hc^ari  tisiUR  camputcfs 
by  typhis  irith  his  toes,  Vjis  process  tras  s/otr  cnuJ  tedious: 
aidei  had  to  write  out  his  homeivorkfor  him  so  he  could  ^cV 
done  in  time.  A  Kurzweil  Voice  Input  System  now  allows 
tones  to  speak  into  a  microphone  and  see  his  words  appear  in 
written  form  on  the  screen.  It  makes  me  fee/  more  indepen^ 
dent  •  he  says  It  makes  my  work  ten  times  easwr,  and  it  s 
better  because  I  ,i^et  to  do  it  myself,  -  (Photo  cou^'tesy  o  the 
Boston  Puhlic  Schools  Special  liducation  lechnoloi^y  Center  J 


Where  to  buy 

if  monev  is  the  onlv  concern,  mail  order  and  volume  dis- 
counters are  the  least  expensive  sources  for  both  hardware 
and  software.  This  path  should  be  taken  only  by  buyers 
who  know  exactlv  what  they  need.  lu)we\er.  as  mail  order 
suppliers  and  discount  stores  are  unlikely  to  be  consistent 
sources  of  helpful  advice.  Prices  may  be  higher  at  a  small, 
local  computer  store,  but  higher  prices  can  be  worth  it  it 
your  purchase  comes  with  before-the-sale  counsel  and 
after-the-sale  suppon. 

Learning  to  use  your  new  computer 

Local  adult  education  programs  often  offer  a  surprising 
\arietv  of  computer  courses  for  beginners.  This  can  be  a 
wonderful  and  inexpensive  place  to  stan.  Local  computer 
user  groups  mav  also  offer  beginners"  workshops.  You  can 
obtain  information  on  user  groups  from  local  computer 
stores  or  libraries.  User  groups  offer  a  great  way  to  meet 
other  computer  users— both  novices  and  those  with  more 
experience. 

Whether  vou  begin  with  a  computer  class  or  work- 
shop, be  sure  to  ask  lots  of  questions.  Many  beginners  teel 
foolish  asking  what  seem  like  elementan-  or  simple  (jues- 
tions.  l)ont\nake  that  mistake— ask  all  the  "ridiculous" 
(juestions  that  come  to  mind.  The  more  you  ask.  the  more 
vou '11  learn  and  understand. 

Finally,  {practice  as  much  as  you  can.  It's  amazing 
how  much  vou  can  learn  about  your  computer  just 
through  "'fo()ling  around"  with  its  various  features.  As 
with  any  new  skill,  the  more  you  practice,  the  quicker 
\-()U  wili  become  f^roficient. 

Planning  for  adaptive  access 

W  hen  children  are  given  access  to  computers,  their 
self-confidence  and  potential  can  change  dramatically. 
Fortunatelv.  today  s  assi.stive  technology  resources  are 
plentiful,  rirst.  turn  to  the  professionals  that  currently 
provide  services  to  your  child.  This  might  include 
speech  therapists,  occupational  therapists,  physical 
therapists  and  other  specialists,  .\sk  for  their  as.sistance 
with  such  i.ssues  as  appropriate  seating  and  position- 
ing for  the  child  and  equipment,  or  ways  of  gainint 
access  to  the  keyboard,  Professionals  who  arc 
already  familiar  with  your  child's  strengtlis  may  readih 
offer  suggestions  on  ways  to  access  the  system.  .\  for 
tnal  evaluation  might  also  be  useful  to  answer  somi 
access  questions.  The  child,  however,  will  be  you 
most  valuable  advisor  on  access  i,ssuesi  he  or  she  wil 
let  you  know— in  no  uncertain  tenus— what  does  an< 
doe^  not  work. 

Several* resources  for  in\ estigating  adaptive  com 
puter  devices  arc  available.  ^  our  nearest  Alliance  t( 
i    Technology  .Access  (ATA)  center  may  be  the  Ixv 
place  to  start,  A  state  Inxstate  director^-,  following  th 
'    article,  lists  ATA  center  locations  and  seivices  ottere 
bv  each    \n  ATA  center  is  the  perfect  place  to  as 
such  questions  as  "Can  I  really  control  the  compute 
w  ith  mv  voice?."  "Where  can  I  get  a  keyboard  wit 
bigger  luittons?."  "What  do  I  do  about  the  mouse,  i! 
type  with  a  pointer?."  or  AVhat  software  would  I 
most  helpful  for  me?'*  Other  local  communi 
resources  mav  include  the  Faster  Seals  Society  - 
rnited  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  programs. 


Alternative  devices  for 
computer  input 

There  are  plent\'  of  'low-tech  *  ways  to  adapt  standard  com- 
puter input  devices  to  meet  your  child's  needs.  Keyboard 
stickers  with  large  syinl)ols  can  help  direct  the  child  to  the 
ri.^ht  key.  Keyguards — j'>lastic  or  metal  keyboard  co\'ers  wiih 
holes  over  each  key — can  be  even  more  helpful  in  directing 
fingers  or  pointers  and  preventing  accidental  key  presses. 

An  alternative  keyboard  may  be  more  appropriate  for 
some  children.  Alternative  keyboards  differ  from  standard 
keyboards  in  the  size  and  .separation  of  the  keys,  or  their 
position  and  arrangement.  Some  alternative  keyboards 
work  only  with  specific  software,  while  others  work  with 
any  software — check  before  you  buy.  in  some  cases,  a 
child's  ponable  augmentative  communication  device  can 
also  serve  as  a  computer  keyboard  so  buying  an  alternaii\'e 
keyboard  may  be  unnecessary. 

Other  children  may  have  more  success  bypassing  the 
keyboard  completely.  Some  of  these  children  may  be  able 
to  use  a  touch  screen.  With  a  touch  screen  mounted  over 
the  monitor  s  display  window,  a  child  can  communicate  his 
choices  directK'  to  the  computer  by  touching  various  parts 
()t  the  screen. 

I^ue  to  physical  limitations,  .some  children  may  not  be 
al:)le  to  use  an  adapted  keyboard  or  other  method  of  "direct 
selection."  If  a  child  has  some  limited  but  reliable  move- 
ment, however,  he  or  she  can  u.se  a  single  switch  for  com- 
puter control.  Some  software  programs  are  designed  lo  be 
ii.sed  with  switches,  and  respond  to  the  press  of  a  switch 
rather  than  the  keyboard. 

Staiidard  software  can  also  be  u.sed  with  a  single  switch 
but  will  require  some  adaptation.  To  am  standard  software, 
you  ll  rieed  a  way  to  allow  a  switch  press  to  .send  the  .same 
signal  as  a  key  press  on  a  standard  computer  keyboard. 
"Scanning'  is  one  way  to  accomplish  this  type  of  "keyboard 
emulation. '  Scanning  is  a  process  in  which  keyboard  choices 
are  dis[>layed  on  the  .screen  and  highlighted  one-by-one.  'i'he 
child  presses  the  switch  when  his  choice  is  highlighted.  This 
has  the  same  effect  as  pressing  that  key  on  the  regular  key- 
board: the  .software  doesn't  know  the  difference. 

Alternative  devices  for 
computer  output 

I'or  children  with  visual  impairments,  ihe  screen  image  can 
he  enlarged.  A  Braille  embosser  can  be  attached  to  the 
computer  like  a  standard  printer,  or  a  Braille  display  can 
replace  the  monitor.  A  speech  synthesizer  or  the  comput- 
er  s  own  internal  speaker  can  transform  printed  text  oil  the 
screen  to  spoken  words. 

The  computer's  ability  to  "talk."  along  with  a  wide 
range  of  adaptive  software,  also  allows  a  child  who  is  non- 
\erbal  to  use  the  personal  computer  as  a  vocalizing  com- 
numication  aid.  Vocabulary  and  access  can  be  adju.sted  ibr 
individual  u.sers.  For  example,  a  child  who  u.ses  a  pointing 
hoard  and  symbols  for  everyday  communication  could 
have  the  .same  .symbols  on  a  touch  screen.  The  computer 
could  speak  single  words  or  full  .sentences  as  the  child 
Ujuches  each  symbol. 

Software  adaptations 

The  family  computer  can  offer  increa.sed  social  and  recre- 
ational opportunities  to  children  with  disabilities  l^y  giving 


them  equal  access  to  the  .same  play  en\'ironment  as  siblings 
and  peers,  interaction  among  children  who  need  support  in 
working  or  playing  together  can  be  enhanced  by  .selecting 
software  that  encourages  cooperative  goals,  rather  than 
competition. 

l"\)r  recreational  .software  that  more  than  one  child  will 
use.  it  is  helpful  to  find  games  that  adju.st  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  each,  player,  .so  children  can  compete  more  equi- 
tably. This  is  not  always  easy.  Parents  have  to  preview  the 
soft\K*are  and  look  for  ways  to  accomplish  "equalization.** 
Some  games  will  allow  players  to  u.se  input  devices  other 
than  the  keyboard.  Others  may  allow  you  to  "alter"  the 
conditions  of  the  game — slowing  it  down  or  allowing  cer- 
tain players  to  have  additional  turns. 

Many  families  al.so  use  a  home  computer  to  help  their 
children  develop  ne^'  skills  and  reinforce  lessons  taught  in 
school.  The  computer,  along  with  the  right  software,  can 
create  an  ideal  environment  for  practicing  academics,  mem- 
ory skills,  and  general  daily  living  skills.  The  computer  is 
infinitely  patient,  and  reinforces  desirable  responses  with 
perfect  consistency.  Whether  skill-building  software  is 
being  used  for  enrichment  or  remedial  purpo.ses.  learning 
in  practicing  new  skills  is  more  fun  and  effective  using 
technology  tools. 

The  ability  to  'alter"  software  features  is  important 
whether  the  software  is  intended  for  family  recreation  or 
learning,  ^'our  nearest  ATA  center  may  be  al:)le  to  recom- 
mend a  few  titles  to  get  you  started.  Another  idea  is  to  put 
your  name  on  lists  to  receive  catalogs  from  mail-order  .soft- 
ware companies.  Order  titles  that  look  attractive,  and  preview 
them  in  your  own  home.  If  you  find  that  you  cannot  alter  the 
software  to  meet  your  needs,  ju.st  .send  it  back. 


Newl  ^Attends  Free 
Ultra  Brief  VSampie! 


Aqua-Absorb  core  with 
gel-forming  polymer 
locks  wetness  inside  the 
brief!  Stay^Dry  liner 
keeps  moisture  away 
from  skin.  Skin  stays  dry 
and  comfortable! 

Get  a  Free  Sample  of  this  ultimate  briefl 
Simply  send  t  his  coupon  wit  h  S 1  for  postage 
&  handling  to  HDIS,  325  Paul  Ave., 
Ferguson,  MO,  63135.  Questions?  Call  1- 
800-538-1036.  Be  sure  to  indicate  the  size 
brief  you  need. 
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Just  do  it! 

DcKiii.u  iiuo  am  ik-vv  area  o!  cxpeiiise  can  he  .scary.  Bm  ihe 
revolution  in  adapiive  computer  technology  is  loo  excilinu  to 
Ignore,  Technc^loiiy  can  open  a  world  of  opportunity  and 
acces.s  lo  many  cliildren  wnh  disahiliiie.s.  So  go  ahead — take 
a  deep  breath  and  lake  the  i')kinge.  You'll  he  happy  you  did. 


.Madcilciiiic  rni^licsc  tinci  Bill  Dcivcy  arc  co-ciireciors  (;/' 
Adapt  ire  Rchahilitaiion  fcchnoloiiics.  Inc.,  ci  nou -profit  in/or- 
iiiation  and  outreach  i^crricc  protnotifii^  cdiicatiofi,  support 
cifid  public  {iircircncss  of  cidciptirc  tcchuoloiiy.  Maddlaific 
holds  Masters  Pc^^rccs  in  (Curriculum  DcsiiJu,  Special 
Hducatiou  atul  lulucatiotuil  7echuoloi>\\  (uul  is  a  former 
director  <f  the  Special  EducatU))!  Technoloi^y  Resource  (, enter 
for  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  Bill  has  been  ifwolred  in  adap- 
tii'e  computer  access  since  19S2,  and  has  worked  irith 
(,'losinjiJ  Ihe  Gap  and  the  Mifineapolis  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Glossary 

Assistive  technology — devices  used  by  children  and  adults 
witli  disabilities  to  compeasate  for  hmitations  and  to  enhance 
and  increase  learning,  independence,  mobility,  communication 
and  environmental  control. 

Augmentative  communication  device — usually,  a  portable 
electronic  device  that  enables  individuals  who  are  unable  to 
speak  to  use  a  synthetic  voice.  Such  devices  allow  a  user  to 
select  from  pictures,  words  or  sentences.  When  a  selection  is 
made,  the  device  "speaks"  a  pre-programmed  message. 

Disk  drive — a  device  to  "read"  information  from  or  "write" 
informarion  onto  a  disk. 

Floppy  disk — a  flexible,  flat,  plastic  plate  with  a  magnetic  coat- 
ing tliat  is  covered  with  a  protective  jacket.  Floppy  disks  vary  in 
size  ("depending  on  the  type  of  computer)  and  storage  capacity, 
and  are  used  for  storing  computer  data. 

Hardware — the  actual  computer  and  its  associated  devices  (e.g. 
printer,  modem,  external  disk  drive,  etc.).  Devices  which  are 
.separate  from  the  computer  itself  are  referred  to  as  peripherals. 

I  Hard  disk — n  rigid  magnetic  disk  that  is  used  for  storing  com- 

I  piiter  data.  A  hard  disk  is  installed  permanently  within  its  own 

disk  drive  unit.  It  may  he  built  into  the  computer  or  it  may  i>e  a 
separate  unit.  A  hard  disk  operates  at  high  .speeds  and  can  hold 
hundreds  of  times  more  data  than  a  floppy  disk. 

Keyix>ard — an  input  device  tJiat  has  keys  like  a  typewriter  with 
additional  keys  for  special  functions. 

Modem — a  device  tJiat  converts  computer  signals  into  signals 
that  can  be  transmitted  over  telephone  lines. 

Monitor — a  television-like  device  that  accepts  video  signals 
from  a  computer  and  displays  pictures  and  words  on  a  screen. 
A  color  monitor  is  capable  of  displaying  information  in  a  variety 
of  colors,  while  a  monochrome  monitor  can  display  only  the 
same  nmge  of  grays  as  most  black  &  white  televisions. 

Mouse — a  hand- held  input  device  that,  when  rolled  along  a  flat 
surface,  controls  the  movement  of  a  pointer  on  ihe  screen. 
Pressing  a  button  on  the  top  of  the  mouse  signals  the  computer 
to  perform  an  action. 

Printer — an  output  device  tliat  produces  a  paper  copy  of  what 
is  seen  on  the  screen. 

Software— computer  programs  that  allow  the  computer  to  per- 
form various  tasks  Cc.g.  word-processing,  playing  games,  creat- 
ing graphics,  etc.). 

Speech  synthesizer — an  output  device  that  transforms  typed  or 
printed  text  into  spoken  words. 

Switch — an  input  device  that  allows  the  user  to  transmit  infor- 
mation  to  the  computer  with  a  single  physical  movement. 

Touch  screen — an  input  device  that  transmits  information  to 
Q         liie  computer  when  the  user  touches  various  areas  of  the 
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Sometliing  for 
everyone 

Once  \'()U  .uct  your  family  computer  all  set  up  and 
running,  you'll  probably  wonder  how  you  ever  got 
along  without  it.  While  each  family  member  will  find 
iniportant  individual  uses  for  the  tiiachine.  many  fam- 
ilies also  find  that  the  computer  provides  new  ways 
for  famih*  members  to  work  and  play  together.  The 
entire  family  might  make  holiday  greeting  cards  or 
posters  lor  a  weekend  yard  sale.  Dad  and  the  kids 
might  use  record-keeping  software  to  organize  their 
stamp  collection.  The  kids  might  work  together  to 
create  a  giant  i  hippy  Birthday"  banner  for  Mom\s 
birthday. 

Computers  can  be  especially  Ix^neficial  for  fami- 
lies who  ha\'e  a  child  with  a  disability  because  they 
can  pro\-ide  ways  for  the  child  to  interact  with  sib- 
lings and  peers  on  a  meaningful,  equal  level.  A  child 
who  can  blink  her  eye  can  operate  an  infrared  switch 
to  ha\*e  a  computerized  "pie  fight"  with  her  brother — 
just  remember  to  duck  in  time!  With  a  toe  operated 
joystick,  another  child  has  enough  control  to  run 
^ophlSt^cated  mu.sic  composition  software,  blast  it  out 
of  the  amplifier  and  jam  with  his  pals  in  the  garage — 
until  Mom  tells  them  to  turn  it  down! 

.Many  families  will  find  that  the  home  computer 
quickly  becomes  a  possession  that  e\*eryone  in  the 
family  comes  to  treasure.  For  the  child  with  special 
needs,  however,  the  computer  can  be  especially 
\aluable.  Many  children  with  disabilities  experience 
growth  in  social  skills,  thinking  skills  and  self  esteem 
with  the  u.se  of  computers.  Mo.st  importantly,  they 
often  experience  a  new  setise  of  control.  Even 
though  they  may  use  a  different  way  of  accessing 
the  computer,  they  are  .still  using  the  equipment  lo 
accomplish  their  own  goals  and  intentions. 


Atich^iel  and  Crleim  share  a  computer  actii'ity. 
Michael  takes  his  Macintosh  PtnrerBook  to  scho  )! 
eivryday,  For  better  access,  he  uses  ayi  alteryiatiix* 
keytyoard  made  by  Don  fohnsto}!.  hic,  that  fits 
o/x/r  the  notehuok-si zed  Macintosh,  He  also  uses  a 
keyqaard  desijifned  to  fit  this  alteniatiix*  keyboard. 
Both  t)nys  hare  cerebral  palsy.  (Photo  courtesy  of 
D(ffi Jofitjston.  Inc.) 


Alliance  for  Technology  Access  Centers 


The  Foundation  for  Technolog>'  Access  (FTA)  began  in 
1987  as  a  joint  project  of  a  grass-roots  organization — 
Disabled  Children  s  Computer  Group — and  a  major  cor- 
poration— ^Apple  Computer.  From  a  small  group  of  par- 
ents, consumers  and  professionals,  FTA  has  grown  to 
become  one  of  the  nation  s  largest  resources  for  helping 
adults  and  children  with  disabilities  gain  access  to  the 
benefits  of  adaptive  technology. 

FTA*s  most  important  means  of  promoting  technolo- 
gy access  may  be  its  Alliance  for  Technology  Access 
(ATA),  a  nationwide  network  of  community-based  assis- 
tive technology  resource  centers.  ATA  centers  work 
with  a  wide  variety  of  individuals  and  organizations  and 
have  no  eligibility  criteria  for  determining  who  may 
receive  services.  Most  centers  provide  hands-on  consul- 
tations and  produa  demonstrations,  make  recommenda- 
tions and  referrals,  and  present  workshops  on  technolo- 
gy use.  Individual  centers  may  also  offer  additional  ser- 
vices. The  following  pages  provide  an  up-to-date  direc- 
tory of  ATA  centers,  with  a  description  of  the  specific 
services  offered  by  each.  (Sen/ices  are  coded  by  num- 
ber. See  key.) 
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ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Alliance  for 
Technology  Access  Center 

MIrmingham  Independent  Livin.u 
Center. 

200  13tii  Street  South 
liinninuham.  AL  .-sSiS.S-l.M"" 
Phone:  (20^)  I'^l-lll^  OSd.S 
Fax:  (2()T)  2Sl-()()()S 
AppleLink:  IMU! 

I.2J.4.  5.  ".S. 9. 10. 1  /.  /•/.  /  \      I " 

Technology'  Assistance  for 
Special  Consumers 

P().  li(>\  i     Huni.ssille.  AL  •^'^NOi 
Phone:  (2()S)  S32-SW() 
AppleLink;  TASC 
/.J..:>,  /.  1  ~.V.9. 10. 1 L  12.  I  L  t().r 

ALASKA 

Alaska  Services  For  Enabling 
Technology 

P.O.  li(jx  (vi'ss.  Sitka.  AK  W.^S 
Phone:  (90") 
AppleLink.  AMT.SI- 
/.  i.S,  I() 

Key 

1   H;mc!>  <»n  ionjpuKM  ck*nu)nsti.iiu)n> 

I  Guided  cxplorunon  and  icihnK.il 
ionMilt.ili()n.N 

^  Tcrhnical  asMstanic  l<>  i-inpinwts 

I  Hijuipincru.  Nt.iJtwarc  and  \  idco  kjaiis 

^  Fatiulv  MipiX)n  .!iul  .idvtKMO 

r)  (A)mpulcT  catiipN 

**  Aficr-sch(x;l  programs 

H  PuhlK  fvcnis  .Hid  prcNcf ii.Hu >ns 

^>  Minontv  and  lou-iiuonu' <mlK';u  li 

10  Adapted  l<»v  programs 

I I  T(iy  Ithrarv 
U  Workshops 
L^  I 'set  ci roups 

1  <  Rarlv  intor\cntu)n  scr\uc'.s 

1^  Traastiicin  tmtning  lor  young  adull.s 

Id  Technical  support  services 

P  ppofesstonal  dcvclopmcm 


ARKANSAS 

Technology  Resource  Center 

e  o  Arkaasa.s  liaMer  Seal  Society 

2S01  Lee  As  cnue 

Little  Roek.  AR  ^22()t 

Phone:  t^^iil)  uoVS.VM 

\\\X:  {=^01)  ()()()- 1 

.\ppleLink:  TRC 

I. J.    /o/).  "N. 

l(h  tcn}H  ercilualunis  fur  (litii- 
moUcUuv  cnfniiiufiH'cilUtn.  codi- 
luilcr  ciclVss.  (.'unronmcnlcil  con- 
iroh.  £iitt>}ncnkiltrc  comnmniai- 
littn  ( (nti/) 

CALIFORNIA 

Computer  .\ccess  Center 

l.str  Wilshire  lilvd.  =2o2 
Santa  Monica.  CA  9()*U.^ 
Phone-  (310)  S29-(i5^^S 
VppleLink:  CAC 

I.J.^.-i.  5.  ~.V.  9. 12. 1  i  l  i.  1 5. }(}.  I " 

DCCG  -  Technology  Resources 
For  People  with  Disabilities 

2^  r  Sih  M..  I2.A 
HerVelev,  CiA  9r]()-2S-2 
Phone:  (SIO)  Sii-.^22* 
lax:  (SIO)  SU-""<)'^(i 
AppleLink:  DCCCi 
/.J.  v  /.5.o."*..S'.0../f;.//,/J 
/  ~.  n  nii's  Oil  ( {fumii  ludl  Ik-isis 
with  hfLal  .schiKfl  distmis p»y  nuli- 
luhial  studcius 

Foundation  for  Technology 
Access 

1 12.S  Solano  A\eniie 

Alhanv.  (.A  o  roo 

IHlone:  (SIO)  S>H-(r  P 

I-ax:  (^10)  S2S-(r  K) 

AppleLink:  VX\ 

>'..V.  <l  /  J.  /  /.  /  5.  /O.  /  **.  iuaunutl 

iictwrnl  inftinmuiou  <  ctitvr 


Sacramento  Center  for 
Assistive  Technology' 

Mather  Heights  Hlenientarv  ^chool 
Rancho  Cloidosa.  CA  ^^OSS-^.W 
Photie:  (OK))  .S()|-()SS3 
l  ax:  (916)  W-S3()0 
AppleLink.  sc:.\r 

/.  J..>.  /.  5.o..V.<^.  10. 1  /.  12  l.x  N.I"). 

Kh  I " 

Special  Awareness  Computer 
Center 

Koiiabilitali(Mi  Tnit  Nonh 
29~S  Nonh  Ss'camore  Drive 
Siini  \  allov,  CA  O^OO^ 
Phone:  (SOS)  SS2-IS8I 
.■\ppleLink:  SACiC 
l.2J,'i,\'',K9.l2.Ii.  16.1" 

Special  Technology  Center 

Syo  Ca.siro  Street 
Mountain  View.  CA  OiOn  i 
i'hone:  (il^^)  %l-(rS9 
i-ax:  (  ilS)  %|-(r~S 
1  2..1  5..V.9./J.//./0. 

Team  of  Advocates  for  Special 
Kids 

100  W.  Cernto.s 

Anaheim.  CA  02S()S-(i> 

Phone:  \^yV.\>K 

Pax:  ("l  i)  ^.-^3-2^ 

.\ppleLink:  TASK 

}.2jyt.  5.  '^.<V,9. 10. 1  /.  12.  I  L  !  5,  /6, 

r 

FLORIDA 

Computer  CITE 

215  H.  New  Hamp.shire  >t. 
Orlando.  I'L  .^2H0  * 
Phone:  iHD  SaS-2  1<S.^ 
I-.i\:  (■{()")  S9^-S2SS 
\j:>pleLink:  CHT. 

/  J,.),  /,  5.6.         10. 1 1, 12.  l.l  l-f. 

ixio.r 

GEORGIA 

Tech-Abie 

10-40  lr^\in  Bridge  Road 
Cionvers.  c;a  3020"-*  ^23 
Phone:  (  m)  922-(rrvS 
Pax:  {  {{U)  922-9SI3 
.VppleLink:  TPCHABLl- 

1. 2 J  J.  5.6.«V.  9, 10. !  /.  !2.  !,i  11 10. 

1 7. 13 ra illc  imnUr  (uul  sea ) i iicr 
luailahlc 

HAWAII 

Aloha  Special  Technology 
Access  Center 

rso  Kalakaua  .Uvnue  ^lOOS 
Honolulu.  HI  96cS2()-r2S 
Phone:  (H()8)  9^^-4-*(H 
l-ax:  (SOS)  9SS-^4-4(vi 
AppleLink:  ALOHASTAC 
I.2.,l').xS.<l!0.!2.1i.n) 

ILLINOIS 

Northern  Illinois  Center  for 
Adaptive  Technology 

^<i\^  Loui.siana  Road 
U(x  ktord.  IL  01 1()H-(>19S 
Phone:  (SIS)  229-211^3 
Pax  (HIS)  229-2120 
AppleLink:  ILCAT 
l.2..lLrK^).  l2.}.lli.l\I().IZ 
in/ornnition  rcfcmil Jhr  tunc 
uortheni  Illinois  aniulics 


Technical  Aids  &  Assistance  fot 
the  Disabled  Center 

I9S0  West  K(H)se\elt 
c:hicat^o.  IL  ()()60H 
Phone:  (.-^12)  t21o.r3 
Pax:  (312)  ^21-3■KH 
AppleLink:  TAAD 

/.  J..>\-^,  5,  "".<V.9. 12, 1.i  N.l^y.  10. 1 " 

INDIANA 

.Assistive  Technology  Training 
and  Information  Center 

33S^  IMne  Hill  Drive 
P.O.  I3(>x  li^l 
Vincenne.s.  IN  ^"^S91 
Phone:  (S12)  H86-0S"S 
Pax:  (812)  8H2-3S"S 
AppleLink:  .-\TT1C 
1. 2 J.  5.<V.  9. 10. 1  /.  12  Li  14. 1  r  16, 
niral  outreach  center  for  traifn'nif 
parents  on  federal  a} id  state  edu- 
cation, ciiiriculnm  adopt iofi. 
hiclusio)i 

KANSAS 

Technology  Resources  and 
Solutions  for  People 

3()23  Cantertxirv- 
^alina.  KS  (r-tO'l 
Phone:  (913)  82*^-()3(H 
Fax:  (913)  H27oH() 
AppleLink:  TKSP 
1.2JrLx'.S.10JL12J4, 16 

KENTUCKY 

Blue  Grass  Technology  Center 
for  People  with  Disabilities 

1()9  N.  Limestone 
Lexington.  KY  iOSO*^ 
Phone:  (606)  2S5-99S1 
Pax:  (()06)  2SS-00S9 
AppleLink:  BLL'EGRASS 
1.2.,14. 5.<S'.  10 J  L  12.  n  16.  IZ 
"Ai^rihility  ' prof^rani  provides  tecl 
noloLir  to  fanners  and  families 

Disabled  Citizens  Computer 
Center 

Louisville  Free  Public  Libra  a- 

301  York  Street 

Louisville.  KY  402()3-22S~ 

Phone:  (S02)  1-163" 

I-ax:  (502)  -^74- Un 

AppleLink:  DCCC 

1. 2 J,  5.iV.9.  /a  /  /.  12, 14, 1 X  /6.  /  7 

FTA-Eastem  Support  Center 

1S31  Dawn  Drive 
L(juisville.  KY  10216-161*" 
Phone:  (^02)  H9'06n 
Fax:  (^02)  M9-0(vn 
AppleLink:  GbVSS 
Hast  coast  technical  assistance 
ttfficefor  jK'ople  who  irant  to  star 
ATA  centers  in  their cominmiUi^s 

Spccialink 

36  W.  ^th  .Street 

(*oviiij;ton.  K\'  *101 1 

Phone:  (006)  491-2KH 

Pax.  TDD:  (606)  i91-2i9T 

AppleLink:  SPl-CIALINK 

/  J.  U.  r<S.  9, 10. 1 1, 12. 1  i  14.  Uk  1 ' 


LOUISIANA 

CATER-Center  for  Adaptive 
Technology  and  Educational 
Resources 

4325  Division  Mrcct.  Sic.  1U)-B 

Motairio.  L\  "  KH)>-5ro 

Phone:  00  I)  HSS-'^i  iS:  SSS-OUi^ 

Fax:  i^^U)  2S(>o^SK 

AppleLink:  CAITR 

LJ.4. 5.  ZS.<).  10. 12. 1 5.  /6.  /  7 

MAINE 

Maine  Parent  Federation 

l>.0.  Box  20(r 
August.  MH  (H53H-20(r 
Phone:  (20*')  ^S2-2^04 
1-ax:  (2(r)  =^S2-3()3H 
AppleLink:  MPF  5.9. /J. /O 

MARYLAND 

Learning  Independence 
Through  Computers,  Inc, 

2iS  E.  O.siend  Street.  Sle.  UO 
Baltimore.  Ml)  21230 
Phone:  (4iO)  ()'^0o462 
Fax:  (-»10)  S30-2()S" 
AppleLink:  LINC 
LJJ,-f.  5.C>.cV.0.  /a  /  J.  /  /       I  " 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts  Special 
Technolog>'  Access  Center 

12  NUidne  \Vav 
Bedtorci.  .\L\  0r30-2l3S 
IHione:  (i>r)  2^S-2i4(i 
AppleLink:  .\L\S*rAC 

/.  j,.>,  5.6.<s'.  /a  /  /.  I  J.  1. 1  /o.  /  ~ 

>i()ftii'(irc  Icndinif  lihrar\\  classes, 
referral  sen  ices,  neu  sletler 


MICHIGAN 

Living  &  Learning  Resource  Ctr, 

l^hvsicaliy  Impaired  Assoc.  ol  Mich. 
M  \X*.  Maple  Street 
Lmsinu.  Ml  -iH^OOon.^s 
!>hone:  l^P)  4S"-0SK.^ 
(SOO)  S33-lW(i  (.Ml) 
Pax:  (SI")  3"1-'^WS 
AppleLink:  LLUCPL\.M 
l.JJ.-i.S.().lJ.N.l().r 

MINNESOTA 

PACER  Center,  Inc. 

uS26  Chica.iio  .-\ venue  N)utii 
.Minneapolis.  MN  '^'^^P-IO'^S 
Phone:  ((il2)  82'-2%(i  \  oiee  TDD 
l-ax:  (012)  82"-.^0(iS 
AppleLink:  PAc:HR.CrR 
l.JJ.-i.  5.S.  9. 10. 12.  /.>.     1 5.  /6.  /  - 

MISSOURI 

Technology  Access  Center 

12110  Clavton  Koad 
St.  Louis.  SlO  ()3131-2W 
Phone:  t31-i)  S()9-S-ini  8100 
(800)  ~3S-2  i(n) 
Pax:  (31  I  >  W3-W" 
TIT:  (31  i>  W-Si()o 
VppleLink:  TACML 
/.J..>.-/.5.6.<V./J./5. /6./" 


MONTANA 

Parents,  Let's  Unite  for  Kids 

ISOO  N.  -^Oth  Street 
Billings,  Ml  S<)101-()298 
Phone:  (406)  ()5'*-2()S5 
1-ax:  (406)  6S--2061 
AppleLink:  PLL  K 

L2JA.  5.  "cV.  9.  /a  12,  l.i  l-i.lx  10. 

/"  lEP  support 

NEW  JERSEY 

Computer  Center  for  People 
with  disAbilities 

c  o  FamiK'  Resource  Assc)ciates.  Inc. 
3^  Haddon  Avenue 
Shrewshun-.  M  07-02-400" 
Phone:  (908)  ''4"o310 
Fax:  (908)  7-ro936 
AppleLink:  CCDA 
L2. 5.  A<S\9. 10. 1 1. 12. 14. 16. 1 7. 
Saturday  pro-rocationai  prc)i>ram 
for  teemtfiers 

The  Center  for  Enabling 
Technology 

^)  Whippanv  Koad 

P.O.  Hox  2"2 

W  hippanv.  Nl  (rwi-02"2 

I'P.one:  (2ol )  428-14'^'^ 

AppleLink:  CF.T 

1.2.5.b\9.12.H.l5J().r 


1  Hands-on  cDmpuitT  clemonsiraiioas 

2  Guidtid  exploration  and  technical 
consuluuons 

Technical  assLsuint  e  to  einployeni 
-4  Hquipment.  software  .md  video  loans 
S  Faniilv  support  and  advocacy 


Qur  sofRigre        easy  to  use. 


Obvioush,  a  computer  program 
can  Hake  {he  place  ol  a  good  leacher 
Bui  the  Earls  Leamini!  senes  trom 
Marblcsotl   a  uxil  ihai  helps 
teachers  keep  leaming  lun  tor  early 
clememars  and  special  education 
sludcnis. 

The  solt\\arc  js  eas\  to  u^e  -  lor 
both  the  student  and  the  teacher.  And 


human-sounding  voice  that  praises 
right  answers  and  genih  encourages 
the  student  alter  wrong  ones. 

For  more  information  and  a 
complele  product  calaloc.  please  call 
(612)755-1402, 

MARBLESOFT 


Key 

6  Computer  camps 

"  .Mter-.school  programs 

8  Public  events  and  presentations 

9  Minority  and  Itw-income  outrcMch 

10  Adapted  toy  programs 

1 1  Tov  librarv 


NEW  YORK 

Techspress 

Resource  Ctr.  tor  Ind.  Li\  in.u 

409  Colunil)ia  St.,  I'lica,  NV  13^02 

Phone:  (31"^)  ^9''-4(w2  voice.  TOD 

Fax:  1^1"^)  *^9**'"Hi"47 

AppleLink:  THCHSFRKSS 

1.2..U.  5,   cS.  9. 10. 1 1. 12,  IX  N.  1 5.  / 

6.  / "  early  intenvntUm  iransition 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Carolina  Computer  Access  Ctr, 

.Metro  School 

"00  East  Second  Street 

Charlotte.  \C  28202-2880 

Phone:  ("04)  3^2-3004 

Fax:  (704)  342-3004 

AppleLink:  CCaC 

1.2.3.4,5.6.8,9.12.14.16,17 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Pathfinder  Parent  Training  and 
Information  Center 

ATA  Computer  Resource  Center 

1000  2nd  Avenue.  SAV. 

.Minot.  \D  SB'-Ol 

Phone:  ("OD  8S2-9426. 9430 

Fax:  (~01)  8^8-9^24 

.\ppleLink:  PA  FHFINDFR 

}.2.-i,5,7.K14.15.n 


\1  Workshops 

15  I iscr  Groups 

14  Early  intervention  services 

t  S  Transition  training  for  young  adults 

t6  Technical  support  services 

17  Professional  development 


With  a  life  plan^ 
you'll  always  be  sure  of 
your  loved  one's  future 

Estate  Planning  for  Persons  with  Disabilities  provides  essential 
information  and  guidance  to  hundreds  of  families  every  .month.  Our 
national  network  of  skilled  and  experienced  local  attorneys  and  estate 
planners  can  assist  families  with  a  son  or  daughter  who  has  a  disability 
to  develop  comprehensive  life  plans  including  wills,  special  needs 
trusts,  guardianships,  advocacy,  balancing  private  and  government 
benefits.  EPPD  representatives  provide  FREE  initial  interviews  to 
determine  your  needs  and  FREE  group  seminars  for  parents.  We  have 
an  office  near  you,  EPPD  is  not  a  guardianship  or  master  trust  program, 
but  assists  parents  in  locating  all  services  necessary  to  provide  a  secure 
future  for  their  loved  one.  Call  today  to  receive  a  FREE  brochure  and 
the  location  of  your  local  EPPD  representative. 


Richard  W.  Fee 
Executive  Director 

Suite  112,  3100  Arapahoe  Ave. 
Boulder,  CO  80303 


ESTATE 
PLANNING  FOR 
PERSONS  WITH 
DiSABIIXnES 


(800)  448-1071 

A  division  of  Protective  Life  Insurance  Company 


OHIO 

Technology  Resource  Center, 

l-nahlinu  Kuple  wiih  DisalMliiics 
W  \  alicv  Mrcci 

IMionc:  ol3>  111-^211 
Va\:  (SI3)  222-2101 
AppleLink:  TRCl)/.J..>.  /.5.O. 
S^}.IO.n.IJ.I.ll  i.lrlO.r 

OREGON 

Oregon  Outback  Technology 
Access  Center 

V.O.  Box  291h 

L\  Grande.  ()K  9*".SS() 

IMione:  (S(H)  %2-'"2S8 

AppleLink:  c^lTBACK 

l.J,4.xKlO.ILJJJ'i.l'i.l6 

RHODE  ISLAND 

TechACCESS  of  Rhode  Island 

.■^00  Richmond  Sireei 
Providence.  KI  02903-4222 
Phone:  (401)  2^5-lWor  ry 
1091  TDD 
Tax:  (401)  851-1  l.M 
AppleLink:  RI  lODIMsUND 
I.J.  5.<S'.  9.  IJ.  1 1  /6.  / Federal 
IlxhuoloLir  Ai  t  (.'enierf'or  Rhode 
hland 

TENNESSEE 

East  Tennessee  Special 
Technology  Access  Center.  Inc. 

AS2S  Fmon  Road.  N.W . 

Powell.  TN  .rH49 

Phone:  ((ilS)94--2191 

Pax  (OlS)  94"-2194 

.\ppleLink:  HASTPV 

l.J..l'i, \().  ^.K9.  JO.  J I  /J.  /.•>.  N. 

Technology  Access  Center  of 
Middle  Tennessee 

I-tmmain  Mjiiarc.  suile  12h 
nil  Metro  Cenier  HKti. 
\aslU!lle.  I'X  .-^"228 
Phone:  (dl^^t  2  i8-(r3.'^ 
(800)  3()8-4(nl 
l  ax  <(il^i  2^9-2^.-10 

\ppleLink  lAC 

/.J..>.  /.5..S-.0./J. /■/. /5.y6./" 

West  Tennessee  Special 
Technology  Resource  Center 

Limhutli  I  nKcrsiiy.  (larne\ 
Johnston  Hall 
U)l  Maple  Si  reel 
P.O.  Box  3^)8.^ 
lackson.  l  \  ^KW'M^>^^ 
Phone-  (9oh  42i-9()89 
I-ax:  (90!  »  42  4-9090 
AppleLink:  \\  I-sn*N 
I.J.  ),-^.  5..V.  9. 10. 1 1. 1  J,  I ).  /  i.  I  r 
10. 1  ^ 


UTAH 

Computer  Center  for  Citizens 
with  Disabilities 

c  o  Horizon  I'llemenuuv  school 
S180  S.  ^00  W'csi.  Room  22 
MLirrav.  LT8  il23 
Phone:  (801)  2t)(vO(i()0 
1-ax:  (801 )  2()()-(KU)9 
AppleLmk:  CCCD 
LJAM.  I  J.  14.1^.  senX's  statewide 
aiij^imteutatuv  connniinicatioii 
eraluatKfH  teams 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Virgin  islands  Resource  Center 
for  the  Disabled,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  182S 

Si.  Thonia.s.  \  I  00803 

Phone:  (809)  ~-AliLE  (22S3) 

l-ax:  (809)  ^^-i-S81() 

AppleLink:  VIRGIN. LSLDS 

/,  5. 7. 7  5. 10 

VIRGINIA 

Tidewater  Center  for 
Technology  Access 

Special  I'docaiion  .\nnex 

N.  W  itchdiick  Road 
\  iruinu  iieach.  \'.\  2-^  H)2-()So*" 
Phone:  t8Un  4*".-^-'^n() 
Pax,  ;8()-n  ■r.^-'^'i^'^ 
AppleLink:  TCTA 
I.J.l-i.  rS.  9. 10. 1 1. 1 J I  Ll5. 10. 1  - 

WASHINGTON 

Washington  Technology  Access 
Center 

8^0=>  2.'i2nd  Phice.  ^.\V. 
Kdmonds.  \VA  9802(i 
Phone:  (206)  6.-^"-98-i8 
Pax:  (200)  ^^0-M)()^ 
AppleLink:  WTA 
InierneiLink:  WTA  <l 
AppleLink. .\pp!e.C(  )M 
I.J.,14. 5.  "..S\9. 10  1 1. 1  J.  /.•>.  li.  1 5. 
10.  /7  inteniational  newspaper 
license  ai>reen}ents  with  ctnpom- 
lions  cnid  >i'hnifls.  tiro  internation- 
al a/n/erentes:  .v>n^/y.  Apnl. 
lOO'i—Paa/k  .\nrthwe.st 
Technoloiiwal  (.inference  for 
Special  .\eeds:  Virtual 
Reality  V ill nal  I-reedam  confer- 
ence, consults  to  Cf/)poratio}is 
and  school  distncts 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Projea  G.LU.E. 

c  o  Children's  Therapy  Clinic 

23  n  C!hesterheld  A\eniie 

Charleslon.  \\A'  2S30i 

Phone:  (3<>4)  342-nSoi 

AppleLink.  GUT. 

Proiirani  mformatutn  aiiarailahle 


ERIC 


TEXAS 

SHIP  Resource  Center 

I  nisersuv  I  niled  Melhodi^l 
Churc  h 

^08  i  l)e/.a\al.(  Road 
^an  Anionio.  'I*X  "82 19 
Phone- (210)  H22 -()99S 
l  ax-  (210)  (y)(v''""2^ 
AppleLink  MUP 

I.J.X  i.  r  ~  N  0.  KK  /  /.  :J.  I  •>  /■/  /  r 
10  r 


64  P 


Miriam  uses  an  Appie  Macintosh  computer.s^tfm  tMt  iar^ 
printsqftware.  ,  ;.  l^fM^Slfe-: 

Eleven-yearHDld  Miriam  lives  in  a  rural 


An  ATA  Success  Story^ 

Eleven-yearHDld  Miriam  lives  in  a  rural 
county.  Over  a  two-year  period,  she  undervinbht  five  s&jg-- 
eries  to  remove  a  brain  tumor.  As  a  result,  she^how  liais 
visual  impairments,  poor  fine  motor  coordination  and 
instability  when  walking. 

Miriam  he^wn  receiving  her  schooling  at  home  while 
waiting  for  he.  medical  condition  to  improve  enough  for 
her  to  return  to  her  regular  fifth-grade  classroom. 
Miriam's  visual  and  fine  motor  impairments,  however, 
prevented  her  from  using  paper  and  pencil  to  complete 
assignments  as  she  had  in  the  past.  As  Miriam's  friistra- 
tion  increased  daily,  the  honfie  teacher  sugg^ed  that  her 
mother  contact  the  Carolina  Computer  Access  Center,  an 
ATA  center  in  Charlotte,  NC. 

After  assessing  Miriam's  strengths  and  needs, 
Carolina  Computer  Access  Center  staff  had  a  number  of 
recommendations.  Miriam  would  need  to  have  a  comput- 
er at  home,  and  one  should  also  be  available  in  the  class- 
room when  she  returned  to  school.  They  suggested  a 
computer  with  large-print  software  for  math  and  writing. 
A  keyboard  with  large  letters  and  numbers  would  be 
necessary.  They  also  advised  the  use  of  "talking"  soft- 
ware. 

Since  the  family's  insurance  benefits  would  not  cover 
all  the  costs  of  the  recommended  home  computer  sys- 
tem, the  Center  encouraged  the  family  to  look  for  other 
funding  sources.  Miriam*s  father  found  out  that  he  could 
order  a  computer  at  a  discounted  cost  through  his  com- 
pany, and  the  family's  church  raised  the  necessary  funds 
to  purchase  an  Apple  Macintosh  LC  II  with  an  Echo 
speech  synthesizer,  printer  and  several  recommended 
software  programs.  The  special  education  administrator 
in  Miriam's  school  district  contacted  the  Center  and 
ordered  the  same  recommended  computer  equipment 
and  software  for  Miriam*s  classroom.  On  the  advice  of 
the  Center,  Miriam's  doctor  also  approved  the  purchase 
of  a  closed  circuit  television  that  would  magnify  printed 
materials  so  that  Miriam  could  read  the  same  books  as 
her  classmates  at  school. 

Miriam  is  now  back  in  the  regular  classroom  for 
half  days.  Thanks  to  the  use  of  assistive  technology, 
she  is  able  to  learn  alongside  her  peers  and  keep  up 
with  all  classroom  assignments. 


TECHNOLOGY 

Technology  Use 
at  Home 


/;v  Acieie  Schicaftz 


Tivelre'Vear-olci  Heather  is  risiially  impaired.  At  home, 
she  does  her  homework  f^sin^  a  Macintosh  LC  computer 
with  t£i/kifiM  word  processing  software  and  etdartied 
screen  text.  She  carries  a  portable  Macintosh 
PowerBooh.  also  equipped  with  the  talkinsi  word  proces- 
sor '\\"rite:(JiaLoud.  "  to  and  from  .school  in  a  backpack. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  Dot  i  Johnston.  Inc.) 
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Sinc-^vear-old  Dominic  uses  a  portable  auMmefitatwe 
\<ntimiaiu  ation  dei^ice.  (Photo  courtesy  (f  the  Boston 
Pid)lic  Schools  Special  liducation  rechnolo,^y  Center.) 


f  you  have  tried  lo  ohiain  lechnology  lo  help  your 
child,  you  may  have  been  thisiraied  by  the  lack  of  ade- 
(^uaie  assistance  and  information.  \ov\  may  have  need- 
ed to  learn  about  computer  hardware  and  sofns'are  or 
assistive  devices.  li\en  if  already  technologically  compe- 
tent, you  may  iiave  felt  the  need  for  on-going  consultation 
with  someone  with  more  experti.se  about  your  child's  tech- 
nology-related academic,  social,  vocational,  .sensorv*  or 
physical  needs,  "i'ou  may  have  been  confused  or  over- 
whelmed by  negotiating  funding  entitlement-  Vou  may 
ha\'e  in\e.sted  money  in  technology  that  turned  out  to  be 
incomi)atible  with  what  was  used  in  .school  or  ina{')propri- 
.ite  for  your  child,  ^'ou  may  have  found  that  your  child's 
teachers  or  therapists  know  le.ss  than  they  should  about 
new  technologies,  or  that  the\'  are  not  communicating  with 
you  about  how  technology  is  being  used  in  .school  and 
iiow  y(  ur  family  can  support  those  effons  at  home.  You 
may  ha\  e  found  it  difficult  to  find  technology  resource  cen- 
ters outside  of  the  .schools. 

If  anv  of  the.se  experiences  .sound  familiar,  you  are  not 
alone.  \'.\e\\  parents  who  have  succeeded  in  providing 
computer  and  -i.ssi.stive  technologies  for  their  children's  u.se 
report  similar  faistiations  and  experiences. 

1988:  PubUc  Law  100-407 

F.L.  lOO-tO"^.  the  "'rechnology-Kclated  Assistance  for 
hulividuals  with  Oi.sabilities  Act  of  1988."  was  enacted  to 
stimulate  the  u.se  of  a.ssi.sti\e  technology.  Technology  a.ssi.s- 
tance  centers  were  established  with  funding  from  state  edu- 
cation departments,  foundations  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  this  legi.slation.  'I'he.se  centers,  along  with  the 
Alliance  for  Technology  Access  (ATA)  centers  throughout 
the  countn.-,  became  valuable  resources  to  many  parents 
Still,  the  technology  needs  of  many  children  remainec 
unmet  becau.se  of  inadec|uate  access  to  cjuality  assi.stance 
costs  in\c)lved  or  insulficient  parental  knowledge  of  chil 
dren  s  entitlements. 

1990:  Public  Law  101-476 

In  recognition  that  many  children  with  disabilities  still  di( 
not  have  access  to  the  lechnology  from  which  they  coul( 
benefit,  the  1990  Individuals  with  Oi.sabilities  Educatioi 
Act  (ini'A).*'  IM-.  I()l-'r6.  included  mandates  to  correc 
these  inecjuities.  This  new  law  reciuired  that  school  district 
take  responsibility  for  identifying  children's  lechnolog 
needs:  securing,  maintaining  and  repairing  needed  devke: 
and  providing  the  child  with  .ser\'ices  to  insure  appropriai 
technology' use.  According  to  this  law.  a  child' 
Individualized  i-ducational  Tlan  (I. P.P.)  mu.st  include  th 
nature  of  needed  technology  support  and  the  kind  an 
amount  of  .suppon  services  to  be  provided  in  .school, 
.some  stale  education  departments  have  not  yet  issued  rei 


ulaiion.s  lor  ihcir  scliool  cliMncls  lo  cniorcc  llic  IDllA.  .md 
many  schools  m'c  n<n  in  coiiipliancc  wiih  ilu-  IVdcral 
rcqu  ironic  nis. 

Parental  Survey  Results 

\\\s{  hision-  .slu)\vs  (hat  schools  will  respond  wIkmi  jxuvnis 
arc  cnipcnwrcd  with  cnoiiiili  inforniauon  abt)ui  llicii  chil- 
dren's rights  lo  make  appropriate  demands.  i\ccenily.  I 
concliicicd  a  national  study  of  ihc  experiences  of  families 
who  have  computer  and  or  assistive  technologies  available 
for  home  use.  The  parents  in  this  study  were  all  on  the 
mailing  lists  of  eleven  centers  affiliated  wiih  the  Alliance 
for  Technology  Access  (ATA).  Two  hundred  diirty-four 
parents  responded  to  a  ten-page  survey.  Parents  were 
asked  about  sources  of  information  and  continuing  sup- 
porl.  their  children's  use  of  technology  at  home  and 
school,  and  areas  of  ongoing  need. 

This  article  will  review  the  experiences  reported  by 
parents  who  answered  the  sur\e\'  and  will  provide  some 
suggestions  to  help  build  or  mcrease  home -school  collabo- 
ration concerning  technolog\'. 

•  How  have  parents  secured  assistance? 

.\lanv  jxirents  ol  thildivn  wiih  disabilities  ivp^rt  that  ihcv 
buy  computer^  and  academic  software  j'jrimarily  tor  the 
L'ducational  benefit  ()t  their  children.  [■)articLilarly  for 
enrichment  or  remedial  work.  They  also  buy  conipuiL-r 
games,  \  itleo  games  and  lumd-held  games  to  i')iv)\  idc-  olt- 
needeci  additional  recreation  choices. 

I^arents  have  had  to  be  resourceful  to  gel  these  tech- 
nologies for  home  use.  Some  became  computer  literate  on 


their  own.  or  at  work:  some  lound  technological  informa- 
tion in  computer  magazines  or  li\xvptUt}ial  Pciroit.  Some 
spoke  with  other  parents,  contacted  manufacturers  or  ven- 
dors directly,  or  sought  advice  from  teachers,  therapists 
and  other  prc^fessionals. 

Parents  rcponed  getting  information  from  schools  and 
other  sources  in  addition  to  the  ATA  center.  Hven  with 
multiple  sources,  some  parents  .said  that  they  .still  needed 
additional  help.  .As  their  children  became  more  .sophisticat- 
ed u.sers  of  the  techn()logy.  they  required  additional  as.si.s- 
lance  from  parents. 

The  greatest  areas  of  need  cited  by  families  already 
using  technology  at  home  were  for  a.ssistance  with  finan- 
cial aid  .sources  (SS'^o).  information  about  the  design  of  the 
home  computer  environment  (S3"^)).  ongoing  consultatior 
with  an  expen  (4(V\.).  and  connection  to  other  families  ir 
similar  circumstances  (  fS^b).  Services  rated  most  lusefu 
were  demoastrations  on  how  to  as.sist  their  children  (<S3%) 
information  about  purchase  or  loan  of  software  (81%)  anc 
hardware  for  home  trial,  the  availability  of  an  exper 

consultant  technological  literacy  training  for  parent? 

(*"0'*n)  and  financial  resource  information  (69"m). 

•  How  much  is  technology  used  at  home? 

\1  though  parents  reponed  .somewhat  limited  use  of  tech 
n()k)gy  at  home.,  parental  enthusiasm  about  outcomes  o 
that  u.se  was  high.  Among  .school-age  children  and  youth 
academic  subiect  .software  was  available  in  S09o  of  th^ 
homes.  .-Xmong  the.se  families,  however.  2"^%  of  the  chil 
dren  did  not  use  the  available  academic  subject  software  a 
all.  while  S9^^)  used  it.  but  only  for  1-3  hours  per  week 
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iHtroduciHg  YfTti"' 
CHILD  MONOSKI 


•  Engineered  specifically  for 
children  (u\>\o  uoibs.) 

•  Comes  ready  to  ski*  -  outriggers  &  K2  ski  included! 

•  Skis  easily  with  quick  response 

•  Full  range  of  adjustability  to 
accommodate  growth 

•  Custom  seat  insert  for  tight, 
safe  fit  and  easy  turning 

•  Easv  to  work  mechanism 
for  self  loading 

•  Designed  for  stability 
on  chair  lift 

•  Easy  to  adjust  and 
disassemble  r{.Ti>;;«s^  *:ji7  rmawii 

•  More  safety  features  than 
any  other  monoski 

•  Shoulder  harness  available 

•Minimal  assembly  ni?qinred 


Quality  &  Durability  Guaranteed! 

503/628-2895  -  FAX  628-0571 

RADVENTUREJNC. 

20755  SW  238th  Place  •  Sherwood,  Oregon  97140 


Safe  Access  to  Water  Therapy... 


a 


Now  th6  physkxHy  chsltenQed  csn 
Mitety  Qot  inlo  aims  out  of  tho  tub 
tNrittiout  difficulty.  Rt  your  oxMing 


Model  2600  Baik-MMie  \%  wato 
poworod  and  pfvols  outwsid  to 
Miotranfoni. 


En/oy  Balhing  and  Sw/mm/ng  Now! 


Modtl  «2700  Smim'MMet\M  on 
w«tor  pfOMuro  and  fttturtt  an 
auto  90  degraa  swing  out. 


Modal  «2tOO  Uik-MMe  rtquira 
very  Nftto  effort.  Convartt  Into  i 
Paflatit*IJtl 


(800)395-4338 


1 10460  Rooaavalt  Blvd.  «122St.  Palarabuig  R.  33711 


Word  protesMii.u  soltwarc  was  avail:il)lc  in  ot  the 

homes,  l-kui  was  not  used  at  all  by  .^H%  o\  the  children:  S0% 
of  the  ehildren  used  word  processing  software  tor  1-3 
hours  weekly,  draphic  design,  database,  programming  and 
intorinaiional  access  software  were  a\ailal)le  in  tar  tewer 
households,  and  used  much  less  than  academic  and  word 
processing  'Software  m  hoines  where  they  were  available. 

Assistive  devices  were  used  with  greater  frequency. 
Augmentative  communication  devices,  assistive  devices  tor 
children  with  visual  disabilities  and  devices  used  to  control 
the  pliysical  environment  were  used  from  I-IO  hours  per 
week  In-  ".'^"o  of  those  wlu)  had  them.  Some  devices  were 
not  in  use  because  of  the  need  for  repair,  some  families 
lacked  adecjuale  know  ledge  of  how  to  use  the  devices  they 
had.  and  some  children  iiad  "outgrown*  the  usefulness  ot 
their  assistive  devices. 

Recreational  tc-chnology  was  used  by  most  families 
responding  to  the  surv  ey.  C)f  those  children  aged  C>-21  who 
owned  computer  games.  ()6"n  used  them  for  1-3  hours  per 
week,  \ideo  games  were  used  by  and  hand-held 

games  in-  -iH'^o  for  the  same  1-3  hours  per  week. 

More  research  slunild  Ik-  dt)ne  lo  determine  reasons  U)r 
ihe  relatively  limited  use  of  technology  at  home.  Based  on 
parent  comments  written  on  the  sui^eys.  however,  many 
deterrents  to  more  extended  technology  use  have  to  dt) 
with  lack  of  communicatit)n  nv  collalx^ratitm  between  home 
and  school  regarding  technok)gy  usl*. 

Manv  parents  repoa  that  despite  the  inclusion  of  tech- 
nology semces  on  an  I.F..I\.  such  services  are  sometimes 
reduced  or  not  prcnided  at  all.  Teachers  assign  little  or  no 
homework  rec|uiring  technology  use  at  home.  Some  educa- 
tors seem  unable  lo  assist  parents  in  matters  related  to  tech- 
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nology.  and  those  statf  members  with  expertise  seem  over- 
extended and  unable  to  offer  parents  much  assistance. 
School  personnel  rarely  kncnv  about,  or  refer  parents  to. 
outside  technology  resource  centers. 

Home-school  collaboration 

n*  the  results  of  this  study,  conducted  in  10  states,  including 
urban,  suburban  and  rural  locales,  is  indicative  of  the  status 
of  IDEA  implementatit)n  in  other  pans  of  the  countr\\  then 
IDEA  mandates  are  not  yet  being  met  in  most  school  dis- 
tricts, and  technology  is  not  yet  being  used  to  its  full  poten- 
tial in  .school  or  at  home. 

[f  IDEA  is  to  fulfill  its  prornise.  parents  need  lo  know  its 
mandates,  make  children  s  schools  aware  of  this  parental 
knowledge  and  begin  to  deimnd  that  the  law\s  require- 
ments be  met.  The  first  priority  is  to  make  sure  all  children 
gain  access  in  school  to  the  kind(s)  of  technology  that  are 
appropriate  to  their  needs.  If  obtaining  the  nece.ssar>'  tech- 
nology requires  application  to  federal,  state  or  local  agen- 
cies.' parents  may  need  to  seek  help  from  school  staff  to 
expedite  the  paperwork. 

When  parents  also  want  the  technology  to  be  available  at 
home,  some  schools  ha\e  helped  reduce  costs  in*  arranging 
payment  phms  or  group  di.scounis.  Others  have  worked  with 
local  philanthropic  organizaiioirs  to  a.ssi.st  families  with  limited 
means.  Parents  may  need  to  join  together  to  help  some 
underfunded  and  o\erhurdened  schools  to  meet  the  law^  s 
mandates.  Parents  may  decide  to  share  computer  sofuvare, 
arrange  for  sales  of  used  de\'ices  or  software,  or  establish 
"hand-me-down*  exchanges  as  children  outgrow  computer 
pr(\grams.  a.ssistive  devices  or  (Mher  hardware. 

Teachers  and  therapists  need  to  include  technology 
devices  and  sei^^ices  on  I.E.P.s  and  parents  need  to  inonitor 
how  well  goals  are  iiiet.  Parents  can  make  teachers  and 
therapists  aware  of  any  technology  available  at  home,  and, 
where  appropriate,  ask  them  to  consider  assigning  home- 
work that  requires  the  use  of  that  technology. 

Parents  may  also  want  to  look  for  demonstrations  of  how 
ihev  or  willing  siblings  can  assi.st  a  child  at  home,  in  ihi.^ 
study,  parents  and  siblings  played  an  important  role  in  pro- 
moting home  technology  use  by  the  child  with  a  di.sabiliiy. 
School  districts  can  provide  these  demonstrations  or  refer  par- 
ents to  outside  agencies  that  can  help.  Parents  inay  need  u 
ask  to  he  kept  informed  about  technology-  instnjction  and  use 
in  school,  and  request  regular  progress  repons. 

Parents  with  some  free  time  and  technical  expertise  car 
also  be  very  u.seful  in  helping  school  staff  to  devek)p  tech 
nology  programs.  Parent  groups,  like  computer  **u.se 
groups,  "  can  be  formed  to  help  parents  exchange  ideas  an< 
learn  new  ways  to  use  the  technology  more  effectively  an( 
efficiently.  ■ 

AJele  Schwartz,  Ed.D .  is  Director  of  Special  Sen  ices  at  th 
lltniter  College  School  of  Social  Work  City  rftitvrsity  of  Sei 
York.  Before  coming  to  Hunter  she  worked  as  a  special  edi 
cation  teacher  in  the  Sew  York  Puhlic  Schools,  and  als 
administered  programs  of  advocacy  for  and  empowennef 
o/;  parents  (f  children  with  disahilities.  She  has  taught  sere, 
al  courses  in  Hunters  Department  (/  Special  Hducatiof 
including  a  course  for  teachers  on  working  more  effective 
with  families  of  children  with  disahilities. 
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ututeicSard 

f^^-  <wr  hid  a  betto  bih&e^^ 

:-  7r?^  days  through  books  aha  vidiKis,  and  her 
: :  :  '  aq>ectations  were  high.  When  she  got  up  in  the 
1  ..^f  moming,  I  wished  her  a  happ^  b&Widay  and 
:   t<rid  her  that  now  she  was  the  bii&da^  gRi  Her 
answer  was  to  the  point:  *^ere's  my  cakd^ 

Heidi's  therapist  came  by  that  morning  and 
brought  her  a  present.  I  am  so  jealous  of  my 
daughters  ability  to  gush.  Very  dramatically, 
,  "<;^^i^  exclaimed,  •Oh!  A  present?  For  md"*  When 
?  ;^  «?iahe  opened  it  and  discovered  a  Big  Bird  view- 
-.-^  ^JMSter,  she  was  thrilled. 


^ la  Birthday 


Ainnv:  Heidi  celebrates 
her  third  birthday. 


Heidi's  preschool  class  ai  the  Southingion 
YMCA  celebraied  ihc  day  with  cupcakes  she  had 
brouglii.  She  got  lo  wear  a  special  crown  while 
the  children  s;ing  "Happy  Birthday**  to  her. 

Meidi  was  in  her  glory  when  I  picked  her 
up  after  school,  hut  there  was  more  to  come. 
We  had  invited  eight  of  Heidi's  friends  to  a 
party  at  Burger  King,  and  she  had  helped  me 
with  the  invitation  li.st. 

Burger  King  has  one  of  those  indoor  play 
areas  with  a  slide  that  ends  in  a  sea  of  colored 
halls.  It  wasn't  exactly  designed  to  he  accessi- 
hie,  hut  we'd  tried  it  out  ahead  of  time  and 
determined  that  we  could  get  Heidi  into  the 
halls,  and  then  back  out  again.  Heidi  had  a 
great  time  playing  in  the  halls  while  the  other 
children  frolicked.  Again,  she  did  a  great  job  of 
gushing  as  she  opened  her  presents,  and  she 
smiled  broadly  as  the  children  sang  to  her. 


Exhausted  by  the  excitement  and  fun  of  the 
day.  Heidi  fell  asleep  in  the  car  on  the  way  home 
from  her  party.  She  woke  up  from  her  nap  to 
even  more  surprises.  A  close  friend  of  ours  had 
made  her  a  Big  Bird  cake.  .\nd  she  got  to  open 
more  presents — this  time  from  her  family. 

After  all  of  the  excitement.  Heidi  had  a  little 
trouble  falling  asleep  that  night.  So  did  I.  .\s  I 
was  getting  ready  for  bed.  I  thought  about  what 
a  wonderful  day  it  had  been,  and  about  the  spe- 
cial joy  of  experiencing  a  child's  birthday.  Then 
another  thought  occurred  to  me  and  I  began  to 
cry,  Heidi  had  enjoyed  her  birthday  eveiy  bit  as 
much  as  any  normal  child  ever  has  and.  at  least 
for  one  day.  spina  bifida  was  not  important  and 
did  not  get  in  the  way. 

I'm  always  telling  people  that  Heidi  is  more 
like  other  children  than  different  from  them.  But 
sometimes,  when  I  get  caught  up  in  doctor's 
appointments  and  therapy  visits.  I  lose  a  little 
perspective.  That  night,  my  tears  were  tears  of 
relief  and  recognitk)n.  At  that  moment  every- 
thing was  brought  into  focus  for  me.  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  gotten  a  glitiipse  into  Heidi's  future. 
Suddenly  I  could  imagine  her  as  a  teenager  with 
friends,  and  later  as  a  liappy.  well-adju.sted  and 
productive  adult.  And  after  all.  isn't  that  what  we 
all  wish  for  our  children?  ■ 


Alyson}!  Reichard  lives  in  Kettering,  Ohio,  with 
her  hushcrnd.  Dave,  and  daughter.  Heidi.  She 
writes  frecjuentlv  about  issues  related  to  spina 
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FATHERS'  VOICES 


by  Robert  Greenwald 


Fathom  Voices  is  a  ivi^ular  i^w- 
ture  ol  fixccpiional  i^circtit  inii.uii- 
/ine.  This  column,  cooalinatcd 
by  lainos  M^^-y.  Project  Director  ot 
the  National  l-aihcrs  Network. 
tt)cuses  on  fathers  <'xperiences 
rcannu  children  w  i  -ijU'cial 
needs.  Your  contrihuiioiis  to  this 
column  are  encou raided. 

I*or  more  intormalion  ahout 
the  National  Fathers  Network 
(NFN>.  or  to  receive  their  (juarter- 
ly  newsletter,  write  or  call: 
National  Fathers"  Network.  The 
Merr\wood  School,  16120  N.H. 
Fighlh  Street,  licllevuc.  WA 

(206)  "r-H)Ot  or  (206) 
282-13^1.  NFN  is  funded  h\  a 
siranl  IVom  the  federal  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Bureau  and 
works  in  collal")oration  with  llie 
National  Center  tor  l-ami'y- 
Centered  Care,  a  pro.mam  ot  the 
Association  tor  (he  Care  ol 
Children  s  Hi  allh.  Helhesda.  MO. 


Robert  Grecntvald  with  David,  age  five. 

/awaken  from  a  dream 
of  fathers  and  sons 
to  the  sound  of  my  own  blood 
stirring  in  another  room. 
Crossing  the  moonlight, 
I  open  your  door, 
but  you  have  quickly  fallen 
back  asleep.  Motionless. 
Your  fastened  eyelids 

hold  off  the  light, 
^^at  lies  behind  them 
twists  the  day  into  memory?... 
perception?...  nothing? 
Does  darkness,  for  you, 
bum  brighter  than  day? 

Your  room  is  like  a  circus  tent, 
filled  with  the  things 
your  mother  has  done  to  brighten  it: 
on  your  dresser 
a  night-light  clown  sells  balloons 
that  glow  with  electric  color; 
the  unicycle  hanging 
from  a  ceiling  comer 
sends  another  clown  wheeling 
across  some  invisible  tightrope; 
up  the  wall  a  hot  air  balloon 


lifts  its  furry  passeng^  .  IM^- 
beneath  a  sculpturei^alt&w*  ^l' 
And  on  the  shelf  above,  ypur 


huddles  in  stunnafM^ce-^^ 
the  lion,  the  elgptaxit,^  ^ 


a  menagerie  of  stuffra 'animals' 

■ . 


buUdog  and  B^ufs^'  3^"^^^!^*^^ 
some  with  music  in  tlieir  bellies. 
They  hold  their  quiet  vigil  ^  ' 
over  you,  the  keeper,  the 
silent  ringmaster. 
What  they  glimpse  with  their  plastic 

eyes  blazes  back  at  me 
like  the  echo  of  a  question  whispered 
over  and  over  in  this  satne  still  room: 
"What  thoughts,  what  dreams 
can  flare  in  the  head 
where  so  much  brain  is  useless?" 
What  wonder  for  this  child 
who  cannot  imagine  a  circus? 

Oh,  my  son,  what  I  would  give 
to  move  behind  the  blueness 
of  your  eyes, 
to  assemble  the  fragments  of  sight  and 
sound  to  make  the  animals  come  alive. 
I  would  rise  up  like  a  ringmaster 
and  crack  the  whip 
that  sends  the  lion  roaring 

through  rings  of  fire, 
or  the  elephant  standing  on 
one  hind  leg, 
or  bears — many  bears — 
dancing  in  an  awkward  circle. 
All  sound!  All  color!  All  motion 
coming  together  in  mid-brain 
with  whip-snapping  clarity! 

And  the  painted  clown  would  turn 
his  somersaults  and  handstands, 
baggy  legs  kicking  in  the  air. 
The  fisted  bulldog 
would  strut  on  two  feet. 
Tlie  balloon  would  rise  higher, 
and  higher  still. 


taking  on  a  rainbow  of  colors, 
while  another  clown  scrambles 
up  the  fearsome  pole 
toward  the  high  wire 
thrumming  in  your  head. 

And  you,  my  child,  would  be  amazed 
by  this  greatest  show  on  earth; 
your  gaze  becoming  sharf)ened 
and  meaningful, 
enthralled  by  the  shapes  appearing, 
the  air  spinning  into  pure  light, 
this  instant  flickering  of  colors 
you  did  not  know  existed. 
Every  nen^e  vaulting! 
Every  synapse  joining! 
.  Every  pulsing  message  reaching 


the  failed  brain! 
Your  palsied  hands  coming  suddenly 
together  in  applause, 
understanding,  for  a  moment, 
the  mystery  of  symmetry, 

poise  and  power 
here,  beneath  the  big  top: 
where  the  ringmaster's  heart  stands 


up  kingly  inside  him; 
where  a  child's  wonder 
is  suspended  in  awesome  balance, 
like  the  spoked  wheel 
flashing  in  the  wire, 
like  the  elephant  on  one  leg, 
like  the  whole  circus 
singing  and  weeping  in  our  heads. 


Vmpoem  is  pa  ft  of  a  collection  ofpocOy  Rohctt  i^reenivald  has 
irhttcn  about  his  sou.  Darid.  lie  has  recently  completed  a  {x)oh. 
consistiuiy  of  these  poems  a)ul  the  stoiy  ofDarid  's  life.  He  hopes  to 
see  it  published  irithin  the  fiext  rear. 

Darid  iras  honi  in  7979  with  a  con^^enital  hea?l  disease.  At 
sixuveks  ofai^e.  he  went  into  heart  and  respiratory  failure,  and 
suffered  .serere  brain  damage  from  lack  ofo.xytfen.  He  died  in 
1 987  of  pneumonia  and  con^estire  heart  failure. 

Mr  (ireenwald  is  a  produce  uuuuii^er/merchandi.^er  and  free- 
lance copywriter  for  an  adroUwii^  and  public  relations  finu  .  His 
wije.  Barbara,  is  a  consultant  f)r  the  Pamily  iriformation  .\etwork\ 
a  ^rant-funded  o}}>anization  assi.<iti}i^  families  (f  special  children. 
They  lire  in  Munroe  Palls.  Ohio  .with  Katie,  as^e  f^:  .Steren,  ai^e  9: 
and  two  foster  children  with  disabilities,  a^es -/  ami  1 1  (names 
irithheld  due  to  cofifidentiality  requirements). 
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Our  software  can  help 
your  special  child! 

l-aurcate's  award-winning  software  is  designed  bv 
clinical  experts  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  special 
infants  and  children.  Our  FREE  book.  Sequential 
Software  for  Language  Intenrention.  tells  how 
Laureate's  talking  programs  can  help  your  child 
build  critical  language  and  cognitive  skills. 


Call  today  for  your  FREE  copy 
of  Sequential  Softtvare  for 
Language  Intervention. 


Call  for  a  FREE 
catalogi  book, 
and  vidao. 
1-800-562.6801 

I  Laureate 

1 10  Kast  Spring  Strm 
Winooski.  VY  05404 
l-«02-65S.4755 


THERflPEUTIC  TRICYCLE 


•  DevelopGd  for  Children  with 
Cerebral  Palsy  and  other 
special  needs. 

*  University  studies  show 
children  improve  gait  and 
increase  self  esteem  during 
use. 

» Designed  by  Physical 
Therapists  and  Ergonomists. 


•  Available  in  3  sizes. 

•  Bell*  cyde  helmet  included. 

•  Shipped  fully  assembled. 

•  Chrome  moly  frame. 

•  Available  in  4  colors. 

•  Adjustable  for  growth. 


Call  Of  wr!l»  fof  fnfQfmafton  n«gkM 

Viewpoint  Manufacturing,  inc 

P.O.  Box  toe 

Spanish  Fork.  UT  85660 
(801)798-0181 


 RESEARCH  

Parent  to  Parent 
National  Survey 


Parcni  to  Parent  iP-P)  programs 
provide  emotional  and  informa- 
tional support  to  parents  of  diil- 
dren  who  ha\  e  special  needs.  To  pro- 
vide this  support,  trained  and  experi- 
enced "\eteran'  jxirents  are  carefulK 
matched  in  one-to-one  relationsiiips 
with  parents  who  are  new  ly  referred 
to  the  program.  The  \eteran  parent 
has  shared  liic  experience  of  a  di.sahil- 
iiy  in  the  family  and  can  provide  the 
unique  kind  of  support  that  can  only 
come  from  another  parent  w  ho  has 
"been  there."  hi  the  tall  of  lOSH.  the 
Beach  (l^enter  on  Families  and 
Disability  at  the  I  niversity  of  Kansas 
initiated  a  national  .survey  of  Parent  t(^ 
Parent  programs. 

Why  we  did  this  research 

while  Parent  to  Parent  programs  ha\e 
been  providing  information  and  emo- 
tional support  to  parents  for  over 
iwenty  years,  little  had  been  written 
about  these  programs.  No  one  knew 
for  sure  how  many  pr(\grams  there 
were,  how  they  were  structured 
admini-stratively.  and  exactly  what 
kinds  of  sen  ices  were  being  provid- 
ed. No  one  had  gathered  information 
from  program  coordinators  or  parents 
about  their  participation  in  P-P  pro- 
grams. As  a  result,  it  was  hard  for 
many  families  to  find  a  P-P  program 
in  their  community,  and  parents  and 
sers'ice  providers  who  were  interested 
in  staning  a  program  liLid  little  infor- 
mation to  guide  I  hem. 

What  we  learned 

P-P  programs  ha\  e  grow  n  from  one — 
ihe  Pilot  Parents  Program  at  the 
C'ireater  Omaha  'Nebraska)  Assoc- 
iation for  Keia rded  (aii/ens.  founded 
m  the  earlv  PrOs— lo  over  ^"^0  active 
programs.  \Ce  estimate  that  over 
20.000  parents  are  curreniK  particifxit- 
ing  in  a  I'~P  program. 

P~l*  programs  exist  in  cwiy  region 
of  the  country,  some  are  small  pro- 


grams that  serve  just  a  few  parents; 
others  .ser\'e  .several  hundred  families. 
.Vn  "a\erage  *  program  pro\  ides  support 
to  between  13  and  2S  referred  parents. 
While  a  few  have  budgets  of  over 
SIOO.OOO.  the  majority  have  annual 
budgets  of  less  than  S'SOOO.  Fewer  than 
half  have  a  paid  coordinator:  all  veter- 
an parents  are  unpaid. 

\ll  programs  provide  emotional 
and  mlorniational  suppon  to  families. 
Most  i:>rograms  ser\e  families  whose 
children  have  a  range  of  disabilities. 
Of  the  families  participating  as 
referred  parents.  MS%  have  a  child 
with  special  needs  who  is  younger 
than  12.  although  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  programs  are  now  matching 
families  who  have  adolescents  or 
young  adults.  XX'ith  the  growing 
emphasis  on  early  intervention  ser- 
vices for  infant.s  and  toddlers,  more 
and  more  families  are  being  connect- 
ed with  programs  shortly  after  the 
binh  of  a  child  who  has  a  disability. 

Referrals  come  from  different 
sources.  8cS%  being  made  by  medical 
personnel.  .Most  matches  are  made 
based  upon  similarity  of  the  child's 
disability  and  family  issues.  Once  the 
match  is  made,  contacts  between  the 
referred  parent  and  the  \eteran  parent 
may  take  place  o\*er  a  ver\*  brief  peri- 
od of  time,  or  may  continue  and 
develop  into  a  lifelong  friendship. 

The  one-to-one  matched  relation- 
ship provides  new  parents  w  iih  some- 
one wh(^  can  listen  and.  whenever 
possible,  offer  information  about  the 


disability — the  two  support  ser\'ices 
ranked  as  most  important  by  referred 
parents.  Other  program  supports  may 
include  information  about  community 
resources,  information  about  living 
with  and  caring  for  the  family  member 
w  ith  a  disability,  referrals  to  other 
agencies,  problem-solving  support, 
group  activities  for  support  and  fun. 
and  advocacy  training. 

Sixteen  states  have  established 
statewide  P-P  networks  in  addition  to 
local  programs.  Statewide  netwc^rks 
often  provide  training  and  assistance 
t(^  local  programs  and  allow  parents 
from  different  areas  to  be  matched 
when  a  local  match  isn't  available. 

More  research  in  the  works 

While  parents  know  the  value  of  one- 
to-one  Parent  t(^  Parent  suppc^n.  there 
has  been  no  research  data  to  validate 
parent  testimonials.  P-P  programs  are 
now  requesting  research  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  P-P  supptuts. 
Such  research  is  expected  to  enhance 
program  credibility  and  fundabiliiy. 

In  response  to  these  requests, 
the  Beach  Center  is  currently  direct- 
ing t^vo  studies,  each  involving  sev- 
eral hundred  parents  participating  in 
P-P  programs.  The  first  is  a  thrce- 
year  study  to  determine  the  iinpacl 
of  P-P  support  on  referred  parents. 
The  second  is  a  five-year  study  that 
will  examine  the  impact  of  P-F  sup- 
port o/vr  tiwe  on  referred  parents 
veteran  parents,  and  on  the  chile 
with  a  disabilirv'.  ■ 


The  Beach  Center  on  Families  and  Disabilities  is  a  federally  funded  research 
and  training  center  dedicated  to  improving  supports  for  families  wiio  have  a 
member  with  a  disability.  The  center  has  published  additional  information 
on  the  results  of  the  national  survey  of  P-P  programs.  For  reprints  of  these 
atticles  and  additional  inforaiation  about  the  Center  or  P-P  programs,  con- 
tact: The  Beach  Center  on  Families  and  Disabilities,  The  University  of 
Kansas,  3111  Haworth  Hall,  Lawrence  Kansas  66045,  (913)  864-7600, 
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N  E  T  W  O  R^^ 


Information  from  The  National  Parent  Networic  on  Disabilities 


Sir  iH ' 
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THE  NATIONAL  PARENT 
NETWORK  ON  DISABILITIES 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

•  Carol  Blades,  Special  Education  Action 
Committee  (SEAC),  Mobile,  Ala. 

•  Richard  Burden,  IN*SOURCE,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

•  Joanne  Butts,  Washington  PAVE, 
Tacoma,  VVash..Vice  President,  NPND.  j 

•  Amparo  Crespo  DeCastro.  Asociacion  I 
de  Padres  Por  Bienestar  de  Nifios,  Im-  I 
peckbs  de  P.R.,  Inc.,  Rio  Piedras,  P.R.  j 

•  Connie  Curtin,  Vermont  Parent 
Information  Center,  Winooski,  Vt. 

•  Diana  Cuthbertson,  Statewide  Parent 
Advocacy  Network  (SPAN), 
Westfield,  N.J.,  President,  NPND. 

•  Christine  Davis,  Parent  Union  for 
Public  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

j    Treasurer,  NPND, 

•  Kathryn  Erickson,  Pathfinder  Services 
of  North  Dakota,  Minot,  N.D. 

.  •  Paula  Goldberg,  PACER  Center, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

•  Sweet  Alice  Harris,  Parents  of  Watts, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

■  •  Connie  Hawkins,  Exceptional  Children's 
Assistance  Center  (ECAC),  Davidson, 
N.C„  Past  President,  NPND, 

•  Bonnie  Johnson,  Arkansas  Parent 
Support  and  Information  Network, 
Little  Rock,  Ari<. 

•  Joan  Kilbum,  MATRIX,  A  Parent 
Network  &  Resource  Center.  San 
Rafael,  Calif. 

•  Sue  Pratt,  CAUSE,  Lansing,  Mich., 
Vice  President,  NPND, 

•  Pam  Steneberg,  Disability  Rights 
Education  &  Defense  Fund.  Berkeley, 
Calif..  Secretary,  NPND. 

•  Patricia  Smith,  Executive  Director,  NPND 
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Parent  Leaders  Develop 
'  five  Agenda 


Judy  Heitmann  6r  Diane  Cuthbertson  with  some  attendees  of  the  ie^iislative  Working  Conference 


Annual  NPND 
Legislative  Conference 

Diana  Ciithhertsoji 

The  first  Annual  Logislaii\'e  Conference 
o\'  the  N'ationul  Parent  Network  on 
nisai')ilities  was  held  on  September  18 
and  19th.  1993.  in  Washington. 
Tlie  weekend  began  with  sharing  ideas 
from  around  the  states  (with  25  states 
represented),  as  well  as  hearing  from 
and  having  dialogues  with  key  nation- 
al leaders.  Then  on  September  20th. 
members  of  the  Network  visited  with 
their  legislators  and  staff  members 
knowledgeable  of  disability  rights 
issues.  Our  weekend  began  with 
confirming  our  busy  agenda: 

GOALS  FOR  LEGISLATIVE 
MEETING 

1.  To  formulate  NPND  position  state- 
ments or  guiding  principles  regarding 
}K*nding  federal  legislation  including 
Reauthorization  of  IDFA.  1-amily 
Support  and  Health  Care  Reform. 

2.  To  obtain  an  update  from  Washington 
and  give  input  to  emerging  national 
policies  and  legislation  related  to  dis- 
ai)ility  rights. 


3. To  develop  a  position  statemen 
regarding  supported  inclusion  edu 
cation. 

■i.To  prepare  for  meetings  with  mem 
bers  of  the  Hill. 

S.To  develop  strategies  for  di.ssemina 
tion  of  information  U)  NPN'O  mem 
bers  and  to  elicit  their  input  anc 
support. 

W'iiile  some  of  the  goals,  as  the 
are  fully  implemented,  will  becom 
part  of  a  three  year  plan  for  th 
Network,  we  were  successful  i 
accomplishing  all  of  the  im medial 
gc^als  over  the  i^usy  three  days. 

The  NPND  position  paper  o 
l-tlucation  Reform,  published  in  a  pre 
vious  i.ssue  of  Exceptional  Parent,  wa 
expanded  to  confront  recent  "reforr 
efforts  and  proposals  at  the  federa 
state  and  local  levels  which  have  ofie 
focused  on  removing  the  e.s.sential  pr< 
tections  of  IDl-A  or  ignored  the  exi: 
tence  of  children  with  disai')ling  cond 
lions  and  their  parents.  In  the  pa; 
major  federal  initiatives  involvin 
school-age  children,  many  have  n< 
included  specific  provisions  for  sli 
dents  with  disabilities.  The  "educalic 
report  card"  by  the  National  Governo 
Association  to  assess  fhe  nation 
progress  toward  the  six  national  edi 
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cation  goals  briefly  rcl'crrcd  to  students 
with  disabilities  but  (emitted  any  identi- 
fiable measures  or  indicators  ihat 
specifically  reflect  the  accomplish- 
ments of  students  who  receive  special 
education  and  related  services.  Some 
state  reform  efforts  have  eliminated 
special  education  offices  and  positions 
and  have  attempted  to  repeal  specific 
state  protections  for  children  with  dis- 
abilities and  their  parents.  Siate  and 
local  education  officials  across  the 
countr\-  have  called  for  the  elimination 
ot  separate  funding  streams  for  special 
education  ser\ices. 

The  NPND  strongly  believes  that 
these  actions  are  based  at  least  in  part 
on  the  exclusion  of  parents  of  children 
with  disabilities  from  school  reform 
planning  and  implemeniation  ettoris. 
Parents  of  children  with  disabiliiies 
must  participate  fully  in  deciding:  (  D 
what  we  want  students  to  know  and 
be  able  to  do:  (2)  what  scIkxMs  must 
provide  in  order  to  help  children  reach 
those  goals:  i^)  the  means  by  which 
schools  will  provide  ihe  necessary 
opportunities  to  learn:  and  (4)  how  we 


will  assess  whether  schools  follow 
through  on  their  obligations  lo  all  chil- 
dren. AX'e  will  not  accept  exclusion 
from  or  mere  t(^ken  participation  in 
•school  refomi." 

Several  national  experts  were  able 
to  attend  the  meeting  and  share  their 
juiorities  as  the  new  administration  is 
taking  siiape.  .Assistant  Secretary- Judith 
Heumann  reported  on  recent  testimony 
she  has  gathered  through  meetings 
with  grassroot  family  members  around 
the  countrv^    The  Network  expressed 
t)ur  concerns  to  her  about  the  critical 
need  for  enhanced  federal  monitoring 
and  strict  enforcement  of  federal  laws 
regarding  special  education.  Robert 
Silverstein,  Majority  Staff  Director  of  the 
Senate  Disability  Policy  Sub-Committee, 
^.-ngaged  in  a  discussion  of  sexeral  key 
pieces  of  pending  lejuslation.  He 
reflected  on  the  progress  achieved 
under  P. I..  9-t-U2  and  its  amendments. 
Init  as  we  look  ahead  to  its  reautho- 
rization during  the  coming  year,  we 
maintain  all  of  the  due  process  protec- 
tions for  children  and  parent. 


Disability  rights  advocates  includ- 
ing Celene  McQuaiter  from  TASH  and 
Alan  Bergman  from  Tnited  Cerebral 
Palsy  ga\e  national  updates  from  their 
organizations.  Alan  also  focused  our 
discu.ssion  on  Health  Care  Reform  and 
people  with  disabilities.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  every  parent  to  learn  as 
much  as  you  can  about  the  new 
plans  and  inform  state  Senators 
and  Congressmen  about  how  the 
proposed  health  care  reform  will 
effect  your  family.  Contact  Family 
Voices,  a  new  family  coalition  focused 
on  health  care  reform,  if  you  need 
more  information  (505)  867-3159. 

If  you  want  complete  copies  of 
any  o{  the  XPND  Position  Papers  to 
assi.st  in  ad\'Ocacy  efforts  at  y(Hir  local 
district  or  state  level,  please  contact 
Xi^Nl)  ("03)  ().S4-()'"C)3.  Plans  were 
being  formulated  as  we  closed  the  first 
Annual  Legislative  Conference  for  next 
year's  meeting.  We  will  inform  you  as 
.soon  as  we  have  .selected  a  date  .so 
you  can  start  your  fund  raising  activi- 
ties and  join  us  next  year! 
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NPND's  Position 
on  Inclusion 

Inclusion  is  not  a  place,  it's  an  attitude, 
an  attitude  that  fully  accepts  all  chil- 
dren in  their  schools  Lind  communities; 
that  welcomes  lull  participation  of  par- 
ents of  children  with  disabilities  in 
schools  and  school  reform  effons:  that 
fully  includes  adults  with  disabilities  in 
all  aspects  of  life  and  areas  of  civic 
responsibility.  It  is  an  inalienable 
right,  n(H  a  privilege.  Thus,  a  support- 
ed inclusive  education  op'Jon  must  be 
availai')lc  to  all  children  regardless  of 
the  tvpe  or  severity  of  their  disability. 

The  goal  of  education  must  be  to 
maximize  the  ability  of  children  to 
learn  and  functic^n  at  their  full  poten- 
tial, and  to  gn)w  into  adults  who  can 
participate  fully  in  our  society. 
Toward  that  end.  the  National  Parent 
Network  on  Disabilities  reiterates  our 
support  for  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Hducation  Act  and  its 
implementing  regulations,  which 
establish  a  goal  of  providing  full  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  all  children 
with  disabilities,  including  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  appropriate  the  pn)vision 
of  .special  serxiccs  to  enable  children 


lo  participate  in  general  education  pro- 
grams. As  mandated  by  IDHA.  chil- 
dren with  di.sabilities  must  be  educated 
with  their  non-disabled  peers  and 
must  not  be  removed  or  segregated 
unless  their  needs  cannot  be  met  in 
that  environment  even  with  the  pvnvi- 
sitjn  of  all  necessaiy  supports  and  .ser- 
vices. This  is  vital  both  for  children 
with  and  withvout  disabilities. 
F.ncouraging  all  children  to  accept  and 
appreciate  diversity  n(n  only  better 
prepares  all  .students  tor  life,  but  al.so 
fosters  a  society  undivided  by  race, 
cla.ss.  language  or  disability. 

NPND  believes  that  fully  .support- 
ed inclusive  education  is  best  for  mo.st 
children  mo.st  of  the  time.  However, 
we  recognize  that  some  children 
re(juire  other  options  based  on  their 
own  individualized  education  needs  as 
(.letermined  by  a  team  including  their 
parents  and  tliem.selves  if  appn)priate. 
Despite  the  clear  language  of  IDEA, 
some  states,  districts  and  schools 
refuse  to  provide  fully  supported 
inclusive  education  options  for  chil- 
dren. Seiviccs  ha\  e  been  based  not  on 
student  needs  but  merely  on  admini.s- 
trative  convenience.  The  NPND  uiges 
more    effective    monitoring  and 


enforcement  by  the  I'.S.  Department 
of  Hducation  to  remove  barriers  to 
fully  supported  inclusive  education 
options  Ixi.sed  on  the  configuration  of 
the  .seiA'ice  deliver\'  .system  or  funding 
mechani.sms.  the  availability  of  educa- 
tional or  related  ser\'ices.  the  availabili- 
t\-  of  space,  curriculum  content,  appro- 
l^riately  trained  and  <|ualified  staff  and 
admini.strators.  or  the  method  of  .ser- 
vice delivery'. 

.Acceptance  and  inclusion  lead  to 
empowerment  and  independence. 
Our  children  have  a  right  to  expect 
nothing  less. 


Networking  is  information  from  the 
National  Parent  Network  on 
Disabilities.  The  Netwoi^t  is  a  mem- 
bership organization  open  to  all 
agencies,  organizations,  parent  cen- 
ters, parent  groups,  professionals, 
and  all  individuals  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  life  for  people  with  dis- 
abilities. 

Patricia  M.  Smith  Executive  Director 
Connie  K.  Hawkins  Editor 
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NPND  Position  on 
School  Reform 

In  order  to  assure  thai  eveiy  child  in 
the  counir\'  realizes  his  her  potential 
and  achieves  the  life  role  of  his  her 
dreams,  we  recognize  the  urgent  need 
to  reform  the  pui^lic  education  system 
in  this  countiy.  \\'*e  are  ready  to  com- 
mit our  full  energy,  resources,  exper- 
tise and  spirit  to  strive  for  more  posi- 
tive educational  outcomes  for  cill  chil- 
dren. 

As  j')arents  of  children  wiio  panici- 
pate  in  both  regular  and  special  educa- 
tion programs,  we  are  in  the  unique 
position  of  experiencing  .ind  valuing 
both,  leased  on  our  eighteen  years  of 
experience  with  the  law  now  known 
as  IDFA.  we  are  committed  to  the 
belief  that  the  protections  embodied 
in  that  law  are  critical  to  assuring  that 
all  children  receive  a  free,  af'jpropriate 
public  education.  \\"e.  therefore,  urge 
that  the  basic  tenets  of  IDHA  be 
viewed  as  a  role  model  for  the  educa- 
ti<:)n  of  all  children.  .Minimally,  we 
affirm  our  commitment  to  IDKA. 
oppose  any  revi.sions  to  it.  and  urge 
that  its  basic  tenets  be  applied  to  the 
reform  of  regular  eduction. 

In.stead.  reform  efforts  and  propos- 
als at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels 
have  often  focused  on  removing  the 
essential  protections  of  IDH.\  or  ignor- 
ing the  existence  of  children  \\  ith  dis- 
abling conditions  and  their  parents.  In 
the  past  major  federal  initiatives 


involving  school-age  children,  six  have 
not  included  specific  provisions  of  stu- 
dents with  disabilities.  The  "education 
repon  card"  by  the  National  Governors 
.\ssociation  to  assess  the  nation's 
progress  tow*ard  the  six  national  edu- 
cation goals  briefly  referred  to  students 
with  disabilities  but  omitted  any  identi- 
fiable measures  or  indicators  that 
s[-)ecifically  reflect  the  accomplish- 
ments of  students  who  receive  special 
education  offices  and  positions  land 
ha\e  attempted  to  repeal  specific  state 
protections  for  children  with  di.sabili- 
ties  and  th.eir  parents.  State  and  local 
L-duction  officials  across  the  coimtry 
have  called  for  the  elimination  of  sepa- 
rate funding  streams  for  special  educa- 
(ion  ser\'ices. 

The  NPNl)  strongly  bclie\es  that 
ihese  actions  are  based  at  least  in  pan 
on  the  exclusion  of  parents  of  children 
with  disai')ling  conditions  form  school 
reform  planning  and  implementation 
efforts.  Parents  of  children  with  disabil- 
ities must  participate  fully  in  deciding: 
( I )  what  we  want  students  to  know 
and  be  able  to  do:  (2)  what  schools 
must  provide  in  order  to  help  children 
reach  those  goals:  (3)  the  means  by 
which  schools  will  j')ro\'ide  the  neces- 
sary oi'>portunities  to  learn:  and  <4) 
how  we  will  assess  whether  schools 
follow  through  on  their  obligations  to 
all  children.  We  will  not  accept 
exclusion  from  or  mere  token  par- 
ticipation in  school  reform.. 


Health  Care  Reform 
Initiative  Relaunched! 

By  Lam'  Searcy 

On  October  i^th.  President  Clinton 
formally  transmitted  his  1300  plus  page 
Health  Security  .A.ct  to  Congress.  The 
plan  has  been  refined  since  September 
when  the  first  version  was  informally 
released.  At  least  five  other  health 
refonn  plans  are  being  considered  by 
the  Congress. 

With  the  President's  plan,  as  it 
now  exists,  comes  good  news  and  bad 
news.  The  good  news  is  that  universal 
coverage  appears  to  be  the  cornerstone 
of  the  plan  and  the  .\dm in ist ration  does 
not  seem  likely  to  deal  it  away.  If  so 
"p  re-ex  I  sling  conditions"  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  .'\dministration  also 
>eenis  secure  \\  ith  the  notion  that  one's 
ability  to  get  good  health  care  siiould 
not  revolve  around  one's  place  of 
employment.  Hence,  family  members 
who  may  need  to  work  part  time  or  not 
at  all  would  be  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  at  least  the  proposed  package  of 
national  health  care  benefits. 

However,  the  plan,  as  now  writ- 
ten, takes  a  ver\'  medically  traditional 
view  of  long  term  care,  physical  reha- 
bilitation and  other  similar  serv  ices,  h 
requires,  for  instance,  that  to  continue 
with  physical  therapy,  a  person  must 
demonstrate  improvement  over  time 
.md  a  tTip  is  |')laced  on  the  amount  of 

(.'(»uniuc^l  (fu  {Hii\c  *y6 
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NPND  Invites  You  to  Join 

Mission: 

The  National  Parent  Network  on  Disabilities  (NPND)  was  established  to  provide  a  presence  and  national  voice  for  parents  of  chil- 
dren, youth,  and  adults  with  special  needs.  NPND  shares  information  and  resources  in  order  to  promote  and  support  the  power  of 
parents  and  resources  to  influence  and  affect  policy  issues  concerning  the  needs  of  people  with  disabilities  and  their  families. 


Membersllip  Fees 

Parent  Coalition  -  Voting  $  Sliding 

(Call  NPND  for  details)  Scale 

Affiliated  Organization  100 

Parent  Group  50 

Parent/Individual  with  a  Disability  25 
(Stipend  Avail.) 

Professionals  40 

Contributor  1 .000 

Corporation  1,000 

Sustaining  3.000 


I  

1/ 
I 

I  Name 


l/we  would  like  to  join  the  NPND. 


Organization 
Address 


City. 


State 


ZIP 


Home  Number  (  )_ 


.Work  Number  (  )^ 


I 


Please  return  this  form  with  your  checK  made  payable  to:  The  National  Parent  Network  on  Disabilities.  1600 
Prince  Street.  Suite  115,  Alexandria.  Virginia  22314.  (703)  684^763. 
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Inclusion  in  Education: 
A  Choice  for  Your  Child 

By  Bonnie  Schoiiltz 

The  AdvocacA'  Board  of  ihc  Center  on 
Humari  Policy  has  developed  a  tlyer 
for  parents  titled  inclusion  in 
Education:  A  Choice  for  Your  Child." 
The  flyer  points  out  that  ''Inclusion  is 
possible  for  ALL  students.  includint» 
YOUR  child,"  and  that  "The  key  to 
success  for  inclusion  is  to  build  the 
services  and  supports  necessary  to 
insure  a  good  program.  "  It  was  devel- 
oped to  encourage  parents  to  advocate 
for  inclusive  education  for  all  children, 
and  to  inform  those  w  hose  children 
are  in  self-contained  classrooms  that 
they  do  ha\e  a  choice. 

This  tlver  can  he  used  to  inform 
parents  and  educators  w  ho  aie  unsure 
alx)Ut  inclusion,  and  can  be  used  to 
inform  others  by  adxocates  [or  inclu- 
sion. The  Ad\'ocacy  l^oard  is  prepar- 
ing to  distribute  the  statement  locally, 
but  encourages  anyone  interested  to 
duplicate  and  disseminate  the  flyer 
within  their  own  district  or  state.  The 
fiver  is  free  and  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Rachael  Zubal.  Center  on 
Human  Policy,  Syracuse  I'niversity. 
200  Huntington  ilall.  Syracuse,  NY 
13244-23  lO.  * 

The  flyer  provides  13  statements 
under  a  heading.  Inclusion  means:' 
including  the  {ollow  ing  examples. 


Inclusion  means: 

*  Providing  all  students  enhanced 
opportunities  to  learn  from  each 
others  contriiuilions. 

*  Supporting  regular  teachers  and 
administrators  (e,g,,  by  providing  time, 
training,  teamvxork,  resources,  and 
strategies), 

*  Involving  students  with  disabilities  in 
age-appropriate  academic  clas.ses  and 
extracurricular  activities,  including  an, 
music,  gym.  field  trips,  as,semblies.  and 
graduation  exercises, 

*  Teaching  all  children  to  understand 
and  accept  human  differences. 

*  Taking  parents'  concerns  .seriously. 

The  flyer  gi\es  nine  statements  of 
what  inclusion  does  not  mean, 
l  ollowing  aie  some  ot  these  statements. 

Inclusion  does  not  mean: 

*  It  does  not  mean  "dumping"  stu- 
dents w  ith  disabilities  into  regular  pro- 
grams without  preparation  or  support, 

*  It  does  not  mean  pr(^\iding  special 
education  sei^  ices  in  separate  or  isolat- 
ed places. 

*  It  does  not  mean  ignoring  children's 
individual  needs, 

*  It  does  not  mean  placing  unrea.son- 
able  demands  on  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators. 

*  It  does  not  mean  recjuiring  that  .stu- 


dents be  "ready  '  and  "earn"  their  way 
into  regular  classrooms  based  on  cog- 
nitive or  social  skills. 

A  packet  of  resources  on  inclusive 
education  (articles,  sample  case  stud- 
ies, and  a  bii'>liography)  is  a\  ailable  for 
the  prepaid  fee  of  $7,20,  and  may  be 
ordered  from  the  address  listed  above. 

This  was  p^vpcitvd  hy  the  Research  and 
Irciiniug  Center  on  Cofnmumty  Integration 
with  support  from  the  Sational  Institute  on 
Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research,  So 
endorsement  hy  the  I'.S.  Department  of 
Education  of  the  opinions  expressed  should 
lye  inferred.  For  more  information  on  this 
topic,  write  to  the  author  at  the  Center  on 
Human  Policy.  200  Huntington  Hall. 
Syracuse  SY  19244-2340, 

For  a  list  of  references  and  select 
resources,  contact  \P.\D,  ICOO  PRIXCE  ST.. 
AULX.'WDRIA,  VA  22.V4. 
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7^  7^  7^  Announcing  f< 
The  NPND  1994  Annual  Meeting 

lANUARY  22,  1994 
at 

THE  CRYSTAL  ClTY  MARRIOTT 

TenUttve  Agenda  Includes 

-  Eariy  Bird  Woridng  Sessions  on: 
(9:00  AM-  12:00  Noon) 
'Education  Reform 
'Health  Reform 
'Family  Support 

.  NPND  Business  Meeting 
{UM  Noon -4:00  PM) 
Silent  Auction  and  Joint  Receptions  with  TAPP  and  NECTAS 
Sunday  Evening,  fanuary  23,  1994 


Health  Care  Reform  Initiative 
Relaufnched! 

(continued from  pa^e  4^) 
service  :i  person  may  utilize. 
.\ddili()nally,  the  Administnition  has 
agreed  to  limit  the  total  amount  of 
landing  support  for  subsidies  to  eco- 
nomically disad\antaged  .\mericans 
and  to  curb  the  potential  economic 
impact  of  the  plan  on  small  busine.sses. 
Rumors  aboimd  that  all  aspects  of  the 
bill  may  yet  change.  Disability  advo- 
cates are  not  opiimisiic  that  tlie  needs 
ot  people  with  disabilities  will  be 
addressed  in  the  Administrations'  leg- 
islati\e  package. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  any 
input  you  may  have  and  urge  you  ic 
share  your  health  care  needs  with  the 
Administration  by  writing  Ms.  Caro: 
Ra.sco.  Domestic  Policy  Council.  The 
White  House,  1000  Pennsylvania  Ave, 
N\V.  Washington.  DC  20500,  If  yoi 
could  sent  NPND  a  copy  of  anything 
vou  forward  to  the  White  House  i 
would  be  greatly  appreciated.  You 
communication  with  tlie  White  Hous< 
can  take  any  form  that  best  tells  you 
family's  stor\'. 

NPND  will  keep  its  member.shii 
informed  via  our  fax  tree  and  oihe 
means  of  rapid  communication  a 
things  hent  up.  It's  important  lo  noli 
that  the  debate  is  now  which  plan  i 
best.  The  need  for  retorm  is  no  longe 
an  issue. 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING 


All  Children  Belong 


The  National  Parent  Network  on 
Disabilities  (NPND)  has  received  a 
S600.000.  three-year  grant  from  the 
Dewitt  Wallace- Reader's  Digest  Fund. 
The  grant  was  made  as  part  of  the 
Fund's  School/Family  Partnership 
Initiative,  which  is  designed  to 
increase  families'  involvement  in  the 
education  of  their  children. 

The  NPND  will  use  the  money  to 
work  with  the  Statewide  Parent 
Advocacy  Network  of  New  Jersey  to 
implement  a  project  known  as  All 
Children  Belong  (ACB).  to  help  jxir- 
enis  promote  inclusion  of  children 
with  disabilities.  ACB  is  an  awareness 
and  training  program  desi.i?ned  to 
help  communities  s(.fpport  tiie  learn- 
ing and  participation  of  each  student, 
especially  children  with  disabilities. 
The  program  focuses  on  opening 
doors  for  stuc'ents  and  creating  more 
options  for  participation  in  school, 
work  and  community  activities.  It  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  problem-soK- 
ing  on  various  levels — lhat  of  the  indi- 
vidual student,  school,  district  and 


state — to  ensure  that  all  necessary 
suppons  will  be  in  place. 

ACB  was  developed  in  New- 
Jersey  during  a  four-month  planning 
period  also  funded  by  the  DeWitt- 
Wallace  Reader's  Digest  Fund.  During 
this  development  period,  the  NPND 
created  a  model  for  local  Community* 
Inclusion  Action  Teams  that  will  sup- 
port inclusion  of  children  with  disabil- 
ities in  regular  classrooms. 

During  its  first  year  of  operation. 
ACB  activities  will  take  place  in  20 
states  in  the  South  and  Midwest. 
During  its  second  year,  the  ACB 
model  will  be  expanded  to  17  sites  in 
the  West  and  Northeast.  In  1994. 
lixcepfional  Parent  will  be  reporting 
regularly  on  this  exciting  project. 

For  further  information  abciut 
.4//  Children  Belofig.  contact  Patty 
McGill  Smith  or  Larry  Searcy  at  115 
Prince  Street,  Suite  115,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314.  (*'03)  6H4-6^63.  FAX 
(703)  548-6191.  or  contact  Diana 
Cuthbertson  at  5K)  North  .Avenue 
F.ast,  Westfield,  Nl  07090,  (904)  654- 
--726,  FAX  (908)  654-7880. 


Tax  on  customized  vehicles 
repealed 


ERLC 


In  1992.  Congress  imposed  a  ten  per- 
cent luxur\-  tax  on  any  vehicle  pur- 
chased after  January  1,  1991,  and 
costing  more  than  $30,000.  The 
intended  targets  of  this  tax  were  high- 
priced  cars,  yachts  and  jets.  However, 
vehicles  converted  or  adapted  for  use 
by  individuals  with  di.sabiiites  were 
often  taxed  also,  because  the  addition 
of  customized  equipment  raised  the 
retail  price  of  such  vehicles  to  more 
than  the  S30.000  limit. 

Greg  Anesi,  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  Independent  Mobility 
Systems,  a  van  conversion  company, 
initiated  an  effort  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
.specially-equipped  vehicles  for  peo- 
ple with  disabilites.  With  the  help  of 
r.S.  Sen.  I^ete  Dominici  and  U.S.  Rep. 
Bill  Richardardson,  both  of  New 
Mexico,  legislation  to  repeal  the  tax 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  The  repeal  was  passed  in 


.•\ugust  and  cox  ers  passenger  sehicles 
sold  since  the  beginning  of  1991. 
when  the  tax  first  went  into  effect. 
Since  the  tax  repeal  is  retroactive,  the 
amount  paid  as  tax  can  be  refunded 
to  the  taxpayer. 

The  person  who  paid  the  tax 
directly  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  may  claim  a  tax  credit  or 
refund  by  filing  Form  848,  Claim  for 
Refund  and  Request  for  Abatement. 
Typically,  the  luxury  excise  tax  would 
have  been  paid  by  the  retailer  and 
passed  onto  the  purchaser  as  part  of 
the  purchase  price.  In  such  cases,  the 
person  v^ho  bought  or  leased  the 
N'chicle  should  contact  the  retailer  for 
reimbursement  of  the  tax  paid.  Once 
the  vehicle's  buyer  or  les,sec  has  been 
reimbursed,  the  retailer  can  receive  a 
refund  or  credit  from  the  IRS  by  filing 
I^\)rm  H-48. 


Report  on 

Assistive 

Technology 

Assistive  technology  (AT)  helps  ihree- 
founhs  of  the  children  with  disabili- 
ties who  u.se  it  to  remain  in  regular 
classrooms,  according  to  a  new 
report  by  the  National  Council  on 
Disability.  According  to  the  Council, 
technology  has  reduced  school-relat- 
ed ser\'ices  required  by  students  with 
special  needs  by  forty- five  percent. 
The  report.  On  the  Financing  oj 
Ass  is  tire  Technology  Devices  ana 
Services  for  Individuals  with 
Disabilities,  took  a  broad  look  at  the 
current  status  of  assistix-^  technology 
legislation  and  made  the  following 
suggestions  to  Congress: 

•  A  national  classification  system  foi 
AT  devices  should  be  developed.  A 
central  registrv*  should  disseminate  AT 
information  to  parents  of  childrer 
with  special  needs. 

•  The  National  Institute  on  Di,sabilit\ 
and  Rehabilitation  Research  shouk 
submit  an  annual  status  report  on  AT 
to  Congress. 

•  State  plans  should  be  amended  sc 
that  parents  and  children  arc  notifiec 
of  their  right  to  request  .^T  at  the 
time  a  child  is  being  evaluated  fo: 
special  education  ser\'ices. 

•  .Vr  needs  should  be  provided  for  ir 
legislation  such  as  the  Social  Securit^ 
Act.  the  Maternal  and  Child  Welfare 
block  grant.  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

•  The  Technology-Related  Assistance 
Act  should  be  re -authorized. 

•  The  Tax  Code  should  be  amendec 
to  make  AT  available  even  whei 
income  adjustments  are  not  itemized. 

•  National  guidelines  should  be  ere 
ated  for  universal  product  desigi 
(e.g.  lowered  sidewalk  curbs)  t< 
reflect  modifications  that  can  helj 
everv'one,  not  only  individuals  witl 
disabilities. 

For  information  about  the  repon 
contact  the  National  Council  oi 
Disability.  800  Independence  Ave. 
S.\X'.,  Suite  814,  Washington.  D< 
20591.  (202)  267-3846.  Copies  ar 
available  for  SI 3.75  from  HRIC/CHI!^ 
*"420  Fullerton  Road,  Suite  I IC 
Springfield.  VA  22153,  l-8{)0-443','^742. 


Hereditaty 
Hearing  Loss 
Research  Registry 

The  National  Research  Registry  for 
Hereditary  Hearing  Loss  has  been 
formed  In-  the  Boys  Town  Research 
Hospital  in  order  to  provide  a  national 
center  to  match  families  and  individu- 
als with  researchers  studying  heredi- 
tary hearing  joss.  To  register,  or  tor 
more  information,  contact:  Boys  Town 
Research  Register  for  Hereditary 
Hearing  Loss.  Boys  Town  National 
Research  liospitul.  (-402)  498-673^)  (V) 
or  (402)  (TDD). 


TEF/VATER 
Support 

l  iie  TKF  WVITR  Support  Network  pro- 
vitles  support  and  information  to  fami- 
lies and  publishes  a  cjuarterly  newslet- 
ter by  and  for  families  of  children  with 
Tracheoesophageal  Fistula . 

Ivsophageal  Anresia  and  \*A1ER  a.sso- 
ciaiion.  Contact;  TKF  V.VriiR  Support 
Network,  c  o  Terri  lUrke.  I'^.^Ol  C^irey 
I-ox  Road,  rpper  Madboro.  Ml)  Hr^l. 


Resources  for 
Familes  of  Children 
with  Cardiac 
Anomalies 

Congenital  1  leart  Anomalies — 
Support.  Ixlucation  Resources.  Inc. 
(cilASHR)  is  a  nonprofit  organi/aiit)n 
speciali/jng  in  the  needs  of  the  car- 
diac child  and  family.  CHASER  offers 
parcnt-to  parent  netw(^rking  tiirough 
a  national  database  that  matches  fam- 
ilies de:iling  with  similar  heart 
tiefecis.  surgeries,  accompanying  dis- 
orders, syndromes  and  other  specific 
needs.  The  organization  also  acts  as 
an  information  clearinghouse,  offer- 
ing resources  to  state  and  local  assis- 
tance j-jrograms  and  family  support 
groups.  (Quarterly  educational 
newsletters  contain  articles  ol  inter- 
est, professional  profiles,  and  news  of 
medical  advancemetits  in  the  treat- 
ment of  congenital  heail  defects. 

For  more  information,  contact: 
CHASHR.  Inc..  2112  N.  Wilkins  Rd.. 
Swanton.  Ohio  i.-^SSS.  n9  S2'^-SS'~S 


Publications 

•  I  he  SSI  Liaison  Neivsletter  is  a 

free  jniblicaiion  of  the  National  Center 
for  Policy  Coordination  in  Maternal 
and  Child  Health.  The  newsletter  is 
intended  for  those  interested  in 
resources  for  children  with  special 
health  care  needs,  and  serves  as  a 
forum  for  exciianging  ideas  and  infor- 
mation on  materials,  policies  and  regu- 
lations related  to  the  SSI  Program  for 
children.  To  receive  this  newsletter, 
contact;  John  Rei.ss.  National  Center  tor 
Policy  c:oordination.  S"^0()  S.W.  3uh 
St..  Suite  32.^.  Gainesville.  W  .^2008- 
5367.  (904)  392-S9()4.  Hxt.  2il- 

.\dditlonal  information  on  SSI  is 
available  through  the  SSI  Helping 
Kids  Video.  The  \  ideo  is  free  and 
can  be  ordered  from-.  .\1CH  Clearing 
ilou.se.  S2()l  Cireensboro  Drive.  Miite 
001).  McLean.  V\  22102.  ("03)  S21- 

Hxt.  2S  \..  Pax  C"03)  S21-209S. 
•  Fragile  X  Syndrome,  A 
Handbook  for  Parents  and 
Professionals,  published  in  1993. 
provides  die  latest  information  on 
1-ragile  X  including  characteristics. 


genetics  and  family  impact.  The  cost 
is  S2. 00.  Contact:  National  I-ragile  X 
1-oundation.  I  i4l  York  Street.  Suite 
215.  Denver.  CO  S0205. 

•  Hot  off  the  press  is  a  reader-friendly 
l">ook  entitled  The  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act:  A  Guide  for  People 
with  Disabilities,  Their  Families, 
and  Advocates,  This  (M-page  book, 
also  available  on  cassette,  explains 
how  the  .\D;\  prohibits  discrimination 
agamsi  .\mericans  with  di.sabilities  and 
how  the  AD.\  defines  "an  individual 
with  a  di.sability.*  Co.st  is  S8.00.  Order 
from;  PACER  Center.  f826  Chicago 
Ave.  S..  Minneapolis.  MN  17-1098. 
Make  checks  payable  to  PACER 
Center.  *  Specify  print  or  cas.sette. 

•  Another  source  of  information  on 
the  ADA  is  a  brochure  entitled  The 
Americans  ivith  Disabilities  Act: 
Questions  and  Answers,  It  is  free 
and  is  available  in  print  and  other  for- 
mats from  the  Public  Access  Section. 
Civil  Rights  Di\  ision.  I'.S.  Dept.  of 
Ju.stice.  Box  06738.  Washington. 
DC  2003'^-^r38.  (202)  5U-030T 

•  Computer-Disability  News  is  a 
(juarterly  newsletter  that  provides 


The  Greatest  Challenges 
Hold  the  Most  Promise 

Our  staff-intensive  unit  is  designed  for  smdents 
judged  beyond  the  treatment  capabilities  of  most  residential 
programs.  We  specialize  in  treatment  and  educational 
services  for  severely  dismrbed  children  and  young  adults 
who  engage  in  intense  aggression,  self-injury,  property 
destruction,  noncompliance  and  other  challenging  behaviors. 

Students  receive  intensive,  behavioraily  oriented,  state- 
of-the-art  programming  in  a  i:l  or  1:2  ratio.  Our  philosophy 
emphasizes  functional  communication  and  adaptive  skills 
that  compete  successfully  with  challenging  behaviors.  Our 
goal  is  for  students  to  u-ansition  to  less  suff-intensivc  set- 
tings once  they  increase  coping  skills  and  repertoires  of 
appropriate  behaviors. 

The  Staff  Intensive  Program  students  participate  in 
the  full  range  of  services  and  activities  provided  for  all  of 
our  smdents.  Referrals  are  received  throughout  the  year 
from  all  over  the  U.S. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Vincent  Strullw  Jr., 
Executive  Director. 

New  England 
Center  for 
Autisminc 

.^3  Turnpike  Road  •  Southboro,MA  01772  •  {508)481-1015 
Just  20  miles  from  Boston. 


7/i(  \(v*  Fni^iandi  tnitr 
na\  n  nafionat  repuUition 
f->r  ,1,  (  cptini^  vi  n  liijiu  uh 

''I  ir^f^nahlc.  r\t)n-pntuU\  v. 


Reaching  The  Unreachable 


...new  luipc  lor  children  wilh  auihui 


intormation  and  news  on  assistive 
icchnology  for  people  with  disabili- 
ties. Send  S18  (U.S.)  for  a  one-year 
subscription  to:  Communications. 
National  Easter  Seal  Society.  "0  East 
Lake  St..  Chicago.  IL  60()01-S90". 

•  inclusion  News  is  published  In* 
the  Centre  for  Integrated  Education  <S: 
Community.  A  copy  can  be  obtained 
by  sending  $2  to:  Inclusion  I^ress.  2  i 
Thome  Crescent.  Toronto.  Ontario. 
C.\N'.\DA  M6H  2S5, 

•  Air  Carrier  Access  is  a  free  book- 
let that  answers  common  questions 
about  air  travel.  Contact:  Eastern 
Paralyzed  Veterans  Association.  "2-20 
Astoria  Boulevard.  Jackson  Heights. 
New  York  11  .^"'O.  (800)  444-0120. 

•  Yes  You  Can!  is  a  3(>page  booklet 
to  help  young  people  with  learning 
disabilities  understand  and  help  them- 
.selves.  Send  S.^-'SO  to:  Communica- 
tions. National  Easier  Seal  Society.  "0 
East  Lake  Street.  Chicago.  IL. 

S907.  A  free  publications  catalogue  is 
also  available.  ■ 


Pkodi  (  .1  Si  low  (  AM-; 


ERIC 


WanderCARE  Monitoring  System 

Ashleigh  likes  to  be  free  to 
explore  the  outdoors  but  she 
doesn't  know  her  way  home. 
Fortunately  her  fanny  pack  contains 
a  small  transmitter  that  will  help  her 
mother  find  her  quickly. 

When  Ashleigh  left  the  yard  her 
mother  received  an  alert  from  the 
monitoring  and  tracking  console 
and  will  be  able  to  k)cate  her  over  a 
mile  away.  VC'anderC.\RE  is  FOA 
Market  Approved.  Write  or  call  for 
information. 

Contact:  Care  Electronics  Inc. 
574  Arapahoe  Road  Suite  2A 
Boulder,  CO  80303 
(303)  444-2273 
Fax  (303)447-3502 


For  the  first  12  years  of  his  life,  Jeffs  thoughts  were  locked 
inside  him. 

He  had  autism.  He  lived  in  a  world  his  family  and  teachers 
simply  couldn't  penetrate. 

At  one  particularly  low  point,  when  Jeff  was  eight  years  old,  his 
father  attended  a  seminar  where  parents  and  educators  talked  about 
helping  children  with  special  needs.  Discouraged  at  his  son's  lack  of 
progress,  the  father  shared  his  frustration  with  an  emotional  story 
that  touched  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it. 

Then,  he  offered  SI. 000  to  anyone  at  the  seminar  who  could  just 
teach  his  son  to  say  "dad."  No  one  responded. 

Last  year,  in  a  classroom  at  Heartspring,  with  his  father  standing 
beside  him,  Jeff  used  a  computer  keyboard  to  spell  out  a  very  special 
message:  "Dad.  I  love  you." 

More  of  Jeff  s  thoughts  come  tumbling  out  of  his  mind  every  day 
...  his  sense  of  humor,  his  feelings  about  having  autism  and  his 
hopes  for  the  future.  Jeff  s  dad  says  it  is  a  time  of  discovery  for  the 
rest  of  the  family  as  well.  "Just  because  he  didn't  talk  doesn't  mean 
he  had  nothing  to  say!" 

Today.  Heartspring  offers  individualized  programs  carefully 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  with  autism  ...  opening  the 
doors  of  their  silence  through  therapies  that  range  from  communica- 
tion books  to  computer  keyboards.  Education  teams,  with  parents  as 
critical  members,  have  designed  individualized  education  plans  that 
have  included  teaching  methods  such  as  facilitated  communication, 
auditory  training,  sensory  integration  and  the  TEACCH  instruc- 
tional method.  Our  goal  is  to  achieve  shorter  lengths  of  stay  and 
transition  to  full  inclusion  in  a  regular  classroom  whenever  possible. 

If  you  have  a  child  with  autism,  call  Heartspring  for  more 
information.  We  have  new  teaching  methods  and  communication 
techniques  that  might  help  you  reach  your  unreachable  child. 

A  lifeskills  learning  center 


2400  Jardine  Drive 

Wichita,  Kansas  67219-4699 

1-800-835-1043 
fi^/j  


S(  He  H  )l  s.  (  .  Wll"^  I 

^0V(<;  Scftoof 

For  Children  With  Cerebral  Palsy 

Serving  children  with  multiple  disabilities  resulting  from 
cerebral  palsy  or  traumatic  brain  injury  who  need  compre- 
hensive, individually  structured  programs  that  include: 


•  Physical  Therapy 

•  Occupational  Therapy 

•  Speech  and 
Language  Therapy 

•  Communication  Aids 


» Special  Education 

*  Music  Therapy 

>  Special  Medical 
Attention 

•  Adapted  Recreational 
Activities 


HMS.  open  to  students  two  to  21  years,  offers  all  of  these 
services  and  more.  The  experienced  staff  and  well-respected 
consultants  provide  strong  interdisciplinary  programs  forday 
and  residentia!  students  at  the  licensed  private  school. 

For  more  information  write  or  call: 
Diane  L  Gallagher.  Director 
HMS  School  for  Children  with  Cerebral  Palsy 
4400  Baltimore  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  PA  19104 
(215)222-2566 


Empowering 
individuals  to  Share 
Their  God-given  Gifts 
with  the  Community 

St.  John's  Villa,  founded  in  1948,  is  a  private,  Catholic,  non- 
profit residential  community  providing  a  caring,  loving 
environment  which  enhances  the  growth  of  each  adult 
resident  towards  self-acceptance  and  respect.  The  Villa 
integrates  a  residential  adult  population  with  mild  to  severe 
mental  retardation  with  outreach  programs  In  Carroll  County 
attempting  to  empower  individuals  to  share  their  God-given 
gifts  with  the  community.  St.  John  s  Villa,  nestled  in  the  hills 
of  northeastern  Ohio,  resembles  a  small  rural  community 
and  is  located  near  the  friendly  town  of  Carrollton. 


Services 

Vocational  Training 
'  Speech  and  Language 

Development 
'  Physical  Education 

and  Swimming 
•  Case  Management 

Services 


Provided 

•  Leisure  Activities 

•  Personal  Living  Skills 

•  Social  and  Domestic 
Skill  Training 

•  Community-based 
Supportive  Employment 
and  Living 


St.  John's  Villa 


For  Information  Contact: 
Sister  Elaine  Weber.  O.S.F. 
Executive  Director 
(216)  627-9789 


Mailing  Address: 
P.O.  Box  457 
620  Roswell  Rd.  N.W. 
Carrollton.  OH  44615 


Crystal  Springs  School 


Providing  quality  residential,  special  education  and 
treatment  services  in  a  pfofessionally  caring,  homeli<e  environ- 
ment since  1953. 

Approved  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion as  a  special  educatbn  resource. 

LicGTised  by  the  Massachusetts  Office  for  Children. 

Sen/ing  severely  and  profoundly  multiply  handicapped 
children  and  young  adults  aged  3-22. 

60  acre  campus  in  Southeast  Massachusetts,  ciose  to 
Boston,  Cape  Cod,  Providence  and  Newport  R.I 

For  information.  Phase  Call: 
Cheryl  Andradft,  Adniissionft  Coordinator 
(506)  644-5S37 


Special  Care 
for 

Special  People 

Progressive  education,  home  environment  tor  the 
mentally  handicapped  child  and  adult.  Oppor- 
tunity for  educational  progress  at  any  age— multi- 
ple recreational  and  social  activities.  A  year-round 
program  with  an  active  and  full  lifestyle  among 
friends  on  a  600-acre  bluegrass  estate.  Est.  1893. 

Phone  502'875'4664  or 
write  for  brochure 

THE  STEWART  HOME  SCHOOL 

Box  20.  Frankfort.  KY  40601 

John  R  Stewart,  M.D..  resident  Physictan 


S(  liools.  CWHN       Kl>!l)l.\(  is  (,( 
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Th#  Giodcn  Csntafi  Inc. 


NATIONALLY 
RECOGNIZED 
EDUCTION  AND 
TREATMENT 
FACnJTY 


Serx'ing  children  young  adults  with  autism  and 
other  developmental  disabilities. 

•  Residential  and  day  ser\  ices 

•  Relaxation.  imager\'  and  other  positive  self- 
control  techniques 

•  Academic  and  \  ocarional  programs 

•  Supponed  employment 

•  small,  personal  client  residences 

•  Highly  trained  and  de\'oted  staff 


The  Groden  Center,  Inc. 

.S6  Mount  Hope  Ave. 
Providence.  RI  02906 
(401)  2"  4-63 10 


"THEIR  COMMUPOTY 


WITH  OUR  HELP^' 

Pri\-ate.  nonprofit  community  for  adults  with 
dev  elopmental  disabilities.  Residential  and 
day/e\-ening  programs  and  services. 

•  Paid  Job  Training 

•  .Arts  Acti\itics. 

•  Therapeutic  recreation. 

•  Case  management. 

•  125-acre  wooded  env'ironment. 

Annandale  at  Suwanee,  Inc. 

3500  Annandale  Lane.  Box  7 
Suwanee.  GA  30174 
(404)  V  4S-H381 


f^lf^  BERKSHIRE  MEADOWS 

Qi^  aaJ^A  private  y  non-profit  residential  school  for  children  and  adolescents 
„,  /    ^    ^    who  are  developmentally  delayed  and  multiply  disabled 


Where  a  nunuring,  home-like  atmosphere  combines 
with  state-of-the-an  facilities  and  intensive  therapy 
to  allow  children  to  achieve  their  maximum  potential. 

Beautiful  campus  in  the  heart  of  the  Berkshire  hills 
with  cheery,  comfortable  semi-private  rooms 
Innovative  learning  center  with  unique,  year-round 
curriculum 

Hydrotherapy  in  an  indoor  therapy  pool  and  hubbard  tank 
Augmentative  communication  systems  developed  along 
with  total  communication 
Intensive  physical  therapy 
Around-the-clock  advanced  medical  care 
Associations  with  leading  specialists  and  major 
medical  centers 
Affiliation  with  SUNY 
Parent  association  and  open-door  visiting 

Contact:  Gail  W.  Charpentier,  Director 
Berkshire  Meadows 
RFD  #1,  249  Nonh  Plain  Road 
Housaionic,  MA  01236 


(413)  528-2523 


Marketplace 


Adaptive  Equipment 

Manifest  Enterprises 

R.R.  2Box2l58 

Brandon.  VT  05733 

(802)  247-3700 
Automatic  dispensers  that  feature 
adaptive  switch-activated  control  and 
portable,  rechargeable  battery 
power.  Selection  includes:  Drink 
Dispenser.  Dnnking  "Fountain". 
Sprayer.  Liquid  Soap  Dispenser,  Pet 
Feeder'.  Pet  'Watered.  Call  or  write 
for  a  FREE  detailed  brochure. 


Attention  Deficit 
Disorder 

A.O.D./Hyperactive  children  are 
being  helped  without  drugs.  Call 
(800)  321-3287. 

Clothing 

Kids  At  Large,  Inc. 

BIdg.  32,  Endlcott  St.  Dept.  081 7 

Norwood.  MA  02062 

(617)  769-8575 
Catalog  of  large  sized  clothes  for 
boys  and  girls  up  to  260  lbs. 
Casual,  comfortable  styles  from 
jeans  to  dresses  and  swimsuits. 


Cribs  &  Youth  Beds 

HARD  Manufacturing  Co.Jnc 

230  Grider  Street 

Buffalo.  NY  14215 

(800)  USE-HARD 
The  #1  mfg.  sets  the  standard  for 
safety  in  hospitals.  216  colorful  mod- 
els available.  HARD  wit!  adapt  prod- 
ucts to  meet  your  special  requirement. 


incontinence 

Access  Medical  Supply 

2006  Crown  Plaza  Drive 

Columbus.  OH  43235 

(800)  242-2460 
ATTENDS  YOUTH  BRIEFS.  Fit 
children  35-75  lbs.  $51 .95/cs  (96). 
Free  Delivery.  Mention  this  ad  to 
receive  a  free  tub  of  Attends 
Disposable  Washcloths  ($8.25 
value)  with  your  first  order!  We  also 
carry  Depend.  Serenity,  other 
items.  Call  for  our  Free  Catalog! 

Top  Drawers 

90V'  Main  St. 

Hopkins.  MH  55343 

(612)  933-8231 
TOP  DRAWERS  offers  waterproof 
products  for  girls  and  boys  of  all 
ages  and  adults.  100%  cotton  dia- 
pers and  bright  colorful  nylon  cov- 
ers are  washable  and  reusable. 


Discreet  home  delivery.  Free  cata- 
log available.  Please  call  for  more 
information. 


Monitoring  Systems 

Care  Electronics 

5741  Araphoe  Rd..  Suite  2A 
Boulder.  CO  80303 
(303)  444-CARE  (2273) 
WanderCARE  Systems  notify  care- 
givers when  their  wanderer  leaves 
home.Locate  them  up  to  ONE 
MILE  away.  FREE  catalog. 


Resources/Special  Needs 

LINCS-BBSC/OPHP, 

535  Race  Street.  #140 

San  Jose.  CA95126 

(408)  294-6933  BBS 

(408)  288-5010  Voice 
Electronic  bulletin  board  housing 
hundreds  of  resources  for  families 
and  prof,  caring  for  t  hildren  with 
special  needs.  Four  components: 
resource  directory,  file  database, 
event  calendar  and  electronic  mail. 
No  registration  or  on-line  charges. 
Settings:  N-8-1. 24(K)  baud,  24  hrs. 


Software 

Microsystems  Software 

600  Worcester  Road 
Framlngham.  MA  01701 
(508)  879-9000 
HandtWARE  enables  arxj  improves 
access  to  PC's  (or  the  mobility-impair- 
ed, speech-impaired  and  heanng- 
impaired.  Worths  with  off-the-shelf  pro- 
grams, generic  switches  &  industry- 
standard  speech  synthesizers.  S20'& 
6.95  s&h.  Please  wnte  to  Micro-sys- 
tems Software  tor  more  info. 

Microsystems  Software 

600  Worcester  Road 
Framlngham.  MA  01701 
(508)  879-9000 
MAGic  &  MAGic  Deluxe  magnify  PC 
or  laptop  VGAySVGA/XGA  screen, 
text  and  graphics  programs  2X. 
Deluxe  magnifies  text-based  apps.  up 
to  12X,  Work  with  adapted  access 
software.  MAGic:  $79.  Deluxe: 
S295  plus  85  s&h.  Please  wnte  to 
Microsystems  Software  for  more  info. 

Toys  &  Hobbies 

TFH  (USA)  LTD. 

4449  Gibsonia  Road 

GIbsonia,  PA  15044 

(412)  444-6400 
FREE  CATALOG!  Fun  and 
achievement  products  for  children 
with  special  needs.  Call  or  write  for 
more  information. 


Partniing 
Your 
Child  J- 
With  A 


Mew, 

Warm  Wisfies  {For  A 

f 

Safe  J^nd^^appy  iHofiday 
Season,  From  'Everyone 
M  'E?(ceptiona[ (Parent! 


Im  OKM \l  !()\   I'll \1  M.\niKS.  I'KOM  I^IOPU"  WHO  (  ^  ARI- 


Van  Conversion  Dealers 


Connecticut 

Drive*Ma$ter,  Inc. 

9  Spieiman  Road 

Fairfield,  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center;  raised 
tops/doors;  drop  floors;  custom  dri- 
ving equipment:  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts. 
Ricon,  IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC 
touch  pad  systems.  41  yrs.  of  ser- 
vice to  the  disabled  community. 
Please  call  for  more  information. 


Florida 

Action  Mobility 

1925  10th  Ave.  No. 

Lake  Worth.  FL  33461 

(407)  582-6500 

(800)  432-1459  in  FL 
FullaMinhVanmodificatjons.  Scooter 
&  wheelchair  lifts,  lifts,  drop  floor,  raised 
roof,  kxkdowns.  drrving  equipment 
Install,  customce,  repair.  Ail  mfgs. 


Georgia 

DuraMed  Driving  Systems,  Inc. 

1543  15th  Street 
Augusta.  GA  30901 
(800)  637-1378 

Ojstom  driving  systems,  wtilcrir.  scooter 

lifts,  etevators.  van  ooovefscns.  IMS. 

Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River.  Rcon.  EMC. 

MPD,  EZ  Lock.  NMEDA  &  MED  group. 


Indiana 

Forward  Motions,  Inc. 

214  Valley  Street 
Dayton.  OH  45404 
(513)  222-5001 

Full-size/Minl-Van  modtotror^.  new/ 
used,  lifts,  drop  fkxx.  raised  roof,  lock 
downs,  driving  equfp.  NMEDA  menv 
bar  Owned  by  person  with  a  disability. 


Kentucky 

Forward  Motions,  Inc. 

214  Valley  Street 

Dayton.  OH  45404 

(513)  222-5001 
FuH-size/Mini-Van  modrficadons.  new/ 
used.  Wis,  drop  ftoor,  raised  roof,  lock 
downs,  driving  equip.  NMEDA  inenv 
ber.  Owned  by  person  with  a  disability. 


Mississippi 

Comet  Vans,  Inc. 

2111  E.  Canal  St. 
Picayune.  MS  39466 
(601)799-1417 


New  Jersey 

Areola  Mobility 

51  Kero  Road 
Caristadt,  NJ  07072 
(201)  507-8500/{800)ARCOU-1 
New-Used-Trade-Lease-Buy.  Full 
Sized,  mini,  rear  and  side  entry  We 
carry  products  from  the  following 
manufacturers:  Braun,  KneeKar. 
Vantage.  Ricon.  and  Pick-A-Lift.  K 
we  don't  have  it.  we  ll  find  it! 
Financing  is  available.  NMEDA 
Member.  Please  call  for  more  info. 


Drive*Master,  Inc. 

9  Spieiman  Road 

Fairfield,  N J  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors:  drop  floors;  custom  dri- 
ving equipment;  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech..  Crow  River  lifts. 
Ricon.  IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC 
touch  pad  systems.  41  yrs.  of  ser- 
vice to  the  disabled  community. 
Please  call  for  more  information. 


New  York 

Barrier  Free  Systems,  Inc. 

165  Freeman's  Bridge  Road 

Scotia.  NY  12302 

(518)  346-4169 
We  sell  and  install  equipment  m 
the  aid  of  transportation  for  the 
physically  challenged-  For  more 
information,  give  us  a  call! 


Drive-Master,  Inc. 

9  Spieiman  Road 

Fairfield,  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors:  drop  floors:  custom  dn- 
ving  equipment:  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech.,  Crow  River  lifts. 
Ricon.  IMS.  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC 
touch  pad  systems.  41  yrs.  of  ser- 
vice to  the  disabled  community. 
Please  call  for  more  infomiation. 


Ohio 

Forward  Motions,  Inc. 

214  Valley  Street 

Dayton.  OH  45404 

(513)  222-5001 
FuH^^Mini-Van  nrwdifications.  new/ 
used,  lifts,  drop  floor,  raised  roof,  kxk 
downs,  driving  ecpp.  NMEDA  menv 
ber.  Owned  by  person  with  a  disability. 


TRI-STATE  MOBILITY 

Canton.  OH 

(800)343-3150 

Tolodeo,  OH 

(800)345-3150 
One  of  the  largest  inventones  of 
used  handicapped  vans.  Nationwide 
delivery  available  on  request. 


Oregon 

Disabled  Driving  Systems,  inc 

268  1/2  Madison  Street 

Eugene,  OR  97402 

(503)  344-3402 
Full  sennce  &  repair  ctr..  raised  tops/ 
doors,  drop  floors,  distributors  for 
Ricon.  Crow  River,  Mobile  Tech. 
Braun,  Lifts  Bruno  Scooter  lifts, 
EMC.  IMS  Mini-Vans. 

Pennsylvania 

Drive*Master,  Inc. 

9  Spieiman  Road 

Fairfield.  NJ  07004 

(201)808-9709 
Full  service  mobility  center:  raised 
tops/doors:  drop  floors;  custom  dri- 
ving equipment:  distributors  for 
Mobile  Tech.,  Crow  River  lifts, 
Ricon,  IMS,  EZ  Lock,  and  EMC 
touch  pad  systems.  41  yrs.  of  ser- 
vice to  the  disabled  community. 
Please  call  for  more  information. 

South  Carolina 

DuraMed  Driving  Systems,  Ir 

1543  15th  Street 

Augusta,  GA  30901 

(800)  637-1378 
Custom  driving  systems.  whWx,  scoote 
lifts,  elevators,  van  conversions.  IMS. 
Mobie  Tech.,  Crow  River.  Ricon.  EMC, 
MPO,  EZ  Lock.  NMEDA  &  MED  group. 

Texas 

Advanced  Conversions 

2105  N.  Beach  Street. 

Fort  Worth,  TX  76111 

(817)  834-1003 
Guy  Tucker,  President.  Adaptive 
vehk^le  modifications.  NMEDA  mem 
ber.  6  yrs.  in  business.  Buy-sell-traA 
lease  new  and  used  equipment. 
Wheetehair/scooter  lifts.  24  hour  sei 
vices.  Sale/Service:  Ricon.  Bruno, 
Mobil-Tech.  EMC.  EZ  Lock.  MPD. 
MPS,  Kneel  KAR,  Care  Concepts. 


ERLC 


National 

American  Discount  Medical 

DONT  PAY  RETAIL .  Discounts  to 
50%  on  all  brands.  FREE 
BROCHURE  (800)  877-9100 


Massachusetts 

Atlantic  Rehab.,  Inc. 

81  Rumford  Ave. 

Waltham.  MA  02254-9055 

(617)  894-0069 
Atlantic  Rehab,  specializes  in 
PecJiatncMoWity  and  Seating.  Sales 
andSeivjce.  Please  call  for  more 
infoimatKXi. 


Equipment  Dealers 


New  York 

Dowd  Rental  &  Sates 

100  Main  Street 

Buffalo,  NY  14202 

(716)  883-8188 
Dowd  has  been  servbng  the  arsa 
since  1930.  For  personal  sendee  and 
quaWy  equipment  and  further  informa- 
tion call  Dowd  Rental  &  Sales.  Inc. 


Rehabco  ' 

1513  0lmstead  Ave. 

Bronx,  NY  14202 

(716)  883-8188 
45  years  as  New  Yori('s  oldest  and 
best  Rehab,  dealer.  Experts  tn  chil- 
drens(TK)bility&custonft  seating.  Full 
time  therapist  for  evakjatKJns  at  our 
newfaolity.  Ask  for  our  295  page 
Technology  Guide.  Please  call  or 
write  us  today  for  nrxxe  nfonnatton 
and  quality  servKe. 


Oklahoma 

Loyal  LaPlante  Supply  Co. 

6702  E.  11th  St. 

Tulsa.  OK  74112 

(918)  835-6381 
Custom  seating.  Check  Marc  certi- 
fied repairs.  Authonzed  Check  Marc 
Repair  Center.  We  carry  most  prod- 
ucts &  advertised  in  this  magazine. 

Pennsylvania 

Dowd  Medical  Equlpmnet 

904  Pennsylvania  Ave. 

Pittsburgh.  PA  15221 

(412)  371-7300/(800)  MED-DOWD 
Trained  professionals  in  custotn. 
mobility,  seating  &  positiont'ig.  A  full 
sen^  Dept.  is  available  for  modifi- 
catk>ns  on  site.  Call  for  more  info. 


For  Information 
on  advertising 

In  our 
Stated-State 
Van  Conversion 
or 

Equipment  Dealers' Gull 
or  the  Marketplace 


Barbara  Nastro  at 
800^72-7368or 
201-6804874 


MEDIA 


ERIC 


Tax  Options 
and  Strategies 
for  People  with 
Disabilities 

hv  Stcivn  B.  Mendelsohn.  K.  /99.>. 
Published  hv  IXnyios  Pnhliccitn>ns.  ^S() 
Park  Arennc  S(nith.  Xew  >'orA'.  A  > 
10016,  Ti>  order  tall  l-SOO-\U-S(y(\^. 
9-5  EST.  with  credit  card  ififorniatiofi. 
or  write  to  the  above  address,  and 
enclose  check  for  579.95  phis  5>  ship- 
ping and  hafidlifi,^  per  order.  The  fol- 
lowinti  excerfyt  has  been  reprinted  with 
perm /'v-v/o / 1  from  the  pit hli.sher. 

Chapter  Four  Medical 
Expenses 

...Tlic  scope  and  iniricacies  ol  iIk*  lax 
codes  definition  ot  medical  expenses 
lake  cenier  siage  when  we  deal  wilh 
the  distinctive  expenses  that  people 
with  disabilities  incur. 

The  presence  or  al^sencc  of  a  dis- 
ability has  no  iu'arin.u  on  the  proce- 
dures we  use  to  compute  our  deduc- 
tion. Medical  care  expenses  that  exceed 

percent  ot  adjusted  gross  income 
<-\GI)  are  deductible  as  itemized 
deductions  on  our  tax  returns.  In 
order  to  itemize,  the  total  deductions 
from  all  cate.uories.  includini;  medical 
(.are.  must  exceed  the  Minouni  ot  the 
•standard  deduction.  Thus,  even  when 
an  expense  (jualities  as  medical  care. 
Us  actual  deductibility  depends  on 
meeting  two  conditions:  Do  we  ha\e 
enough  itemized  deductions  from  this 
and  other  sources  to  itemize:  and  do 
we  ha\e  enough  medical  care  expens- 
es to  get  o\*er  the  ".^  percent  ot  AGI 
deductibihty  threshold?  These  two 
(juestions  are  linked  because  in  assess- 
ing our  total  itemized  deductions,  only 
those  health  care  costs  exceeding  the 
"".S  percent  are  included  in  the  calcula- 
tion... 

People  with  disabihties  incur  many 
costs  that  others  do  not.  They  may 
need  to  purchase  assistive  technologN 
devices,  or  rehabilitation,  personal 
assistance,  or  other  serv  ices.  They  ma\ 
pay  heightened  costs  for  transportation: 
they  may  need  to  modity  their  homes 
to  make  them  accessible:  or  they  may 
incur  any  nuniber  of  other  costs  that 
result  tVom  the  interplay  between  the 
disability  and  their  attempts  to  reduce 
its  impact  on  their  lixes... 


Legal  Basis  for  Deductibility 

The  deduction  for  "MedicaL  Dental, 
etc.  Expenses"  is  set  forth  in  Section 
213  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Subsection  (d)  provides  the  defini- 
tion of  medical  care,  h  includes 
amounts  paid  "for  the  diagnosis 
cure,  mitigation,  treatment  or  pre- 
vention of  disease  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affecting  any  structure  or 
function  of  the  body." 

For  people  with  disabilities, 
the  ke\'  words  in  this  definition 
are  mitigation  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affecting  any  structure 
or  function  of  the  body.  What 
do  these  words  mean,  and 
\\  hy  are  they  so  imp(;rtant?... 

...the  implications  of  the 
■structure  or  function"  language,  par- 
ticularly for  a.ssistive  technolog\\  are 
more  |:)rofound  than  ma\-  be  immedi- 
ately apparent. 

To  understand  these  implications, 
we  must  think  about  the  nature  and 
purposes  of  disability-related  costs. 
*!"he  maiority  of  disability-related  co.sts 
that  people  incur  do  not  result  from 
attempts  to  cure  or  treat  illness. 
People  with  disabilities  are  no  more 
or  no  less  ill  than  anyone  else.  What 
disability-related  costs  more  typically 
involve  is  the  effort  to  cope  with  the 
fu nctional  conseciuences  of  the 
impairment:  the  effort  to  find  alterna- 
tive strategies  for  performing  various 
activities  and  tasks,  and  to  achieve  a 
level  of  function  that  minimizes  the 
effects  of  the  disal:)ility  on  the  cjuality 
and  opportunities  of  life.  In  common 
j:)arlance.  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
disability-related  costs  that  people 
incur  represent  the  attempt  to  com- 
pensate for  the  effects  of  the  function- 
al impairment. 

For  these  expenses,  mitigation  is 
the  key  word  in  the  law.  Many  people 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  seeking  a 
cure,  but  for  growing  numbers  of 
people,  getting  on  the  day-to-day 
Ixisiness  of  living  represents  their  cen- 
tral and  overriding  concern. 

^'hen  the  statute  speaks  of  mitiga- 
tion, it  does  not  refer  only  to  medical 
improvement,  although  those  are  the 
terms  in  which  many  people  still 
instincti\ely  respond.  It  connotes  some- 
thing broader:  mitigation  of  the  func- 
tional consequences  of  the  ^ii.sease  or. 


in  this  case,  of  the  impairment, 
^"e  mitigate  the  impairment  of  one  or 
another  function  or  structure  of  the 
body  w  hen  we: 

•  obtain  a  guide  dog  or  a  van  lift  to 
facilitate  our  mobility: 

•  purchase  a  closed -caption  decode i 
to  facilitate  access  to  the  audio  por- 
tion of  T\'  broadcasts: 

•  obtain  an  environmental  control  sys- 
tem to  operate  de\  ices  and  appliance? 
we  c-n  not  reach  or  manipulate  man 
uallv: 

•  pay  tor  the  training  and  technica 
support  necessary  to  utilize  any  o 
these  resources. 

.Mitigation  of  functional  impair 
ments  is  the  legal  logic  underlying  th< 
characterization  of  these  and  simiki 
costs  as  health  care  expenses.  Fach  c 
these  measures  affects  a  function  o 
structure  of  the  body.  This  is  the  hoo! 
on  which  their  deductibilir>-  is  hung... 

.Mitigating  the  effects  of  a  disabil: 
TV  by  providing  alternative  methods  ( 
t  unction  achieves  the  same  practic; 
result  as  restoration  of  the  function  b 
traditional  medical  means... 

Assistive  Technology  Device 
and  Other  Goods 

Our  medical  care  expenditures  ma 
be  divided  into  two  categories:  gooc 
(tangible  things  that  we  ixiy)  and  se 
\ices  (the  time,  expertise,  skills.  ( 
actions  of  others).  The  medical  cai 
deduction  embraces  both  types. 


The  deductihiliiy  of  goods  and 
services  interact  in  several  ways. 
Sometimes  goods  will  only  be 
deductible  if  recommended  by  a 
physician  or  other  credentialed  health 
care  provider.  Pharmaceuticals  are  the 
best  illustration  of  this  category  of 
goods.  Since  drugs  are  deductible 
only  when  prescribed,  a  physician's 
services  will  be  indispensable  to  their 
deductibility.  Other  times,  the  health 
professional's  diagnosis  or  recommen- 
dations, while  not  a  legal  prerequisite 
to  deductibility,  constitute  powerful 
evidence  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  expense.  With  goods  and  .serx'ices 
alike,  their  source,  nature,  and  pur- 
poses form  the  continuum  along 
which  deductibility  is  determined. 

People  with  disaiMlities  purcha.se 
many  of  the  .same  items  that  anyone 
el.se  u.ses.  Tax  issues  arise  when  the 
cost  is  for  a  disability-related  item. 
What  are  di.sability-related  expendi- 
ture.s?  Di.sability-related  items  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups:  items 
designed  or  modified  specifically  for 
use  by  an  individual  with  a  disability: 
items  in  common  use  that  acquire 
their  significance  through  some 
unique  fimctional  capacity  they  confer 
on  the  user  with  a  disability;  and 


items  that  combine  common  u.se  and 
specially  designed  components. 

A  hearing  aid  illustrates  the  first 
type,  since  no  (^ne  would  wear  one  in 
the  absence  of  a  hearing  impairment. 
A  magic  marker  is  a  simple  example 
of  the  second  t\'pe.  since  its  thick  and 
heavy  lines  may  be  the  only  tech- 
nique available  for  making  handwrit- 
ing legible  to  a  person  with  a  visual 
impairment.  For  the  individual  who 
finds  this  u.se  for  it.  the  felt -tipped  pen 
becomes  an  item  of  assistive  technolo- 
gy by  reason  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding its  selection  and  u.se. 

The  third  category  of  goods  is 
composed  of  devices  or  supplies  that 
are  panly  specialized  and  panly  main- 
.stream.  Consider  a  .standard  automo- 
bile equipped  with  hand  controls.  The 
automobile  it.self  is  .standard,  but  the 
add-on  hand  controls  are  designed  for 
u.se  by  a  person  with  a  physical  dis- 
ability. Among  categories  of  thi/ 
mixed-type  tech}iok)fi\\  computer  .sy.s- 
tems  that  include  .standard  hardware 
plus  specially-designed  peripherals  or 
software,  such  as  a  computer 
equipped  with  a  speech  synthesizer 
for  u.se  by  a  blind  person,  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  common. 

No  standard  tax  nomenclature  vet 


exists  to  describe  or  di.stinguish  thes) 
three  categories  of  devices.  We  wii 
refer  to  dedicated  devices,  that  i 
devices  designed  specifically  for  use  b' 
people  with  disabilities,  as  specid 
items.  Equipment  not  ordinarily  u.sed  ii 
any  disal:)ility-related  way  we  will  ca! 
ordimnyov  personal  use  iicms.  Device 
or  .systems  comprised  of  both  specia 
and  ordinary  components  we  shal 
term  rnixed  type  or  mixed  systems.  Thi 
terminology  comes  as  clo.se  as  possibl- 
to  the  relevant  tax  law  language. 

In  claiming  deductions,  taxpayer 
have  the  simplest  task  with  specia 
items.  If  the  nature  and  features  c 
such  devices  are  sufficient! 
explained,  no  one  would  .seriousl 
contend  that  their  purpo.se  was  othe 
than  mitigation  of  the  impact  of  a  di5 
ability  or  that 'they  did  not  affect 
.:tructure  or  function  of  the  body.  O 
this  basis,  deductibility  has  bee: 
accorded  to  such  purcha.ses  as: 

•guide  dogs  and  hearing  dogs  an< 
other  .ser\'ice  animals; 

•telecommunications  devices  for  th 
deaf  (TDDs); 

•closed-caption  T\'  decoders; 

•equipment  to  facilitate  reading  an 
writing  by  a  person  losing  sight;  and 


FREE  SAMPLES 


Save  up  to  60%  on  Disposable  Diapers 
And  We  Will  Deliver  Right  to  Your  Door 


To  order,  call  toll-free 

1-800-777-1111 

24  Hour  Service 
Ask  about  our  complete  catalog  including  Depend, 
Attends,  At  Ease,  Comfort  Dry,  Ultra  Shield.  Dri  Pride, 
Promise  and  No-Rinse  Products 

Woodbury  Products^  Inc. 


4410  Austin  Boulevard  -  Dept,  250 
Island  Park,  New  York  1 1558 


Carry  your  voice  in  STYLE  with  the 
Voicemate  Series  from  TASH 

Communication  doesn't  get  any  easien 


i 


2703  Switchmate  4  Direct  Select  plus  Direct  Single  Switch  Access 


2708  Scanmate  8  Direct  Select  plus  Automatic  or  Step  Scanning 

Now  you  can  say  what  you  want  to  say  wherever  you  go 
-  with  TASH's  portable  communication  aids.  There's  no 
simpler  way  to  record  and  play  your  messages  -  and  theii 
sound  quality  is  unbeatable!! 

INC. 

Phone  or  fax  us  for  more  details! 
t^VI  1 1    'T^^^*'  Aids  A  Systems  for  the  HerKlicapped  Inc 
.WBr  !■    Unit  1  -  91  Slalion  Street,  Ajax.  ON.  Canada  LIS  3H2 
Phor^e  (905)  686-4129  •  Fax  (905)  68G-6895 
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FOR  EVALUATING  C.N.S.  DEVELOPMENT.  (2nd 
Ed.,  9th  Ptg.)  '81,  72  pp.  (SVi  x  VAl  78  iL,  1  table, 
$23.50. 


□  Soby,  leanette  M.- PRENATAL  EXPOSURE  TO 
DRUGS/ALCOHOL:  Characteristics  and  Educational 
Implications  of  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  and  Co- 
caine/Polydrug  Effects.  '94,  128  pp.  (7  x  10),  4  il. 

□  Adamo-Tumminelli,  Pat-AGUIDETO  PEDIATRIC 
TRACHEOTOMY  CARE.  (2nd  Ed.)  '93,  114  pp.  (8/2 
X  11),  46  il.,  spiral  (paper). 

□  V^ughan,  C.  Edwin-THE  STRUGGLE  OF  BLIND 
PEOPLE  FOR  SELF-DETERMINATION:  The  Depen- 
dency*Rehabilitation  Conflict;  Empowerment  in  the 
Blindness  Community.  93,  256  pp.  (7  x  10),  3  il, 
$41.00. 

□  Kass.  Corrine  E.  &  Cieborne  D.  Maddux- A  HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT  VIEW  OF  LEARNING  DISABILI- 
TIES:  From  Theory  to  Practice.  93,  222  pp.  (7  x 

10),  3  il..  545.75. 

□  Kluwin,  Thomas  N.  &  Michael  S.  Stinson-DEAF 
STUDENTS  IN  LOCAL  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS: 
Backgrounds,  Experiences,  and  Outcomes.  '93, 174 
pp.  (7  X  10),  30  il.,  10  tables,  $38.75. 

□  Jones,  Carroll  j.-CASE  STUDIES  OF  MILDLY 
HANDICAPPED  STUDENTS:  Learning  Disabled, 
MiMly  Mentally  ReUrded,  and  Behavior  Disordered. 

'92,236  pp.  (7  X  10).  $47.75. 

□  Duran,  Elva- VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AND  EM- 
PLOYMENT  OF  THE  MODERATELY  AND  SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED  AND  AUTISTIC  ADOLESCENT 
WITH  PARTICULAR  EMPHASIS  TO  BILINGUAL 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION.  '92,  182  pp.  (7  x  10).  21  il.. 
$37.75. 

□  Oberley,  Edith  T.  &  Terry  0.  Oberley- UNDER- 
STANDING  YOUR  NEW  LIFE  WITH  DIALYSIS:  A 
Patient  Guide  for  Physical  and  Psychological  Ad- 
justment. (4th  Ed.)  '92,  194  pp.,  (7  x  10),  43  il., 
2  tables,  $29.75,  paper 

□  Higgins,  Paul  C.-The  Challenge  of  Educating 
Together  DEAF  AND  HEARING  YOUTH  Making 
Mainstreaming  Work.  '90, 198  pp.  (7  x  10),  $38.25. 

□  Rose,  Harriet  Vv^allace-SOMETHING'S  WRONG 
WITH  MY  CHILD!  A  Straightforward  Presentation 
to  Help  Professionals  and  Parents  to  Better  Unde^ 
stand  Themselves  in  Dealing  With  the  Emotionally- 
Charged  Subject  of  Disabled  Children.  '87,  210  pp. 
(7  X  10),  $35.75. 

□  Wicka,  Don'^a  Konkel  &  Mervyn  L.  Falk-ADVICE 
TO  PARENTS  OF  A  CLEFT  PALATE  CHILD.  (2nd 
Ed.)  '82,  80  pp.,  6  il..  $19.25. 

□  Thompson,  Richard  H.  &  Gene  Stanford -CHILD 
LIFE  IN  HOSPITALS:  Theory  and  Practice,  81, 

286  pp..  1  table.  $36.50,  spiral  (paper). 

□  Kay.  laneG.-CRAFTS  FOR  THE  VERY  DISABLED 
AND  HANDICAPPED:  For  All  Agw.  77,  224  pp. 

(8V2  X  11).  120  il..  $36.50.  spiral  (paper). 
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•  liand  controLs  and  lift  equipmeni  for 
motor  vehicle  operation  and  access. 

The  list  of  special  items  chat  have 
been  accorded  deductibility  may  seem 
sliort.  Although  a  vast  array  of  devices 
meet  the  definition  of  special  items, 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  these  have  been 
the  subject  of  court  decisions  or  admin- 
istrative rulings.  This  could  mean  either 
that  people  are  not  seeking  deductions 
for  such  goods  or  that  the  IRS  is  granti- 
ng deductions  when  claimed.  Based  on 
anecdotal  evidence  from  many  taxpay- 
ers with  disabilities,  we  believe  it 
means  a  little  of  both. 

Even  if  litigation  over  special  items 
were  common,  the  law  could  never 
keep  pace  with  the  lapid  proliferation 
of  such  new  txhnology.  Thus,  taxpay- 
ers must  always  extrapolate  from  what 
has  already  been  decided  to  the  facts  of 
their  own  cases...  ^' 

...The  ordinary  home  computer  is 
probably  the  be.st  example  of  a  per- 
sonal use  item  that  becomes  disability- 
related  because  of  how  it  is  used. 
Mixed-system  cases  which  frequently 
involve  the  personal  computer  as  their 
ordinary  component  present  the  most 
vexing  problems  here.  All  the  issues 
of  proof  that  we  have  discussed  are 
involved  in  securing  its  deductibility. 
Since  a  computer  can  be  used  for 
many  purposes  by  any  member  of  the 
household,  how  can  you  prove  that  it 
was  purchased  and  used  to  meet  a 
disability-related  need?  Moreo\*er. 
what  is  the  nature  of  such  a  need? 
Tnder  what  circum.stances  does  a 
computer  mitigate  a  fimctionai  disabil- 
ity, and  what  medical  or  other  evi- 
dence would  document  this  role? 

Depending  on  the  circumstances, 
there  may  be  .several  ways  to  a.ssem- 
bie  and  prove  the  key  facts.  Perhaps 
ihe  purcha.se  of  a  computer  was  rec- 
ommended by  a  rehabilitation  ser\'ices 
agency,  by  an  assistive  technology  ser- 
vice provider,  or  even  by  a  physician. 
Perhaps  the  [xtrticular  model  chosen 
was  dictated  by  its  interface  capabili- 
ties with  specialized  perij^herals  or 
adaptive  software.  Maybe  the  comput- 
er was  bought  as  part  f)f  a  turnkey 
system  along  v^'ith  adaptive  compo- 
nents. IVxssibly  the  family  ain  .idy  had 
a  computer  that  the  individual  with 
the  disability  was  unable  to  use. 
Maylx'  features  that  nondisai:)led  users 
would  need  were  removed  or  omitted, 
such  as  the  monitor  In  the  case  of  a 
computer  bought  by  a  blind  user. 


Perhaps  oniy  specialized  scjftware  ^vas 
purchased  for  .Aise  ^iih  the  machine, 
making  its  use  awkward  or  impossible 
for  a  person  without  the  disability... 

When  you  stop  to  ahjilyze  them,  the 
possibilities  are  virtually  limitless.  If  you 
purchased  the  computer  to  compensate 
for  a  disability,  some  facts  that  will  help 
prove  it  are  hound  to  exist! 

What  is  the  di.sability-related  need 
that  gives  rise  to  the  purchase  of  a 
computer?  In  mixed-system  situations, 
this  is  often  the  major  hurdle.  The  diffi- 
cukies  a.ssociated  with  showing  such  a 
need  are  illustrated  in  the  law's  treat- 
ment of  the  automobile.  .  Although  the 
specialized  hand  controls  for  driving  it 
and  the  wheelchair Jiftior  entering  and 
leaving  it  are  now  routinely  includable 
under  the  definition  of  medical  expens- 
es, the  car  itself  is  not  deductible.  .This 
is  becau.se  the  disability  does  not  give 
rise  to  the  need  for  the  car:  in  mo.st 
places  in  this  country,  a  car  is  a  practi- 
cal necessity"  whether  one  is  disabled  or 
not.  From  the  tax  law  standpoint,  the 
hand  controls  or  wheelchair  lift  qualifv' 
as*medical  care  expenses  precisely 
because  they  permit  access  to  and  use 
of  the  motor  vehicle. 

The  .same  logic  applies  to  special- 
ized hardware  peripherals  or  software 
used  by  people  with  vark)us  disabili- 
ties to  access  and  u.se  the  home  com- 
puter. After  all.  it  is  not  the  computer 
that  mitigates  the  disability,  but  the 
specialized  access  tools  that  do  so  by 
giving  us  access  to  and  u.se  of  it.  For 
the  \ehicle  or  computer  to  be 
deductible,  something  more  needs  to 
be  shown.  In  their  attempts  to  show 
this  something  more,  taxpayers  have 
adopted  various  approaches.  Under 
the  current  state  of  the  law,  none  is 
entirely  satisfactory  for  -showing  the 
necessary  connection  between  the 
personal  use  item  in  question  and  its 
role  in  overcoming  a  disability. 

The  most  comF>elling  case  for  the 
deductibility  of  mainstream  ecjuipment 
is  presented  by  an  individual  who 
uses  a  standard  computer  to  drive  an 
envinmmental  control  unit  (HCl')  to 
turn  on  lights^  open  and  clo.se  doors, 
access  the  telephone,  or  activate 
kitchen  and  other  appliances.  Fhe 
I:CU.  which  functions  with  a  computer 
at  its  core,  is  the  only  means  by  which 
these  functk)ns  can  be  independently 
performed,  the  only  scnirce  of  control 
over  one's  physical  environment.  Lse 
of  the  HCU  system  is  not  a  matter  of 


marginal  preference  or  relative  conve- 
nience: it  makes  the  difference 
between  bein^»  able  and  unable  tc 
perform  a  num.^er  of  basic  life  func 
tions. 

...At  one  tim-v'  the  IRS  and  the  ta> 
court  tended  to  look  not  only  a 
whether  the  items  in  question  helpec 
to  overcome  the  effects  of  a  disability 
but  also  at  what  structure  or  functior 
of  the  body  the  taxpayer  intended  tc 
affect  Using  this  line  of  reasoning,  j 
deduction  was  sometimes  deniec 
1>ecause  an  item  was  used  to  meet  ; 
personal  rather  than  a  medical  need 
because  it  was  acquired  for  the  conve 
nience  rather  than  the  treatment  of  th< 
taxpayer,  or  becau.se  the  live  activitie. 
and  bodily  functions  to  which  th< 
item  contributed  were  not  basic  o 
important  enough.  Fortunately.  thos< 
days  seem  long  behind  us.  As  on< 
court  put  it.  the  functions  to  be  a  me 
liorated  need  not  be  limited  to  eatinp 
sleeping,  and  going  to  the  bathroom. 

Thus,  it  is  now  clear  that  efforts  t< 
mitigate  functional  limitations  cai 
qualify  for  the  medical  expens< 
deduction,  whatever  function  or  struc 
ture  of  the  body  is  involved.  This  ha 
been  made  especially  clear  in  hom- 
modification  cases.  For  example 
deduction  has  been  allowed  fo 
enclosing  the  passageway  betwee: 
garage  and  house  so  a  taxpayer  with 
serious  mobility  impairment  woul' 
not  be  exposed  to  the  difficulty  an- 
potential  danger  walking  on  ic 
entailed.  Similarly,  another  tax  paye 
Vi'ith  a  serious  disability  was  granted 
deduction  for  equipment  to  facilitat 
his  movement  from  one  part  to  th 
other  of  his  split-level  property 
Obviously,  going  between  ho  u.se  an 
car  or  Ixitween  levels  of  one's  propei 
ty  are  not  major  life  activities,  but  th 
mobility  that  underlies  one's  capacit 
to  do  them  is. 

When  an  expense  is  deductibl< 
certain  related  costs  are  also  likely  t 
be  deductible.  If  a  device  or  applianc 
is  deductible,  the  costs  of  its  upkee 
and  maintenance  are  also  deductible 
This  comes  into  play  with  .service  cor 
tracts  on  equipment  and  with  oth< 
Hiainte  nance  and  repair  cost; 
Supplies  necessary  to  operate 
deductible  device,  such  as  batterie 
paper  and  the  like,  also  qualify  f( 
deduction.  However,  follow-up  cos 
are  deductible  only  as  long  as  th 
need  for  the  equipment  continues.  ■ 
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Books  for  Parents  &  Professionals 

Planning  for  the  Future.  \  new  ly 

published  iOO  page  hook  provides 
jxirenis  ot"  a  child  with  a  disai")iliiy 
w  ith  eoniprehensix  e  information  on 
lile  and  estate  planning.  $24.95 
(+$3.S{)  scih).  Exceptional  Parent, 
Dept.  12  P.O.  Box  Brick.  N.J. 

08723  or  call  (800)  S3S-1910. 


Recipes  For  Inclusion  Recipes  to  l^e 
made  by  severely  disabled  individuals 
along  with  their  non-disabled 
[X*ers.  family-  Large  print,  spiral- 
lK)U  nd,  S2  pages  $3.00.  Metro  East 
GLRS,  2  nS-C  North  Dmid  Hills 
Road,  N.I-.,  Atlanta.  GA  30329. 

Letting  Go  by  Connie  Post.  P.ook  of 
poems  describing  the  exi'>enence  ot 
residential  placement  of  her  autistic 
son  $8.50  (incLs.  s&h).  .send  payment 
to  author:  4'"8  Encino  Dr.  Li%*ermore. 
CA  9'nS{).Still  avail.  Season  of  Love, 
Seasons  of  Love,  iier  orig.  book  of 
poems.  Price  S"^.0() 

Free-The  NEW  Special  Needs 
Project  Book  Catalog.  The  best 
books  from  all  publishers  about  dis- 
abilities. c:<)mprehensi\  e  resources  for 
parents,  children  il^  professionals. 
Special  Needs  Project,  3  i(>3  State 
street.  Santa  Badxira.  CA  9310S.  (800) 
333-(>8^v. 

Trace  Resource  Book,  1993-94 
Edition.  Directorv-  of  products  for  peo- 
ple with  disabilities-communication, 
controls  -.aid  computer  hardware/ .soft- 
ware, lllus..  93''  pp.  $40.  (+S12.50  if 
using  purcliase  order).  Checks  payable 
10  Univ.  of  Wise.  Trace  Center,  isuo 
Highland  A\e..  Rm  S-lSl.  .\Iadi.son.  W! 
S370S.  {()()8)  2()3-2309. 


Free  Book  Catalog:  The  1992 
Special  Needs  Catalog  teaiures  a 
collection  of  valuable  books  for  chil- 
dren with  disabilities  and  their  jxirents 
on  Down  ^ynurome.  C\\  autism,  .spec, 
ed.  and  more.  Please  contact 
Woodbine  House,  Vil^  Fishers  Ln.. 
RcH-kville.  MI)  208^2.  (8(H))  8  j3-T323. 


Living  With  A  Physical  Disability.  Jill 
Krementz  s  powerful  and  heart-warm- 
ing bcy.ik.  I  fair  It  Feels  to  Lire  With  a 
Physical  Disability,  ponrays  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  children  whc*  li\e 
with  disabilities.  This  book  is  an  inspir- 
ing gift  of  hope  from  12  children  rang- 
ing in  age  from  (>  to  10  whose  physical 
di.sabilities  include  blindness,  dwarfism. 
[)aralysis.  birth  anomalies,  spasticity  and 
CP.  Captured  in  text  and  photos,  these 
children  tell  their  own  stories  and 
speak  with  candor  about  their  li\'es. 
$18  (S3^0  .seS:h  )  Exceptional  Parent, 
Dept.  12  P.O.  Box  80-45.  Brick.  N.J. 
08723  or  call  (800)  S35-1910. 


Turtle  Books:  Sensitivity  & 
Awareness  User's  Guide  for 
TURTLE  BOOKS.  r>e  with  eiemen- 
lan*  and  middle  school  children.  Send 
for  .sample  session  and  tor  a  tree 
'f'urtle  Book  brochure  to:  Jason  & 
Nordic  Publ.,  P  ()  Box  44 1. 
Hollidaysburg.  PA  I6O48. 

Educational  Material 

CaliirobiCS  I'niciue  handwriting  exercis- 
es with  music  designed  to  improve  eye- 
hand    small  muscle  c(X)rdination.  in  a 
"stre.ss-free'*  method.  Ages  4-"^.  $14.95. 
Ages  "-uf)  $21.95.  Incudes  workbook 
,vt\iudio  cas.sette.  CallirobiCS.  P.O.  Box 
h(i3-4.  Dept.  n\  Charlottesville.  VA 
22906.  (800)  ""69-2891. 


Physicians'  Guide  to  Rare  Diseases 

edited  by  Thoene.  .\1.0..  and  Smith  in 
collaboration  with  NORI)  (National 
Organization  for  Rare  Disorders).  Over 
1. 000  pgs.  contain  info,  on  approxi- 
mately 700  dis-orders.  To  assi.st  physi- 
cians and  others  who  encounter  rare 
diseases  infrequently.  It  provides  ready 
access  to  signs  and  symptoms  for  dif- 
ferential diagnosis,  availability  of  thera- 
pv  and  a  detailed  index  of  symptoms 
and  key  words.  $69.95  plus  $6.9^  .stS:h. 
Send  check  to  Exceptional  Parent, 
Dept.  12  P.O.  Hox  8O4S.  Brick.  N.j. 
0872^  or  call  (800)  ^3^-1910. 


Videotapes 

Interax  Video  Sign  Language 
Course.  Illu.strates  1200+  signs  based 
on  ASL.  Six  videos  with  ().^  hrs. 
Graphics  provide  reference  of  equiva- 
lent English  word.  Free  Brochure. 
$199  (+S4.S0  .seSih).  Interax  Training, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  •^i':^3106.  Garland.  TX 
--^047-3 106.  (800)  242-SS83. 
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Pugliese,  Davey  and  Associates  brings 
Iiighly  respected  training  and  support 
services  in  adaptive  microcomputer 
technology  .  ,  ,  to  your  location! 
Let  us  help  you  make  the  most  of  your 
training  time  and  technology  budget! 


Pugliese.  Davey  and  Associates 
5  Bessom  Street,  Suite  175 
Marblehead,  MA  01945 
(617)  639-1930  Voice 
(617)  224-2521  VoiceATD 


Our  prices  make 
everyone  happy! 


Send  for  a  free  catalog 
of  adaptive 
equipment. 


Comfortable,  secure 
support  anywhere! 

Use  the  Columbia  Positioning  Commode 
freestanding  or  over  any  toilet 


The  choice  is  easy  -  when 
you  have  a  choice!  That's 
why  we  offer  5  different 
commodes  to  suit  your 
child's  support  needs. 

•  Adjust  height,  tilt,  seat 
depth,  footrest  for  ideal  fit 

•  Adjust  pelvic,  chest  bolts 

•  Removable  padded 
abductor/splash  guard 

•  Non-slip  padded  child- 
sized  seat 


Ask  for  our  FREE  Full  Color  Catalog 
of  Convenient,  Helpful  Products 


It  includes  the  unique 
Columbia  Car  Seat, 
now  crash-tested  for 
children  20  to  102  lbs., 
up  to  5  feet  tall! 

Handsome,  durable  and 
convenient  to  use! 

Contact  us  for  your 
nearest  dealer 


COLUMBIA 


:EXCEPTIONAL  PARENT  LIBRARY- 


IT  ISN'T  FAIR! 

SIBLINGS  OF  CHILDREN  WITH  DISABILITIES 

Edited  by  Stanley  D.  Klein,  Ph.D.  and  Maxwell  J. 
Schleifer.  Ph.D. 
(EPOOlEP)  $14.95 

Includes  all  the  material  published  in  Exceptional 
Parent  since  1971  on  the  topic  of  relationships 
between  sisters  and  brothers  when  one  child  has 
a  disability  Features  chapters  by  parents,  sib- 
lings and  professionals. 

DISABLED,  FEMALE  AND  PROUD! 
STORIES  OF  TEN  WOMEN  WITH 
DISABILITIES 

By  Marilyn  Rousso  with  Susan  Gushee  O'Malley 

and  Mary  Severance 

(GW003EP)  $12.95  (Limited  Supply) 

Offers  young  women  with  disabilities  empowering 

role  models  and  the  powertul  message  that  they 

have  full  lives  ahead  of  them.  Offers  parents  and 

educators  a  unique  way  to  help  young  people 

learn  that  making  choices  •  about  school,  work. 

family,  love  -  is  what  being  disabled,  female  and 

proud  is  all  about. 

WHEN  YOUR  CHILD  IS  SERIOUSLY  INJURED: 
THE  EMOTIONAL  IMPACT  ON  FAMILIES 

By  Marilyn  Lash 

(EP005ML)  $4.50  (includes  s&h) 
A  40*page  practical  guide  discusses  the  hospi- 
talization of  injured  children  from  arrival  at  the 
emergency  room  through  discharge  planning  for 
rehabilitation  and  home.  Topics  include  prepar- 
ing for  hospital  visits,  reaction  to  loss,  helping 
siblings,  and  practical  suggestions  for  coping. 
Developed  by  a  Family  Task  Force,  it  includes  a 
Parents'  Bill  of  Rights,  resource  listings  and  sug- 
gested readings. 


MAIL  ORDER  TO: 
EXCEPTIONAL  PARENT  LIBRARY 

DEPTEP9312 

P.O.  BOX  8045 
BRICK,  NJ  08723 


WHEN  YOUR  CHILD 
GOES  TO  SCHOOL 
AFTER  AN  INJURY. 

By  Marilyn  Lash 
(EP006ML)  S7.50 
(includes  s&h) 
To  guide  parents 
through  one  of  the  most 
anguishing  experiences 
a  family  can  undergo, 
rehabilitation  specialists 
at  Tufts  University 
School  of  Medicine  and 
the  New  England  Medical  Center  have  produced 
a  guide  of  practical,  clear-eyed  advice,  written 
with  input  from  parents  with  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Seventy-two  pages  long,  speaks 
in  frank  terms  about  the  issues  parents  need  to 
confront  about  their  child's  future  schooling, 
health  care  and  social  needs. 

LIVING  WITH  A  PHYSICAL  DISABILITY 

By  Jill  Krementz 
(SS014PD)  $18.00 

Portrays  the  indomitable  spirit  of  children  who  live 
with  disabilities.  This  book  is  an  inspiring  gift  of 
hope  from  12  children  ranging  in  age  from  six  to 
16  whose  physical  disabilities  include  blindness, 
dwarfism,  paralysis,  birth  anomalies,  spasticity 
and  CP,  Captured  in  text  and  photos,  these  chil- 
dren tell  their  own  stories  and  speak  with  candor 
about  their  lives. 

PHYSICIANS'  GUIDE  TO  RARE  DISEASES 

Edited  by  Jess  G.  Thoene.  f^.D.,  and  Doris  C. 
Smith  in  collaboration  with  the  National 
Organization  for  Rare  Disorders. 
(DP021OD)  S75,95 

Over  1,000  pgs.  contain  information  on  approxi- 
mately 700  disorders.  To  assist  physicians  and 
others  who  encounter  rare  diseases  infrequently. 
It  provides  ready  access  to  signs  and  symptoms 
for  differential  diagnosis,  availability  of  therapy 
and  a  detailed  index  of  symptoms  and  key  words. 


Planning 
Future 


PLANNING  FOR 
THE  FUTURE 

By  Mark  Russell 
(AP024OO) 
$24.95 

A  comprehen- 
sive guide  for 
parents  of  chil- 
dren with  disabili*  I 
ties.  The  400  pg.  | 
softcover  publi- 
cation provides 
all  the  info,  par- 
ents must  con- 
sider as  they 
plan  for  their  child's  life  after  their  own  deaths. 

A  compregnesive,  authoritative  treatment  of 
the  subject,  it  contains  twelve  chapters  and  th« 
appendices  designed  to  give  all  the  informatior 
parents  need  to  ensure  a  happy  and  meaningfi 
life  for  their  children  after  they  die.  It  draws  on 
the  authors'  extensive  personal  experience  in 
planning  for  families  with  children  who  have 
disabilities, 

L.  Mark  Russel,  a  co-author,  is  an  attorney  and 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  authorities  on  life  ar 
estate  planning  for  families  who  have  a  child  w 
a  disability,  Mr.  Russel's  eariier  book, 
Alternatives,  published  in  1983,  has  been  cons 
ered  a  definitive  resourse  on  this  subject. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  DIRECTORY  OF 
DISABILITY  PRODUCTS 

By  Monte  Mace 
(TP0260D)  $12.95 

The  Illustrated  Directory  empowers  parents  ar 
persons  with  disabilities  by  widening  choices 
about  products.  There  are  many  products  av< 
able   if  you  know  where  to  find  them.  Sadly, 
many  retail  outlets  do  not  carry  a  wide  choice 
products.  This  Directory  shows  hundreds  of 
products  along  with  names,  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  so  consumers  can  get  more 
information. 
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Mail  to 

Name 

Address 

City 


:  Dept.  EP9312.  P.O.  Box  8045,  Brick,  N.J.  08723    Or  C 


all  tBOOt  S3S'1910 


QTY- 


State 


Zip 


Telephone 

1  have  enclosed  my  check  payable  to  Exceptional  Parent  or  charge  to  my: 

□□□□-□ODO-DDQQ-DDOD 


□  Mastercard 
Exp.  Date 


TITLES  &  ORDER  NO. 


UNIT  PRICE  TOTAL 


SHIPPINQ  ii  HANDUNG  CHARGES 


U.S. -S3,50for  1  item: 
75c  for  each  additional  item. 

Foreign -$6.50  for  1  item: 
75c  for  each  additional  item. 


Sub-Total 


Shipping 
TOTAL 


Signature 
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National  Advertising  Sales  Director 

Paul  B.  Bcatry- 
18  Hudson  Road.  Garden  City  NY  11530 
Phone  (516)  775-4247/Fax  (516)  775-0849 

Sales  Representatives 

Greater  New  York  -  Joni  Jones 
Phone  (^16)  944-8068 
Fax  (516)  944-2739 

Sew  Jersey:  SchooLs.  Camps,  Residences. 
Classified  &  Special  Sales  -  Barbara  Nastro 
Phone  (201)  680-48-^4/Fax  (201 )  680-8355 


Sew  Euiiland  and  Ccmcuia  -  iiarbara  H.  Arnold 
Phone  (6P)  259-920^  Fax  (()I7)  259-9883 

MidAtlantic  -  j.  Ronald  Doran 
Phone  (908)  74l-68(j9/Fax  (908)  530-82 IC> 

Southeast  -  William  Middleion 
Phone  (404)  973-9 190/Fax  (404)  859-0051 

Midivest  -  Tony  Arnone 
Phone  ik  Fax  (-08)  428-5162 

John  Maisel 
Phone  (^08)  416-0780  Fax  (708)  416-0^93 

Southiivst '  Milch  Mohanna  and  Dolores  Ridoui 
Phone  (214)  S96-H™/Fax  (2l4)  985-8069 

\X'cst  -  Richard  \X'alker  and  Dana  Walker 
Phone  (310)  450-9001 -Tax  (310)  450-8I'76 


BPA  international  Consumer  Magazine  Membership 
Applied  for  August  1993. 

Subscriptions: 

Exceptional  Parent 
P.O.  B(;x  3000,  Dept.       Denville.  NJ  07834 
(800)  24--8080  (New  subscriptions  ONLY) 
(800)  562-19^3  ^Customer  Sen/ice) 


EDITORIAL  INFORMATION:  Contact  Or  Klein  Exceptional  Parent.  209  Harvard 
Street.  Suite  303.  Brooklmo  MA  02146-5005  Return  postage  must  accompany  all 
manuscripts,  drawings  and  photographs  submitted  Publisher  assumes  no  responsibil- 
ity for  unsolicited  matenal. 

PHOTOCOPYING:  Nothing  may  be  repnnted  in  whole  or  in  part  without  wntten  per- 
mission from  the  publisher.  Authonzation  to  photocopy  items  for  mtemal  or  personal 
use.  or  the  fhlernal  or  personal  use  of  specrfic  clients,  is  granted  by  Psy-Ed 
Corporation  for  users  registered  with  the  Copyright  Clearance  Center  (CCC) 
Transacifonai  Reporting  Servjce.  provided  that  the  base  fee  of  $1  per  copy,  plus  $.50 
per  page  is  pflid  directly  to  CCC.  27  Congress  St .  Salem.  MA  01970.  For  the  organi- 
zatKXis  that  rwive  been  granted  a  photo  copy  license  by  CCC.  a  separate  system  of 
payment  has  been  arranged.  The  fee  code  for  users  of  the  Transacttonal  Reporting 
Sendee  is  0046  9157/89/$l  00  ♦  .50 

MICI^OFILM:  Microfilms  of  all  issues  are  available  from  University  Microfilms.  300 
North  Zeeb  Road.  Ann  Art>or.  Ml  48106 


The  Columbia  Car  Seat  is  your  answer 

Complete  head  and  body  support  you  can  adjust 
as  your  child  grows  ...  in  fact,  the  Columbia 
Car  Seat  has  passed  Federal  crash  tests 
for  a  child  from  20  to  102  lbs.,  up  to  5  ft.  tall! 


Exceeds  all  Federal 
safety  standards 
Approved  for  cars, 
busses,  airplanes 
Durable  good  looks, 
washable  fabric 
Versatile  -  use  as  a 
comfortable  support 
seat  anywhere 


Ask  for  our  FREE  Full  Color  Catalog 
of  convenient,  helpful  products 

It  includes  a  full 
line  of  Toilet  Supports 
so  you  can  choose  the 
exact  one  to  suit  your 
child.  They  mount  and 
dismount  easily  on  any 
toilet  anywhere. 

Contact  us  for  your 
nearest  dealer 


COLUMBIA 


Meather  Moorc.  a  19-year-old  who  is  non-ver- 
biil  clue  to  cerebral  palsy,  has  Ixfcome  a  pio- 
neer of  sorts.  Heather,  and  oiher  students  with 
multiple  disabilities,  are  participating  in  a  pilot 
telecommunications  project  sponsored  by 
British  Telecom,  Inc.  The  project  electronically 
links  Heather  and  her  schoolmates  in  Paramus. 
New  Jersey,  with  a  group  of  students  at  the 
Rthel  Davis  School  in  London  who  have  similar 
disabilities. 

Bowley  and  Sophia  Moore,  Heather's  par- 
ents, were  distressed  by  her  faistration  at  being 
unable  to  communicate.  Three  years  ago.  they 
set  out  to  find  ways  that  technology'  could  help 
her.  Their  efforts  led  to  the  establishment  of 
this  unique  project.  Heather  now  uses  an  elec- 
tronic speech  synthesizer  to  speak,  and  an 
adapted  keyboard  and  software  to  communi- 
cate with  her  London  penpals  \'ia  electronic 
mail. 

Project  participants  first  -met"'  through  se\  - 
eral  N'ideo  teleconferences.  .-Vs  computer  access 
was  achieved  for  each  student,  electronic  mail 
began  crossing  the  .Xtlantic.  Finally,  in  October 
of  1992.  a  group  of  I'.S.  students  visited  their 
penpals  in  London.  And  one  year  later,  the 
British  students  \  isited  New  jersey. 

On  this  page,  a  few  of  the  program  partici- 
pants share  their  thcuights — and  original  com- 
puter artwork — with  project  sponsor  British 
Telecom. 


Dear  British  Telecom, 

Thank  you  for  the  tele- 
conferences. After  meet- 
ing Sophina  in  England, 
it  was  nice  to  see  her 
again.  I  really  liked  the 
British  Telecom  party  in 
London,  the  Parliment 
and  the  whole  trip. 

I  like  writing  letters 
on  the  computer  to  my 
penpal  Sophina. 

Love,  Heather 


Heather  uses  an  Apple  Macintosh  computer 
with  an  expanded  keylxxmi  and  k^ygnard 
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fhm  iyfK's  a  nwssaiie 
tihsen  vd  by  program  par- 
twipant  lioh  (standi)igf 
and  program  auie  Chns 
t<itting)  (.'hris.  hU' other 
vuhinteer  aides,  is  the  sih- 
hfig  of  a  program  pantct- 
pant  Sihiing  auies  enjoyed 
helping  program  pantcj- 
pants  gam  access  to  com- 
puters, and  also  deivlofmi 
c  omputer  shilk  and  inter- 
national /H'npal  relation- 
ships of  their  own. 


Dear  British  Telecom, 
Thank  you  for  sponsoring  this 
class,  I  had  a  great  time  at  com- 
puter class  this  year.  I  did  a  lot 
of  fun  things.  My  favorite  was 
typing  to  my  penpal. 

Thank  you,  Tom 


Dear  British  Telecom, 
Thank  you  for  letting  us  uso 
the  computers.  I  like  writing 
letters  to  Rita  and  getting  the 
news  from  England, 

Love,  TonieUe 


6,6;) 


Toniclle  uses  an  Apple  Macintosh 
computer  with  a  knee  siritch  ano 
'icaniung  program  which  dis- 
pla\'s  UeylK>ard  choices  on  the 
screen  and  highlights  them  <me- 
h\'-<me  Tonielle  writes  messages 
hypressnig  her  buj  switch  whet 
the  letter  she  wants  is  highlight- 
ed Tim  has  the  same  effect  as 
pivssing  that  key^m  the  regular 
heylyocird 


Software  Buyers'  Guide 
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Dino-Games;  Single  switch  software 
tor  IBM  and  compatible  PCs.  Four 
colorful  animated  games  provide  scan- 
ning practice;  teach  cause  ^  effect; 
directionality;  matching  by  color, 
shape  <S:  orientation;  <S:  problem  solv- 
ing. Call  for  catalog  C800)  842-23^'. 
Great  Stocking  Stuffer!  Academic 
Software,  inc.  331  W.  Second  St. 
Lexington.  KY  40S07. 

Access  Unlimited.  Nonprofit  assist- 
ing educators,  health  care  providers 
and  parents  discover  how  PCs  help 
children  with  disabilities  compen.sate 
through  technology.  Call  for  Free 
video  and  info,  on  Apple.  Macintosh. 
IBM  special  access  devices/  software. 
Access  Unlimi'^ed,  3S3^  Rriarpark 
Dr..  Ste.  102.  Houston.  'VX  '^'0-»2-S23'^. 
(SOO)  S-4S-O31I  Fax  ("^13)  "'S1-3SS0. 

DotFont  for  Macintosh  iinables  user 
to  write  in  doited  alphabet,  producing 
instructional  models.  Increases  moti- 
vation: saves  teacher  time;  guarantees 
consistency  acrcss  trials.  Used  suc- 
cessfully in  Primary.  LH  and  SH  cla.ss- 
rooms.  DotFont,      Mountain  Driw. 
Santa  Barbara.  CA  93103  $29.00 


EBSCO  Curriculum  Materials 
Catalog-New  Puzzleworks^"  for 
Macintosh  or  DOS;  Vocabulary 
Development  Series  -  all  grade  lev 

els  eS:  sui')iect  areas:  Tech  Prep 
Resources~29  vocational  areas!  For 
Free  catalog.  (800)  h33-H()23. 
EBSCO  CAirriculum  Materials  P.O. 
[k)x  -$86.  Birmingham.  AL  3'>201-U  180. 

Educational  Activities.  X'oice 
Interactive  sound  software  programs 
leach  Vocabulary  Development. 
Speech  Response.  Modeling  and 
Pronimciation.  Tor  Free  Catalog,  call 
(800)  ()4 5-3^39.  or  write  Educational 
Activities,  P.O.  Box  392.  Frecport. 
\Y  I1S20. 


GW  Micro.  People  that  are  blind,  visually 
impaired  or  learning  di.sabled  can  benefit 
from  G\X*  .Micro  s  vocal-Eyes.  Sounding 
Board  and  other  products  pnn  iding  voice 
output  on  your  PC  computer.  GW  Micro, 
310  Racquet  Drive.  Fort  Wayne.  IN  "i()82S. 
Call  (291)  -483-.V)2S. 


Special  Needs  Software  helps 
improve  reading,  writing  i;:  math  skills 
in  learners  with  disabilities.  Programs 
run  with  adaptive  devices  and  are 
avail,  for  Apple  II  .series.  Macintosh 
and  MS-DOS  Computers.  (800)  247- 

1380.  Hartley  Courseware,  133 

Bridge  St.,  Dimondale.  Ml  48821  for 
Free  catalog. 


Independence  Series,  from  IBM. 
designed  to  help  indv.  with  disabilities 
achieve  greater  independence  through 
use  of  technology.  Blind  &  risi/ally 
impaired.  IBM  offers:  Screen 
Reader/ DOS     Screen  Reader/ 2. 
PhoneCommunicator.  SpeechViewer  II 
are  IBM's  offerings  for  the  dcaf& 
bearififj  impaired.  Attentiofi  &  memn- 
;t  disorders,  the  offering  includes 
fHINKai:>le.  DOS  cS:  THINKable  2.  For 
people  with  mobility  problems.  IBM 
offers  X'oiceType  2,  KeyGuard. 
.•\ccessDOS.  Additional  info,  contact 
independent  Series  Info.  Center, 
IBM  Special  Needs  Systems,  1000 
N.W.  Sl.st  Street.  M/D  5432.  Boca 
Raton,  PL  33432  (800)  -426-4832 
(Voice).  (800)  426-48.\^  (TDD).  (  40"^) 
982-60S9  Fax  (800)  4()S-7999 
(Canada). 


Keyboard  with  One-Hand:  Learn  to 
type  on  your  computer  using  a  touch 
system,  designed  to  reach  empio\*ahle 
speeds.  Daily  le.s.son  plans,  pnnied 
records     1-3-"^  minute  automatically 
timed  and  graded  speed  tests  are  incl. 
SI 49.95.  Order  i-Hand  IBM  or  l-Hand 
.Vpple.Keyboarding  for  students  with 
learning  disabilities.  Dyslexia,  visu- 
ally limited  or  who  are  Deaf. 
$149.95.  Order  LD.  DYS.  VL  or  DFAF 
Edition.  IBM  or  Apple.  Over  35  years 
or  research  testing  and  teaching  by 
Jack  Heller.  Send  for  Free  catalog. 
Fax  your  name  and  address  to  (Sl(>) 
"'81-4070  or  write  tO:  Teachers' 
Institute  Tor  Special  lid..  29  P  Bayside 
Court.  Wantagh,  NV  ir93. 


Keytalk  needs  only  6  simple  com- 
mands to  remow  barriers  to  reading 
nnd  writing.  With  an  Apple  Computer 
and  a  speech  synthesizer,  Keytalk 
"says"  what  is  typed  and  displayed. 
$160.  Jesana  Ltd.,  P.O  Box  i^. 
Irv'ington.  NY  10S33  (8(K))  .»43-4^2H. 


IBM  PC  Single  Switch  Software 

Early  Inler\'ention     Preschool  age. 
Cognitive  age  level  from  9  months. 
Prices  range  from  $20.-$29.  Judy 
Lynn  Software,  2:^8  Dunhams  Corner 
Rd.,  East  Bamswick.  NJ  08816.  For 
free  cauilog  call  (908)  390-884S. 


Large  character  software  for  special 
education  it  students  with  visual  diffi- 
culties. It  includes  KIDSWORD,  a  full 
function  word  processor  and  the 
SCHOOLCRAFT  series.  Students 
may  work  on-.screen  or  print  large 
character  worksheets.  Call  for  Free 
brochure.  KIDSVIEW  SOFTWARE 
(800)  S42-7S01. 


Software  for  Assess.  &  Rehab. 

of  cognitive  impairment  from  head 
injury,  stroke.  ADD,  I.D.  ^  other 
problems  of  perception,  thinking, 
memory  <^  reasoning.  Free  cata- 
log. Psychological  Software 
Services,  Inc.,  6555  Carrollton 
Ave..  Indpls..  IN  46220.  (317)  2S7- 
9672/Fax  (317)  257-9674. 


Braille  Translation  Software: 
IMegaDotS  will  translate  your  PC 
word  processing  files  instantly  into 
high  qualitV'  braille.  Designed  for 
expert  and  novice,  sighted  and  visual- 
ly impaired.  Spellchecker  avaiial')le. 
$500.  Raised  Dot  Computing,  Inc., 
408  S.  Baldwin  St..  .Madi.son.  \\*1. 
S3703  (800)  .^  ^-959  4. 


For  information 
on  advertising 
in  our 
Software  Buyers'  Guide 
please  call 
Barbara  Nastro  at 
80(^372-7368  or 
201-6804874 
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The  Number  One  Show  of  Products 
AND  Services  for  People  wrm  Disabilities 

ABIUTIES 
EXP® 


The  emphasis  is  on  makmg  life  easier, 
more  independent  and  rewarding 
for  people  with  disabilities.  Come 
and  explore  a  huge,  fully  accessible 
'shopping  center**  stocked 
with  hundreds  of  exciting 
products  and  technologies: 


Wheelchairs  •  Vans  • 
Lifts  •  Exercise 
Equipment  •  3  Wheel 
Scooters  •  Computers 

•  Toys  •  Clothing  • 

'  Books  and  Publications 

•  Sports  Equipment 
•  Computer  Seminars 

•  Daily  Living  Aids 


Workshops  and  support  groups  are 
geared  to  your  special  needs  and  interests. 
Its  a  "must  attend"  e\'ent  for  all  ages,  families,  seniors, 
1  lealth  care  proxiders.  rehabilitation  professionals  and 
others. 


Longest  running  show  of  its  kind  in  the  U.S.  •  Opportunities  to  try  and  buy  on  die  Show  floor  • 
Plan  Now  to  Attend  ABILITIES  EXPO  in  a  city  near  you: 


ABILITIES  EXPO 
Southwest 
Dallas,  TX 
Infomart 
December  3-5,1993 


ABILITIES  EXPO 
Southeast 
Orlando,  FL 
Orlando  Expo  Centre 
January  14-16, 199i 


For  more  information  call  (203)  3741411  ext.  138. 

m 


/SAVE 


The  cninmcc  fee  at  each  Show     S  «  per  person  hut  you'll  save  SI  on  a  single  admission  when 
\()U  present  this  coupon.  Name  and  address  must  he  completed  to  make  this  coupon  valid. 


\.nne 


\dd  ress. 


Slate 


.  Zip. 


/SAVE; 


L  . 


DIAFQO 


back  to  peopiewifh^ 
swallowing  problems. 


[^rr^!  I,  tn(j  sck.!icr^  tof  the 
:Millir;ris  ot  vourv"^  cirKl  old 


r^^stncted  diets  And  i! 
^w.|ps  hydrate  pHtients 


A'iO  need  mociifif-d  r  o^1S'^        ( ■►•^  ^iuse  it  will  not  [jind 


DIAFOODS  THICK-IT. 


DIAFOODS  THICK-IT  is 

t^.tr  markMt-n")akef  ancJ  the 


f  .( )t  t  T  h'(  -fit  'f  n  f » " 
.-^nvTinndL-d  try  sn^.H/^.  ^> 


DIAFOODS  THICK-IT 


DIAFOODS  THICK-IT 

(800) 3330003 


/tondcf 


'Of  You 


0 


ur  philosophy  is 


simple.  Go  full  steam 
ahead  and  create  the  best 
products  possible.  Take  the 
best  designers:  use  the  best  matenals; 
inspect  quality  rigorously  and  create 
hard-wearing  products  that  work. 


0 


It  all  adds  up  to  a  train  load  of  products  you  can  count  on. 
Day  after  day.  Year  after  year.  Why  not  hop  on  board?! 

For  more  information  on  the  products  listed  above  or  other  quality  products 
from  Preston,  call  1-800-631-7277. 


l|l«»*'«»Mt, 


introduang  the  Tumble  Forms  K'tfs  Holo  us 
name  ttiem  and  you  may  win  free  Tumble  Forms 
products.  Watch  tor  details  in  next  month  s  tssue. 
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Preston 


ABiSSEll  HEALTHCARE  COMPANY 


1993  BjSSELL  H««fthc«f«  Corporation  JU60 


